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The Ismailis 
Their History and Doctrines 


The Ismā'īlīs represent the second largest Shr 1i Muslim community after the Twelvers 
(Ithna‘asharis), and are today dispersed as religious minorities throughout more than 
twenty-five countries of Asia, the Middle East, Africa, Europe and North America. 
The bulk of the Isma'ilis recognize the Aga Khan as their imam or spiritual leader. 
The second edition of this authoritative book, the product of more than twenty years’ 
research, traces the history and doctrinal development of the Isma‘ilis from their 
origins in the formative period of Islam to the present day, a period of more than twelve 
centuries. It is the first comprehensive synthesis of the results of modern scholarship 
in Ismaili studies and draws on numerous primary sources and secondary studies on 
the subject, particularly on the Isma' ili manuscripts which have only recently become 
available. 

All the major phases of Isma‘ili history are covered. Beginning at the pre-Fatimid 
period, Dr Daftary conducts a detailed investigation, moving through the Fatimid 
‘golden age’ and the troubled Tayyibi—Musta‘li period through the glorious age of 
Nizari Isma‘ilism in Iran and Syria to the Mongol onslaught. The final part of the 
book traces the modern development of the Isma‘ili community, explaining the 
revival of Nizari Isma‘ilism, particularly in Iran, Central and South Asia, and the 
socio-economic progress of the Nizari communities in modern times. 

The new edition has been thoroughly revised and incorporates an expanded 
bibliography and new illustrations. For all students of Islamic and Middle Eastern 
history, The Ismā īlīs: Their History and Doctrines will continue to serve as the most 
definitive account of the history of the Ismā'īlīs and their teachings. 


FARHAD DAFTARY is Associate Director and Head of the Department of Aca- 
demic Research and Publications at The Institute of Ismaili Studies, London. He 
is a consulting editor of Encyclopaedia Iranica as well as the general editor of the 
Ismaili Heritage Series and the Ismaili Texts and Translations Series. An authority 
on Ismaili history, Dr Daftary’s publications include The Assassin Legends: Myths 
of the Isma‘ilis (1994), A Short History of the Ismailis (1998), Ismaili Literature: A 
Bibliography of Sources and Studies (2004) and Ismailis in Medieval Muslim Societies 
(2005). Dr Daftary’s books have been translated into Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Urdu 
and numerous European languages. 
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Foreword 


The study of the history of the Ismā'īlī religion, which for long had depended 
largely on the polemical and often distorted accounts ofits opponents, has been 
transformed since the time of the First World War by the discovery of large private 
collections of authentic Isma‘ili works in the Soviet Union and India. Many of the 
original texts, previously kept secret from outsiders by the Isma‘ili communities, 
have now been published or are accessible in manuscript to scholarly research. 
Although a relatively small number of scholars in the East and the West have 
actively pursued such research, progress in uncovering the story of the Isma‘ili 
movement in its various branches and the development of Isma‘ili religious 
thought has been steady. The major aspects and characteristics of this thought 
and its transformations in the course of often catastrophic events affecting the 
scattered Isma'ili communities have become evident. There are, to be sure, still 
large gapsleftin our knowledge of these developments, some of which may prove 
difficult to fill because of a lack of sources. Moreover, on some fundamental 
questions, especially concerning the early stages of Isma‘ilism, consensus has 
not yet been reached among scholars. Yet these problems must not obscure the 
remarkable advances made in the study of Isma'ilism, which provide both a 
general outline of the history of one of the major branches of Shr'1 Islam and a 
sound basis for further detailed research. 

In the present volume, Dr F. Daftary offers a first comprehensive and detailed 
synthesis of the complex history of Isma‘ilism. His presentation fully reflects the 
progress of recent research, widely scattered in editions of texts, monographs 
and articles, and integrates it into an evenly readable account. In some areas, 
especially on the modern developments, entirely new ground is covered. The 
book will no doubt be widely appreciated as a general reference work by students 
and by all readers interested in aspects of Isma‘ili history from a scholarly point 
of view. 


Wilferd Madelung 
Laudian Professor of Arabic 
The University of Oxford 
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Preface to the first edition 


The Isma‘ilis constitute the second largest Shri community after the Twelvers in 
the Muslim world and are now scattered in more than twenty countries of Asia, 
Africa, Europe and America. This book traces the history and doctrines of the 
Ismā'īlī movement from its origins to the present time, a period of approximately 
twelve centuries. 

The origins of Sunnism and Shī'ism, the two main divisions of Islam, may 
be traced to the crisis of succession faced by the nascent Muslim community 
following the death of the Prophet Muhammad, though the doctrinal bases of 
these divisions developed gradually in the course of several centuries. In time, 
Shī ī Islam, the minoritarian view, became subdivided into different groups, many 
of which proved short-lived. But Imāmī Shī'ism, providing the common early 
heritage for several Shīī communities, notably the Twelvers and the Ismāfīlīs, 
was a major exception. 

The Ismā'īlīs have had a long and eventful history. In medieval times, they 
twice established states of their own and played important parts for relatively long 
periods on the historical stage of the Muslim world. During the second century 
of their history, the Isma‘ilis founded the first Shri caliphate under the Fatimid 
caliph-imams. They also made important contributions to Islamic thought and 
culture during the Fatimid period. Later, after a schism that split Isma‘ilism into 
its two major Nizari and Musta‘lian branches, the Nizari leaders succeeded in 
founding a cohesive state, with numerous mountain strongholds and scattered 
territories stretching from eastern Persia to Syria. The Nizari state collapsed only 
under the onslaught of the all-conquering Mongols. Thereafter, the Isma'ilis 
never regained any political prominence and survived in many lands as minor 
ShriMuslim communities. By the second half ofthe eighteenth century, however, 
the spiritual leaders or imams of the Nizari majority came out of their obscurity 
and actively participated in certain political events in Persia and, then, in British 
India. Later they acquired international prominence under their hereditary title 
of Āghā Khān (Aga Khan). 

The Isma'ilis have almost continuously faced the hostility of the majority of 
Muslim dynasties and groups. Indeed, they have been amongst the most severely 
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persecuted communities in the Islamic world. As a result, the Ismā'īlīs have been 
obliged for the most part to live clandestinely, guarding secretly their religious 
beliefs and literature. 

Under such circumstances, the Isma‘ilis were until a few decades ago studied 
and judged mainly on the basis of the hostile accounts produced by their enemies, 
including the writings of the majority of the medieval Muslim historians, theolo- 
gians, heresiographers and polemicists, as well as the fanciful stories related by 
the occidental chroniclers of the Crusaders. Having had confrontations with the 
Nizaris of Syria, the Crusaders were also responsible for making these sectarians, 
followers of the Old Man of the Mountain, known in Europe as the Assassins; 
an unfortunate misnomer that is still occasionally applied by some writers to the 
entire Nizari branch of Isma‘ilism. The same anti-Ismā'īlī sources provided the 
basis for the studies of the nineteenth-century orientalists on different aspects of 
the Isma‘ili movement. 

However, Isma‘ili studies have been revolutionized in the twentieth century, 
especially since the 1930s, mainly by the discovery and study of a large number of 
Isma‘ili manuscripts preserved in India, Central Asia and Yaman (Yemen). Many 
of these Isma‘ili texts, including the classical treatises of the Fatimid period, have 
been gradually edited and published. The new availability of genuine Isma‘ili 
sources has enabled a small group of specialists, initially led by the late Wladimir 
Ivanow, to produce important studies in the field. As a result of the modern 
progress in Isma‘ili studies, we have now acquired a much better understanding 
of the true nature of the Isma‘ili movement, necessitating a drastic revision of 
previously held ideas on the subject. 

This study aims to present, in a connected manner, the results of modern 
scholarship on the history and doctrines of the Isma'ilis. Drawing on a large 
number of Isma' ili texts and other primary sources, as well as the contributions 
of the modern authorities, it seeks to cover all the major phases and events in the 
development of Isma‘ilism. 

The genesis of this book dates back to more than [four] decades ago when I 
was a graduate student at the University of California, Berkeley, and began to 
correspond with Wladimir Ivanow, who was the original inspirer of my interest 
in Isma‘ili studies. The bulk of the manuscript was, however, written in Tehran 
between 1979 and 1987, the turbulent years of the Islamic Revolution in Iran. 
Subsequently, some sections were revised and many additions were made to the 
notes and references. In conducting my research, I utilized, over the years, the 
collections of several private and public libraries in Tehran, Paris, London and 
elsewhere. I am particularly indebted to The Institute of Ismaili Studies, London, 
for placing at my disposal their Isma‘ili manuscripts. 
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Professor Wilferd Madelung of the University of Oxford read the entire type- 
script of the book and made many valuable suggestions for its improvement, also 
saving me from several errors and inaccuracies. I owe him a very special debt of 
gratitude. 

A number of friends accompanied me on field trips to Alamüt, Lamasar, 
Girdkūh, Anjudān, Dizbād, and other Isma'ili sites in Iran, or in different ways 
contributed to the completion of this book. I am grateful to all of them. I 
am particularly indebted to Mithra Razmjoo for her literary judgement and 
keen editing; to Mohammad R. Moghtader for preparing an earlier draft of the 
(second) map; to Azizeh Azodi for letting me benefit from her profound know- 
ledge of the German and Russian languages; and to Susan van de Ven for care- 
fully preparing the final typescript for the Press. Iradj Bagherzade, extremely 
busy with his own publishing schedule in London, always found time to advise 
me on publishing matters. I should like to express my warm thanks to him. And 
I am deeply thankful to Farideh Agha Khan, who has been a constant source of 
inspiration and assistance over the years. 

Finally, there is Fereshteh who not only encouraged the writing of this book 
and then bore with me while I was writing it, but who also photographed many 
Isma'ili sites for me, at times with great risk to her safety, and typed the various 
drafts of the book. I can never thank her adequately; this book is dedicated to 
her as a token of my deep sense of appreciation. 


Preface to the second edition 


The bulk of the original text of this book was completed by the mid 1980s. After 
some minor additions, the first edition of the book was published in 1990. As the 
first comprehensive history of the Isma‘ilis, synthesizing the scattered results of 
modern scholarship in the field, this publication was well received by the academic 
community as well as the Isma‘ilis worldwide. As a result, it was reprinted several 
times, in addition to being translated into Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Turkish and 
Tajik (Cyrillic). The Persian translation of The Isma ‘lis: their history and doctrines 
also received the “best book of the year award’ in the Islamic Republic of Iran, an 
unexpected accolade. 

Meanwhile, in 1988 I had joined The Institute of Ismaili Studies in London, 
which serves as an international forum for Isma‘ili studies. The progress in this 
field of Islamic studies has proceeded at an astonishing pace during the last two 
decades, as reflected in my Ismaili literature: A bibliography of sources and studies 
(2004), while my own Isma'ili scholarship has moved beyond its initial stages in 
the 1960s and 1970s. AII this has necessitated the production of a second revised 
edition of this book. In this new edition, many parts of all chapters have been 
re-written or otherwise revised, and much new material has been incorporated 
throughout the text of the book. In addition, doctrinal expositions and inter- 
pretations have been sharpened to reflect more recent academic perspectives on 
aspects of Isma'ili thought. In order to improve the accessibility of the book, 
chapters have also been provided with relevant sub-headings. Finally, a system- 
atic effort has been made to update the endnotes, annotations and references, 
accounting for the important publications of the last two decades. This second 
edition also contains an expanded ‘select bibliography’ in addition to new illus- 
trations and another map. 

A number of colleagues at The Institute of Ismaili Studies have assisted me in 
the production of this edition. In particular, I would like to express my gratitude 
to Nadia Holmes, for meticulously preparing the various drafts of the typescript, 
to Isabel Miller, for her keen editorial work, and to Patricia Salazar for expediting 
a variety of production tasks. 
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Note on the text and abbreviations 


The system of transliteration used in this book for the Arabic script is essentially 
that of the new (second) edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, with two modifi- 
cations, namely, j for dj, and q for k. To maintain consistency, the same system 
is utilized for transliterating Persian names and terms, except that č is replaced 
by ch, and sometimes v is used for w. Furthermore, an attempt has been made 
to reproduce the more elaborate vowel system of Turkish and Mongol names, 
thus Hülegü and not Hūlāgū. Common geographical names and certain Islamic 
terms which have acguired standard usage in the English language have not been 
transliterated. 

The lunar years of the Islamic calendar are generally followed throughout the 
text and the endnotes (with the exception of chapter 1) by the corresponding 
Gregorian solar years (e.g., 6th/12th century). The years of the Islamic era, initi- 
ated by the emigration (hijra) of the Prophet Muhammad from Mecca to Medina 
in July 622, commonly abbreviated in the Latin form AH (= Anno Hegirae), have 
been converted to the corresponding dates of the Christian era, abbreviated as 
AD (= Anno Domini), on the basis of the conversion tables given in Greville 
S. P. Freeman-Grenville, The Muslim and Christian Calendars (London, 1963). 
In Iran (Persia), a solar Islamic calendar was officially adopted in the 1920s. 
The Islamic dates of the sources published in modern Iran are, therefore, solar 
(Shamsi; abbreviated to Sh. in the Select bibliography), coinciding with the cor- 
responding Christian years starting on 21 March. 


Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used for certain frequently cited periodicals and 
other sources in the Notes and Select bibliography: 


AIEO Annales de l'Institut d'Études Orientales 

AIM D. Cortese, Arabic Ismaili Manuscripts: The Zahid ‘Ali Collection in 
the Library of The Institute of Ismaili Studies 

AI(U)ON Annali dell Istituto (Universitario) Orientale di Napoli 


APP 


BIFAO 
BSO(A)S 
EI 

EI2 
EII 
EIR 

EJ 

ER 
ERE 
EWI 
GIE 


IJMES 
IMMS 
IOAM 


JA 
JAOS 
JBBRAS 
JESHO 
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MIHT 
NS 
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Note on the text and abbreviations XXi 


An Anthology of Philosophy in Persia: Volume II, ed. S. H. Nasr 
with M. Aminrazavi 

Bulletin de VInstitut Francais d'Archčologie Orientale du Caire 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and African) Studies 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1st edition 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, New edition 

Encyclopaedia of Iran and Islam (Danishnama-yi Iran va Islam) 
Encyclopaedia Iranica 

Eranos Jahrbuch 

Encyclopedia of Religion 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 

Encyclopaedia of the World of Islam (Danishnama-yi Jahan-i Islam) 
The Great Islamic Encyclopaedia (Da'irat al-Ma'arif-i Buzurg-i 
Islami) 

International Journal of Middle East Studies 

F. Daftary, Ismailis in Medieval Muslim Societies 

D. Cortese, Ismaili and Other Arabic Manuscripts: A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Library of The Institute of Ismaili 
Studies 

Journal Asiatique 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Journal of Semitic Studies 

F. Daftary (ed.) Mediaeval Isma‘ili History and Thought 

New Series, Nuova Serie 

Revue des Etudes Islamiques 

Recueil des Historiens des Croisades 

Recueil des Historiens des Croisades: Historiens Orientaux 
Rivista degli Studi Orientali 

Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlūndischen Gesellschaft 
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Introduction: 
progress in the study of the Isma'ilis 


major Shr'1 Muslim community, the Isma'ilis have had a long and eventful 

history dating back to the formative period of Islam, when different com- 
munities of interpretation were developing their doctrinal positions. The varying 
viewpoints of the then nascent Muslim community (umma) on certain central 
theological issues and the question of leadership after the Prophet Muhammad 
were eventually elaborated in terms of what became known as the Sunnī and 
Shri interpretations of the Islamic message. The Shī'a themselves, upholding a 
particular conception of leadership and religious authority in the community 
were further subdivided into a number of communities and smaller groups or 
sects. This was not only because they disagreed over who was to be their rightful 
spiritual leader or imam from amongst the Prophet’s family, the ahl al-bayt, but 
also because divergent trends of thought and policy were involved. 

By the time of the ‘Abbasid revolution in 132/750, ImamiShi‘ism, the common 
heritage of the major Shr1 communities of the Ithna'ashariyya (or Twelvers) and 
the Isma'iliyya, had acquired a special prominence under the leadership of Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq, their Alid imam. The Imàmi Shr'1s, who like other Shr'1 groups upheld 
the rights of the ahl al-bayt to the leadership of the Muslims, propounded a 
particular conception of divinely instituted religious authority, also recognizing 
certain descendants of the Prophet’s family from amongst the ‘Alids, the progeny 
of the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law ‘ Alib. Abi Talib, as their imams possessing 
the required religious authority. The Isma‘ili Imami Shr is, named after Isma'il the 
son of Imam Ja‘ far al-Sadiq, acquired their independent existence in the middle 
of the 2nd/8th century and, in the course of their history, the Isma‘ilis them- 
selves became further subdivided into a number of major branches and minor 
groups. Currently, the Isma'ilis are made up of the Nizari and Tayyibi Musta'lian 
branches, and they are scattered as religious minorities in over twenty-five coun- 
tries in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, Europe and North America. Numbering 
several millions, they represent a diversity of ethnic groups and literary tradi- 
tions, and speak a variety of languages, including Arabic and Persian as well as a 
number of Indic and European languages. 


2 The Isma‘ilis 


Phases in Isma‘ili history 


The pre-Fatimid period of Isma‘ili history in general and the opening phase of 
Isma'ilism in particular remain rather obscure in Isma‘ili historiography, not 
least because of the dearth of reliable information. It is a known fact that on the 
death of Imam al-Sadiq in 148/765 his Imami Shri following split into several 
groups, including two groups identifiable as the earliest Isma'ilis. By the middle 
of the 3rd/9th century, the Isma'ilis had organized a revolutionary movement 
against the ‘Abbasids. In 286/899, the unified Isma‘ili movement, designated 
by the Isma‘ilis themselves as al-da‘wa al-hadiya, the rightly guiding mission 
or simply as the da‘wa, was rent by its first major schism over the question of 
the leadership or imamate in the community. The Isma‘ilis were now divided 
into two rival factions, the loyal Isma'ilis and the dissident Qarmatis. The loyal 
Isma‘ilis upheld continuity in the Isma‘ili imamate and recognized the founder of 
the Fatimid dynasty and his successors as their imams. The Qarmatis, centred in 
Bahrayn, acknowledged a line of seven imams that excluded the Fatimid caliphs. 
By the final decades of the 3rd/9th century, Isma‘ili da‘is or religio-political 
missionaries were successfully active over an area stretching from North Africa 
to Central Asia. 

The early success of the Ismaili da‘wa culminated in 297/909 in the foundation 
of an Isma‘ili dawla or state, the Fatimid caliphate. The Isma‘ilis had now entered 
anew phase of their history. The revolutionary activities of the early Isma‘ilis had 
resulted in the establishment ofa state in which the Isma‘ili imam was installed as 
caliph, representing a serious Shri challenge to the authority of the “Abbasid 
caliph, the spokesman of Sunni Islam. The Isma'ilis, who as Shri Muslims had 
elaborated their own interpretation of the Islamic message, now effectively offered 
an alternative to Sunni Islam that was defined as the true interpretation of Islam 
by the Sunni religious scholars supported by the ‘Abbasid establishment. The 
Fatimid period was in a sense the ‘golden age’ of Isma‘ilism, when the Isma‘ili 
imam ruled over a vast empire and Isma‘ili thought and literature attained their 
apogee. It was during the Fatimid period that the Ismā'īlī dā īs, who were at the 
same time the scholars and authors of their community, produced what were to 
become the classic texts of Isma‘ili literature dealing with a multitude of exoteric 
and esoteric subjects. Isma‘ili law, which had not existed during the pre-Fatimid 
secret phase of Isma‘ilism, was also codified during the early Fatimid period. It was 
indeed during the Fatimid period that Isma‘ilis made their important contribu- 
tions to Islamic theology and philosophy in general and to Shri thought in partic- 
ular. Modern recovery of their literature clearly attests to the richness and diversity 
of the literary and intellectual traditions of the Isma‘ilis of the Fatimid times. 

A new phase in Isma‘ili history was initiated on the death of the Fatimid 
caliph-imam al-Mustansir in 487/1094 and the ensuing Musta‘li—Nizari schism 
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in Isma‘ilism. The succession to al-Mustansir was disputed between Nizar, his 
eldest son and original heir-designate, and the latter’s much younger brother 
Ahmad who was actually installed as Fatimid caliph with the title of al-Musta‘li 
bi'llah. Subsequently, Nizàr rose in revolt to assert his claims, but he was even- 
tually defeated and killed in 488/1095. As a result of these events the unified 
Ismā'īlī community and da'wa of the latter decades of al-Mustansir's reign was 
permanently split into two rival branches, the Musta‘liyya and the Nizāriyya. 

The Musta‘lian Isma‘ilis themselves split into Hafizi and Tayyibi factions soon 
after the death of al-Musta‘li’s son and successor on the Fatimid throne, al-Amir, 
in 524/1130. The Hafizi Musta‘lians, who acknowledged the later Fatimids as their 
imams, disappeared soon after the collapse of the Fatimid dynasty in 567/1171. 
The Tayyibi Musta‘lians recognized al-Amir’s infant son, al-Tayyib, as their imam 
after al-Amir, and then traced the imamate in al-Tayyib’s progeny. However, all 
Tayyibi imams after al-Amir have remained in concealment, and in their absence 
the affairs of the Tayyibi community and da^wa have been handled by lines of 
da‘ts. Tayyibi Isma‘ilism found its permanent stronghold in Yaman, where it 
received the initial support of the Sulayhid dynasty. By the end of the 10th/16th 
century, the Tayyibis had divided into the Dā'ūdī and Sulaymani branches over 
the issue of the rightful succession to the position of the da‘. By that time the 
Tayyibis of South Asia, known locally as Bohras and belonging mainly to the 
Dā'ūdī branch, had come to outnumber their Sulaymani co-religionists centred in 
Yaman. The Tayyibis in general maintained the intellectual and literary traditions 
of the Isma‘ilis of the Fatimid period, as well as preserving a good portion of that 
period’s Isma‘ili Arabic literature. The Tayyibis, representing the only extant 
Musta‘lian community, nowadays account for a minority of the Isma‘ilis. The 
history of Tayyibi Isma‘ilism, in both Yaman and India, revolves mainly around 
the activities of different da‘is, supplemented by polemical accounts of various 
disputes and minor schisms in the Da’tdi Bohra community. 

The Nizari Isma‘ilis, concentrated originally in Persia and Syria, have had a 
completely different historical evolution. The Nizaris acquired political promi- 
nence within the Saljtiiq dominions, under the initial leadership of Hasan-i 
Sabbah, who founded the independent Nizari state and da‘wa in Persia. The 
Nizari state, centred at the mountain fortress of Alamut in northern Persia, lasted 
some 166 years until its destruction by the Mongols in 654/1256. After Hasan-i 
Sabbah (d. 518/1124) and his next two successors, who ruled as da‘is and hujjas, 
the Nizari imam’s chief representatives, the imams themselves emerged at Alamūt 
to lead their state, community and da‘wa. Preoccupied with their revolutionary 
activities and living in hostile surroundings, the Nizaris of the Alamut period 
did not produce a substantial body of religious literature. They produced mainly 
military commanders and governors of fortress communities rather than out- 
standing religious scholars. Nevertheless, they did maintain a literary tradition, 
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and elaborated their teachings in response to the changed circumstances of the 
Alamit period. 

The Nizārī Ismā'īlīs survived the Mongol destruction of their fortress com- 
munities and state, and this marked the initiation ofa new phase in their history. 
The post-Alamūt period in Nizārī Ismā'īlism covers more than seven centuries, 
from the fall of Alamūt in 654/1256 to the present time. The Nizārī communi- 
ties, scattered from Syria to Persia, Central Asia and South Asia, now elaborated a 
diversity of religious and literary traditions in different languages. Many aspects 
of Isma'ili activity in this period have not been sufficiently studied due to a 
scarcity of primary sources. More complex research difficulties arise from the 
widespread practice of taqiyya (precautionary dissimulation of one's true reli- 
gious beliefs and identity) by the Nizari groups of different regions during most 
of this period when they were obliged to safeguard themselves under a variety of 
disguises against rampant persecution. 

The first two post-Alamüt centuries of Nizari history remain particularly 
obscure. In the aftermath of the destruction of their state, the Nizari imams 
went into hiding and lost their direct contact with their followers. The scattered 
Nizari communities now developed independently under local leaderships. By 
the middle of the 9th/15th century, the Nizari imams had emerged in Anjudan 
in central Persia, initiating what has been designated as the Anjudan revival in 
Nizari da‘wa and literary activities. During the Anjudan period, lasting some 
two centuries, the imams reasserted their central authority over the various 
Nizari communities. The Nizari da‘wa now proved particularly successful in 
Badakhshan in Central Asia, and in the Indian subcontinent where large num- 
bers of Hindus were converted, the Indian Nizaris being called locally Khojas. 
The modern period in Nizari history, representing the third sub-period in post- 
Alamūt Nizārī Ismā'īlism, may be dated to the middle of the 13th/19th century 
when the residence of the Nizari imams was transferred from Persia to India 
and subsequently to Europe. Benefiting from the modernizing policies and the 
elaborate network of institutions established by their last two imams, known 
internationally by their hereditary title of the Aga Khan, the Nizari Isma‘ilis have 
emerged as an educated and progressive Muslim religious minority. The chrono- 
logical categorization discussed in this section provides the general framework 
for the structure of this book. 


Isma‘ili historiography 


Isma‘ili historiography and the perceptions of the Ismā'īlīs by others, as well as 
stages in modern Ismā'īlī studies, have had their own fascinating evolution, of 
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which we shall present a brief survey in this chapter. Ismā'īlī historiography in 
particular has had its own distinctive features, closely related to the very nature 
of the Ismā'īlī movement. The Isma‘ilis were more often than not persecuted 
as ‘heretics’ or ‘revolutionary activists, which necessitated the observance of the 
Shri principle of taqiyya or precautionary dissimulation. The Isma‘ili authors, 
who were for the most part theologians, served as da‘is in hostile environments. 
Owing to their training as well as the necessity of observing secrecy in their 
activities, the Ismā'īlī dā T-authors were not particularly keen on compiling any 
type of historical account. This is attested by the fact that only a few works of a 
historical nature have come to light in the modern recovery of Ismā'īlī textual 
materials. These include al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s Iftitah al-da'wa (Commencement 
of the Mission), completed in 346/957, which is the earliest known historical work 
in Isma‘ili literature covering the background to the establishment of the Fatimid 
caliphate. In the later medieval centuries, only one general Isma‘ili history was 
written by an Isma‘ili author, the ‘Uyun al-akhbar (Choice Stories) of Idris “Imad 
al-Din (d. 872/1468), the nineteenth Tayyibi da7 in Yaman. This is a seven- 
volume history running from the time of the Prophet and the early Shri imams 
until the commencement of the Tayyibi Musta‘lian da‘wa in Yaman and the 
demise of the Fatimid dynasty. It is noteworthy that the pre-Fatimid period of 
Isma‘ili history in general and the initial phase of Isma‘ilism in particular remain 
rather obscure in Isma‘ili historical writings. There are also a few brief, but 
highly valuable, historical narratives of specific events, such as the da? Ahmad 
b. Ibrahim al-Nīsābūrīs Istitār al-imām, dealing with the settlement of the early 
Ismā'īlī imam, "Abd Allah, in Salamiyya in the 3rd/9th century, and the eventful 
journey of a later imam, the future founder of the Fatimid state, “Abd Allah 
al-Mahdi, from Syria to North Africa. 

There were, however, two periods in Isma'ili history during which the Isma‘ilis 
concerned themselves particularly with historiography, and they produced or 
commissioned works which may be regarded as official chronicles. During the 
Fatimid and Alamüt periods, the Isma‘ilis possessed their own states and dynas- 
ties of rulers whose careers and achievements needed to be recorded by reli- 
able chroniclers. In Fatimid times, numerous histories of the Fatimid state and 
dynasty were compiled by contemporary historians. With the exception of a few 
fragments, however, the Fatimid chronicles of Isma‘ili and non-Ismā'īlī authors 
did not survive the downfall of the dynasty in 567/1171. The Sunni Ayyübids 
who succeeded the Fatimids in Egypt systematically demolished the renowned 
Fatimid libraries of Cairo, persecuting the Isma‘ilis and destroying their religious 
literature. 

The Isma‘ilis of the Fatimid period also produced a few biographical works of 
the stra genre with significant historical value. Amongst the extant works of this 
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category mention may be made of the Sira of Ja‘far b. ‘Ali, chamberlain to the 
founder of the Fatimid dynasty, the Stra of Ustadh Jawdhar (d. 363/973), a trusted 
courtier who served the first four Fatimid caliph-imams, and the autobiography 
of al-Mu'ayyad fi’l-Din al-Shirazi (d. 470/1078), who held the office of chief da7 
in Cairo for almost twenty years. Other biographical works, such as the Sira of 
the da‘ Ibn Hawshab Mansur al-Yaman (d. 302/914) written by his son Ja‘ far, 
or the autobiography of the dāī Abū "Abd Allah al-Shri (d. 298/911) quoted 
in al-Nu' man's [ftitah al-da‘wa, have not survived. The Fatimid period was also 
rich in archival material of historical value, including a variety of treatises, letters, 
decrees and epistles (siillat) issued through the Fatimid chancery of state, the 
diwan al-insha’. Many of these documents have survived directly, or have been 
quoted in later literary sources, notably the Subh al-a‘sha’ of al-Qalqashandi 
(d. 821/1418). 

The Nizārī Ismā'īlīs of the Alamūt period, too, as we shall see, maintained 
a historiographical tradition. In Persia, at least, they compiled chronicles in the 
Persian languages recording the events of the Persian Nizari state according to the 
reigns of the successive lords of Alamtt. All the official chronicles, held at Alamtt 
and other major Nizari strongholds in Persia, perished in the Mongol invasions 
that destroyed the Nizari state in 654/1256, or soon afterwards during the Īlkhānid 
period. However, the Nizari chronicles and other documents were used exten- 
sively by a small group of Persian historians of the Ilkhanid period, notably 
Juwayni (d. 681/1283), Rashid al-Din Fad] Allāh (d. 718/1318) and Abu'l-Qàsim 
Kashani (d. ca. 738/1337). These remain our major sources for the history of the 
Persian Nizaris of the Alamut period. The Syrian Nizaris, unlike their Persian 
co-religionists, did not compile chronicles and instead they are treated in various 
regional histories of Syria, such as those produced by Ibn al-Qalanisi (d.555/1160) 
and Ibn al-‘Adim (d. 660/1262). Much valuable information on the Isma‘ilis of 
different periods is contained in the universal histories of Muslim authors, start- 
ing with that of al-Tabari (d. 310/923) and its continuation by ‘Arib b. Sa‘d 
(d. 370/980). The Isma‘ilis of the Fatimid and Alamüt periods are also treated 
extensively in the universal history, al-Kamil, of Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1233), who 
represents the culmination of the Muslim annalistic tradition. 

The religious literature of the Isma'ilis, which was not generally available to 
outsiders, is indispensable for tracing the doctrinal history ofthe community. The 
doctrinal treatises of the Fatimid period are also invaluable for understanding 
aspects of the teachings of the earlier times when the Isma' ilis evidently propa- 
gated their ideas mainly by word of mouth. In addition, some ofthe Isma'ili texts 
ofthe Fatimid period, such as the majalis collections of different authors, contain 
historical references not found elsewhere. Similarly, the Nizari Isma'ili teachings 
ofthe Alamüt period may be studied on the basis of the meagre extant literature 
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of that period, in addition to the accounts found in later Nizārī sources as well 
as those of the Persian historians of the Īlkhānid period. In the unsettled con- 
ditions of the early post-Alamūt centuries, following the Mongol destruction of 
the Nizārī state, the Nizārīs engaged in very limited literary activities. These were 
revived during the Anjudān period in Nizārī history, and the doctrinal works of 
that period, such as the writings of Abū Ishāg Ouhistānī (d. after 904/1498) 
and Khayrkhwah-i Harati (d. after 960/1553) do contain important histori- 
cal details. Meanwhile, Persian Nizari works had become permeated with Sufi 
ideas and terminologies. Other Nizari regions, notably Central Asia and South 
Asia, developed their own indigenous literary traditions during the post-Alamüt 
centuries. 


Anti-Isma‘ili writings of other Muslims 


In the course of their history the Isma‘ilis were often accused of various ‘heretical’ 
teachings and practices and, at the same time, a multitude of myths and misrep- 
resentations circulated about them. This state of affairs was a reflection of the 
unfortunate fact that the Isma‘ilis were, until the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, perceived and judged almost exclusively on the basis of evidence collected or 
often fabricated by their enemies. As the most revolutionary wing of Shr ism with 
a religio-political agenda for uprooting the ‘Abbasids and restoring the caliphate 
to a line of ‘Alid imams, the Isma‘ilis from early on aroused the hostility of the 
‘Abbasid—Sunni establishment of the Muslim majority. With the foundation of 
the Fatimid state in 297/909 the Isma‘ili challenge to the established order had 
become actualized, and thereupon the “Abbasid caliphs and the Sunni ‘ulama’ 
launched what amounted to an official anti-Isma‘ili propaganda campaign. The 
overall aim of this systematic and prolonged campaign was to discredit the entire 
Ismā'īlī movement from its origins onward so that the Isma‘ilis could be read- 
ily condemned as malahida, heretics or deviators from the true religious path. 
Muslim theologians, jurists, historians and heresiographers participated vari- 
ously in this campaign. 

In particular, Sunni polemicists fabricated the necessary evidence that would 
lend support to the condemnation of the Isma‘ilis on specific doctrinal grounds. 
They concocted detailed accounts of the sinister teachings and immoral practices 
of the Ismā'īlīs while denying the ‘Alid genealogy of their imams. A number 
of polemicists also fabricated travesties in which they attributed a variety of 
abhorrent beliefs and practices to the Isma‘ilis. These forgeries were circulated 
widely as genuine Isma‘ili treatises and, in time, they were used as source material 
by subsequent generations of Muslim authors writing about the Isma‘ilis. 
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By spreading these defamations and forged accounts, the polemicists and other 
anti-Isma‘ili authors gradually created, starting in the 4th/10th century, a “black 
legend’. Accordingly, Isma‘ilism was depicted as the arch-heresy, ilhad, of Islam, 
carefully designed by a certain ‘Abd Allāh b. Maymūn al-Oaddāh, or some other 
non-‘Alid impostors, or possibly even a Jewish magician disguised as a Muslim, 
aiming at destroying Islam from within.’ By the 5th/11th century, this fiction, 
with its elaborate details and stages of initiation towards atheism, had been 
accepted as an accurate and reliable description of Isma‘ili motives, beliefs and 
practices, leading to further anti-Isma‘ili polemics and heresiographical accusa- 
tions as well as intensifying the animosity of other Muslim communities towards 
the Isma‘ili Muslims. The components of the anti-Isma‘ili “black legend’ contin- 
ued to fire the imagination of countless generations of Sunni writers throughout 
the medieval era. 

Many of the essential components of the anti-Isma‘ili “black legend’, relating 
especially to the origins and early history of Isma‘ilism, may be traced to a 
certain Sunni polemicist called Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Rizām 
(or Razzam) al-Ta'1 al-Küfi, better known as Ibn Rizam, who lived in Baghdad 
during the first half of the 4th/10th century. He wrote a major treatise in refutation 
of the Isma‘ilis. Ibn Rizam’s anti-Isma‘ili tract, Kitab radd ‘ala’l-Isma‘iliyya (or 
Naqd ‘ala’l-Batiniyya), does not seem to have survived, but it is quoted in Ibn 
al-Nadim’s al-Fihrist, completed in 377/987.* More importantly, it was used 
extensively a few decades later by another polemicist, the Sharif Abu’l-Husayn 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali, an “Alid from Damascus better known as Akhi Muhsin. An 
early‘ Alid genealogist, Akhi Muhsin wrote his own anti-Isma‘ili tract, consisting 
of both historical and doctrinal parts, around 372/982. This work, too, has not 
survived. However, long fragments from the Akhti Muhsin account have been 
preserved by several later authors, notably the Egyptian historians al-Nuwayri 
(d. 733/1333), Ibn al-Dawadari (d. after 736/1335), and al-Maqrizi (d. 845/1442), 
who was the first authority to have identified Ibn Rizàm as the principal source 
of Akhü Muhsin while condemning both as unreliable.’ The unreliability of 
Ibn Rizam had already been pointed out by his contemporary, the chronicler 
al-Mas‘idi.* 

It was also in Akhii Muhsin’s polemical tract that the Kitab al-siyasa (Book 
of Methodology), one of the most popular early travesties attributed to Isma‘ilis, 
came to be cited. Used by several generations of polemicists and heresiographers 
as a major source on the secret doctrines of the Ismá'ilis, this anonymous tract 
evidently contained all the ideas needed to condemn the Isma‘ilis as heretics on 
account of their alleged libertinism and atheism. Akht Muhsin claims to have 
read this book and presents passages from it on the procedures for winning 
new converts that were supposedly followed by Isma‘ili da‘is, instructing them 
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through some seven stages of initiation (balāgh) leading ultimately to athe- 
ism and unbelief.? The same book, or another forgery entitled Kitab al-balagh, 
was seen shortly afterwards by Ibn al-Nadim.° The heresiographer al-Baghdadi 
(d. 429/1037), who used polemical materials in his own defamatory account of 
the Isma‘ilis, even claims that the Kitab al-siyasa was sent by the founder of the 
Fatimid dynasty to Abu Tahir al-Jannabi (d. 332/944), the leader of the Qarmati 
state of Bahrayn.’ By this claim al-Baghdadi not only attempted to accord authen- 
ticity to this forgery, but also made the Qarmatis subservient to the Fatimids in 
order to further defame the latter. Needless to add, the Isma‘ili tradition knows of 
these fictitious accounts only from the polemics of its enemies. At any rate, anti- 
Isma‘ili polemical writings provided a major source of information for Sunni 
heresiographers who produced another important category of writings against 
the Ismā'īlīs. The polemical and heresiographical traditions, in turn, influ- 
enced the Muslim historians, theologians and jurists who had something to say 
about the Isma‘ilis. The Sunni authors, who were generally not interested in 
collecting accurate information on the internal divisions of Shr'ism and treated 
all Shri interpretations of Islam as “heterodoxies’ or even ‘heresies’, also availed 
themselves of the opportunity of blaming the Fatimids and indeed the entire 
Isma‘ili community for the atrocities perpetrated by the Qarmatis of Bahrayn. 
On the other hand, the Imami Shri heresiographers, such as al-Nawbakhti 
(d. after 300/912) and al-.Qummi (d. 301/913—914), who like their Sunni counter- 
parts were interested in defending the legitimacy of their own community, were 
better informed on the internal divisions of Shr'ism and were also less hostile 
towards the Isma'ili Shr'is. In fact, these earliest Imàmi heresiographers provide 
our main source of information on the opening phase of Ismā'īlism. 

By the end of the 5th/11th century, the widespread literary campaign against 
the Ismā'īlīs had been quite successful throughout the central Islamic lands. The 
revolt of the Persian Ismā'īlīs led by Hasan-i Sabbāh against the Saljūg Turks, the 
new overlords of the ‘Abbasids, called forth another prolonged Sunni reaction 
against the Isma'ilis in general and the Nizari Isma'ilisin particular. A new literary 
campaign, accompanied by military attacks on the Nizari strongholds in Persia, 
was initiated by Nizām al-Mulk (d. 485/1092), the Saljüq vizier and virtual master 
of their dominions for more than two decades, with the full endorsement of the 
“Abbasid caliph and the Saljūg sultan. Nizam al-Mulk devoted a long chapter 
in his own Siyasat-nama (The Book of Government) to the condemnation of the 
Isma‘ilis who, according to him, aimed ‘to abolish Islam, to mislead mankind 
and cast them into perdition’.® 

However, the earliest polemical treatise against the Persian Isma‘ilis of the 
Alamüt period was written by al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), the most renowned con- 
temporary Sunni theologian and jurist. He was, in fact, commissioned by the 
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“Abbasid caliph al-Mustazhir (487—512/1094—1118) to write a treatise in refu- 
tation of the Batinis, another designation meaning 'esotericists' coined for the 
Ismā'īlīs by their detractors who accused them of dispensing with the zahir, or 
the commandments and prohibitions of the shari‘a or the sacred law of Islam, 
because they claimed to have found access to the batin, or the inner meaning 
of the Islamic message as interpreted by the Isma‘ili imam. In this widely circu- 
lated book, commonly known as al-Mustazhiri and completed shortly before al- 
Ghazali left his teaching post at the Nizamiyya Madrasa in Baghdad in 488/1095, 
the author elaborated his own notion of an 'Isma'ili system of graded initiation 
leading to the ultimate stage (al-balagh al-akbar) of atheism.? The defamations of 
al-Ghazālī were adopted by other Sunnī writers who, like Nizām al-Mulk, were 
also familiar with the earlier ‘black legend’ Sunni historians, including espe- 
cially Saljug chroniclers and the local historians of Syria, participated actively in 
the renewed literary campaign against the Isma'ilis, while the Saljüqs' persistent 
failure to dislodge the Nizaris from their mountain fortresses belied their far 
superior military power. 

By the opening decades of the 6th/12th century, the Ismā'īlī community had 
become divided and embarked on its own internal, Nizari versus Musta‘lian, 
feuds. In the event, the Musta‘lian Isma‘ilis, supported by the Fatimid state, 
initiated their anti-Nizari campaign to refute the claims of Nizar (d. 488/1095) 
and his descendants to the Isma‘ili imamate. In one such polemical epistle issued 
in 516/1122 by the Fatimid caliph al-Amir, the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs of Syria were 
for the first time referred to with the designation of hashishiyya, without any 
explanation.'° This term was later applied to Syrian Isma‘ilis in a derogatory 
sense, without actually accusing them of using hashish. The Persian Nizaris, too, 
were designated as hashishi in some Zaydi Arabic sources produced in northern 
Persia during the Alamüt period.!! It is important to note that in all the Muslim 
sources in which the Nizārīs are referred to as hashīshīs, this term is used only in 
its abusive, figurative sense of ‘low-class rabble’ and ‘irreligious social outcasts.. 
The literal interpretation of the term for the Nizārīs is rooted in the fantasies of 
medieval Europeans and their ‘imaginative ignorance of Islam and the Ismā'īlīs. 


Medieval European perceptions of the Isma'ilis 


Christian Europe was alarmed by the expanding fortunes of the Muslims and 
their military conquests. Islam was to become a lasting trauma for Europe, an 
expression of the ‘other’. This fundamentally negative perception of Islam was 
retained for almost a thousand years, well into the seventeenth century when 
the Ottoman Turks, who had rekindled the past aspirations of the Muslims, 
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still represented a serious military threat to Christendom and Europe. For sev- 
eral centuries, European perceptions of Islam were essentially rooted in fear and 
ignorance, resulting in a highly distorted and absurd image in Western minds. '* 
Indeed, during the first few centuries of Christian-Muslim encounters, lasting 
until around the end of the eleventh century when the Crusading movement 
began, knowledge about Islam was extremely limited in Europe, as were the scat- 
tered sources of this knowledge. During this period, designated by R. Southern 
as the ‘age of ignorance’, Europeans attempted variously to understand Islam and 
the Muslims, or the Saracens as they came to be incorrectly called in medieval 
Europe, in the light of the Bible. 

Meanwhile, the Crusading movement for fighting the enemies of Christen- 
dom in the Holy Land had been launched in Europe in 1095. By 1097, the 
Christian pilgrim-soldiers of the First Crusade had already entered Syria. The 
Crusaders easily defeated the local Fatimid garrison and took Jerusalem, their 
final destination, in July 1099. Thus, Isma‘ilis had now found a common enemy 
in the Christian Crusaders, who founded four principalities in the Near East and 
engaged in extensive military and diplomatic encounters with the Fatimids in 
Egypt and the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs in Syria. The Crusaders, who remained for more 
than two centuries in the Levant, were never interested in gathering accurate 
information about the Muslims and their religion, even though they had exten- 
sive military, diplomatic, social and commercial contacts with them. As a result, 
close proximity to the Muslims did not result in improved European perceptions 
of Islam, either in the Latin East, the Greek East or the Latin West, and only ina 
general sense did the Europeans became more aware of the presence of Islam. 

The Nizari Isma‘ilis and the Crusaders had numerous confrontations in Syria, 
which had important consequences and repercussions in terms of the distorted 
image of the Nizaris in Europe. The first of such encounters dates back to the 
opening decade of the twelfth century. Later, the Nizaris and the Crusaders spo- 
radically fought each other over various strongholds in central Syria. But it was 
not until the second half of that century that occidental travellers, diplomatic 
emissaries and chroniclers of the Crusades began to write about these strange 
sectarians, the followers of a mysterious ‘Old Man of the Mountain; or ‘le Vieux 
de la Montagne’, who were designated by them in different European languages 
by variant forms of the term ‘Assassins’. This was the time of Rashid al-Din Sinan, 
who led the Syrian Nizaris to the peak of their glory for three decades until his 
death in 1193. The very term Assassin, based on a variant of the Arabic word 
hashishi that was applied to the Nizaris in a derogatory sense by other Muslims, 
was picked up locally in the Levant by the Crusaders and the European observers 
of the Middle East. At the same time, the Frankish circles and their occidental 
chroniclers remained completely ignorant of general Muslim beliefs and those of 
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the Isma‘ilis amongst them. It was under such circumstances that the Frankish 
circles themselves began to fabricate and circulate, both in the Latin East and 
in Europe, a number of tales about the secret practices of the Nizari Isma‘ilis. It 
is important to note that none of the variants of these tales are to be found in 
contemporary Muslim sources. 

The Crusaders were particularly impressed by the highly exaggerated reports 
and rumours of the Nizari assassinations and the daring behaviour of their fida īs, 
the devotees who carried out targeted missions in public places and normally lost 
their own lives in the process. This explains why these fictions came to revolve 
around the recruitment and training of the fida’is, fictions that were meant 
to provide satisfactory explanations for behaviour that would otherwise seem 
irrational or strange to the medieval European mind. These so-called Assassin 
legends consisted of a number of separate but interconnected tales, including the 
‘training legend, the ‘paradise legend’, the ‘hashish legend’, and the ‘death-leap 
legend’.'’ The legends developed in stages culminating in a synthesis popularized 
by Marco Polo. 

Benjamin of Tudela, the Spanish rabbi and traveller who was in Syria in 1167, is 
one of the very first Europeans to have written about the Isma‘ilis.'* He noted that 
in Syria there existed a people strongly devoted to their chief or elder, whom they 
also regarded as their prophet. These people, whom he called the Hashishin, had 
their principal seat at Qadmus and were dreaded by their neighbours, he added, 
because they would kill even kings at the expense of their own lives. Benjamin 
also referred, again for the first time, to the Persian Isma‘ilis who, according to 
him, lived in the mountainous district of Mulhet;'° obviously a corruption of the 
Arabic mulhid (plural, malahida), a Muslim term of abuse for a religious deviant 
or heretic and the most common anti-Isma‘ili epithet. It is interesting to note, 
however, that Benjamin failed to realize that the people he was describing were 
actually Muslims. 

Another early description of the group is contained in a diplomatic report 
dated 1175 of an envoy sent to Egypt and Syria by the Holy Roman emperor 
Frederick I Barbarossa.!° The envoy, a certain Burchard or Gerhard, reports that, 


... on the confines of Damascus, Antioch and Aleppo there is a certain 
race of Saracens in the mountains, who in their own vernacular are called 
Heyssessini and in Roman segnors de montana. This race of men live without 
laws ... They dwell in the mountains and are quasi impregnable, because 
of their fortified castles... They have among them a lord, who inspires the 
greatest fear in the Saracen princes near and far, and also in the neighbouring 
Christians, because he is accustomed to killing them in a strange manner. 


The report then goes on to explain how the chief of the sect trained the many 
sons of his peasants, raised from childhood in his mountain palaces, in strict 
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obedience to his commands for the exclusive purpose of carrying out these killing 
missions. This is the earliest evidence of the ‘training legend’. 

William, Archbishop of Tyre, the famous historian who spent the greater part 
of his life in the Latin East and died in Rome in or about 1184, is the first occidental 
chronicler of the Crusades to have described the Isma‘ilis. He included a general 
account of them in his history of Palestine, which also covers the Crusader events 
from their very inception in 1095 up to 1184. He states that these sectarians, living 
in the diocese of Tortosa, numbered some 60,000 and possessed ten castles with 
their surrounding villages. Emphasizing the high degree of obedience of these 
people towards their chief, William of Tyre further notes that both the Christians 
and Muslims called these sectarians Assissini, the origin of which name admittedly 
remained unknown to him.!” 

In 1192, Conrad of Montferrat, the titular ruler of the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem, fell victim in Tyre to the daggers of two apparent monks, who were 
allegedly Nizari emissaries in disguise, sent by the Old Man. This event, occurring 
just before the death of Rashid al-Din Sinan himself, the original Old Man of the 
Mountain, greatly impressed the Frankish circles. It came to be discussed, usually 
with some explanatory notes on the Isma'ilis, by most of the occidental histori- 
ans ofthe Third Crusade (1189—1192).!? The narrative ofthe German chronicler 
Arnold of Lübeck (d. 1212) is of particular interest because it also seems to be the 
earliest Western source referring to an intoxicating potion administered by the 
Old Man to the would-be fidā īs from amongst the Syrian sectarians, and as such 
may be taken to represent the first statement of the “hashish legend’; Arnold adds 
that these Saracens are called Heissessin in their own language. ? Soon afterwards, 
in 1194, a meeting reportedly took place between Henry of Champagne (d. 1197), 
the effective ruler of the kingdom of Jerusalem after Conrad, and the "Old Man” 
who had just succeeded Sinān in the latter's castle at Kahf. A most impressive 
story, first related by the continuators of William of Tyre and repeated by many 
later European writers, such as the Venetian historian Marino Sanudo Torsello 
and the Dominican friar Francesco Pipino of Bologna, of how the Isma'ilis 
would leap to their death from high towers in a show of loyalty to their chief, 
dates back to this meeting.^? 

Gradually, contacts increased between the Franks and the Ismā'īlīs, including 
those arising from the payment of tributes by the Syrian Isma‘ilis to the mili- 
tary orders of the Crusades, the Templars and the Hospitallers. However, West- 
ern historians of the first half of the thirteenth century added few new details 
to the knowledge of the Isma'ilis then held by the Europeans. James of Vitry 
(d. 1240), who was bishop of Acre during 1216-1228 and also participated in the 
Fifth Crusade (1217-1221), while discussing the Syrian Isma' ilis and putting their 
number at 40,000, merely noted that they had originated in Persia.^' However, he 
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committed an error of his own by contending that the Isma‘ilis were descended 
from the Jews. The same point was repeated by Thietmar, a German traveller 
who visited the Holy Land in the first quarter of that century.” James of Vitry is 
also the earliest European author to refer to the training places of the would-be 
fidā”īs as the locis secretis et delectabilibus, the secret and delightful places, as if 
vaguely anticipating the terrestrial ‘secret garden of paradise’ elaborated later by 
Marco Polo. Shortly thereafter, Matthew Paris (d. 1259), the English monk and 
historian who is noted for his knowledge of European events between 1235 and 
1259, made several references to the Isma'ilis. Of particular importance is his 
account of the arrival in Europe in 1238 of a mission sent by the Old Man of the 
Mountain to ask the assistance of Louis IX and Henry III, the kings of France 
and England, against the imminent threat of the Tartars, as the Mongols were to 
be called for a long time to come.” 

By the middle of the thirteenth century, however, more direct information 
began to appear about the Isma‘ilis of both Syria and Persia, mainly as a result 
of the activities and the diplomatic designs of Louis IX, better known as Saint 
Louis (d. 1270). St Louis, the same king who had been approached earlier in 
Europe by an Isma‘ili mission, now led the Seventh Crusade (1248-1254) to the 
Holy Land. But after his early defeat in Egypt, he went to Acre and remained in 
Palestine for almost four years (May 1250—April 1254). It was during this period 
that the French king exchanged embassies with the Old Man of the Mountain and 
established friendly relations with the Isma‘ilis. We have an invaluable account of 
his dealings with the Syrian Nizaris from the vivid pen of the French chronicler 
John of Joinville (d. 1317), who accompanied the king on his Crusade and became 
his intimate companion in the Holy Land.’ 

John of Joinville, who interestingly enough refers to the Nizari Isma‘ilis as 
both the Assacis and the Bedouins, relates that ‘during the king’s residence at 
Acre, there came likewise to him ambassadors from the prince of the Bedouins, 
called the Old Man of the Mountain, demanding of him gifts, ‘in like manner 
as the emperor of Germany, the king of Hungary, the sultan of Babylon, and 
many other princes, have yearly done; for they know, that they would not be 
allowed to exist or reign, but during his good pleasure’. The ambassadors made 
it known, however, that their chief (seigneur) would be equally satisfied if the 
king were to ‘acquit him of the tribute he pays annually to the grand master of 
the Temple, or the Hospital: On the intervention of the said Grand Masters, the 
Nizārī emissaries failed to win the king's approval for either of their requests, 
notwithstanding a second meeting which took place a fortnight later. St Louis, 
in his search for new alliances, encouraged these contacts and reciprocated by 
sending his own envoys, accompanied by an Arabic-speaking friar, Yves le Breton, 
to the Nizari chief. During their meetings, which probably took place in 1250 at 
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the main Nizārī stronghold of Masyāf in central Syria, Yves conversed with the 
Nizārī Isma‘ili chief on ‘the articles of his faith’. According to John of Joinville, 
Yves later reported to the king some details on the religious beliefs of the Nizaris, 
as he had understood them. The Old Man, he said, ‘did not believe in Mahomet, 
but followed the religion of Aly. They also maintained, Yves related, that ‘when 
any one is killed by the command or in the service of his superior, the soul of the 
person so killed goes into another body of higher rank, and enjoys more comforts 
than before’. Yves cited this belief in metempsychosis as the main reason why the 
Nizaris were eager to be killed in the service of their chief. John of Joinville himself 
collected some information about the Ismá ilis, and notes that ‘their numbers 
are not to be counted; for they dwell in the kingdoms of Jerusalem, Egypt, and 
throughout all the lands of the Saracens and infidels.” 

The main diplomatic ambition of Louis IX of France, however, was to secure an 
alliance with the Mongols against the Muslims. In pursuit of this objective and 
encouraged by the news of the Mongols’ tendencies towards Nestorian Chris- 
tianity, the king entrusted William of Rubruck (Rubruquis), a Franciscan friar 
at his court, with an informal mission to the Great Khan in Mongolia. We have 
several references to the Persian Isma'ilis in William's account of his journey, 
which he embarked upon in 1253.7? He also seems to have been amongst the first 
Europeans to have designated the Persian Isma‘ilis by names such as Axasins and 
Hacsasins, hitherto used only in connection with the Syrian Isma‘ilis. Doubtless, 
William had heard these terms from the Crusaders and was himself aware of 
the ties between the Syrian and the Persian Nizaris. William of Rubruck passed 
the first half of 1254 at the court of the Great Khan Mongke (d. 1259), in and 
near his capital at Karakorum. There, he noticed strict security measures against 
foreigners, because ‘it had been reported to Mangu Chan that forty Hacsasins 
had entered the city under various guises to kill him’. This, as William learned, 
might have been in reprisal for the fact that the Great Khan had already sent one 
of his brothers ‘to the country of the Hacsasins, whom they call Mulidet, and he 
ordered him to put them all to death’. The brother in question, it will be recalled, 
was Hülegü, who had left Mongolia in 1253 at the head of a major expedition. 

Meanwhile, the most celebrated of all the medieval European travellers, the 
Venetian Marco Polo (1254-1324), had embarked on his famous journey to 
China. According to his travel accounts, the youthful Marco accompanied his 
father and uncle on their second journey to the court of Oubilai (1260—1294), 
Mēngke's brother and successor. The Polos started from Acre in 1271, and on 
their way passed through Persia in 1272, about fifteen years after the collapse 
of the Nizārī state there. Marco Polo, who committed his itinerary to writing in 
1298, after having spent some seventeen years in China and finally returning to 
Venice in 1295, relates what he had heard in Persia from several natives of that 
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country concerning the Old Man of the Mountain and the Persian Isma‘ilis,”” 
whom he calls the Mulehet, Mulcete, etc.^? 


The Old Man was called in their language ALOADIN. He had caused a certain 
valley between two mountains to be enclosed, and had turned itinto a garden, 
the largest and most beautiful that ever was seen, filled with every variety 
of fruit. In it were erected pavilions and palaces the most elegant that can 
be imagined, all covered with gilding and exquisite painting. And there were 
runnels too, flowing freely with wine and milk and honey and water; and 
numbers of ladies and of the most beautiful damsels in the world, who could 
play on all manner of instruments, and sung most sweetly, and danced in a 
manner that it was charming to behold. For the Old Man desired to make 
his people believe that this was actually Paradise. So he had fashioned it after 
the description that Mahommet gave of his Paradise, to wit, that it should be 
a beautiful garden running with conduits of wine and milk and honey and 
water, and full of lovely women for the delectation of all its inmates. And 
sure enough the Saracens of those parts believed that it was Paradise! 

Now no man was allowed to enter the Garden save those whom he intended 
to be his ASHISHIN. There was a Fortress at the entrance to the Garden, 
strong enough to resist all the world, and there was no other way to get in. He 
kept at his Court a number of the youths of the country, from 12 to 20 years 
of age, such as had a taste for soldiering, and to these he used to tell tales 
about Paradise, just as Mahommet had been wont to do, and they believed 
in him just as the Saracens believe in Mahommet. Then he would introduce 
them into his garden, some four, or six, or ten at a time, having first made 
them drink a certain potion which cast them into a deep sleep, and then 
causing them to be lifted and carried in. So when they awoke, they found 
themselves in the Garden. 


It is then related, in respect to the training of these Assassins or Ashishin, which 
is the English rendering of Asciscin adopted by Sir Henry Yule (1820—1889),*” 
the learned translator and commentator of Marco Polo, that 


Now this Prince whom we call the Old One kept his Court in grand and 
noble style, and made those simple hill-folks about him believe firmly that 
he was a great Prophet. And when he wanted one of his Ashishin to send on 
any mission, he would cause that potion whereof I spoke to be given to one 
of the youths in the garden, and then had him carried into his Palace. So 
when the young man awoke, he found himself in the Castle, and no longer in 
that Paradise; whereat he was not over well pleased. He was then conducted 
to the Old Man’s presence, and bowed before him with great veneration as 
believing himself to be in the presence of a true Prophet. The Prince would 
then ask whence he came, and he would reply that he came from Paradise! 
and that it was exactly such as Mahommet had described it in the Law. This 
of course gave the others who stood by, and who had not been admitted, the 
greatest desire to enter therein. 
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So when the Old Man would have any Prince slain, he would say to such 
a youth: "Go thou and slay So and So; and when thou returnest my Angels 
shall bear thee into Paradise. And shouldst thou die, natheless even so will 
I send my Angels to carry thee back into Paradise.’ So he caused them to 
believe; and thus there was no order of his that they would not affront any 
peril to execute, for the great desire they had to get back into that Paradise 
of his. And in this manner the Old One got his people to murder any one 
whom he desired to get rid of. Thus, too, the great dread that he inspired 
all Princes withal, made them become his tributaries in order that he might 
abide at peace and amity with them. 


At the end of his narrative, Marco Polo states that the Old Man had his deputies 
in the territories of Damascus and Curdistan, who copied him exactly in the same 
manner. And that the end of the Old Man came when, after being besieged for 
three years, he and all his men were put to death by the Mongols who also 
destroyed his castle with its garden of paradise. Several points are noteworthy in 
connection with Marco Polo’s narrative, which has been read and often repeated 
by generations of Westerners during the last 700 years. 

Marco Polo’s description of the Old Man’s castle may appear to refer to one 
of the Nizari fortresses in the Alamit valley. But, as Yule was perhaps the first 
person to point out, ‘there is no reason to suppose that Polo visited Alamūt, 
which would have been quite out of the road that he is following.” The then 
eighteen-year-old traveller may actually have heard some details about thelocality 
of Alamüt, as his entire account of the Persian Ismā'īlīs is admittedly not based 
on personal observation. It is possible, however, that he did visit a ruined Nizàri 
castle somewhere in Persia,*! although it has not been possible to identify the 
site. It is in eastern Persia, around Tabas and Tūn in Quhistan, the barren region 
in the south of Khurāsān, that Marco Polo interrupts his itinerary to discuss the 
Old Man, a digression probably triggered by seeing a Nizari fortress.”” It may, 
therefore, be inferred that the castle in question was either the mountainous 
stronghold of Girdkth near Damghan, which had finally surrendered to the 
Mongols in 1270, about two years before the Polo party crossed Khurasan into 
northern Afghanistan, or, more probably, some fortress in eastern Quhistan. It 
will be recalled that the Nizari Isma‘ilis had previously controlled several main 
towns in that region, where they had also developed an elaborate network of 
fortresses. 

Marco Polo, like William of Rubruck before him, uses various forms of the 
name Assassin in reference to the Persian Isma'ilis.? However, he adopts this 
name only in connection with those sectarians to be sent on missions, as distinct 
from the Isma‘ilis in general, whom he designates by the corrupted forms of 
mulhid and malahida. In this exclusive sense, the term Assassin denotes those 
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sectarians who were called fida’is, or fidawis, by the Nizari Isma‘ilis. At any 
rate, Marco Polo’s description of the ‘Old Man and his Assassins’ represents the 
most elaborate synthesis of the Assassin legends, and he added his own original 
contribution in the form of the Old Man’s ‘secret garden of paradise’. Finally, it 
may be noted that Marco Polo also uses, perhaps in the first instance of its kind, 
the Syrian title ‘Old Man of the Mountain’ in reference to the chief of the Persian 
Isma‘ilis whose supremacy over their Syrian co-religionists he had distinctly 
acknowledged. Needless to add, ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad III (d. 653/1255), Marco 
Polo’s Old Man Aloadin, was only the penultimate ruler of the Nizari state centred 
in Persia. The last ruler was his son Rukn al-Din who surrendered to the Mongols 
in 1256 and was killed by them shortly afterwards on Méngke’s orders. 

Marco Polo’s version of the Assassin legends was reiterated to various degrees by 
subsequent European writers as the standard description of the subject. However, 
it did not occur to anyone in Europe that Marco Polo may have actually heard 
the tales in Italy after returning to Venice in 1295 from his journeys to the East 
(tales that were by then widespread in Europe and could be traced to European 
antecedents on the subject), or that the Assassin legends found in Marco Polo’s 
travelogue may have been entirely inserted, as a digressionary note, by Rustichello 
of Pisa, the Italian romance writer who was actually responsible for committing 
the account of Marco Polo’s travels to writing. No more can be said on this subject 
at the present state of our knowledge, especially as the original version of Marco 
Polo’s travelogue written by Rustichello in a peculiar form of old French mixed 
with Italian has not been recovered. In this connection, it may also be noted that 
Marco Polo himself evidently revised his travelogue during the last twenty years 
of his life, at which time he could have readily appropriated the Assassin legends 
regarding the Syrian Nizaris then current in Europe. In fact, it was Marco Polo 
who transferred the scene of the legends from Syria to Persia. The contemporary 
historian Juwayni, an avowed enemy of the Nizaris who accompanied Hiilegii to 
Alamūt in 1256 and personally inspected the fortress before its destruction by 
the Mongols, does not report discovering any ‘secret garden of paradise’ there, 
as claimed in Marco Polo’s popular account. 

By the end of the thirteenth century, the Mamluks had ended the political 
prominence of the Syrian Nizaris, and had also reduced the dominion of the 
Crusaders in the Levant to a small strip of coastland in Syria. By 1291, Acre, the 
last outpost of Christendom in the Holy Land, had fallen into Mamluk hands. 
These developments also marked the end of relations between the Crusaders and 
the Syrian Nizaris. By that time, the name Assassin in its different forms, and the 
tales about the sectarians who bore it, had been disseminated in Europe by the 
Crusaders and other Europeans returning from the Near East.** Indeed, by the 
turn of the thirteenth century, Provencal poets had already made comparisons 
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between their own romantic devotion and the fanatical loyalty of the Assassins 
to the Old Man of the Mountain. But it was the tactics of the fida’is against 
the enemies of their community, rather than their self-sacrificing devotion to 
their leader, that eventually impressed the Europeans and gave the word Assassin 
a new meaning. By the first half of the fourteenth century, instead of signifying 
the name ofa group in the Near East, the word had come to mean a professional 
killer. The earliest European examples of this usage, retained to the present day, 
apparently occurred in Italy. The great Italian poet Dante (1265—1321) speaks 
of the treacherous assassin (Le perfido assassin) in his La Divina Commedia; 
and Giovanni Villani (d. 1348), the Florentine historian, relates how the lord of 
Lucca sent his assassins (i suoi assassini) to Pisa to kill an enemy.** The occidental 
observers of the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs had thus introduced a new common noun to 
most Western European languages. 

When the Crusaders spoke of the Assassins, they originally referred to the 
Nizari Isma‘ilis of Syria. Later, the term was also commonly applied to the Per- 
sian Nizaris by European travellers and chroniclers. “Old Man of the Mountain’ 
had a similar history. It was initially used by the Crusaders only in respect to 
the Syrian leader of the Nizaris. As Bernard Lewis has observed, it would not be 
unnatural for the Isma'ilis to use the common Muslim term of respect, shaykh, 
also meaning ‘Old Man’ or ‘Elder’, in reference to their leader." However, the 
Crusaders misunderstood the term shaykh, rendering it on the basis of its sec- 
ondary meaning into Latin as Vetus, Vetulus or Senex, rather than by its more 
relevant equivalents Senior or Dominus. In any event, the meaning of this title was 
also linked with the mountainous fortresses in which the Syrian Nizari leaders 
lived. It should be added, however, that the Syrian title 'Old Man of the Moun- 
tain' seems to have been used only by the Crusaders and other occidental sources, 
since thus far it has not come to light in any contemporary Arabic or Persian 
sources. Consequently, the full Arabic equivalent of this title, Shaykh al-Jabal, 
may represent a later translation from the Latin forms used by the occidental 
chroniclers of the Crusades, forms such as Vetus de Montanis. 

Be that as it may, Europeans continued to maintain an interest in the Isma'ilis. 
Marco Polo particularly stirred the imagination of his contemporaries, and his 
garden of paradise story was adopted by several writers in the early fourteenth 
century. In this connection, the account of Odoric of Pordenone (d. 1331), the 
Franciscan missionary from northern Italy who visited China during 1323-1327, 
is of particular importance. On his return, Odoric apparently passed, around 
1328, through northern Persia along the coast of the Caspian Sea where he 
visited a certain country called Melistorte or Millistorte (probably corruptions 
of malahida).? In his account, ? which may refer to the Alamüt valley, Odoric 
repeats Marco Polo's narrative almost in its entirety. 
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By the sixteenth century, when the centres of the Isma‘ili movement had moved 
farther away to Yaman and India, the greatly reduced number of Nizaris of the 
Near East were now either living in secrecy, as in Persia, or had become obedient 
subjects of the Ottoman empire. As a result, European documentations of the 
Isma‘ilis during the Renaissance became few and far between. They were now 
referred to mainly by an occasional missionary or traveller to the Holy Land. 
But Western scholarship continued to be based on the earlier impressions of the 
Crusaders. For instance, the Dominican friar Felix Fabri, who visited the Holy 
Land twice between 1480 and 1484, mentions the Assassins amongst the peoples 
of the region, and fancifully repeats that 


their captain causes their young men to be taught diverse languages, and 
sends them out into other kingdoms to serve the kings thereof; to the end 
that, when the time requires it, each king’s servant may kill him by poison 
or otherwise. If after slaying a king the servant makes good his escape to his 
own land, he is rewarded with honours, riches and dignities; if he is taken 
and put to death, he is worshipped in his own country as a martyr.” 


Soon, first-hand accounts came to be supplemented by more scholarly inves- 
tigations. The first Western monograph devoted entirely to the subject of the 
Isma‘ilis seems to be that of Denis Lebey de Batilly, a French official at the court 
of Henry IV.*! The author had become deeply concerned about the revival of 
political murders in Europe, after the 1589 stabbing of Henry III of France at the 
hands ofa Jacobin friar, whom he refers to as “un religieux assasin-porte-couteau.. 
Apprehensive about the existence of would-be assassins in the religious orders 
of Christendom, he set out, in 1595, to compose a short treatise on the true 
origin of the word assasin, which had acquired new currency in France, and the 
history of the Muslim sect to which it originally belonged, calling these sectaries 
"les premiers et anciens assasins d'entre les Sarrasins et Mahometans. This work, 
however, was based almost exclusively on the occidental chronicles, the accounts 
of which were combined in a confusing manner with Marco Polo's narrative, and 
it did not add any new detail to what had been known on the subject in Europe 
some three centuries earlier. 

The next important publication appeared in 1659, when Henricus Bengertus 
produced his edition of the Chronicle of Arnold of Lübeck. In his explanatory 
notes, the learned German editor briefly discusses the Isma'ilis and enumerates 
the name of almost every Latin author who, to his knowledge, had mentioned 
the Assassins." However, Bengertus, too, thought that it was the Mongols who 
destroyed the power of the Syrian Nizaris. For some time, this error was repeated 
by many scholars, including the prodigious Johann Philipp Baratier (1721—1740). 
But in his French translation of Benjamin of Tudela’s itinerary, he rectified that 
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traveller’s erroneous notion of making the Persian Nizārīs subservient to the chief 
ofthe Syrian sectaries.*” It should be added that, by the seventeenth century, the 
etymology of the word Assassin had long been forgotten in Europe. Consequently, 
an increasing number of philologists and lexicographers now started to collect 
the variants of this term used in occidental sources, such as Accini, Arsasini, 
Assassi, Assassini, Assessini, Assissini, Hesesin, Heyssessini, etc., as well as the form 
Hashishin mentioned only by Benjamin of Tudela. Many additional etymologies 
were also proposed. Charles du Fresne du Cange (1610-1668), who discussed 
Assassini in his glossary of medieval Latin first published in 1678, is one of 
the most famous pioneers in this respect. In this study he was joined by several 
contemporaries, such as Gilles Mēnages (1613—1692), anda host of later scholars 
who included similar entries in their etymological dictionaries. 

The first important advance in the study of the Ismā'īlīs however appeared in 
1697, with the posthumous publication of the encyclopaedic work of Barthélemy 
d'Herbelot (1625-1695). This pioneer work of Western orientalism, which 
covered all fields of the Muslim East, was to remain the standard reference 
work in Europe until the early nineteenth century. The noted French orientalist 
d'Herbelot (who never visited the orient) had read and utilized in his encyclopae- 
dia a variety of Arabic, Persian and Turkish sources. As a result, he now offered 
details on the history and religion of Islam hitherto unknown to Europeans. He 
was also able to identify the Isma'ilis more correctly, studying them within the 
broader context of Islam. In a number of entries, such as "Bathania, Carmath, 
"Fathemiah, 'Ismaelioun, "Molahedoun, and 'Schiah, d'Herbelot showed clearly 
that the Isma'ilis were in fact one of the main divisions of Shri Islam, and that 
they themselves had been further subdivided into two main groups: the Isma'ilis 
of Africa and Egypt (Fatémites) and those of Asia (also called Melahedah Kouh- 
estan). The latter group, he noted, had its seat at Alamūt and was founded by 
Hasan-i Sabbah, who was succeeded by seven more princes. 

During the eighteenth century, European scholarship made little further 
progress in the field. Thomas Hyde of Oxford, whilst discussing his own ety- 
mology of Assassini, assured his readers that the Mount Lebanon used to be 
inhabited by many sectarians coming from the region of Kurdistan, and that 
the so-called Assassins were in fact of Kurdish origin.'* Joseph Simon Assemani 
(1687-1768), belonging to the Syrian Maronite al-Sim‘ani family of orientalists 
and a custodian of the Vatican Library, made brief references to the Assassins 
and suggested his own peculiar etymology." There were other incidental refer- 
ences to the sectarians by the European missionaries, travellers and historians 
of that century. A more detailed account was produced by Pierre Alexandre 
de la Ravaliére (1697-1762), a French bishop who, however, concerned himself 
exclusively with the murder of Conrad of Montferrat and the two unsuccessful 
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assassination plots alleged to have been planned by the Syrian Nizaris against 
kings Philip II Augustus and St Louis of France.” The Druzes, an offshoot of the 
Ismā'īlīs, were now also investigated for the first time.”’ But the most important 
contribution of the eighteenth century was contained in two memoirs read in 
1743 bya French non-orientalist, Camille Falconet (1671—1762), to the Académie 
Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. In these memoirs, Falconet, after review- 
ing the works of his predecessors, presented a summary account of the history 
and religion of the Persian and Syrian Nizaris with references to the origins of 
the Isma‘ilis and yet another etymology of the name Assassin.”! 

By the early years of the nineteenth century, the Isma'ilis were still being inves- 
tigated almost strictly from the limited and biased viewpoint of the Crusaders 
and their Assassin legends, mainly because Eastern sources had not yet started to 
be utilized on any meaningful scale in Europe. Joseph Assemani's great-nephew, 
Abbot Simone Assemani (1752-1821), who had spent the earlier part of his life 
in Tripoli where he had heard about the contemporary Syrian Ismā'īlīs, and who 
later became a professor of oriental languages at a seminary in Padua, published 
in 1806 a hostile article on the sectarians.”” He also proposed an etymology for 
Assissana, which he believed to be the original name of the Nizārīs. According to 
him, the word Assassini, a corruption of Assissani, was connected with the Ara- 
bic word assissath (al-sīsa), meaning rock or fortress; thus, Assissani (al-sīsānī) 
referred to someone who dwelt in a rock fortress. 


Orientalist perspectives 


Meanwhile, scientific orientalism had begun in France with the establishment in 
1795 of the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris. Baron Antoine Isaac 
Silvestre de Sacy (1758—1838), the most distinguished orientalist of his time, 
became the first professor of Arabic in the newly founded School of Oriental 
Languages and was appointed in 1806 to the new chair of Persian at the College 
de France; later, he became the director of both these institutions as well as the 
president and permanent secretary of the Académie des Inscriptions. With an 
ever-increasing number of students and a wide circle of correspondents and 
disciples, de Sacy also acquired the distinction of being the teacher of the most 
prominent orientalists of the first half ofthe nineteenth century. At the same time, 
oriental studies had received an important boost from the Napoleonic expedition 
of 1798-1799 to Egypt and Syria. In the aftermath of these developments there 
were significant increases in the number of orientalists, particularly in France and 
Germany, and oriental chairs in European universities. This enhanced interest in 
orientalism found expression also in the publication of specialized periodicals, 
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beginning in 1809 with the Fundgruben des Orients, and also in the foundation 
of learned societies. The Société Asiatique was formed in 1822 with de Sacy as 
its first president, and was followed by other societies which played important 
roles in facilitating the research activities of the orientalists. The orientalists of 
the nineteenth century produced more scholarly studies of Islam on the basis 
of the Arabic manuscripts written mainly by Sunni authors. As a result, they 
studied Islam according to Sunni perspectives and, borrowing classifications from 
Christian contexts, treated Shr ism as the ‘heterodox’ interpretation of Islam by 
contrast to Sunnism, which was taken to represent ‘orthodoxy’ It was mainly on 
this basis, as well as the continued attraction of the seminal Assassin legend, that 
the orientalists launched their own study of the Isma‘ilis. 

It was Silvestre de Sacy, who maintained a life-long interest in the religion of 
the Druzes,” who finally solved the mystery of the name Assassin. Utilizing the 
collection of Arabic manuscripts at the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris, de Sacy 
prepared an important memoir which he read before the Institut de France in 
May 1809.” In this memoir, he examined and rejected previous explanations and 
showed, once and for all, that the word Assassin was connected with the Arabic 
word hashish, referring to Indian hemp, a narcotic product of cannabis sativa. 
More specifically, he suggested that the main variant forms (such as Assissini and 
Assassini) occurring in base-Latin documents of the Crusaders and in different 
European languages were derived from two alternative Arabic forms, hashishi 
(plural, hashishiyya or hashishiyyin) and hashshash (plural, hashshashin). While 
de Sacy was able to cite Arabic texts, notably by the Syrian chronicler Abu Shama 
(599—665/1203—1267), in which the sectarians are called hashishi, he was unable 
to do the same for the second Arabic form of his suggested etymology. Nor have 
any texts come to light since then employing the form hashshash, the common 
epithet for a hashish-consumer. Therefore, as Bernard Lewis has argued, this part 
of de Sacy’s theory, with all that it implies, must be abandoned, and it would seem 
that all the European variants of the name Assassin are corruptions of hashishi 
and its plural forms.” 

De Sacy also made some conjectures on the reason for the application of 
the name to the Nizaris. He had no doubt that hashish, or rather a hashish- 
containing potion was, in some manner, used by the Nizaris. But, unlike some 
other orientalists, he did not subscribe to the opinion that the sectarians were 
called the Assassins because they were addicts to the euphoria-producing potion. 
Similarly, he excluded the possibility of any habitual use of this debilitating drug 
by the Nizari fida’is to whom alone he thought the term originally applied. De 
Sacy believed that hashish was, at the time, the secret possession of the Nizàri 
chiefs who used it in a regulated manner on the fidā īs to inspire them with 
dreams of paradise and blind obedience. In other words, while not necessarily 
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accepting the reality of a garden of paradise into which the drugged devotees 
would be led, de Sacy nevertheless linked his own interpretation to the famous 
tale told by Marco Polo and others about the alleged practices of the Nizaris. 

The tale of how the Nizari chiefs secretly administered hashish to the fida’is 
in order to control and motivate them has been accepted by many scholars since 
Arnold of Lübeck. But the fact remains that neither the Isma‘ili texts which have 
come to light in modern times nor any serious contemporary Muslim source in 
general attest to the actual use of hashish, with or without gardens of paradise, by 
the Nizaris. Therefore, following Lewis and Hodgson's summaries of the relevant 
arguments, it would seem that the various versions of this once popular tale 
should now be dismissed as fictitious." 

The use and effects of hashish were known at the time, as best witnessed by 
the existence of the name hashīshiyya. Therefore the drug could not have been 
the secret property of the Nizari chiefs, as suggested by de Sacy. Furthermore, the 
name is rarely used by the Muslim authors who, in contrast to the Crusaders and 
other Europeans, prefer to designate the sectarians by religious names such as 
Batiniyya and Ta‘limiyya, or simply as the Isma‘iliyya and Nizāriyya, if not using 
terms of abuse like malahida. However, a few contemporary Muslim historians, 
mainly from the thirteenth century, occasionally use the term hashishiyya in 
reference to the Nizaris of Syria (al-Shām);*” while the Nizaris of Persia, as noted, 
are also called hashishi in some Caspian Zaydi texts. But in all these Islamic 
sources, the terms hashishi and hashishiyya are used in reference to the Nizaris 
without any derivative explanation. 

In all probability, the name hashishiyya was applied to the Nizaris as a term 
of abuse and reproach. The Nizaris were already a target for hostility by other 
Muslims and would easily qualify for every sort of contemptuous judgement on 
their beliefs and behaviour. In other words, it seems that the name hashishiyya 
reflected a criticism of the Nizaris rather than an accurate description of their 
secret practices. And it was the name that gave rise to the imaginative tales which 
supplied some justification of the behaviour that would otherwise seem rather 
incomprehensible to ill-informed Westerners. 

Be that as it may, by drawing on generally hostile sources and the fanciful 
accounts of the Crusaders, de Sacy inevitably endorsed at least partially the anti- 
Isma‘ili “black legend’ of the Sunni polemicists and the Assassin legends of the 
Crusader era. Despite its deficiencies, however, de Sacy’s memoir was a landmark 
in Isma‘ili studies in Europe, and it paved the way for more systematic endeavours 
based on Eastern sources and a number of more strictly historical studies during 
the next few decades. Etienne Marc Quatremére (1782—1857) published a few 
short works on the Fatimids and the Nizārīs.”* This great orientalist, it will 
be recalled, also made available for the first time in printed form a portion of 
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Rashīd al-Dīn's famous history which, together with that of Juwaynī, represents 
the earliest Persian historical sources on the Nizārīs. Another French orientalist, 
Jourdain, who in 1813 had edited and translated the section on the Persian 
Nizārīs containedin another important Persian history by Mīrkhwānd, produced 
a summary account of the Nizārīs.”” Meanwhile, de Sacy had continued his 
broader investigation of the Isma‘ilis. In what was to be his final work, and 
the result of over thirty years’ study of the Druze religion, he devoted a long 
introduction to the origins and the early history of the Ismā'īlī movement." It 
was there that de Sacy also discussed at some length Isma'ili doctrine, including 
a so-called seven-degree initiation process for the adepts, and presented the 
controversial ‘Abd Allah b. Maymun al-Qaddahas the real ‘founder’ of Isma‘ilism, 
basing his case mainly on the lost, anti-Isma‘ili polemical work of Akha Muhsin 
as preserved in excerpts by al-Nuwayri, as discussed earlier. Indeed, de Sacy’s 
treatment of early Isma‘ilism continued to be maintained by the bulk of the 
subsequent orientalist studies up to more recent times. 

Of all the Western works on the Isma'ilis produced during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, however, the most widely read came from the pen of the 
Austrian orientalist and diplomat Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall (1774—1856). 
Like many other orientālists of his time, especially in Germany and Austria under 
the Habsburg monarchy, von Hammer had started his career in the diplomatic 
service, as a dragoman in Istanbul anda consul in the Balkans. In 1818, by utilizing 
the various chronicles of the Crusades as well as the Eastern manuscript sources 
in the Imperial Library, Vienna, and in his own private collection, he published 
a book in German devoted entirely to the Nizaris of the Alamüt period.^' This 
book traced for the first time, in a detailed manner, the entire history of the Nizari 
state in Persia, with briefer references to the Syrian Nizaris. Von Hammer’s book 
achieved great success and it was soon translated into French and English,” 
continuing to serve, until as recently as the 1930s, as the standard interpretation 
of the subject.°° 

It should be noted that von Hammer was strongly biased against the Nizaris 
and had accepted Marco Polo’s narrative in its entirety, together with all the 
defamations levelled against the Isma‘ilis by their Sunni enemies. Thus, he 
treated the Nizaris as ‘that union of imposters and dupes which, under the mask 
of a more austere creed and severer morals, undermined all religion and morality; 
that order of murderers, beneath whose daggers the lords of nations fell; all 
powerful, because, for the space of three centuries, they were universally dreaded, 
until the den of ruffians fell with the khaliphate, to whom, as the centre of spiritual 
and temporal power, it had at the outset sworn destruction.” This view, in turn, 
reflected a tacit purpose. Writing not too long after the French revolution, von 
Hammer apparently wanted to use the Nizaris as an example to produce a tract 
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for the times that would warn against ‘the pernicious influence of secret societies 
in weak governments, and of the dreadful prostitution of religion to the horrors of 
unbridled ambition’.° In line with this scheme, he drew close analogies between 
the ‘order of the Assassins’ on the one hand, and the European secret orders of 
his time, which he detested, such as the Templars, the Jesuits, the Illuminati, and 
the Freemasons, on the other. He emphasized parallels in terms of their ‘various 
grades of initiation; the appellations of master, companions, and novices; the 
public and the secret doctrine; the oath of unconditional obedience to unknown 
superiors, to serve the ends of the order.” 

With a few exceptions, European scholarship made little further progress 
in Isma‘ili studies during the second half of the nineteenth century. The out- 
standing exception was provided by the contributions of the French oriental- 
ist Charles Francois Defrémery (1822-1883) who collected a large number of 
references from various Muslim chronicles on the Nizaris of Persia and Syria. 
Having already translated the section on the Persian Nizari state, contained in 
the fourteenth-century Persian history of Hamd Allāh Mustawfi,** Defrémery 
then published the results of his Nizari studies in two long articles.”” A few years 
later, the Dutchman Reinhart Dozy (1820—1883) investigated the early history 
of the Ismā'īlīs,'” a subject that was more thoroughly pursued, especially with 
respect to the Carmatians or Oarmatīs, by another Dutch orientalist, Michael 
Jan de Goeje (1836—1909), whose erroneous interpretation of Fatimid—Qarmati 
relations was generally adopted.'' There also appeared for the first time a his- 
tory of the Fātimids, which was, however, a compilation from various Arabic 
chronicles,'” and several new works on the Druzes also appeared.”” 

De Sacy's treatment of early Ismā'īlism and the Nizārīs and von Hammers 
interpretation of Nizārī history continued to determine the perspective within 
which European orientalists set any reference they collected on the Isma'ilis. 
Orientalism, thus, gave a new lease of life to the myths surrounding the Isma'ilis. 
As a result, though some progress was slowly being made, the distorted image of 
Isma'ilism, reflecting the earlier misrepresentations, was nevertheless maintained 
through the opening decades of the twentieth century by anyone interested in 
the subject, including even the eminent Edward Granville Browne (1862—1926), 
who summarized the contributions of his predecessors." This should not cause 
any particular surprise since very few Ismā'īlī sources had been available to the 
orientalists of the nineteenth and early twentieth century. 

The earliest Isma'ili-related sources known to the West were the Druze 
manuscripts which found their way in the eighteenth century from the Lev- 
ant to the Bibliothēgue Royale and then to other major European libraries.” 
Similarly, the first Isma‘ili manuscripts to become known to orientalists came 
from Syria, the first area of Western interest in the Isma‘ilis. Jean Baptiste L. J. 
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Rousseau (1780—1831), the French consul-general in Aleppo from 1809 to 1816 
and a long-time resident of the Near East, who was also interested in oriental 
studies and maintained a close professional relationship with Silvestre de Sacy, 
was the first person to draw the attention of European orientalists to the existence 
of the contemporary Isma'ilis as well as to their local traditions and literature. In 
1810, he prepared a memoir on the Syrian Nizārīs of his time, which contained 
many interesting historical, social and religious details obtainable only through 
direct contact with the Nizaris themselves.’° This memoir received much pub- 
licity in Europe, mainly because of de Sacy’s association with it. Rousseau also 
supplied information to Europe about the Persian Nizaris. He had visited Per- 
sia in 1807—1808 as a member of an official French mission sent to the court 
of the second Qajar monarch, Fath “Ali Shah (1797—1834), and whilst there he 
had enquired about the Isma‘ilis of that country. Rousseau was surprised to find 
out that there were many Isma'ilis in Persia and that they still had their imam 
(a descendant of Isma‘il b. Ja‘far), whose name was Shah Khalil Allah. This 
imam, he was further told, resided at Kahak, a small village near Mahallat, and 
was revered almost like a god by his followers, including those Indian Isma‘ilis 
who came regularly from the banks of the Ganges to receive his blessings. In 1825, 
Rousseau’s account was confirmed, and new details were added to it by James 
Baillie Fraser (1783-1856), the Scottish traveller who in the course of a journey 
through Persia had heard, in 1822, about the Isma‘ilis there.’” 

Rousseau played another pioneering role in supplying direct evidence of the 
Isma‘ilis to contemporary Europe. This diplomat, who was an avid collector of 
oriental manuscripts and who, in the 1820s, sold 700 such manuscripts from his 
private collection to the newly-founded Asiatic Museum in St Petersburg, had 
obtained an anonymous Isma‘ili work from Masyaf, one of the main Isma‘ili cen- 
tres in Syria. This Arabic manuscript, containing a number of fragments bearing 
on the religious doctrines of the Nizaris, had been actually procured for Rousseau, 
soon after the Isma‘ilis were attacked and pillaged by their Nusayri neighbours in 
1809, by the noted Swiss orientalist and explorer John Lewis Burckhardt (1784— 
1817), who also produced some travel notes of his own on the Syrian sectaries."? 
In 1812, as the first instance of its kind, some extracts from this manuscript, as 
translated by Rousseau and communicated to de Sacy, were published in Paris.” 
Rousseau later sent this Nizārī source to the Société Asiatique and the full text 
of it was, in due course, printed and translated into French by Stanislas Guyard 
(1846—1884).*' A few years later, this young orientalist published, together with 
a valuable introduction and notes, the text and translation of yet another Nizārī 
work, which was the first source containing historical information to find its 
way to Europe.*' This Arabic manuscript on the life and the miraculous deeds 
of Rashid al-Din Sinan, composed around 1324, had been discovered in Syria 
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in 1848 and then donated to the library of the Société Asiatique, where it was 
re-discovered some thirty years later by Guyard himself.** Meanwhile, a few other 
Isma'ili texts of Syrian provenance had been sent by a Protestant missionary to 
distant America." These early discoveries of Isma‘ili sources were, however, few 
and far between, and it was largely scholars in Paris, the capital of orientalism in 
the nineteenth century, who had access to them. 

Direct information about the Ismā'īlīs reflecting their own viewpoint contin- 
ued to become available. The travelogue of Nasir-i Khusraw was published for 
the first time, accompanied by a French translation, as were some other Persian 
works of this famous traveller, poet and Isma'ili da7 of the 5th/11th century.?* In 
1898, Paul Casanova (1861-1926) announced his discovery at the Bibliothèque 
Nationale ofa manuscript containing the last section of the famous encyclopaedic 
work, Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa’ (The Epistles of the Brethren of Purity).*? This French 
orientalist, who later produced some important studies on the Fatimids and had 
already published some numismatic notes on the Nizārīs,** was the first Euro- 
pean to recognize the Isma‘ili affiliation of this work. Before this, several copies 
of the Epistles had been known to Europe, and the German orientalist Friedrich 
Dieterici (1821—1903) had published many portions of the Rasā 'il, without real- 
izing their Ismā'īlī character." 

Other types of information about the Ismā'īlīs had now started to appear. 
Earlier in the nineteenth century, some brief notes had been published on Alamūt 
by British officers who had visited the ruins of the fortress or its vicinity** 
but Max van Berchem (1863-1921), while travelling in Syria in 1895, read and 
studied almost all of the epigraphic evidence of the Syrian Nizari fortresses.*” 
Different types of archaeological evidence from the Fatimid period had already 
been presented by van Berchem himself.”” Much information on the Khojas and 
the first of the modern Nizari imams to bear the title ofthe Agha Khan (Aga Khan) 
also became available in the course of a peculiar case investigated by the High 
Court of Bombay, culminating in the famous legal judgement of 1866.”' All these 
developments, together with progress in the publication of new Muslim sources 
and the reinterpretation of the old ones, were paving the way for a revaluation 
of the Ismā'īlīs. 

In the opening decades of the twentieth century, Isma‘ili manuscripts began 
to be recovered from other regions and, though still on a limited basis, more 
systematically. In 1903, Giuseppe Caprotti (1869-1919), an Italian merchant 
who had spent some thirty years in Yaman, brought a collection of sixty Arabic 
manuscripts from San‘a’ to Italy. Between 1906 and 1909, he sold these and 
more than 1500 other manuscripts of south Arabian origin to the Ambrosiana 
Library in Milan. While being catalogued, the Caprotti Collection was found by 
Eugenio Griffini (1878-1925), the Milanese Islamicist, to contain several works 
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on Ismā'īlī doctrine.”” Of greater importance were the efforts of some Russian 
scholars and officials who, having become aware of the existence of Isma‘ili 
communities within their own domains in Central Asia, now tried to establish 
direct contact with them. The Central Asian Ism&'ilis, it may be noted, belong to 
the Nizārī branch and are to be found mainly in western Pamir in Badakhshan, 
an area lying north and east of the Panj river, a major upper headwater of the 
Ami Darya (Oxus). Since 1895, this area had come under the effective control 
of Russian military officials, although an Anglo-Russian boundary commission 
in that year had formally handed the region on the right bank of the Panj to the 
Khanate of Bukhara, while designating the left-bank region as Afghan territory. 
Indeed, in the 1860s the Russians had secured a firm footing in Bukhara and 
other Central Asian Khanates and this was officially recognized during the reign 
of ‘Abd al-Ahad (1885-1910) who, as the amir of Bukhara, had to submit to 
Russian imperial power. At present, Badakhshan is divided by the Oxus River 
between Tajikistan and Afghanistan, with Nizari Isma‘ilis living in both regions. 

It was under these circumstances that Russians travelled freely in the upper 
Oxus region. Count Alexis A. Bobrinskoy (1852-1927), a Russian scholar who 
studied the inhabitants of Wakhan and Ishkashim, and visited these districts 
of western Pamir in 1898, published in 1902 a short account of the Isma'ilis 
living in the Russian and Bukhara districts of Central Asia." In the same year, 
A. Polovtsev, an official in Turkistan who was interested in Isma'ilism and later 
became the Russian consul-general in Bombay, while travelling in the upper Oxus 
acquired a copy of the Umm al-kitab, preserved by the Central Asian Isma‘ilis. 
This manuscript was taken to St Petersburg and deposited in the Asiatic Museum 
of the Imperial Russian Academy of Sciences, an institution which by that time, 
despite its name, had become a library. 

Later, in 1914, Ivan I. Zarubin (1887-1964), the well-known Russian eth- 
nologist and specialist in Tajik dialects, acquired a small collection of Isma'ili 
manuscripts from the western Pamir districts of Shughnan and Rüshàn, which 
in 1916 he presented to the Asiatic Museum. In 1918, the Museum came into the 
possession of a second collection of Nizārī Ismā'īlī texts written in the Persian 
language. These manuscripts had been procured a few years earlier, again from 
districts in the upper Oxus region, by the orientalist Aleksandr Aleksandrovich 
Semenov (1873-1958), the Russian pioneer in Isma‘ili studies from Tashkent. 
He had already investigated certain beliefs of the Shughnani Isma‘ilis whom he 
had first visited in 1901.” It is interesting to note that the Zarubin and Semenov 
Collections of the Asiatic Museum, though altogether comprising less than twenty 
genuine items, then constituted the largest holding of Isma‘ili manuscripts in any 
Western library.” The generally meagre number of Isma‘ili titles known to orien- 
talists by 1922 is well reflected in the first Western bibliography of Isma‘ili works, 
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both published and unpublished, which appeared in that year.”* Little further 
progress was made in Isma‘ili studies during the 1920s, aside from the publication 
of some of Nasir-i Khusraw’s works, including his Wajh-idin from the manuscript 
in the Zarubin Collection, and a few studies by Semenov and Ivanow.*” Indeed, 
by 1927, when the article 'Isma'iliya' by Clément Huart (1854-1926) appeared 
in the second volume of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, European orientalist studies 
on the subject still displayed the misrepresentations of the Crusaders and the 
defamations of the medieval Sunni polemicists. 


Modern progress in Isma‘ili studies 


Modern scholarship in Isma‘ili studies was made possible by the recovery and 
study of genuine Isma'ili texts on a large scale — manuscript sources which had 
been preserved in numerous private collections in Yaman, Syria, Persia, Central 
Asia, Afghanistan and South Asia. The breakthrough in the field occurred in 
the 1930s in India, where significant numbers of Isma‘ili manuscripts were to 
be found. This resulted mainly from the pioneering efforts of Wladimir Ivanow 
(1886—1970), anda few Isma'ili Bohra scholars, notably Asaf A. A. Fyzee (1899— 
1981), Husayn F. al-Hamdānī (1901—1962) and Zāhid ‘Ali (1888-1958), who 
based their original studies on their family collections of manuscripts. Subse- 
quently, parts of these collections were donated to academic institutions and, thus, 
made available to scholars at large.”® Asaf Fyzee, who studied law at Cambridge 
University and belonged to the most eminent Sulaymani Tayyibi family of Bohras 
in India, made modern scholars aware of the existence of an independent Isma‘ili 
school of jurisprudence through many of his publications,” including the critical 
edition of al-Qadi al-Nu' man's Da‘a’im al-Islam, the legal code of the Fatimid 
state which is still used by the Tayyibi Isma‘ilis. Husayn al-Hamdani, belonging 
to a prominent Dā'ūdī Tayyibi family of scholars with Yamani origins and who 
received his doctorate from London University, was a pioneer in producing a 
number of Isma'ili studies based on family manuscripts preserved in Gujarat, 
and calling the attention of scholars to this unique literary heritage. Zahid 
“Ali hailed from another learned Da’tdi Bohra family and was for many years 
the principal of the Nizam College at Hyderabad after receiving his doctorate 
from Oxford University, where he produced a critical edition of the Diwan of 
the Isma‘ili poet Ibn Hani’ (d. 362/973) as his doctoral thesis. He was also the 
first author in modern times to have produced, in Urdu, a scholarly study of the 
Fatimids’ history on the basis of a variety of Isma‘ili manuscript sources. '°! 
Wladimir Ivanow, originally trained in Persian dialects, joined the Russian 
Asiatic Museum in 1915 as an assistant keeper of oriental manuscripts, and in 
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that capacity he travelled widely in Central Asia acguiring more than a thousand 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts for the Museum. Ivanow, who eventually settled 
in Bombay after permanently leaving his native Russia in 1917, collaborated 
closely with the above-mentioned Bohra scholars and succeeded, through his 
own connections within the Nizārī Ismā'īlī Khoja community, to gain access 
to Persian Nizārī literature as well. Conseguently, he compiled the first detailed 
catalogue of Ismā'īlī works, citing some 700 separate titles which attested to 
the hitherto unknown richness and diversity of Isma'ili literary and intellectual 
traditions." Theinitiation of modern scholarship in Isma'ili studies may indeed 
be traced to this very publication in 1933, which provided for the first time a 
scientific framework for further research in this new field of Islamic studies. In 
the same year, Ivanow founded in Bombay the Islamic Research Association with 
the collaboration of Asaf Fyzee and other Isma'ili friends. Several Isma'ili works 
appeared in the series of publications sponsored by this institution, which was 
in 1946 transformed into the Ismaili Society of Bombay.'? Isma'ili scholarship 
received a major boost through the establishment of the Ismaili Society under 
the patronage of Sultan Muhammad Shah, Aga Khan III (1877—1957), the forty- 
eighth imam of the Nizari Isma'ilis. Ivanow played a crucial role also in the 
creation of the Ismaili Society, whose various series of publications were mainly 
devoted to his own monographs as well as editions and translations of Persian 
Nizari Isma‘ili texts.'°* He also acquired a large number of Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts for the Ismaili Society’s Library. Ivanow indefatigably recovered, 
studied and published a good portion of the extant literature of the Persian- 
speaking Nizari Isma‘ilis, and he stands unchallenged as the founder of modern 
Nizārī studies. 

By 1963, when Ivanow published an expanded edition of his Isma‘ili 


catalogue, ^ 


many more sources had become known and progress in Ismā'īlī 
studies had accelerated. In addition to many studies by Ivanow and the Bohra 
pioneers, as well as by other early scholars such as Rudolf Strothmann (1877— 
1960), Louis Massignon (1883—1962), Marius Canard (1888—1982) and Paul 
Kraus (1904-1944), numerous Isma‘ili texts now began to be critically edited, 
preparing the ground for further progress in the field. In this connection, particu- 
lar mention should be made of the texts of Fatimid and later times edited together 
with French translations and analytical introductions by Henry Corbin (1903- 
1978), published simultaneously in Tehran and Paris in his "Bibliothēgue Irani- 
enne’ series, as well as the Fatimid Isma‘ili texts edited by the Egyptian scholar 
Muhammad Kamil Husayn (1901-1961) and published in his "Silsilat Makhtūtāt 
al-Fatimiyyin’ series in Cairo. Meanwhile, a number of Russian scholars, notably 
Andrey E. Bertel’s (1926-1995) and Lyudmila V. Stroeva (1910—1993), had 
maintained the earlier interests of Semenov and their other compatriots in 
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Isma‘ili studies, though often limiting themselves to a Marxist class struggle 
framework. 

In Syria, ‘Arif Tamir (1921-1998), of the small Muhammad-Shahi Nizari com- 
munity there, made the Isma‘ili texts of Syrian provenance available to scholars, 
albeit often in faulty forms, as did his Oāsim-Shāhī Nizari compatriot Mustafa 
Ghālib (1923—1981). At the same time, several Egyptian scholars, such as Hasan 
Ibrahim Hasan (1892-1968), Jamal al-Din al-Shayyal (1911-1967), Muhammad 
Jamal al-Din Surtr (1911-1992) and ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Majid (1920-1999), made 
further contributions to Fatimid studies. Ivanow himself, as well as Bernard 
Lewis, had earlier produced important studies on the Isma‘ili background to 
Fatimid rule. Meanwhile, Yves Marquet had embarked on a lifelong study of the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’ and their Rasa’il. Later, Alessandro Bausani (1921—1988) and his 
student at Naples University, Carmela Baffioni, among others, contributed to the 
study of the Ikhwan al-Safa’, while Abbas Hamdani expounded his own distinct 
hypothesis on the authorship and dating of the Rasa'il in a corpus of articles. 

By the 1950s, progress in Isma‘ili studies had enabled Marshall G. S. Hodg- 
son (1922-1968) to produce the first comprehensive and scholarly study of the 
Nizaris of the Alamūt period, unfortunately mistitled as The Order of Assas- 
sins. Soon, others representing a new generation of scholars, notably Samuel M. 
Stern (1920—1969) and Wilferd Madelung,'°° produced major original studies, 
especially on the early Isma'ilis and their relations with the dissident Qarmatis. 
Madelung also summed up the present state of scholarship on Ismā'īlī history in 
his article ‘Isma‘iliyya’ published in 1973 in the new edition of The Encyclopaedia 
of Islam. Progress in Ismā'īlī studies has proceeded at a rapid pace during the last 
few decades through the efforts of yet another generation of scholars, including 
Ismail K. Poonawala, Heinz Halm, Paul E. Walker, Azim Nanji, Thierry Bianquis, 
Christian Jambet, Michael Brett, Yaacov Lev, Farhat Dachraoui and Mohammed 
Yalaoui, some of whom have specialized in Fatimid studies. The modern progress 
in the recovery and study of Isma'ili texts is well reflected in Professor Poon- 
awala's monumental catalogue, which identifies some 1300 titles written by more 
than 200 authors." Meanwhile, the Satpanth tradition of the Nizari Khojas, as 
reflected in their ginan devotional literature, provided another specialized area 
of research within Ismā'īlī studies. Many Ismā'īlī texts have now been published 
in critical editions, while an increasing number of secondary studies on various 
aspects of Isma'ilism have been produced by at least three successive generations 
of scholars, as documented in this author's bibliography.'°° 

Modern progress in Isma'ili studies has received steady impetus from the recov- 
ery, or accessibility, of more Isma‘ili manuscripts, including the library holdings 
at the American University of Beirut and Titbingen University, amongst others. 
The vast Arabic manuscript collections of the Dā'ūdī Tayyibi Bohra libraries at 
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Sūrat, in Gujarāt, and Bombay (Mumbai), which remain under the strict control 
of that community’s leader, have generally remained inaccessible to scholars. The 
bulk of the extensive manuscript sources preserved by the Central Asian Isma‘ilis 
have now become accessible. For instance, hundreds of Isma‘ili manuscripts held 
privately by the Nizaris of Tajik Badakhshan were recovered during 1959-1963, ? 
and in the 1990s many more manuscripts were identified in Shughnan and other 
districts of Badakhshan through the efforts of The Institute of Ismaili Studies, 
which now holds the largest collection of Isma'ili manuscripts in the West.!'? 
Scholarship in Isma‘ili studies promises to continue at an even greater pace as 
the Isma'ilis themselves are becoming increasingly interested in studying their 
history and literary heritage. In this context, a major contribution is being made 
by The Institute of Ismaili Studies, established in 1977 in London by H. H. Prince 
Karim Aga Khan IV, the forty-ninth and present imam of the Nizari Isma'ilis. 
This institution is already serving as a point of reference for Isma'ili studies, 
while making its own contributions through a variety of research and publica- 
tions programmes, including its ‘Ismaili Heritage Series’ and ‘Ismaili Texts and 
Translations Series, as well as making its Isma‘ili materials accessible to scholars 


worldwide. !!! 
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Origins and early development of Shi‘ism 


he Prophet Muhammad laid the foundations of a new religion which was 

propagated as the seal of the great monotheistic religions of the Abrahamic 
tradition. Thus, Islam from early on claimed to have completed and superseded 
the messages of Judaism and Christianity, whose adherents were accorded a 
special status among the Muslims as the ‘people of the book’ (ahl al-kitab). 
However, the unified and nascent Muslim community (umma) of the Prophet’s 
time soon divided into numerous rival groups, as Muslims disagreed on a number 
of fundamental issues. 

Modern scholarship has indeed shown that at least during the first three cen- 
turies of their history, marking the formative period of Islam, Muslims lived in an 
intellectually dynamic and fluid milieu characterized by a multiplicity of com- 
munities of interpretation, schools of thought, and a diversity of views ona range 
of religio-political issues. The early Muslims were confronted by many puzzles 
relating to their religious knowledge and their understanding of Islam, which 
revolved around major issues such as the attributes of God, the nature of author- 
ity and definitions of believers and sinners. It was during this formative period 
that different groups and movements began to formulate their doctrinal positions 
and gradually acquired their distinctive identities and designations. In terms of 
theological perspectives, which remained closely intertwined with political loy- 
alties, diversity in early Islam ranged from the stances of those, later designated 
as Sunnis, who endorsed the historical caliphate and the authority-power struc- 
ture that had actually evolved in the Muslim society, to various religio-political 
communities, notably the Shia and the Khawarij, who aspired toward the estab- 
lishment of new orders and leadership structures. 

The Sunni Muslims of medieval times, or rather their religious scholars 
(‘ulama’), however, produced a picture of early Islam that is at variance with 
the findings of modern scholarship on the subject. According to this perspec- 
tive, endorsed by earlier generations of orientalists such as Julius Wellhausen 
(1844—1918) and Ignaz Goldziher (1850-1921), Islam from early on represented 
a monolithic phenomenon with a well-defined doctrinal basis from which dif- 
ferent groups then deviated over time. Sunni Islam was, thus, portrayed by its 
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proponents as the ‘true’ interpretation of Islam, while all others, especially the 
Shri ones among them, who had ‘deviated’ from the right path, were accused 
of heresy (ilhad), innovation (bid‘a) or even unbelief (kufr). The same narrow 
sectarian perspectives and classifications of medieval Sunnis and their heresio- 
graphers were adopted by the orientalists, who studied Islam mainly on the basis 
of Sunni sources. As a result, they, too, endorsed the normativeness of Sunnism 
and distinguished it from Shrism, or any other non-Sunni interpretation 
of Islam, with the aid of terms such as ‘orthodoxy’ and ‘heterodoxy’ — terms 
borrowed inappropriately from their Christian experience. Indeed, the study of 
Shrism remained, until recent times, one of the most neglected branches of 
Islamic studies. 

The Shi'a, too, elaborated their own paradigmatic model of ‘true’ Islam, based 
ona particular interpretation of early Islamic history and a distinctive conception 
of religious authority vested in the Prophet's family (ahl al-bayt). There had also 
developed disagreements within the Shia regarding the identity of the legitimate 
spiritual leaders or imams of the community. Asa result, the Shia themselves sub- 
divided into a number of major communities, notably the Imami Ithna‘asharis or 
Twelvers, the Isma'ilis and the Zaydis, as well as several minor groupings. There 
were also those Shri communities, like the Kaysaniyya, who did not survive even 
though they occupied important positions in early Shrism. In such a milieu of 
pluralism and diversity of interpretations of the Islamic message, abundantly 
documented in the heresiographical traditions of Muslims, general consensus 
could not be attained on designating any one interpretation as ‘true Islam’, as 
different doctrinal positions were also legitimized by different states and their 
‘ulama’. Needless to add, many of the original and fundamental disagreements 
among Sunnis, Shīīs and other Muslims will probably never be satisfactorily 
explained and resolved, mainly because of a lack of reliable sources, especially 
from the earliest centuries of Islamic history. As is well known, almost no writ- 
ten records have survived directly from the formative period of Islam, while the 
later writings of historians, theologians, heresiographers and other categories of 
Muslim authors display a variety of communal biases. 

It is within such a framework that this chapter concentrates on the origins and 
early history of Shr'ism until the middle ofthe 2nd/8th century. More specifically, 
the findings of modern scholarship on early Shr ism will be presented with special 
reference to certain events of early Islam and the Shri tendencies and movements 
that eventually evolved, in the middle of the 2nd/8th century, into what retro- 
spectively came to be designated as the Isma‘ili movement. This survey of the 
formative period of Shi ism is indispensable for understanding early Isma‘ilism, 
not only because the Isma'ilis adopted much ofthe heritage of the early Shr'is but 
also because it explains the religio-political milieu within which early Isma‘ilism 
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originated. It is also to be recalled that the earliest history of Shrism, especially 
Imami Shrism, until the death of Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq in 148/765, is shared 
by the Isma‘ili and Twelver Shr is, who recognize the same early ‘Alid imams, 
though with a somewhat different enumeration. 


Origins of Shrism 


Muhammad, the Messenger of God (rasūl Allāh), from the time of his emigration 
(hijra) from Mecca to Medina in the September of 622, which marks the initiation 
of the Islamic era (Latin, Anno Hegirae), until his death after a brief illness on 
13 Rabī I 11/8 June 632, succeeded in founding a state of considerable power 
and prestige according to Arabian standards of the time. It was during this ten- 
year period that most of the desert-dwelling bedouin tribes of Arabia pledged 
their allegiance to the Prophet, who thus laid the foundation for the subsequent 
expansion of the new religion of Islam beyond the Arabian peninsula. The death of 
the Prophet, however, confronted the nascent Islamic community (umma) with 
its first major crisis. The origin of Islam’s divisions into Sunnism and Shr ism may, 
indeed, be broadly traced to the crisis of succession to the Prophet Muhammad. 

The successor to the Prophet could not be another prophet or nabi (though 
several persons appeared soon with such claims), as it had already been made 
known through divine relevation that Muhammad was the ‘seal of the prophets’ 
(khatim al-anbiya’ ). Aside from delivering and interpreting the message of Islam, 
Muhammad had also acted as the leader of the Muslim community. It was, 
therefore, essential to choose a successor in order to have effective leadership 
and ensure the continuation of the Islamic community and state. According 
to the Sunni view, the Prophet had left neither formal instruction nor a testa- 
ment regarding his successor. Amidst much ensuing debate, mainly between the 
Meccan emigrants (muhajiriin) and the Medinese Helpers (ansar), Abu Bakr, one 
of the earliest converts to Islam and a trusted Companion of the Prophet, was 
elected as the successor. Abu Bakr’s election was effectuated on the suggestion of 
“Umar b. al-Khattab, another of the muhajirun, and by the acclamation of other 
leading Companions of the Prophet (sahaba), who accorded Abu Bakr their oath 
of allegiance (bay‘a). 

Abu Bakr, as the new leader of the Islamic community, took the title of khalifat 
rasūl Allāh, ‘successor to the messenger of God, a title which was soon simplified 
to khalifa (whence the word caliph in Western languages). Thus, by electing 
the first successor to the Prophet, the unique Islamic institution of the caliphate 
(khilafa) was also founded. From its very inception, the caliphate came to embody 
both the religious and the political leadership of the community.' This unique 
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arrangement was to be expected from the very nature of Islam's teachings and the 
limited experience of the early Islamic community under the leadership of the 
Prophet. The early Muslims recognized a distinction neither between religion and 
state nor between religious and secular authorities and organizations, distinctions 
so familiar to the modern world. Indeed, a strictly theocratic conception of order, 
in which Islam is not merely a religion but a complete system ordained by God 
for the socio-political as well as the moral and spiritual governance of mankind, 
had been an integral part of Muhammad’s message and practice. 

Abi Baktr’s caliphate lasted just over two years, and before his death in 13/634, 
he personally selected ‘Umar as his successor. This selection, however, was pre- 
ceded by an informal consultation with several of the leading Muslims and fol- 
lowed by the acclamation and bay‘a of the community. ‘Umar, who was assassi- 
nated in 23/644, introduced a new procedure for the election of his successor. He 
decided that a council (shia) of six of the early Companions was to choose the 
new caliph from amongst themselves. In due time, ‘Uthman b. "Affān, a mem- 
ber of the influential Bani Umayya clan, was selected, and, upon receiving the 
customary bay‘a, became the third caliph. These early caliphs all belonged to 
the Meccan tribe of Quraysh and were among the early converts to Islam and the 
Prophet’s Companions. The early caliphate was, thus, established on the basis 
of a privileged position for the Quraysh as a whole, while the Prophet's clan of 
Banū Hāshim within the Quraysh was deprived of the special religious status 
they evidently enjoyed in the lifetime of the Prophet. 

In the meantime, immediately upon the death of the Prophet, there had 
appeared a minority group in Medina who believed that ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, first 
cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet and bound in matrimony to his daughter 
Fatima, was better qualified than any other candidate, including Abū Bakr, to 
succeed the Prophet. This minority group, originally comprised of some of “Ali’s 
friends and supporters, in time came to be known as the Shi'at ‘Ali, or the party of 
"Ali, and then simply as the ShYa. ‘Ali eventually succeeded as the fourth caliph, 
instead of fulfilling the aspiration of the Shr'a in becoming the immediate suc- 
cessor to the Prophet. The powers ofauthority exercised by the first four caliphs, 
known as al-khulafa'al-rashidun or the Rightly-Guided Caliphs, essentially seem 
to have consisted of the implementation of the all-embracing regulations of the 
message of Islam, as expressed in the revelations contained in the Qur'an. When 
necessary, however, the Qur'àn, the standard written text of which came to be 
issued first during ‘Uthman’s caliphate, was to be supplemented in the governing 
affairs of the community by the sunna, or practice, established in the nascent 
Islamic community during the lifetime of the Prophet. 

Meanwhile, the Bant Hashim had protested in vain against the loss of their 
position, while ‘Ali was firmly convinced of the legitimacy of his own claim to 
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Muhammad’s succession, based on his close kinship and association with him, 
his intimate knowledge of Islam as well as his early merits in the cause of Islam. 
Indeed, “Ali had made it plain in his speeches and letters that he considered the 
Prophet’s family or the ahl al-bayt to be entitled to the leadership of the Muslims.’ 
As noted, from early on “Ali also had a circle of supporters who believed he was 
better qualified than any other Companion to succeed the Prophet. Matters are 
confused, however, as after a delay of about six months, “Ali finally recognized 
Abu Baktr’s caliphate, a lapse of time which also coincided with Fatima’s death. It 
should be added parenthetically that Fatima had been involved in a rather com- 
plicated inheritance dispute with Aba Bakr over an estate held by the Prophet.’ 
Regardless, ' Ali's candidacy continued to be supported by his partisans in Medina, 
both among the muhājirūn and the ansār and, in due time, the Shī a developed 
a doctrinal view and their cause received wider recognition. According to non- 
Shri sources, the chief consideration initially underlying the position ofthe Shr'a 
was basically related to the special significance they attached to "Alī's being the 
foremost member of the ahl al-bayt, the Prophet’s family. 

The view on the origins of the caliphate and Shī'ism outlined above is essen- 
tially that held by the Sunni Muslims and accepted by the majority of Western 
Islamicists. But there is also the Shr1 version, which significantly differs from 
that of the Sunnis. It may be pointed out that Shī ism, which is now the minor- 
ity position, should not be regarded as a ‘heterodoxy’ a late revolt against, or a 
deviation from, an established ‘orthodoxy’. In fact, both Sunnism and Shrism 
constitute an integral part of Islam and they should more correctly be regarded as 
different interpretations of the same Islamic message.’ Needless to say, the objec- 
tive validity of one or the other perspective, as in most religious controversies, is 
hardly a debatable matter. The differences cannot be resolved on the basis of the 
various categories of primary sources, notably the theological, historical and the 
so-called heresiographical works. This is not only because these sources reflect 
Sunni or Shr‘ biases, but also because according to the Shra, the possibility of 
the Shri perspective in Islam existed, as shall be seen, from the very beginning. 

There are, however, those Western Islamicists who are of the opinion that the 
Shri point of view, in time, led to a re-writing of the early history of Islam. 
They argue that the Twelvers in particular, from the last quarter of the 3rd/9th 
century onwards when Twelver Shrism started to acquire its now familiar form, 
attempted to present a version of events relating to the period from the death 
of the Prophet until 260/874, the date of the occultation of their twelfth imam, 
which supported their doctrinal position but was not necessarily in accordance 
with the facts.” The purpose here is not to indulge in polemics or defend either 
of the two major divisions of Islam. After all, the main points have already 
been debated throughout the centuries, leading to an abundancy of theological 
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treatises supporting one view or refuting the other. Rather, the purpose here is to 
present now the Shi‘i view on the origins of Shi‘ism,° irrespective ofthe possibility 
that some of the beliefs involved might not have been entertained by the earliest 
Shīīs. 

The Shīīs ofall branches, on the basis of specific Qur'anic verses and certain 
hadiths, have maintained that the Prophet did in fact appoint a successor, or an 
imam as they have preferred to call the spiritual guide and leader of the umma. 
The central Shr'1 evidence of ‘Ali’s succession legitimacy is, however, the event of 
Ghadir Khumm.' On 18 Dhu'l-Hijja 10/16 March 632, when returning from his 
Farewell Pilgrimage, the Prophet stopped at a site by that name between Mecca 
and Medina to make an announcement to the pilgrims who accompanied him. 
Taking ‘Ali by the hand, he uttered the famous sentence man kuntu mawlahu 
fa-‘Ali mawlahu (He of whom I am the master, of him “Ali is also the master), 
which, according to the Shi'a, made “Ali his successor. Furthermore, it is the 
Shri belief that the Prophet had received the designation (nass) in question, 
nominating ‘Ali as the imam of the Muslims after his own death, through divine 
revelation. This event of the spiritual investiture of “Ali b. Abi Talib continues to 
be celebrated as one of the most important Shri feasts. 

As a result, after the Prophet’s death, a number of pious Muslims, includ- 
ing especially Salman al-Farisi, Aba Dharr al-Ghiffari, al-Miqdad b. al-Aswad 
al-Kindi and ‘Ammar b. Yasir, four of the sahaba who came to be known collec- 
tively as the four pillars of the early Shia, zealously maintained that the succession 
to the Prophet was ‘Ali’s legitimate right. This contention was opposed by the 
Muslim majority who supported the caliphate of Abu Bakr. The latter group, 
while refusing to concede that the Prophet had specified a successor, considered 
the decision on the caliphate to be a matter for the ijma“ or consensus of the 
community. Consequently, “Alī and his partisans were obliged to protest against 
the act of choosing the Prophet’s successor through elective methods. It was this 
very protest, raised by the pious circle supporting ‘Ali, which separated the Shra 
from the majority of Muslims. 

The case of the Shia was ignored by the rest of the community, including the 
majority of the Companions, but the Shī'a persisted in holding that all religious 
matters should be referred to “Ali, who in their opinion was the sole person 
possessing religious authority. Indeed, the Shi'a did hold a particular conception 
of religious authority and one that occupies a central position in Shri thought, but 
which should not be taken to imply any intended separation between the religious 
and political domains in Shri Islam. Such a distinction, as already noted, was 
meaningless to the early Muslims. According to the Shīī view, from the very 
beginning the partisans of ‘Ali believed that the most important question facing 
the Muslims after the Prophet’s death was the elucidation of the Islamic teachings 
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and religious tenets. This was because they were aware that the teachings of the 
Qur’an and the sacred law of Islam (shari‘a), having emanated from sources 
beyond the comprehension of the ordinary man, contained truths and inner 
purposes that could not be grasped directly through human reason. This being 
so, in order to understand the true meaning of the Islamic revelation, the Shia 
had realized the necessity of a religiously authoritative person, namely the imam. 
According to this view then, the very possibility of a Shri perspective existed 
within the original message of Islam, and the possibility was only actualized by 
the genesis of Shr ism. 

It was due to such Shr ideas that there eventually arose in the Muslim commu- 
nity two different conceptions of succession to the Prophet. The majority came 
to consider the khalifa as being the administrator of the shari‘a and leader of the 
community. The Shia, on the other hand, while also holding that the successor 
must rule justly over the community, saw in the succession an important spiritual 
function, a function connected with the interpretation ofthe Islamic message. As 
a result, the successor would for them also have to possess legitimate authority 
for elucidating the teachings of Islam and for providing spiritual guidance for the 
Muslims. A person with such qualifications, according to the Shia, could come 
only from amongst the ahl al-bayt, as they alone possessed religious authority 
and provided the sole channel for transmitting the original message of Islam. 
There were, of course, differences regarding the precise composition of the ahl 
al-bayt, later defined to include only certain members of the Prophet’s immediate 
family, especially ‘ Ali and Fatima and their progeny. Nevertheless, “Ali was from 
the beginning regarded by his devoted partisans as the most prominent member 
of the Prophet’s family, and as such, was believed to have inherited the Prophet’s 
undivulged teachings and religious knowledge or "ilm. He was, indeed, held to be 
the Prophet's was or legatee. In the eyes of the Shira, “Ali’s unique qualifications 
as successor held yet another important dimension in that he was believed to have 
been nominated by divine command (amr) as expressed through the Prophet’s 
testament. This meant that “Ali was also divinely inspired and immune from 
error and sin (ma'sūm), thus making him infallible both in his knowledge and as 
a teaching authority after the Prophet. As a result of such beliefs, the Shia main- 
tained that the two ends, of governing the community and exercising religious 
authority, could be accomplished only by “Ali. 

The Shri point of view on the origins of Shr ism contains distinctive doctrinal 
elements that admittedly cannot be attributed in their entirety to the early Shr‘is, 
especially the original partisans of “Ali. Needless to say, many Western Islamicists 
are of the opinion that Shr'ism, during its first half-century when it appears to 
have been a purely political movement, did not maintain any religious beliefs 
different from those held by the non-Shr1i Muslims. The fact remains that very 
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little is known with historical certainty concerning the earliest Shr'1 ideas and 
tendencies. But, taking once again the Shr'i sources and traditions as points of 
reference, it may be said that perhaps the earliest ShTi ideas centred broadly 
around a particular notion of religious knowledge connected with the Prophet’s 
own ilm. There were probably also ideas about the possession of this knowledge 
being regarded as a qualification for leading the community. Moreover, it may be 
added that the partisans of ‘Ali, by contrast to the majority, seem to have been 
more inclined in their thinking towards the hereditary attributes of individuals. 
The idea that certain special qualities were hereditary was, of course, in line with 
the pre-Islamic Arab notion that outstanding human attributes were transmitted 
through tribal stock. It was, therefore, rather natural for ‘Alf's religiously learned 
followers, who also had special respect for the Prophet’s family, to believe that 
some of Muhammad's special attributes, notably his ‘ilm, would be inherited 
by the members of his clan, the Banü Hashim, and his immediate family. Such 
beliefs might have been particularly held by those Shris with south Arabian 
origins, since they had been accustomed to the Yamani traditions of divine and 
semi-divine kingship and its hereditary sanctity. 


Early history of Shrism 


The earliest Shri currents of thought, whatever their precise nature, developed 
gradually over time, finding their full expression and consolidation in the doctrine 
of the imamate.? The stages through which this doctrine passed remain rather 
obscure. But it is generally known that the basic conception of this distinctive 
Shri doctrine, which embodies the fundamental beliefs of Shri Islam, came to 
be postulated in the time of the Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq. 

After their initial defeat, the Shra lost much of their enthusiasm. Shrism 
remained in a practically dormant state during the caliphates of both Abü Bakr 
and ‘Umar, when ‘Ali himself maintained a passive and secluded attitude. During 
this early period (11—23/632—644), “Ali’s behaviour is best illustrated by his lack of 
participation in the affairs of the community and in the ongoing wars of conquest. 
This was a marked departure from his earlier active role in the community, and 
his appearance in the forefront of all the battles fought in the Prophet’s time, 
except the battle of Tabuk. He actually retreated, during this period, to his house 
in Medina. This behaviour should not however be taken as an indication of ‘Ali’s 
reluctance to be involved in public affairs, since the first two caliphs did in fact 
attempt to exclude him from any position of importance. He was, nevertheless, 
appointed along with ‘Uthman, Talha and al-Zubayr, to the six-member council 
of the Companions that was to select ‘Umar’s successor.” 
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These stagnating conditions changed rather drastically for ‘Ali and his parti- 
sans in the caliphate of "Uthmān (23—35/644—656). During this period of strife 
and discontent in the community, the turn of events was such as to activate Shī ī 
aspirations and tendencies. The mounting grievances against ‘Uthman, which 
related mainly to economic issues, evolved around the opposition of the provin- 
cials and the Medinese ansar whose earlier position of influence had now been 
curtailed.'° ‘Uthman distributed the governorships of all the major provinces, as 
well as the important garrison towns (singular, misr) of Kufa and Basra, amongst 
his close relatives. These governors, in turn, adopted policies aimed at enhancing 
the power and financial interests of the Umayyads and their wealthy Meccan 
allies. As a result, the tribal leaders, whose claims were mainly based on the 
strengths of their tribes, having been kept in check under ‘Umar’s caliphate, were 
now restored to positions of influence in the provinces. As a corollary to this, 
many of the early Muslims who lacked tribal stature came to be displaced by the 
so-called traditional tribal aristocracy or the ashraf al-qaba ‘il. This policy created 
discontent among the ansar and the lesser tribal groups of the provinces, groups 
which had developed claims of their own based on the principle of Islamic sabiqa 
or priority, viz., priority in acceptance of and service to Islam. 

The provincial grievances against ‘Uthman’s rule had other causes too. By the 
time of ‘Uthman, Islam’s period of rapid expansion had effectively ended. But the 
Arab soldier-tribesmen (muqatila) of the garrison towns that had hitherto served 
as military bases for numerous conquests were now to remain permanently in 
their encampments, even though there was no longer a lucrative source of income 
from booty on the battlefield. These changed realities of the post-conquest period, 
by themselves, created dissatisfaction with the regime. To make matters worse, 
the central authority of the caliphate in Medina, itself no longer satisfied with 
the diminishing size of its customary one-fifth of the movable booty (ghanima), 
became compelled to seek new provincial sources of revenue to compensate for 
the falling receipts of the Muslim state treasury, the bayt al-mal. 

Another particular grievance related to the abandoned Sasanid lands in 
Mesopotamia. Of the various groups aspiring to the ownership of these agri- 
culturally rich lands in the Sawad district of Küfa, the so-called qurra? posed the 
strongest claim. The qurra’ evidently represented those participants in the early 
wars (ahl al-ayyam) against the Sasanid empire who had occupied the vacated 
estates of southern ‘Iraq, but some later Muslim historians referred to these 
groups of villagers as ‘reciters of the Qur'àn, which, in time, became the widely 
adopted definition of the term qurra’. “Uthman’s policy of gradually allocating 
the disputed lands to those enjoying his favour, therefore, came to be particu- 
larly resented by the qurra’, whose leaders had furthermore lost their positions of 
influence to the strong tribal leaders of Küfa. The Küfan qurra’, in response to this 
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double assault, generated the first provincial opposition to ‘Uthman’s caliphate. 
As noted, the provincial opposition was centred in the garrison towns, especially 
in Küfa and Basra. Küfa also soon came to acquire a special place in the annals 
of early Shr'ism. It would, therefore, be in order to say a few words on certain 
aspects of these garrison towns.!! The Islamic empire, during its phase of rapid 
expansion in the caliphate of “Umar, came into possession of many ancient cities 
within the domains of the Byzantine and Sasanid empires. Numerous new towns 
were also founded by the conquering Arabs. These towns were originally con- 
ceived as military camps for the invading Arab warriors, who were not allowed 
to settle in the old cities of the conquered lands and mingle with the non-Arab 
natives. As the main advances of the Arab armies had been directed towards 
the Sasanid territories, the most important garrison towns had now come to be 
located in the eastern lands of the caliphate, particularly in “Iraq. Kufa, in the 
region of Ctesiphon (Madā'in), the capital of the Sāsānids, and Basra, situated 
strategically between the desert and the Persian Gulf ports, were the two main 
garrison towns in that region, both having been founded in or about 17/638. It 
was, therefore, to these two towns that the bulk of Arab migration from all parts of 
northern and southern Arabia, later supplanted by non-Arabs, had gone to join 
the victorious armies, especially after 20/641 when the conquest of Mesopotamia 
had been assured. 

The organization of Kūfa and Basra was strongly based on the tribal pattern 
prevailing in the Arab society. This meant that their inhabitants were divided 
into a number of tribal groups, each having its own separate military district and 
tribal leader. In Kifa, in contrast to Basra, the tribal composition of the pop- 
ulation was extremely heterogeneous with a predominance of southern Arabs, 
or Yamani tribal groups. This was among the chief factors that made Kufa an 
important recruiting ground for the Shī'a, while non-Shri sentiments prevailed 
in Basra. The soldier-tribesmen of the garrison towns, aside from receiving booty 
of conquest, lived on stipends allotted to them on the basis of an elaborate sys- 
tem of distribution created under ‘Umar. According to this system, itself based 
on a registry or stipend-roll (diwan), the size of the stipend (‘ata’) would be 
determined by the already-noted criterion of sabiqa, reflecting ‘Umar’s desire 
to displace traditional Arab claims, based on tribal affiliation and authority, by 
Islamic ones. 

As the opposition to ‘Uthman’s policies gained momentum during the latter 
years of his caliphate, the partisans of “Ali found it opportune to revive their 
subdued aspirations. The Shris were still led at this time by some of the origi- 
nal partisans of ‘Alī, such as Abū Dharr who died in 31/651—652 in exile under 
"Uthmān as punishment for his protests, and *Ammār who would be killed soon 
afterwards in 37/657 in the battle of Siffīn. But a number of new partisans were 
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now appearing and the Shr'a drew general support also from the Banu Hashim, 
whose interests had been ignored by the Umayyads. While the Shia were emerg- 
ing as a more active party, “Ali found himself being approached by the various 
discontented provincials, groups that started becoming more systematically orga- 
nized around 34/654 and, as such, needed an effective and acceptable spokesman 
in the capital. The Shra and the discontented provincials, two groups differing 
in the nature of their opposition to 'Uthman's rule but with similar objectives, 
thus found themselves joining forces. As a result of this complex alliance, the 
unpopularity of “Uthman grew side by side with the pro-Shī ī sentiments and 
the partisanship for ‘Ali, who at the same time mediated with the opposition on 
behalf of the distressed caliph. The situation deteriorated rapidly, soon exploding 
into open rebellion, when rebel contingents from Kūfa, Basra and Egypt con- 
verged on Medina under the overall leadership of the Kūfan gurrā”. This chaos 
finally culminated in the murder of *Uthman in 35/656, at the hands of a group 
of mutineers from the Arab army of Egypt. 

In the aftermath of this murder, the Islamic community became badly torn 
over the question of ‘Uthman’s guilt and hence over the justification of the 
mutineers’ action. In an emotionally tense and confused atmosphere, ‘Ali was 
acclaimed as the new caliph in Medina. This was a notable victory for the Shra 
whose imam had now succeeded, though with a delay of some twenty-four years, 
to caliphal authority. “Ali drew support from virtually every group opposed 
to conditions under “Uthman. The emergence of the new coalition of groups 
supporting ‘Ali, together with the austere state of affairs expected under his rule, 
were naturally alarming to the traditional tribal aristocracy, particularly the Banu 
Umayya and other influential Meccan clans. Due to such conflicts of interest, ‘Ali 
was confronted from the start with difficulties which soon erupted into the first 
civil war or fitna in Islam, lasting through his short-lived caliphate. He never 
succeeded in enforcing his caliphal authority throughout the Islamic empire, 
especially in the territories of “Uthman’s relative, Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan, who 
had governed Syria for almost twenty years. 

The first challenge to ‘Ali came in the form of a revolt led, under the pretext 
of demanding vengeance for “Uthman, by Talha and al-Zubayr, two of the most 
influential of the Companions. They were joined by ‘A’ isha, Abi Bakr’s daugh- 
ter and the Prophet’s widow, who nurtured a long-felt hatred for ‘Ali. The three 
rebel leaders, along with a contingent of the Quraysh, went to Basra to organize 
support for their rebellion. “Ali reacted swiftly and left Medina to gather sup- 
port for his own forces at Kūfa, whose inhabitants had shown their inclinations 
towards him. The rebels were easily defeated in 36/656, at the battle of the Camel 
(al-Jamal) near Basra, in which Talha and al-Zubayr were killed. This rebel- 
lion had two significant and enduring consequences, however. Henceforth, the 
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Muslims were to fight amongst themselves, and the central authority of the 
caliphate came to be transferred from Medina to the provinces of “Iraq and 
Syria, where the military effectiveness of the empire was now concentrated. It 
was in this new setting that the Umayyad challenge to “Ali’s authority unfolded. 

Almost immediately upon “Ali’s rise to power, Mu‘ awiya, at the head of a pro- 
"Uthman party, had launched a campaign against the new caliph to whom he 
refused to give his allegiance. He, too, particularly as “Uthman’s kinsman, had 
found the call for avenging the slain caliph a convenient pretext for covering 
his real intention of seeing Umayyad rule established throughout the Islamic 
state. ‘Ali was trapped in an unenviable situation. The actual murderers had fled 
Medina, while many of the qurra’ surrounding him were equally implicated. As 
‘Ali was either unable or unwilling to punish those directly responsible, Mu‘awiya 
rose in rebellion and challenged the very legitimacy of his caliphate. 

"Alī had, in the meantime, entered Küfa to mobilize support for the anticipated 
confrontation with Mu‘awiya. As an important measure towards consolidating 
his power base there, ‘Ali reorganized the Kufan tribal groups with a two-fold 
result. First, by reshuffling tribes and clans from one group to another, he changed 
the composition of the then existing seven tribal groups in favour of the Yamanis 
who, unlike the northern or Nizari Arabs, were more disposed towards him and 
the Shri ideal of leadership. Second, and more important, through this very 
reshuffling he in effect attempted to re-establish the Islamic leadership in Kūfa 
at the expense of the tribal leadership that had emerged there under "Uthmān. 
Accordingly, men like Malik al-Ashtar, Hujr b. “Adi al-Kindi and “Adi b. Hatim, 
leaders of the early Kufan qurra’ who had been eclipsed by the ashraf al-qaba’il, 
were restored to positions of authority. These men, with similarly situated Küfans, 
along with their following, provided the backbone of * Ali's forces and became the 
new leaders of the Shi'a.'? The Shr'i leaders urged * Ali to attack Mu'awiya's forces 
without any delay. On the other hand, the Kufan ashraf advised against such 
haste since they were more interested in seeing a stalemate between the contend- 
ing parties. Doubtless, “Ali's victory and egalitarian policies would undermine 
their privileged positions, while Syrian domination would deprive them of their 
independent status in ‘Iraq. It was under such circumstances that, after the fail- 
ure of lengthy negotiations, “Ali eventually set out from Küfa and encountered 
the Syrian forces at Siffin on the upper Euphrates, in the spring of 37/657. A 
long battle ensued, perhaps the most controversial one in the history of early 
Islam. 

The events of the battle of Siffin, the Syrian arbitration proposal and ' Alr's 
acceptance of it, and the resulting arbitration verdict of Adhruh issued about a 
year later, have all been critically examined by a number of modern scholars, as 
have the intervening circumstances leading to the secession of different groups 
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from 'Alfs forces, the seceders being subsequently designated as the Khawarij.'° 
These events irrevocably undermined ‘Ali’s political position. His popularity was 
particularly damaged when he finally decided to check the growing menace of 
the Khawarij by attacking their camp along the canal of al-Nahrawan in 38/658, 
inflicting heavy losses on the dissenters. This action, far from destroying the 
Khawarij, caused large scale defections from ‘Ali’s already faltering forces. Failing 
in his efforts to mobilize a new army, ‘Ali was compelled to retreat to Kufa and 
virtually ignore Mu‘awiya’s mounting military campaign. During the final two 
years of the civil war, while many Muslims continued to be hesitant in taking sides, 
“Ali rapidly lost ground to his arch-enemy. Finally, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, Commander 
of the Faithful (amir al-mu’minin), fourth caliph and first Shi imam, was struck 
with the poisoned sword of a Khariji in the mosque of Kufa. He died a few days 
later, on 21 Ramadan 40/25 January 661. 

The Islamic community emerged from its first civil war severely tested and 
split into factions that were to confront one another throughout subsequent 
centuries. The main factions had already begun to take shape during the final 
years of ‘Uthman’s rule. But they crystallized more explicitly into two opposing 
parties in the aftermath of the murder of ‘Uthman and the battles of the Jamal and 
Siffin. Henceforth, these parties acquired denominations which, in an eclectic 
sense, revealed their personal loyalties as well as their regional attachments. The 
supporters of ‘Ali came to be called the Ahl al- ‘Iraq (People of “Iraq) as well as 
the Shi‘at ‘Ali (Party of ‘Ali) and ‘Alawi, while their adversaries were designated 
the Shi‘at ‘Uthman (Party of “Uthman), or more commonly the ‘Uthmaniyya. 
The latter party, after Siffin, constituted mainly the Ahl al-Sham (People of Syria), 
also referred to as the Shi‘at Mu‘awiya (Party of Mu‘awiya). From the time of 
the first civil war onwards, the partisans of ‘Ali, the Shia par excellence, also 
referred to themselves by terms which had more precise religious connotations 
such as the Shi‘at ahl al-bayt or its equivalent the Shi‘at al Muhammad (Party 
of the Prophet’s Household). Starting with the battle of Siffin, a third faction, 
the Khawarij, appeared in the community. The Khawarij, seriously opposed to 
the other two factions, were initially also called the Harūriyya, after the locality 
Harūrā” to which the first seceders from *Alī's forces had retreated, as well as 
the Shurat (singular, shari, the vendor), signifying those who sold their soul for 
the cause of God. They managed to organize a rapidly spreading movement that 
many times in the later history of Islam challenged any form of legitimacy and 
dynastic privilege.'* 

It was during 'Alfs caliphate that important changes occurred in the compo- 
sition and influence of the Shia. At the time of “Ali’s accession to power, the 
Shra still represented a small personal party comprised chiefly of the original 
partisans. But during the next few years, the Shr'a expanded by absorbing some 
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of the most pious Muslims, such as the leaders of the early Kūfan qurra’ who 
were to persist in their devotion to “Ali. The new partisans were not numerically 
significant, but they made much difference, as subsequent events showed, to the 
cause of the ShYa, in terms of their unwavering loyalty to‘ Aliand his descendants, 
the ‘Alids. These devout partisans are, indeed, amongst those reported to have 
sworn to ‘Ali that they would be ‘friends of those he befriended, and enemies 
of those to whom he was hostile)? reminiscent of the very words used by the 
Prophet himself with regard to “Ali at Ghadir Khumm. 

As a possible explanation of this deep devotion, W. M. Watt has suggested 
an interesting hypothesis, arguing that the attachment of the Shia to “Ali had 
acquired a more strictly theological dimension precisely during this same period 
of his caliphate. The civil war, according to this hypothesis, was a period of 
crisis and general insecurity in the community, when the nomadic tribesmen of 
Arabia were experiencing the strains of their new lives in the unstable conditions 
of Küfa and other rapidly growing garrison towns. These displaced and insecure 
Arabs naturally tended to search for salvation, which could be attained through 
different channels. In the case of the Shr a, they were already exposed to the idea 
of the hereditary sanctity of the Prophet's family, while the Yamani partisans 
amongst them were particularly familiar with the tradition of divine kingship 
and the superhuman qualities of kings. It was, therefore, not difficult for them to 
develop the distinct feeling that their salvation and delivery from distress might 
best be guaranteed by following a charismatic leader, a person possessing certain 
superhuman, or divinely ordained, attributes. Thus, the Shi'a came to find the 
charismata of inerrancy and infallibility in ‘Ali, and he became the charismatic 
leader to whom his partisans were deeply attached for their salvation.'* 

The very existence of this zealous party of supporters largely explains how 
Shrism managed to survive Al's death and numerous subsequent tragic events 
and defeats. The Shī a proper should, however, be distinguished from the other 
groups in ^ Alr's following. In the confusing milieu of the civil war, several hetero- 
geneous groups, devoid of any particular spiritual devotion to ‘Ali, had rallied 
behind him. They were united in their opposition to ‘Uthman and other mutual 
adversaries, and in the hope of receiving a variety of politico-economic benefits. 
As a result, the Shī'at "Alī came to be loosely and temporarily aligned with all 
those more appropriately considered the pro-Shīī or non-Shfī supporters of 
“Ali. It was in this broader sense that Shr'ism was established among the mixed 
population of southern ‘Iraq, especially in Kufa. In effect, ‘Alī embodied the sym- 
bol of the “Iraqi opposition to Syrian domination, and for a long time the “Iraqis 
continued to consider his brief rule as a ‘golden age’, when Kufa and not Dam- 
ascus was the capital of the caliphate. But, starting with the events of Siffin, the 
situation changed, turning against the hitherto spreading form of broad Shr ism. 
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Different non-Shri groups in ‘Alfs following, including the Küfan ashrāf who 
had earlier found it expedient to support him after a dubious fashion, now began 
to desert him. However, by the time of his murder, the Shra still drew support 
from certain non-Shri groups. Furthermore, while the *Iraqis in general had 
remained hesitant in taking sides during the civil war, the Arab settlers of Küfa, 
being dominated by the Yamanis, remained sympathetic towards the Shr'1 ideal 
of leadership. As we shall see, the Persians too, who soon came to account for 
an important proportion of Küfa's non-Arab population, were to express similar 
pro-Shr'i inclinations. 

It was in these circumstances that al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, the elder son of ‘Ali and 
Fatima, was acclaimed as caliph by some 40,000 Kūfans, immediately after his 
fathers death. But the young grandson of the Prophet was no match for the 
shrewd Mu‘awiya who had endeavoured for many years to win the office for him- 
self. Indeed, Mu‘awiya’s power had now become quite unchallengeable, and he 
easily succeeded in forcing al-Hasan to abdicate from the caliphate. The chronol- 
ogy of the events and the circumstances surrounding the brief struggle between 
al-Hasan and Mu‘ awiya, as well as the terms under which al-Hasan abdicated and 
retired to Medina, remain rather obscure.!’ The fact remains, however, that after 
al-Hasan’s withdrawal, the caliphate easily fell to the Umayyad contender, who 
was speedily recognized as the new caliph in all provinces and by the majority of 
the Muslims, except the Shris and the Khawarij. Having skilfully seized power 
under the pretext of avenging ‘Uthman, Mu‘awiya also succeeded in founding 
the Umayyad caliphate that was destined to rule the Islamic empire on a dynastic 
basis for nearly a century (41—132/661—750). With these developments, Shr'ism 
entered into the most difficult period of its early history, being severely persecuted 
by the Umayyads. 

With Mu‘awiya’s final victory, the remnants of the non-Shr1 supporters of 
“Ali and his family either defected to the victorious party, or else scattered. Con- 
sequently, the eclectic Shi ism of ‘Ali’s time was now reduced to the true Shr' 1s 
who continued as a small but zealous opposition party in Kufa. On the other 
hand, it was the expanding party of Mu‘awiya that eventually came to represent 
the central body of the community, also called the ‘assembly of the believers’ 
(jama‘at al-mu’minin). By the early ‘Abbasid times, the majority of the Muslims 
upholding the caliphates of the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids became known as 
the AAI al-Sunna wa’l-Jama‘a (People of the sunna and of the Community), or 
simply as the Sunnis. This designation was used not because the majority were 
more attached than others to the ‘sunna of the Prophet’, but because they claimed 
to be the adherents of correct Prophetic practice, and as such they stood opposed 
to those who, in their view, deviated from the common ways and principles of 
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In the eyes of the Shr'a, al-Hasan's abdication from the caliphate did not 
invalidate his position as their imam. The Shia indeed continued to regard 
him as their leader after ‘Ali, while the ‘Alids considered him the head of their 
family. However, now the visible spokesman for the Shia was not to be al- 
Hasan, who in accordance with his treaty with Mu‘awiya abstained from all non- 
personal activities, but rather Hujr b. ‘Adi al-Kindi. This loyal ‘Alid partisan 
became the moving spirit behind Shīī sentiments in Kufa and never ceased 
to protest against the official cursing of ‘Alī from the pulpits after the Friday 
prayers, a policy instituted by Mu‘awiya. On a few occasions, the Shris from Kufa 
visited al-Hasan in Medina, the permanent domicile of the ‘Alids, attempting in 
vain to persuade him to rise against Mu‘awiya. The latter, who was ruling with 
an iron fist, had meanwhile taken various precautionary measures, including 
his own reorganization of the Kufan tribal groups, to prevent any serious Shī ī 
insurrection. On the whole, the Shri movement remained rather subdued until 
al-Hasan’s early death in 49/669. 

After al-Hasan, the Shi‘is revived their aspirations for restoring the caliphate 
to the “Alids, now headed by al-Hasan’s younger and full-brother, al-Husayn b. 
“Ali. Soon, they invited their new imam to rise against the Umayyads. However 
al-Husayn made it known that, in observance of his brother’s agreement, he 
would not respond to such a summons so long as Mu‘awiya was still alive. Yet 
the most zealous Shris could no longer remain inactive. In 51/671, soon after 
Mu'àwiya's adopted brother Ziyad b. Abihi had become the governor of both 
Kūfa and Basra, Hujr and a handful of diehard Shīīs attempted to instigate a 
revolt in Küfa.'? The revolt never actually materialized as the Shi‘is were not yet 
sufficiently numerous and organized, and as the Kufan tribal support they had 
relied on was not forthcoming. Hujr and his associates were arrested, and they 
chose to sacrifice their lives rather than denounce ‘Ali and be pardoned. The 
death of Hujr in effect initiated the Shri martyrology and became the prelude to 
that of the principal Shri martyr al-Husayn, called Sayyid al-shuhada’, or Lord 
of the Martyrs. 

Mu'awiya died in 60/680 and, according to his unprecedented testament for 
which he had previously obtained the consent of the notables of the empire, his 
son Yazid succeeded to the caliphate. The Shri leaders of Kufa, such as Sulayman 
b. Surad al-Khuza‘i, Habib b. Muzahir and Muslim b. ‘Awsaja, loyal partisans 
who had fought on "Alīs side at the battles of the Camel and Siffin, wrote to 
al-Husayn inviting him to lead his Küfan followers in wresting the caliphate from 
Yazid. Similar invitations were sent out by other Küfans, especially the Yamanis, 
in the hope that al-Husayn would organize a revolt against Umayyad rule and end 
the Syrian domination of “Iraq. Before making a decision, however, al-Husayn, 
who had already refused to accord his bay'a to Yazid and had withdrawn to Mecca, 
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thought it prudent to assess the situation through his cousin Muslim b. 'Aqil. On 
his arrival in Küfa, Muslim soon collected thousands of pledges of support, and, 
assured of the situation, advised al-Husayn to assume the active leadership of the 
Shīīs and their sympathizers in Küfa. Finally, al-Husayn decided to respond to 
the pressing summons. 

Yazid, on his part, having become weary of mounting Shri sentiments, reacted 
swiftly. He appointed his strongman, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, then governing 
Basra, also to take charge of Kufa, with strict orders to crush any pro-Husayn 
disturbances there. Ibn Ziyad’s severe retaliatory measures and punishments soon 
terrified the Küfans, including the Yamanis and other Shī ī sympathizers. This 
is not surprising, since the Küfans had time and again shown a characteristic 
lack of resolve. Thus abandoned by the Küfans, and failing in his efforts to start 
an immediate uprising, Muslim was arrested and executed. Küfa was once again 
brought under the full control of the Umayyads. But al-Husayn had already 
embarked on the route to Küfa. 

On his fatal journey, al-Husayn was accompanied by a small group of relatives 
and companions. Before reaching their destination, they were intercepted in the 
plain of Karbala', near Küfa, by an Umayyad army of 4,000 men. It was there 
that, refusing one last time to yield to Yazid, al-Husayn and his company of some 
72 men were brutally massacred on 10 Muharram 61/10 October 680. Only 
women and some children were spared. ‘Ali b. al-Husayn, who was to receive 
the honorific title Zayn al-‘Abidin, being sick and confined to his tent, was one 
of the survivors. Amongst the 54 non- Alid martyrs of Karbala’, there were only 
a few of the Küfan Shris who had somehow managed to penetrate Ibn Ziyad’s 
tight blockade of Küfa to be with their imam in his hour of need. The Shr'1s have 
particular reverence for these martyrs (shuhada’), notably the aged Muslim b. 
‘Awsaja, ‘Abis b. Abi Habib, Sa‘id b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hanafi, and Habib b. Muzahir, 
who commanded the left flank of al-Husayn’s company, the right one having 
been held by Zuhayr b. al-Qayn, a faithful companion. Thus concluded the most 
tragic episode in the early history of Shi‘ism, and indeed, of Islam.”° This event 
is still commemorated devoutly in the Shri world, by special ceremonies and a 
type of popular religious play (ta‘ziya). 

The heroic martyrdom of the Prophet’s grandson infused a new religious 
fervour in the Shi'a. The event, solidly establishing the Shri martyrology, was 
destined to play a significant role in the consolidation of the Shri identity. In the 
immediate aftermath of Karbala’, the Shris and many other Küfans who had so 
persistently invited al-Husayn into their midst, were deeply moved. A sense of 
repentance set in, and they felt the urge to avenge the murder ofal-Husayn and to 
expiate their own failure to support him. Hence, these people called themselves 
the Tawwābūn or the Penitents. Towards the end of 61/680, they formally began 
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to organize a movement, with an original membership of one hundred diehard 
Shris of Küfa, none of whom was under sixty years of age. Old and devoted, these 
partisans were doubtless reacting on the basis of their conscience. The Tawwabün 
did not evidently proclaim any of the “Alids as their imam. Sulayman b. Surad, 
then in the forefront of all the Shīī activities in Kūfa, was selected as their leader, 
and for three years, while Yazid was alive, the movement proceeded with extreme 
caution and secrecy. 

With Yazid’s sudden death in 64/683, the Tawwabün found it opportune to 
come into the open and expand their recruiting efforts. This was mainly because 
the unrest of Yazid’s rule had now erupted into outright civil war, the second one 
for Islam. Yazid was succeeded by his sickly son, Mu‘awiya II, and when the latter 
died some six months later, the aged Marwan b. al-Hakam (d. 65/685), the most 
prominent member of the ruling family, became the new caliph. This immedi- 
ately led to a serious conflict between the two major rival tribes of Syria, Kalb 
and Qays, making it impossible for the Umayyads to maintain their control over 
“Iraq. Meanwhile, in the Hijaz, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, who like al-Husayn had 
refused to pay homage to Yazid and had revolted, was now successfully claim- 
ing the caliphate for himself. In particular, he had gained general recognition 
by the “Iraqis who were attempting to acquire their independence from Syria. 
They expelled Ibn Ziyad, the Umayyad governor of both Kufa and Basra, who 
bore chief responsibility for the massacre at Karbala’. In the prevailing chaos, the 
Tawwabün managed to solicit pledges of support from some 16,000 persons, not 
all of whom were Shris. Sulayman b. Surad, contrary to the advice of some of 
his associates, decided to attack the Umayyad forces of Ibn Ziyad, who was then 
near the Syrian border poised to reconquer “Iraq for Marwan. The Tawwabun 
congregated at Nukhayla, near Küfa, in Rabi I 65/November 684, as planned. 
But to their disappointment, only 4,000 men showed up. Regardless, they pro- 
ceeded, and some two months later met Ibn Ziyād's much larger army at ‘Ayn 
al-Warda. By the end of the three-day battle, the majority of the Tawwabün, 
including Sulayman himself, had fulfilled their pledge of sacrificing their lives for 
al-Husayn. 

The movement ofthe Tawwabün, representing yet another defeat for the Shr a, 
marks the end of what may be regarded as the Arab and the unified phase of 
Shrism. During its first half-century, from 11/632 until around 65/684, Shrism 
maintained an almost exclusively Arab nature, with a limited appeal to non-Arab 
Muslims. The Tawwabün who fell in battle were all Arabs, including a significant 
number of the early Küfan qurra? who provided the leading personalities of the 
movement. These Arabs belonged mainly to various Yamani tribes settled in 
Küfa, although northern Arabs were also amongst them. In addition, during this 
initial phase, the Shri movement consisted of a single party, without any internal 
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division. These features were to change drastically with the next event in the 
history of Shrism, the revolt of al-Mukhtar. 


al-Mukhtar and the mawali 


Al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubayd al-Thagafī was an ambitious and controversial man 
devoted to the cause of the “Alids. He had participated in the premature insur- 
rection of Muslim b. ‘Aqil. He had then gone to the Hijaz, hoping in vain to 
collaborate with Ibn al-Zubayr. Subsequently, with the rising Shr' sentiments in 
Küfa, he again appeared there in 64/684, a few months after Yazid's death. There, 
he strove to acquire a leading position among the Shr's, who lacked an active 
imam. However, he did not have much success while Sulayman b. Surad was still 
alive. The latter refused either to join forces with al-Mukhtar or to pay heed to 
his warnings against the futility of any poorly-organized entanglement with the 
Umayyads. 

With the demise of the Tawwabun, the long-awaited opportunity finally arose 
for al-Mukhtar’s own plans. He launched a vigorous campaign, again with a 
general call for avenging al-Husayn’s murder, in the name of Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya, ‘Ali’s son by Khawla, a woman from the Bani Hanifa.*' Al-Mukhtar 
tactfully claimed to be the trusted agent and representative, amin and wazir, of 
Ibn al-Hanafiyya. It is not clear to what extent such claims had the prior approval 
of Ibn al-Hanafiyya, who resided in Medina and remained a mere figurehead in 
the unfolding revolt. Of greater consequence was al-Mukhtar’s proclamation of 
Ibn al-Hanafiyya as al- Mahdi, ‘the divinely-guided one’, the saviour-imam who 
would establish justice on earth and thus deliver the oppressed from tyranny 
(zulm). This title had already been applied in a purely honorific sense to “Ali, 
al-Hasan and al-Husayn, but its first use in a messianic sense now derived from 
al-Mukhtar. The concept of the Imam-Mahdi was a very important doctrinal 
innovation, and it proved particularly appealing to the non-Arab Muslims, the 
so-called mawali who constituted the bulk of the oppressed masses of Kufa. 

Al-Mukhtar soon won the support ofthe Shr'1 majority, including the survivors 
of the Tawwabin and the influential Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar (d. 72/691), the leader 
of the hard-core Shi‘is who, like his father, was a loyal ‘Alid partisan. Sufficient 
forces were collected, and the open revolt took place in Rabi I 66/October 685. 
Without much bloodshed, al-Mukhtar speedily won control of Kūfa. The ashraf 
who had not sided with the revolt surrendered and paid homage to al-Mukhtar, as 
did other Küfans. Initially, al-Mukhtar adopted a conciliatory policy. He chose his 
officials primarily from amongst the Arab ruling class, while concern for the weak 
and the oppressed, which in fact meant the mawali, constituted an important part 
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of his socio-economic programme. For instance, he accorded the mawali rights 
to booty and also entitled them to army stipends. But the Arab Muslims were 
reluctant to see their privileged positions curbed for the benefit of the mawali 
whom they considered to be of an altogether inferior status. Consequently, the 
Arabs, especially the Küfan tribal chiefs who were never inclined towards Shr ism 
in the first place, soon came to resent al-Mukhtar’s policies, and began to desert 
him. Al-Mukhtar’s forces were subjected to a triple assault by the Küfan ashraf, 
the Umayyads and eventually the Zubayrids, and al-Mukhtar’s victory was to be 
short-lived. 

The Syrian forces, now under the caliphate of “Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (65— 
86/685—705), the most celebrated member of the Umayyad dynasty, were once 
again directed against ‘Iraq towards the end of 66/685. But Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar, 
leading al-Mukhtar’s army, succeeded in defeating them in a fierce battle in 
Muharram 67/August 686, in which their commander, the famous Ibn Ziyad, 
was slain. In the meantime, the Küfan ashraf had risen against al-Mukhtar, but 
they, too, were easily defeated by Ibn al-Ashtar. After this episode, al-Mukhtar 
gave free rein to the hitherto restrained Shr'1s to take their revenge on the ashraf. 
Most of those guilty for the tragedy of al-Husayn, including Shamir b. Dhrl- 
Jawshan and ‘Umar b. Sa‘d, were apprehended and beheaded. Many of the ashraf, 
however, managed to flee to Basra, seeking protection from its governor, Mus'ab, 
the younger brother of the Meccan anti-caliph. With these developments, many 
of the Küfan Arabs who until then had supported al-Mukhtar, defected to the 
side of the ashraf. The tribal leaders, on their part, were now openly aligning 
themselves with Ibn al-Zubayr in order to re-establish their position vis-à-vis 
al-Mukhtār and the Syrians. Henceforth, al-Mukhtār was forced to rely almost 
completely on the mawali, who now called themselves the Shi‘at al-Mahdi. 

The ashraf finally induced Mus'ab to fight against the Küfan Shr'1s. The Basran 
forces, in the company of the Küfan tribal leaders, defeated al-Mukhtàr's army 
in two encounters, the second one taking place in Jumādā I 67/December 686 
in which many mawali were killed. Al-Mukhtar retreated to the citadel of Küfa 
where he and the remnants of his mawālī soldiers were besieged by Mus'ab's 
troopsfor about four months. Finally, al-Mukhtar and a group ofhis most devoted 
supporters, refusing to surrender unconditionally, were killed whilst attempting 
a sortie in Ramadan 67/April 687. Küfa was brought under the control of Ibn 
al-Zubayr to the satisfaction of the ashraf who took their own revenge on the 
mawālī. 

With al-Mukhtār out of the way, the two claimants to the caliphate, ‘Abd 
al-Malik and Ibn al-Zubayr, found themselves in direct confrontation. ‘Abd 
al-Malik's most trusted lieutenant, al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, after defeating Mus‘ab 
in 72/691, conquered Mecca and killed Ibn al-Zubayr in battle in 73/692. The 
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collapse of the Zubayrid anti-caliphate also ended the second civil war, and unity 
was again restored to the Islamic state. In 75/694, al-Hajjaj became the gover- 
nor of ‘Irag and ruled that province and its eastern dependencies with an iron 
fist for the next twenty years, using Syrian troops when necessary. He built the 
fortified garrison town of Wasit, midway between Kifa and Basra, in 83/702, as 
the new provincial seat of government where he stationed his loyal Syrian mili- 
tia. Al-Hajjaj’s efforts brought peace and economic prosperity to ‘Iraq and also 
resulted in new Islamic conquests in Transoxania and the Indus valley, during the 
caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik’s son and successor al-Walid (86—96/705—715), who 
gave still greater authority to this most able Umayyad governor. Al-Hajjaj died in 
95/714, almost a year before al-Walid’s own death. This brief digression explains 
why there were no Shr‘ revolts in Kufa during al-Hajjaj’s long rule. Indeed, with 
the strong grip of the Umayyads restored in ‘Iraq in 72/691, the Shi'is, who now 
lacked effective leadership, were deprived of any opportunity for open activity 
for about the next fifty years. Nevertheless, Shr'1 ideas and tendencies continued 
to take shape, especially amongst the mawaii. It is, therefore, useful to take a 
closer look at the mawali and their grievances, which provided the necessary 
motivation for their participation in the Shri movement. 

The mawall (singular, mawla) essentially comprised of the non-Arab Muslims 
who, in early Islam, represented an important intermediary class between the 
Arab Muslims and the non-Muslim subjects of the empire.” By the third Islamic 
century, however, with their greater integration within Islamic society established 
under the ‘Abbasids, the mawali could no longer be identified as a distinct social 
class, and consequently the term lost its significance and disappeared. 

In the wake of the Islamic conquests, a need had been felt for a term to describe 
the new converts from amongst the Persian, Aramaean, Berber and other non- 
Arab natives of the conquered lands. For this purpose, the old term mawla, which 
was originally used in Arab society in reference to certain types of kinship as well 
as a relationship by covenant particularly between individuals and tribes, was 
adopted. In its new sense, mawla meant a Muslim of non-Arab origin attached as 
a client to an Arab tribe because, on embracing Islam, non-Arabs were expected 
to become affiliated as clients to Arab tribes. This requirement was indicative of 
the fact that the tribal pattern characterizing the pre-Islamic Arab society had 
continued to shape the social structure of the Islamic state. According to this 
type of clientage, or wala’, a special relationship would be established between 
the protected client, often a liberated prisoner of war or slave, and his protector, 
normally his former patron or an influential Arab. 

The mawali represented different cultures and religious traditions. In “Iraq, 
they were comprised mainly of Aramaeans, though Persians and other non-Arabs 
representing the older strata of the province’s population were also amongst 
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them. Upon the destruction of the Sasanid empire, Aramaeans and Persians had 
flocked in large numbers to the ‘Iraqi garrison towns, as these were the most 
rapidly growing administrative, economic and urban centres of the new Islamic 
empire. Küfa in particular, as the foremost of such centres in the east, was the 
recipient of the bulk of these uprooted emigrants who came from different socio- 
economic backgrounds and, in due course, formed various mawla categories.” 
First, there were those craftsmen, tradesmen, shopkeepers and other skilled per- 
sons, who had swarmed into the prospering new towns to offer their services to 
the Arab garrisons. These mawālī, probably the largest mawlā category in Kūfa, 
were subject to a special type of clientage whereby they were virtually indepen- 
dent members of the tribes with which they were associated. Second, there were 
the freed slaves, the original non-Arab mawali, who had been brought to the 
garrison towns in successive waves as prisoners of war and as part of the Arabs’ 
spoils. They had acquired their freedom upon conversion to Islam, but as mawali 
they continued to be affiliated to their former patrons. In Küfa, these freed slaves 
constituted the second largest mawla category. In the third largest category were 
those petty landowners and cultivators who, with the collapse of the Sasanid feu- 
dal system and the destruction of their villages by the invading Arabs, had found 
the cultivation of their lands no longer economic. The problems of these rural 
people, including those engaged in the villages and estates around Küfa, were 
further aggravated due to the high level of the land tax, or kharaj. Consequently, 
an increasing number of them were continuously obliged to abandon the fields 
in search of alternative employment in the garrison towns. Finally, there was the 
numerically insignificant group of Persian mawali who claimed noble extraction 
and were permitted to share some of the privileges reserved for the Arab ruling 
class. 

In line with the spread of Islamization, the total number of the mawali 
increased very rapidly. In fact, within a few decades, they came to outnumber the 
Arab Muslims. As Muslims, the mawali expected the same rights and privileges as 
their Arab co-religionists. After all, the Prophet himself had declared the equality 
of all believers before God, despite their differences stemming from descent, race 
and tribal affiliation. But the Islamic teaching of equality was not conceded by 
the Arab ruling elite under the Umayyads, although in the earliest years of Islam 
and prior to ‘Umar’s caliphate, when the mawaili were still a minority group, the 
precepts of Islam had been observed more closely. 

In all its categories, a mawla had come to represent a socially and racially infe- 
rior status, a second-class citizen as compared to an Arab Muslim. The rmawālī 
were, however, set apart from the non-Muslim subjects of the Islamic state who 
were accorded an even more inferior status. These so-called people of protec- 
tion, ahl al-dhimma or simply dhimmis, were the followers of certain recognized 
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religions, notably Judaism, Christianity and, later, Zoroastrianism. They received 
the protection (dhimma) of the Muslim state in return for the payment of a dis- 
tinguishing tribute called jizya, which later developed into a precise poll tax. A 
dhimmi, who was subject to certain social restrictions as well, would acquire 
mawla status by converting to Islam and becoming duly attached to an Arab 
tribe. However, the Arabs discriminated, in various ways, especially economi- 
cally, against the mawali. The mawali were often deprived of any share of the 
booty accruing in wars to the tribes with which they were associated, nor were 
they entitled to the customary army stipends. More significantly, the taxes paid 
by the new converts were often similar to the jizya and kharaj, required of the 
non-Muslim subjects. This provided perhaps the most important single cause of 
their discontent, since many of them had converted precisely in order to be less 
heavily taxed. 

As a large and underprivileged social class concentrated in the urban milieux, 
and aspiring to astate and a society which would be more sensitive to the teachings 
of Islam, the rnawālī provided a valuable recruiting ground for any movement 
opposed to the exclusively Arab order under the Umayyads. They did, in fact, 
participate in the Khariji revolts and some 100,000 of them joined Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s 
unsuccessful rebellion against al-Hajjaj in 82/701. But above all, they were to be 
involved in the more important Shri opposition centred in Kifa, not only because 
Shrism proved to have a greater appeal to the oppressed masses but also because 
the backgrounds of some mawali made them more inclined towards the Shīī 
ideal of leadership. For instance, the Persian mawali of southern ‘Iraq had had 
a religio-political tradition of divine kingship and hereditary leadership almost 
similar to that of the Yamanis. Consequently, they were readily responsive to the 
summons of the Shia and to their promise to overthrow the impious Umayyads 
and install the ahl al-bayt to the caliphate, so as to fulfil the egalitarian teachings 
of Islam.” 

As noted previously, al-Mukhtār was the first person who identified the grow- 
ing political importance of the mawālī and their potential receptivity to the 
cause of the Shi'a. By attempting to remove their grievances, and through the 
appeal of the idea of the Mahdi, he easily succeeded in mobilizing them in his 
revolt. But more significantly, al-Mukhtar had now drawn these discontented 
non-Arabs into the Shīī movement, so that Shr ism acquired a much broader 
base of social support. As a result of this development, representing a vital turn- 
ing point in the history of Shiism, the superficially Islamized mawali brought 
many ideas into Shri Islam from their old Babylonian, Judaeo-Christian, and 
Irano-Zoroastrian backgrounds, including those derived from the Iranian reli- 
gions such as Manichaeism and Mazdakism, ideas foreign to early Islam. In terms 
of their numbers, ideas and revolutionary zeal, the mawali played a major role 
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in the transformation of Shr'ism from an Arab party of limited membership and 
doctrinal basis into a dynamic movement. 


The Kaysaniyya, the ghulat and the early Imamiyya 


For the sixty odd years intervening between the revolt of al-Mukhtār and the 
‘Abbasid revolution, Shrism did not represent a unified and coherent movement. 
During this period, different Shri groups co-existed, each having its own imam, 
and developing its own doctrines, while individuals moved freely and frequently 
between them. Furthermore, the Shi'i imams now hailed not only from amongst 
the ‘Alids who had become quite numerous by this time, but also from other 
branches of the Prophet's clan of Banü Hàshim. There were also those Shri 
leaders who, like al-Mukhtar, claimed to have derived their authority from various 
imams. Thus, Shr ism of this period, by contrast to the previous half a century, 
did not accord general recognition to any single succession of imams, from which 
various dissident groups would diverge in favour of alternative claimants. 

An important factor responsible for the internal division of the Shr'a revolved 
around differences of opinion on the composition of the ahl al-bayt. As noted, the 
Shra from the beginning believed in the sanctity of the Prophet’s family and the 
special hereditary attributes of its members. These very attributes distinguished 
the ShTiimam belonging to the ahl al-bayt, and qualified him to lead the Muslims 
under divine guidance along the right path. But in this formative period, though 
the imams who succeeded al-Husayn continued to come chiefly from amongst 
the ‘Alids, the Prophet’s family was still defined more broadly in its old tribal 
sense. It covered the various branches of the Bani Hashim, the leading Quraysh 
clan, regardless of direct descent from the Prophet Muhammad himself." The 
ahl al-bayt, then, included the progeny of Muhammad through Fatima and “Ali 
as well as those of his two paternal uncles: not only the Talibids, the descendants 
of Abt Talib (d. ca. 619) through his sons ‘Ali and Ja‘far (d. 8/629), but even the 
‘Abbasids, the descendants of al-‘ Abbas (d. ca. 32/653) who had embraced Islam 
only in 8/630. For analogous reasons, ' Ali's family was the centre of much diversity 
in allegiance, with Shīīs rallying to the side of all its three major branches: the 
Hanafids, the Husaynids, and the Hasanids. In other words, the Fatimid and 
non-Fatimid “Alids as well as many non-‘Alid Hashimids, all descendants of the 
Prophet’s paternal grandfather ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim, apparently qualified 
as members of the ahl al-bayt. 

It was later, after the accession of the ‘Abbasids, that the Shris came to define 
the ahl al-bayt more restrictively to include only the descendants of the Prophet 
through Fatima, known as the Fatimids (covering both the Hasanids and the 
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Husaynids), while the bulk of the non-Zaydi Shīīs had come to acknowledge 
chiefly the Husaynid Fatimids. The latter definition was the one adopted by the 
Twelver and Isma'ili Shr'is. The lack of consensus on the composition of the 
Prophet's family had not created any disagreements amongst the Shris until al- 
Husayn’s death, whilst the “Alids had readily accepted al-Hasan and al-Husayn 
as the heads of their family after ‘Ali. But now, prevailing circumstances led to 
diversity. 

In this confusing setting, the development of Shiism took place in terms of 
two main branches or trends. First, and until the accession of the ‘Abbasids the 
more predominant of the two, there was a radical branch comprised of several 
inter-related groups which, beginning with al-Mukhtar’s movement, recognized 
the Hanafids, and later other Hashimids (notably the “Abbasids) deriving their 
claims from Ibn al-Hanafiyya’s son, as their imams. This trend, designated by 
Lewis also as mawla Shrism," drew mainly on the support of the mawali in 
southern “Iraq and elsewhere, who upheld certain radical doctrines and also 
pursued revolutionary objectives, though there were also many Arabs amongst 
them, often in leading positions. There was, secondly, a moderate branch which 
remained essentially removed from any anti-regime activity while doctrinally 
subscribing to some of the views of the radical branch. This branch, later known 
as the Imamiyya, followed a Husaynid line of imams. Eventually, both trends 
converged, though each one maintained its own identity, in the latter part of the 
imamate of the Husaynid Ja‘ far al-Sadiq, who succeeded in consolidating ShT ism 
to a large extent. However, the radical trend was once again retrieved mainly 
by the proto-Isma‘ili Imamis, while the moderate trend ultimately crystallized 
into Twelver Shrism, representing the majority body of the Shia. A few words 
are required now regarding the circumstances under which these two trends 
originated. 

After Karbala’, the young Zayn al-‘ Abidin, al-Husayn’s only surviving son and 
the progenitor of all the Husaynids, retired to Medina and adopted a quiescent 
attitude towards the Umayyads and the Zubayrid anti-caliphate, and later towards 
al-Mukhtar’s movement and the Hanafids. He kept aloof from all political activity, 
a policy which was to be maintained and in fact justified doctrinally by his 
successors in the moderate branch. The later ShTi supporters of the Husaynid 
line claimed that al-Husayn had personally designated Zayn al-‘Abidin as his 
successor. But the fact remains that, after al-Husayn’s death, Zayn al-‘ Abidin did 
not acquire any significant following. On the other hand, al-Mukhtar’s campaign 
for Ibn al-Hanafiyya as the Mahdi had an unprecedented popular appeal among 
the Küfan masses. As a result, the overwhelming majority of the Shi‘is, both 
Arabs and mawaii, joined his active movement and recognized the imamate of 
Ibn al-Hanafiyya. It should also be recalled that Ibn al-Hanafiyya now enjoyed a 
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particular position of honour and seniority amongst the “Alids. Some Islamicists 
have even argued that as ‘Ali’s eldest surviving son and the eldest ‘Alid, being 
some twenty years older than his nephew Zayn al-‘Abidin, Ibn al-Hanafiyya was 
considered as the shaykh or head of the "Alid family, a position which was never 
publicly challenged by Zayn al- Ābidīn.”* With these beginnings, the moderate 
trend came to be eclipsed for some time by the radical branch of Shr'ism, to 
which we shall now turn. 

The movement started by al-Mukhtar survived the suppression of his rule 
in Küfa. It rapidly spread under its own mawla dynamism, as witnessed by 
a state founded in Nisibin by some of al-Mukhtar’s adherents shortly after 
his death, and which collapsed in 71/690 under the attacks of the Umayyad 
forces. The followers of al-Mukhtar, upholding the imamate of Ibn al-Hanafiyya, 
were initially called the Mukhtariyya. But they were soon more commonly 
referred to as the Kaysaniyya. The origin of this designation, like the names 
of some other Shri groups, can be traced to the heresiographical works written 
about the internal divisions and the sects of Islam, notably those by al-Ash'ari 
(d. 324/935—936), al-Malatī (d. 377/987), al-Baghdādī (d. 429/1037), and Ibn 
Hazm (d. 456/1064), who were devout Sunnis, al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153), 
who may have been a crypto-Isma‘ili, and the earliest sources on Shri groups 
produced by the Imami Shr iauthors al-Nawbakhti (d. between 300 and 310/912- 
922) and al-Qummi (d. 301/913—914).?? At any rate, the name Kaysàniyya seems 
to have been based either on the kunya of al-Mukhtār himself or, more probably, 
on the highly controversial figure of Abu “Amra Kaysan, a prominent mawla and 
chief of al-Mukhtar’s personal guard.” The latter etymology emphasizes the role 
of the mawālī in the movement. 

Breaking away from the religiously moderate attitudes of the early Kūfan 
Shra, the Kaysanis were left without active leadership and organization after 
al-Mukhtar, while Ibn al-Hanafiyya maintained some contacts with them and, 
though he submitted to the Umayyad caliph “Abd al-Malik in 73/692, did not 
openly dissociate himself from the movement.*! But when Ibn al-Hanafiyya died 
in 81/700, the Kaysaniyya split into at least three distinct groups, commonly 
designated as sects (singular, firqa) by the heresiographers who use the term 
indiscriminately for an independent group, a subgroup, a school of thought, 
or even a minor doctrinal position.’ One group, refusing to acknowledge Ibn 
al-Hanafiyya's death, believed he remained concealed (ghā’ib) in the Radwa 
mountains near Medina, whence he would eventually emerge as the Mahdī to 
fill the earth with justice and equity, as it had formerly been filled with injus- 
tice and oppression. These partisans were called the Karibiyya or Kuraybiyya, 
after their leader Abū Karib (Kurayb) al-Darīr. Initially, the renowned extremist 
Hamza b. ‘Umara al-Barbari also belonged to this group, and was a disciple of 
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Abū Karib. Later, while asserting an extremist view which involved the divinity of 
Ibn al-Hanafiyya and prophethood for himself, Hamza separated and acquired 
some supporters in Medina and Küfa. Among the other original adherents of 
the Karibiyya, the heresiographers also mention Bayan b. Sam‘an al-Tamimi, the 
controversial extremist Shri who later headed a group of his own in Kūfa. The 
views of the Karibiyya have been vividly preserved in the poetry of Kuthayyir 
(d. 105/723), and al-Sayyid al-Himyari (d. 173/789) who subsequently turned to 
supporting the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq. A second group, apparently under the lead- 
ership of a certain Hayyan al-Sarraj, while affirming Ibn al-Hanafiyya’s death, 
maintained that he and his partisans would return to life in time, when he would 
establish justice on earth. 

In these early Kaysani beliefs, circulated mainly amongst the mawali, we have 
the first Shr'1 statements of the eschatological doctrines of ghayba, the absence or 
occultation of an imam whose life has been miraculously prolonged and who is 
due to reappear as the Mahdi, and of raj‘a, the return of a messianic personality 
from the dead, or from occultation, sometime before the Day of Resurrection 
(qiyama). The closely related concept of the Mahdi had now also acquired, for 
the first time, a clearly eschatological meaning, with the implication that no 
further imams would succeed the Mahdi during his period of ghayba.* It is not 
clear why the title al-Mahdi, to which the participle ‘expected’ (al-muntazar) was 
sometimes attached, came to be adopted for the messianic deliverer in Islam. 
As the term does not occur in the Qur’an, the origin of this eschatological idea 
has been the subject of varied explanations. Some modern scholars, citing the 
ultimate Zoroastrian saviour (Saoshyant) who is destined to carry out what in 
Zoroastrian eschatology is called the final transfiguration or renovation of the 
world (frashkart), ascribe its origins to Iranian sources.** Others have attributed 
its roots to Judaeo-Christian messianic teachings.’’But henceforth the idea of 
a future deliverer who would eventually appear before the end of time became 
a doctrinal feature common to most Muslim groups. This included the early 
Isma‘ilis and also the Ithna‘asharis who are still awaiting the parousia of their 
twelfth imam. 

The majority of Ibn al-Hanafiyya’s followers, however, accepting his death, now 
recognized the imamate of his eldest son Abi Hashim ‘Abd Allah, whom they 
believed to have been personally designated by Ibn al-Hanafiyya as his successor. "^ 
This probably marks the first instance of the important Shri principle of nass 
imamate, whereby an imam is appointed through the explicit designation (nass) 
of a preceding imam. Abu Hashim, who was slightly younger than his cousin Zayn 
al-‘Abidin, thus became the imam of the Shri majority. He was also regarded 
as the head of the Hanafids, though he did not exert undisputed authority over 
the entire “Alid family, who could no longer agree on the selection of a shaykh. 
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There exist no details on the nature ofthe doctrines held by Abü Hashim and his 
partisans, known as the Hashimiyya. All that may be inferred is that there was 
continuity from al-Mukhtar’s movement to the Hashimiyya. It is also known that 
from their base in Kufa, the Hashimiyya managed to recruit adherents in other 
provinces, especially among the mawālī in Khurāsān. 

Abū Hāshim died in 98/716, in the village of Humayma on the border sepa- 
rating Palestine and Arabia, on his return from a visit to the court of al-Walid’s 
brother and successor Sulayman (96—99/7 15-717). On Abt Hashim’s death, his 
partisans split into four main groups. One group, adhering to the belief that the 
then-approaching second Islamic century would be a turning point in the real- 
ization of the Shri messianic expectations, claimed that Abt Hashim remained 
alive and concealed, and would soon reappear as the Mahdi. Bayan b. Sam‘an now 
joined this group and acquired a leading position among them. He taught many 
extremist ideas and also speculated on the nature of God in crudely anthropomor- 
phic terms, maintaining that God is a man of light. His followers, later forming a 
group known as the Bayaniyya, at first affirmed that Abu Hashim would emerge 
as the Mahdi. Subsequently, they asserted that Abt Hashim had in fact conferred 
prophethood on Bayan on behalf of God, while some of them regarded him as an 
imam. Indeed, the Bayaniyya, as a separate group, came to hold a multitude of 
extremist views, such as ascribing prophethood to the imams on the basis of an 
indwelling divine light transmitted through them.?/ A second group maintained 
that Abü Hashim, who left no male progeny, had appointed his younger brother 
“Ali as his successor. They recognized this Hanafid “Ali as their new imam, after 
whose death they traced the imamate through his son al-Hasan and then the 
latter’s son and grandson, “Ali and al-Hasan respectively. This group, called the 
‘pure Kaysaniyya’ by al-Nawbakhti,** affirmed that the imamate belonged exclu- 
sively to the descendants of Ibn al-Hanafiyya, from amongst whom the Mahdi 
would eventually arise. When the last-mentioned al-Hasan died without leav- 
ing any sons some members of this group separated from it, claiming that Ibn 
al-Hanafiyya himself would return as their awaited Mahdi. 

Many of the Hashimiyya, however, recognized Muhammad b. “Ali b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-‘Abbas, the great-grandson of the Prophet's uncle, as their imam after 
Abu Hashim. They held that Abi Hashim, shortly before dying in Humayma, 
then the residence of the “Abbasids, had bequeathed his rights to the imamate to 
this ‘Abbasid. But as he was a minor at the time, the testament had been entrusted 
to his father “Ali b. “Abd Allah (d. 118/736), the head of the ‘Abbasid family in 
whose house Abt Hashim had died, apparently of food poisoning. On the death 
of Muhammad b. Alī in 125/743, his partisans accepted the imamate of his son 
Ibrahim, the brother of the first two ‘Abbasid caliphs. This party, supported by 
the majority of the extremist Shris until the accession of the‘ Abbasids, continued 
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to be known as the Hashimiyya and later also as the Rawandiyya, after an obscure 
sectarian leader, ‘Abd Allāh al-Rāwandī.*” 

The matter of Abt Hashim’s testament in favour of the “Abbasid Muhammad 
b.‘ Alihas been the subject of much controversy throughout the centuries.*” Some 
scholars believe that the testament in question was fabricated by the ‘Abbasids 
themselves, so as to win the support ofthe Shr' is who normally favoured the * Alid 
candidates. They have also argued that Abü Hashim may actually have been poi- 
soned by the ‘Abbasids, rather than on the alleged orders of the Umayyad caliph 
Sulaymàn.*! On the other hand, certain modern Islamicists, notably Cahen and 
Lewis, have argued that the determination of the authenticity of this testament, 
even ifit were possible, is not a question of vital importance.** The undisputed fact 
remains that the majority of Abi Hashim’s partisans did transfer their allegiance 
to Muhammad b. ' Aliand, more significantly, with this transference the ‘ Abbasids 
inherited the party and the propaganda organization of the Hashimiyya. In sum, 
it was the utilization of the testament rather than its authenticity that is of histor- 
ical relevance, since it was the party of the Hashimiyya which became the main 
instrument of the ‘Abbasid movement, and eventually of the overthrow of the 
Umayyads. 

Finally, there was another distinct group, the special partisans of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mu‘awiya, the great-grandson of Ja‘far b. Abi Talib, ‘Alt’s brother. Ja‘ far, known as 
al-Tayyār and Dhu’l-Janahayn, and his son “Abd Allah and grandson Mu‘awiya, 
were highly respected figures for the Shr'1s. No special partisans, however, were 
attached to any of these individuals, who belonged to the Ja'farid branch of 
the Talibid family. But on the death of Abi Hashim, a certain faction of the 
Hashimiyya maintained that the deceased imam had designated his distant cousin 
Ibn Mu'awiya as his successor and, since the latter was a minor, the testament 
had been consigned to a certain Sālih b. Mudrik. This group became known as 
the Harbiyya or Harithiyya, after a leader whose name is variously mentioned as 
‘Abd Allāh (b. 'Amr) b. al-Harb (or al-Hārith) al-Kindī.*” Ibn al-Harb, who had 
previously founded a group of his own, had now joined Ibn Mu‘awiya and later 
expressed many extremist ideas with regard to his persona. The heresiographers 
ascribe a prominent role to this somewhat enigmatic personality for introduc- 
ing some key doctrines, including metempsychosis and a cyclical history of eras 
(adwar) and aeons (akwar), into Shrism. The Harbiyya and the pro-‘Abbasid 
Hashimiyya disputed Abt Hashim’s testament, each party claiming its own can- 
didate to be the true beneficiary of the bequest. The disputing parties finally 
agreed to submit the matter to the arbitration of one of their trusted leaders, 
Abū Riyāh. The latter decided in favour of the “Abbasids, and thereupon, the 
bulk of Ibn Mu‘awiya’s supporters seceded and joined the ‘Abbasid party, the 
seceders becoming known as the Riyahiyya. Those who continued to recognize 
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the imamate of Ibn Mu'awiya from amongst the former Harbiyya, subsequently 
became known as the Janahiyya.^* 

These, then, were the main groups in the Kaysani branch of Shr ism evolving 
out of al. Mukhtàr's movement. By the end of the Umayyad period, some of these 
groups comprising the majority of the radical Shr'is had already fallen captive 
to the successful ‘Abbasid movement, while others were rapidly disintegrating 
as separate bodies. In the aftermath of the ‘Abbasid revolution in southern ‘Iraq 
the remnants of the groups that had branched out of the Kaysaniyya came to be 
absorbed into the various Shri sects formed after the imamate of Ja‘ far al-Sadiq. 
In Persia and Transoxania on the other hand, such survivors, especially from 
amongst the Harbiyya—Janahiyya, gradually merged into various syncretic sects, 
often generically termed the Khurramiyya or Khurramdiniyya.^ The radical 
Shris of the Umayyad period, however, had made a lasting contribution to the 
development of Shr ism. 

It was due to their religious speculations that many of the early radical Shri 
leaders and groups, such as the Bayaniyya and the Harbiyya, retrospectively 
came to be termed as the ghaliya or ghulat (singular, ghālī, exaggerator).*° This 
was a general term of disapproval, probably coined by some early Shri authors 
and adopted by the heresiographers, in reference to those Shtr'1s accused of exag- 
geration (ghuluww) in religion and in respect to the imams and other Shī ī per- 
sonalities. The criteria ofghuluww were determined by the Shr' is themselves, since 
the Sunnis remained basically uninterested in the divergencies within Shrism. 
Furthermore, these criteria changed in time. But practically all the early spec- 
ulative Shr'i doctrinal innovations (singular, bid‘a) came to be rejected by the 
Twelver or the Imami Shr's ofthe end ofthe 3rd/9th century and thereafter qual- 
ified for the designation, although some of the ideas of these ghulāt, who were 
to be found also in the moderate branch of Shi‘ism, had by that time come to 
be accepted as proper Shri tenets. Accordingly, the earliest Shri heresiographers 
who also belonged to the Imami community categorized as ghuluww much of the 
strictly religious speculations of the radical Shr‘is of this formative period. This 
applied in particular to the first half of the second Islamic century. The Sunni 
heresiographers, with their general hostility towards the Shia, used the Shi‘ cri- 
teria of ghuluww even more harshly, often treating the ghulat as unbelievers and 
excluding them from the Muslim community. 

The common feature of the earliest ideas propagated by the ghulat was an 
exaggerated perception of the imams on whom superhuman attributes were 
conferred. The heresiographers usually trace the origins of the Shri ghulat to 
a certain ‘Abd Allah b. Saba’, whose object of exaltation was ‘Ali.*” The basic 
ghuluww of this highly controversial figure, and his followers known as the 
Saba’iyya, seems to have consisted of the denial of ‘Ali’s death and the belief 
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that he would remain alive until he had driven out his enemies.** Ibn Saba’ is 
also alleged to have preached “Ali's divinity, which would qualify him more read- 
ily as aghālī. Modern scholarship, however, has dismissed this allegation as a later 
attribution. In any event, Ibn Saba’ was banished to Mada’in on ‘Ali’s orders, 
probably for his public condemnation of the first two caliphs. Subsequently, he 
and some of his followers are said to have been burned to death. The survivors 
of the Saba ’iyya later joined al-Mukhtar’s movement in Küfa, which may explain 
why in some sources the Mukhtariyya are sometimes identified with the Saba’iyya. 

In the opening decades of the second Islamic century, following Abū Hāshim's 
death, the Shīīs became still further divided in their allegiance, as pretenders to 
the imamate had become quite numerous. Under such circumstances, when the 
identity of the rightful imam was a disputed matter, it became necessary for each 
of the relatively closed Shri groups to seek additional justification, other than just 
“Alid or even Hashimid descent, to legitimize their imams. Some adhered to the 
principle of the nass imamate which proved ineffective during this period, when 
several candidates claimed to be the recipients of the nass of the same imam, with 
similar claims generating in respect to the heritage of other imams. Consequently, 
the more radical Shr'is, especially the ghulat theorists who had already established 
the tradition of conferring superhuman qualities on their imams, began to think 
even more freely about the person and authority of the imam. Simultaneously, 
they found themselves speculating on wider issues of religious importance, such 
as the nature of God, the soul and the afterlife. The speculations of the ghulat 
soon brought about many more doctrinal innovations. As a result, the earlier 
eschatological doctrines of ghayba, raj‘a and Mahdism, which in any case were 
to become accepted Shi‘i views, in themselves no longer represented ghuluww.^? 
Thus the ghulat became differentiated from other Shr'is on the basis of more 
pronounced divergencies, the accounts of which are related with much variation 
and confusion by the heresiographers. Here, we can only take note of some of 
the more important of these ideas attributed to the ghulat of the first half of the 
second Islamic century, which is the period of our concentration here.” 

The ghulāt speculated on the nature of God, often with strong tendencies 
towards anthropomorphism (tashbih) inspired by certain Qur’anic passages. Sev- 
eral of them, notably al- Mughira b. Sa'1d and Abü Mansür al-'Ijli; are particularly 
known for their descriptions of God in terms of human features. More commonly, 
many ofthe ghulat maintained that Allah, in His essence (dhat), is the divine spirit 
or light, which may be manifested in diverse forms and creatures. Consequently, 
they believed in the infusion or incarnation (hulil) of the divine essence in the 
human body, especially in the body of the imams. They also allowed for bada’, 
or change in God’s will, a doctrine first expounded by al-Mukhtar to rationalize 
the failures of his various predictions. 
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Theghulat were equally interested in thinking about divination and the various 
types of divine inspiration. Accordingly, they revived the notion of prophecy 
(nubuwwa) and conceived of the recurrent possibility that God may continue 
to speak to man through other intermediaries and messengers after the Prophet 
Muhammad. Therefore, they often ascribed a prophetic authority to their imams, 
though one secondary to that of Muhammad's and without expecting a new 
divine revelation replacing the message of Islam. Indeed, the imam above all 
others was the focus of much of these speculations. According to a multitude of 
extremist ideas, expressed to legitimize the imam's authority, he was thought to 
have a special relation to God. While some believed in the hull of the divine 
spirit in his person, others went so far as to deify him, perhaps as a lesser god on 
earth. More frequently, the ghulat, if not attributing a prophetic authority to the 
imam, felt that he received at least some form of divine guidance and protection. 
As a result, the imam was thought to be innately endowed with some divinely 
bestowed attributes, such as sinlessness and infallibility (“isma). 

These notions provided a perspective for the speculations about the soul and 
its relation to the body, death and the afterlife, as well as the status of the true 
believer and the Day of Judgement. Many of the ghulat thought of the soul in 
terms of the doctrine of metempsychosis or transmigration (tanasukh), namely 
the passing of the soul (rüh or nafs) from one body to another, presupposing 
the belief in the independent existence of the soul from the body. Some further 
maintained that this process of the transmigration of souls would take place in 
cycles, perhaps indefinitely, with each cycle (dawr) consisting ofa specific number 
of thousands of years. Due to these new ideas, for many the doctrine of raj‘a, the 
return from the dead in the same body, was now replaced by that of tanasukh, 
the reincarnation of the soul in a different human body or in a different creature. 
The ghulat also conceived of the spirit of one imam transmigrating into the body 
of his successor. This belief provided an important justification for legitimizing 
a candidate’s imamate, while simultaneously making it unnecessary to await the 
emergence (zuhür) of an Imam-Mahdi. 

By ascribing an exclusive role to the soul, which was capable of transmigration, 
some of the ghulat upheld the concept of the eternity of life, or rather the succes- 
sive lives of a person. As a corollary, they did not believe in corporeal death, or 
afterlife, and denied the resurrection of the dead at the end of time. For similar 
reasons, they denied the existence of Paradise, Hell, and the Day of Judgement, in 
their conventional sense. Instead, by emphasizing the idea of an immortal soul, 
they believed in a purely spiritual resurrection (qiyama), whereby reward and 
punishment would fall on the soul. According to one’s goodness or wickedness, 
one’s soul would be reincarnated into the bodies of pious persons, or lower and 
subhuman creatures (maskh). The main criterion by which the piety or sinfulness 
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of a person was judged related essentially to his recognition or ignorance of the 
rightful imam of the time. 

In such a perspective, where the ma‘rifa or knowledge of the imam was held 
to be the most essential religious obligation of the true believer (mu’min), the 
role of the developing shari‘a apparently became less important, especially for 
the ghulat who were excessively concerned with loyalty to the Shr'1 cause. These 
fervent Shi‘is seem to have regarded the details and the ritual prescriptions of the 
sacred law of Islam, such as prayer, fasting and pilgrimage, as not binding on those 
who knew and were devoted to the true imam. They were also cited as dispensing 
with the prohibitions of law. Consequently, the ghulat were often accused of 
advocating ibaha or antinomianism, and of endorsing libertinism. These and 
many similar charges, however, may well reflect the inferences and hostilities of 
the heresiographers, both Sunni and Twelver. No doubt such accusations were 
encouraged by the fact that the early ghulat did venerate their imams as almost 
superhuman beings who alone were destined by divine ordinance to lead the 
believers. It was during the period of oppressive Umayyad rule that the radical 
Shris, out of their exaltation of the “Alids, began to curse not only ‘Uthman and 
other Umayyads, but also Abt Bakr and ‘Umar, as usurpers of ‘Ali’s rights. This 
public condemnation of the Companions (sabb al-sahaba), especially of the first 
two caliphs, which probably originated with Ibn Saba’ but in due time was to be 
adopted by almost all Shri groups, remained the chief offence of Shr ism in the 
eyes of Sunni Muslims. 

Certain points should be singled out with respect to the early ghulat and their 
heritage. Practically no Shri group of this formative period, especially in the first 
half of the second Islamic century, remained completely without some ghulat 
thinkers, although the radical branch attracted the greatest number. Initially, 
many of the ghulat leaders were Arabs and it is possible that some of their ideas 
had pre-Islamic Arab origins, the expectation that a dead hero might return to life 
being one probable instance. A few of their notions may even be traced to Islamic 
teachings and the Qur’an. However, the ghulat soon arose also from amongst 
the mawālī, who then comprised the bulk of the radical Shi‘is. The non-Arab 
ghulat, along with the mawālī in general, brought with them a multitude of ideas 
from their varied backgrounds. The speculations on the soul and the nature of its 
reward and punishment probably originated from Manichaeism which, in turn, 
might have derived them from earlier sources.*' Another point is that the ghulat 
initially devoted their efforts solely to religious speculations. Subsequently, how- 
ever, as the Umayyad caliphate began to show signs of disintegration, some of the 
leaders of the ghulat embarked on political activities against the regime. Finally, 
the spiritual independence of the early ghulat and their daring ideas contributed 
significantly to giving Shr'ism its distinctive religious basis and identity. 
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By the middle of the 3rd/9th century, with the gradual formation of the various 
Shri groups which were acquiring their own distinctive names, the term ghulat 
began to lose its earlier importance. In the ‘Abbasid period, religious deviations 
which posed a political danger to the state stemmed from the more widespread 
movements, such as the one organized by the Isma'ilis. At any rate, the here- 
siographers use the term ghulat sparingly in reference to individuals or groups 
appearing after the imamate of Ja‘far al-Sadiq, although this usage of the term 
was maintained by the later Muslim authorities producing bio-bibliographical 
works. For instance, al-Nawbakhti mentions as the last of the ghulat groups the 
Khattabiyya, identified by some authorities as the earliest Isma'ilis. These were 
the followers of Abu’l-Khattab, the leading ghali in Ja'far al-Sadiq's entourage. 
The fact, however, remains that much of the heritage of the early radical Shr'is, 
especially the ghulat amongst them, was in due time absorbed into the main Shri 
communities. In particular, their ideas on the imamate and on eschatology were 
adopted and elaborated by the Twelvers and the Isma'ilis. On the other hand, 
those of their teachings which implied any compromise on the unity of God, 
such as their belief in hulil and in the divinity of the imams, were checked, espe- 
cially in the Imami branch of Shr ism. But such doctrines were maintained by 
the Nusayris and some other extremist Shr'1 circles and, in later centuries, these 
and other notions of the early ghulat found new expression in the doctrines of 
the Druzes and certain other groups. 

We shall now resume our discussion of the moderate branch of Shr ism. The 
Husaynid Zayn al-‘Abidin persisted in his quiescence and did not claim the 
imamate openly for himself. However, after Ibn al-Hanafiyya’s death, Zayn al- 
‘Abidin, now the eldest ‘Alid, began to enjoy a more influential position within 
the ‘Alid family. In addition, due to his renowned piety, which had won him his 
honorific title ‘the Ornament of the Pious he had gradually come to be held in 
great esteem, especially by the pious circles of Medina. But since he refrained from 
any form of political activity and devoted his time mainly to praying (whence 
his additional title al-Sajjad), he did not acquire any significant following. By the 
closing years of his life, Zayn al-‘ Abidin had, however, developed an entourage, 
consisting of some relatives and a few pious Arabs. In sum, during Zayn al- 
‘Abidin’s lifetime, the moderate Imami branch of Shi‘ism was eclipsed by the 
radical branch, then represented mainly by the Hashimiyya. Having survived 
his father by some thirty-four years, ‘Ali b. al-Husayn Zayn al-‘Abidin died in 
95/714, shortly before the death of his cousin and rival, Aba Hashim.” 

According to the later Twelver and Isma‘ili Shi‘is, Zayn al-‘Abidin had des- 
ignated his eldest son Muhammad, later called al-Baqir, as his successor. Some 
modern Islamicists, too, have argued that it was evidently in al-Baqir’s time that 
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the idea ofimamate by nass became more widespread amongst the Shī‘īs.” At any 
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event, al-Baqir seems to have considered himself the sole legitimate ‘Alid author- 
ity, and he acquired followers who regarded him as such.” Al-Bagir continued 
his father’s quiescent attitude towards the Umayyads and contented himself, as 
a matter of policy, with the religious aspects of his authority. Nevertheless, from 
the very beginning, his authority was challenged by some of his close Fatimid 
relatives. The new claimants to the imamate provided yet more diverse outlets 
for the allegiance of the Shiis, who were already divided into numerous groups. 
Of particular importance was the movement started by al-Baqir’s half-brother 
Zayd b. ‘Alī. There also started at this time the movement of ‘Abd Allāh b. al- 
Hasan al-Muthannā b. al-Hasan b. ‘Alī, with whom the Hasanid branch of the 
“Alid family came into prominence. This movement, which like that of Zayd 
acquired its importance after al-Baqir’s imamate, was in effect launched in the 
name of “Abd Allah’s son Muhammad, known as al-Nafs al-Zakiyya (the Pure 
Soul). 

Meanwhile, al-Baqir concentrated on teaching and thinking about the rudi- 
ments of some of the ideas which were to become the legitimist principles of the 
Imami branch. Above all, he seems to have concerned himself with explaining 
the functions and the divinely bestowed attributes of the imams. He is also cred- 
ited with introducing the principle of taqiyya, dissimulation of one’s true belief 
under adverse circumstances, a principle which was later adopted by both the 
Twelvers and the Isma‘ilis. In spite of many difficulties, al-Bāgir did manage in 
the course of his imamate of almost twenty years to expand his circle of partisans. 
He also acquired a number of adherents from amongst the famous traditionists 
and jurists of Kufa, notably Zurara b. A‘yan who had initially supported Zayd, 
and Muhammad b. Muslim al-Ta’ifi. The renowned poet al-Kumayt b. Zayd al- 
Asadi (d. 126/743) was another follower of al-Baqir. The names of the adherents 
of al-Bāgir and other imams of the Husaynid line were recorded in the earliest 
biographical compendium of Shri personalities, by the Imami traditionist al- 
Kashshi who flourished in the first half of the 4th/10th century.” Later works, 
belonging to the same category of the kutub al-rijal (bio-bibliographical books), 
compiled by the other prominent Twelver Shri scholars al- Najashi (d. 450/1058), 
al-Tüsi (d. 460/1067), one of the leading Shri authorities who has preserved an 
abridged version of al-Kashshi’s work, and Ibn Shahrashüb (d. 588/1192), also 
contain valuable information on the Imàmi Shr'is.^? 

It may be pointed out here that al-Baqir's imamate also coincided with the 
initial stages of the Islamic science of jurisprudence (“ilm al-fiqh). It was, however, 
in the final decades of the second Islamic century that the old Arabian concept of 
sunna, the normative custom or the established practice ofthe community, which 
had reasserted itself under Islam, came to be explicitly identified by the pious 
Muslims with the sunna of the Prophet. This identification, in turn, necessitated 
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the collection ofthose hadiths or traditions which claimed to be the reports on the 
sayings and actions ofthe Prophet, handed down orally through an uninterrupted 
chain of trustworthy authorities. The activity of collecting and studying hadith, 
which had initially arisen mainly in opposition to the extensive use of human 
reasoning by the Islamic judges (singular, qadz), and for citing the authority of 
the Prophet to determine proper legal practices, soon became another major field 
of Islamic learning, complementing the science of Islamic jurisprudence. In this 
formative period ofthe Islamic religious sciences, al-Baqir has been mentioned as 
a reporter of hadith, particularly of those supporting the ShTi cause and derived 
from ' Ali. The Imams al-Baqir and al-Sadiq, however, interpreted the law mostly 
on their own authority, without much recourse to hadith from earlier authorities. 
It should be added that in Shr ism, hadith is reported on the authority of the imams 
and it includes the sayings of the imams in addition to the Prophetic traditions. 
Al-Baqir’s teaching on legal and ritual aspects of Islam comprised many of the 
features which were later regarded as distinctive aspects of Imami Shri law, such 
as the prohibition of the ritual wiping of the soles of one’s footwear (mash “ala’l- 
khuffayn) and the permission of mut‘a or temporary marriage, which was not 
upheld by the Ismā'īlīs and the Zaydīs.*” It should be added that the teaching 
of ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas (d. 68/687—688), the Prophet and *Ali's cousin, had 
a significant impact on early Imami religious and legal doctrine.** Al-Baqir was 
also the first imam of the Husaynid line to attract a few ghulat theorists to his side. 
The most prominent of these ghulat who were originally in al-Baqir’s following 
were al-Mughira b. Sa‘id, mentioned variously as a mawla or an Arab from the 
tribe of ‘jl, and Abt Mansur al-‘[jli. It is useful to consider the highlights of their 
ideas, some of which anticipated certain distinguishing aspects of early Isma‘ili 
thought. 

The heresiographers provide many details on the ideas propagated by al- 
Mughira.*’ According to these sometimes contradictory accounts, he seems to 
have combined a variety of pre-Islamic beliefs of the Near East into his teach- 
ing, reflecting particularly the influences of Mandaean and Manichaean gnostic 
doctrines. Indeed, al-Mughira, with his emphasis on spiritualism and pro- 
nounced dualism, has been credited with being the first Shr1 gnostic.^' One of 
the most distinctive features of his teaching was his anthropomorphic descrip- 
tion of God. He asserted that God is a man of light with a crown of light on his 
head, a concept closely resembling the Mandaean doctrine of their deity, referred 
to as the ‘king of light’.°’ He further added that God has limbs which correspond 
to the letters of the Arabic alphabet, and that these letters (huruf) themselves 
derived from the Greatest Name of God, spoken at the time of creation. These 
ideas are clearly reminiscent of the teaching of Marcus the Gnostic, one of the 
leading exponents of Valentinian Gnosticism, for whom the body of the ‘supreme 
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truth’ (Aletheia) was composed ofthe letters ofthe Greek alphabet. Al-Mughira 
may probably be considered as the first Shri, or the first Muslim for that matter, 
who thought about the mystical and symbolic nature of the alphabet and thus 
anticipated the more elaborate views of the later Isma‘ilis. It was possibly also 
due to al-Mughira's ideas, further developed by others, that the extremist Shr is 
came to attribute certain occult properties to the twenty-eight letters of the Ara- 
bic alphabet. Al-Mughira is equally noted for his theory of the creation of the 
world and the first beings. His cosmogony, too, reflects the influence of ancient 
gnostic systems and, like his anthropomorphism, seems to have been inspired by 
the allegorical or symbolic interpretation (ta’wil) of certain Quranic passages, 
a method which was to become more distinctively associated with the Isma‘ilis. 
The fundamental aspect of this cosmogony is its gnostic dualism, characterized 
by the eternal conflict between light and darkness which, in close affinity with 
the basic tenet of Manichaeism, symbolize good and evil. 

In time, al-Mughira acquired followers of his own in Kifa, from amongst both 
the Arabs and the mawali. They became known as the Mughiriyya, representing 
one of the most important of the ghulat groups. Al-Mughira imbued his followers 
with a sense of exclusiveness and devotion to his leadership, which may explain 
why they were also referred to as the Wusafa’, the Servants. The origins of religious 
elitism among the extremist Shris may, indeed, be traced to the Mughiriyya. 
The elitist feelings of the Mughiriyya, which made them hostile towards their 
enemies, in turn laid the foundation of religious militancy, a method of struggle 
more characteristic of Abu Mansür's group. 

Abü Mansür, who interestingly enough was illiterate, also preached the ima- 
mate of al- Baqir and, like al-Mughīra, founded his own group, the Mansūriyya.** 
He advocated, now as a matter of policy, the use of assassination in dealing with 
adversaries.*” After al-Baqir’s death, Abū Mansür asserted that the imamate had 
been bequeathed to him by al-Bàqir, whose legatee he claimed to be. Still later, he 
claimed prophethood, maintaining that he had ascended to heaven where God 
patted him on his head, addressed him in Syriac and charged him with deliver- 
ing a prophetic message. Abü Mansür, too, speculated about the creation, ^ and 
certain aspects of his teaching anticipate, in embryonic form, important Isma‘ili 
parallels. He held the belief in the uninterrupted succession of prophets, adding 
that, after himself, prophethood would continue in his progeny for six gener- 
ations, the last of whom (the seventh one counting from Abü Mansür) would 
be the Mahdi. Furthermore, he resorted to the allegorical interpretation of the 
Qur’an and maintained that whereas Muhammad had delivered the message of 
Islam, it was now his own divinely inspired duty to explain it allegorically. He 
also denied the resurrection and interpreted Paradise and Hell symbolically in 
terms of the experiences of this world. 
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It has been reported that al-Bāgir disavowed both al- Mughīra and Abū Mansūr, 
though each one later claimed his heritage. Ja'far al-Sadiq, too, renounced the 
most prominent of the ghulat in his entourage. But the fact remains that from 
the time of al-Baqir, the ghulat were drawn into the followings of the Husaynid 
imams. This was a significant event producing a lasting influence on the doctri- 
nal basis of the Imami branch of Shr ism. Having taken important preliminary 
steps towards establishing the identity of Imāmī Shī'ism, the Imam Abu Ja‘ far 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Bagir died around 114/732—733,*” one century after the 
death of the Prophet. In the meantime, after the short reigns of Sulayman, the 
pious ‘Umar II (99—101/717—720) who paid greater attention to the precepts 
of Islam and was more friendly towards the "Alids than his predecessors, ter- 
minating also the condemnation of ‘Ali from the pulpits, and Yazīd II (101— 
105/720-724), the caliphate had passed to the capable Hisham b. “Abd al-Malik 
(105—125/724—743). One of Hisham’s first acts was to appoint the skilful Khalid 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Qasri as the governor of ‘Iraq, in which post he remained for 
almost fifteen years (106—120/724—738), longer than any other Umayyad gov- 
ernor with the exception of al-Hajjaj. Khalid maintained a strict surveillance 
over the Küfan Shris who were continuing their clandestine activities. As it soon 
became apparent, however, Hisham’s long caliphate was to mark the last stable 
period of Umayyad rule. 


Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s imamate and the ‘Abbasids 


On the death of al-Bāgir, his following split into several groups.°* One group, 
the Bāgiriyya, awaited his reappearance as the Mahdī, while another group went 
over to the Hasanid, al-Nafs al-Zakiyya. There were also those who transferred 
their allegiance to al-Mughira and Aba Mansur. But a faithful group of al-Baqir’s 
partisans now recognized his eldest son Abt ‘Abd Allah Ja‘far, later called al- 
Sadiq (the Trustworthy), as their new imam as designated by nass. This group 
of Imami Shr' is continued to support Ja‘far and in time expanded significantly. 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s long imamate of some thirty odd years, coinciding with the 
most turbulent epoch of early Islamic history, may best be studied in terms of 
two periods. During the first period, lasting until shortly after the accession 
of the ‘Abbasids, he remained overshadowed by certain other claimants to the 
imamate, while the ‘Abbasid movement was successfully unfolding. It was during 
the second period, covering roughly the final decade of his imamate, that Ja‘far 
acquired a unique prominence. We shall now turn to the events of the first two 
decades of Ja‘far’s imamate, events which also resulted in the elimination of his 
most active Hashimid rivals. 
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By the time of Ja'far al-Sadiq, the movement of Zayd b. ‘Ali was already well 
established. Ja‘far continued his father’s passive policy towards his elder uncle, 
and even displayed public reverence for him. Soon afterwards, however, some of 
Zayd’s followers abandoned him and joined the Imam Ja‘ far, probably due to the 
attraction ofthe latter’s nass imamate. According to one account, Zayd designated 
these deserters as Rawafid or Rejectors, because of their refusal to support his 
revolt,’ a term subsequently applied abusively to other Shřī groups and in 
particular to the Imamiyya. The movement of Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya 
also began to gain momentum during the earlier years of Ja‘ far’s imamate. This 
movement, as noted, had been launched by Muhammad's father * Abd Allah who, 
being a Hasanid through his father and a Husaynid through his mother Fatima 
bint al-Husayn b. ‘Alī, had earned the by-name of al-Mahd (of Pure Blood). ‘Abd 
Allah was the shaykh of the Hasanids and was also held in high esteem within the 
entire ‘Alid family.’” He had ambitious designs for his son, Muhammad, whom 
he had designated from the time of his birth, supposedly in 100/718, for the role 
of the expected Mahdi. This was probably encouraged by a tradition circulated 
by the Shī īs to the effect that the Mahdi who in time would arise from amongst 
the ahl al-bayt would carry the same name, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, as the 
Prophet himself. 

Meanwhile, the Umayyad regime had begun to show signs of collapse dur- 
ing the final years of Hisham’s rule. The Shi‘is, quick in noticing the changed 
conditions and having refrained from all open activity for almost half a century, 
staged a number of risings in Küfa. All these attempts ended in failure since they 
lacked sufficient organization and support. In 119/737, al-Mughira and Bayan, 
who had apparently joined forces after al-Baqir's death, were arrested together 
with a handful of their followers and burned in Küfa on the orders of Khalid b. 
“Abd Allah. It is not clear whether this action was taken to suppress a premature 
rising or to bring the suspected rebels into the open. In 124/742, Abü Mansür 
met a similar fate at the hands of Khalid's successor Yüsuf b. ‘Umar al-Thaqafi, 
who governed ‘Iraq from 120/738 to 126/744. The bulk ofthe supporters of these 
three ghulat, from amongst the Bayaniyya, the Mughiriyya and the Mansüriyya, 
subsequently joined al-Nafs al-Zakiyya. 

More significantly, in Safar 122/January 740, Zayd b. “Ali staged his open 
revolt in Küfa, which was actually the first Shīī attempt of its kind since that 
of al-Mukhtar's and the second one led hitherto by an *Alid after Karbalā”. The 
revolt proved abortive, not only because the Kūfans had once again displayed 
their unreliability and failed to recruit 100,000 armed men for Zayd as promised, 
but also because Yūsuf b. Umar had discovered the plot in time and took severe 
measures to repress it. Zayd and the small band of the zealous partisans who 
fought with him were massacred by the Syrian troops, a tragic end reminiscent 
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of that of Zayd's grandfather al-Husayn.^! Soon afterwards, the caliph Hishàm 
commanded that all prominent Talibids should publicly condemn Zayd and 
dissociate themselves from all anti- Umayyad activities. ‘Abd Allāh al-Mahd and 
Ibn Mu‘awiya, amongst others, complied. The Imam Ja‘far was apparently spared 
the ordeal, as his name does not appear in connection with this episode in any 
known source. This may indicate that by the time of Zayd’s revolt, the Imam Ja‘far 
had already been explicit about his opposition to any militant Shr iactivity. Zayd’s 
movement, however, was continued by his son Yahya, whose Hanafid mother was 
one of Abi Hashim’s daughters. Yahya concentrated his activities in Khurasan, 
where many Küfan Shr' 1s had been exiled by the governors of ‘Iraq. But after three 
years of futile efforts, he was overtaken by the troops ofthe governor of Khurasan, 
Nasr b. Sayyar. Yahya was killed in battle near Jazjan in 125/743.” The Zaydis 
were later led by al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, Yahya’s brother ‘Isa b. Zayd (d. 166/783), and 
then by Ahmad b. ‘Isa (d. 247/861) and others whom they recognized as their 
imams. Later, Zaydi groups participated in a number of abortive ‘Alid revolts in 
the Hijaz and elsewhere. 

Few details are available on the ideas held by Zayd and his original followers. 
According to some later and unreliable reports, Zayd was an associate of Wasil 
b. *Ata? (d. 131/748—749), one of the reputed founders of the theological school 
of the Mu‘ tazila, originally a religio-political movement. The Mu'tazilis, as far as 
we know, initially aimed at reuniting the Muslim community on a compromise 
solution to the disputes among the various religio-political parties. However, they 
focused their attention on theological principles with only a secondary interest in 
the doctrine ofthe imamate. Modern scholarship has increasingly shown that the 
doctrinal positions ofthe early Shr'is and the Mu'tazilis were rather incompatible 
with one another during the 2nd/8th century and it was only in the latter part 
of the 3rd/9th century that Zaydism, as well as Imami Shr ism, came under the 
influence of Mu'tazilism.^? Therefore, it can no longer be maintained that the 
earliest Zaydis were influenced by Mu'tazili ideas. 

The early Zaydis essentially retained the politically militant and religiously 
moderate attitude prevailing among the early Küfan Shi a. However, the Zaydiyya 
elaborated a doctrine of the imamate that clearly distinguished them from Imami 
Shrism and its two subsequent branches, the Ithna'ashariyya and the Isma'iliyya. 
The Zaydis did not recognize a hereditary line of imams, nor did they attach 
any significance to the principle of imamate by nass. Initially, they accepted 
any member of the ahl al-bayt as an imam, though later the Zaydi imams were 
restricted to the Fatimid “Alids. According to Zaydi doctrine, ifan imam wished to 
be recognized he would have to assert his claims publicly in a rising (khurūj) and 
sword in hand if necessary, in addition to having the required religious knowledge 
(‘“ilm). By contrast to the Twelvers and the Isma'ilis, the Zaydis also excluded 
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from the imamate under-age males. They also rejected the eschatological idea 
of a concealed Mahdi and his expected return. As a result, messianic tendencies 
remained rather weak in Zaydi Shr ism. Due to their emphasis on activism, the 
observance of taqiyya, too, was alien to Zaydi teachings. 

During the 2nd/8th century, the Zaydis were doctrinally divided into two main 
groups, the Batriyya and the Jarüdiyya. The Batriyya represented the moderate 
faction of the early Zaydiyya, upholding the caliphates of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. 
They held that though ‘Ali was the most excellent (al-afdal) of Muslims to succeed 
the Prophet, nevertheless the caliphates of his predecessors who were less excellent 
(al-mafdil ) were valid, because‘ Alihimselfhad pledged allegiance to them. In the 
case of ‘Uthman the matter was more complicated. The Batriyya either abstained 
from judgement or repudiated him for the last six years of his rule. These ideas 
were repellent to the radical Shi‘is who condemned the early Companions for 
ignoring “Ali’s succession rights, but they appealed to the Muslim majority. In 
fact, in time the Batri Zaydi tradition was absorbed into Sunni Islam. On the 
other hand, the Jārūdiyya adopted the more radical Shīī views and, like the 
Kaysanis and Imamis, rejected the caliphs before “Ali. By the 4th/10th century, 
Zaydi doctrine, influenced by Jarüdi and Mu'tazili elements, had been largely 
formulated.” 

The disintegration of the Umayyad regime accelerated upon Hisham’s death in 
125/743. Scarcely a year had passed before the caliphate of Hisham’s nephew and 
successor al-Walid II was brought to an end in 126/744, by a coup d'état engineered 
by the Syrian army and with the cooperation of the Umayyad family. This event, 
which amounted to political suicide for the ruling dynasty, marked the imminent 
end of what Wellhausen has called the ‘Arab Kingdom: The rule of the next caliph, 
Yazid IT, the choice of the rebellious generals, lasted less than six months and on 
his sudden death further dynastic rivalries led to a civil war. Ibrahim b. al-Walid 
I was acknowledged as the new caliph only in southern Syria, and during his 
short reign of some three months, general conditions deteriorated into complete 
chaos. The ambitious Marwan, known as Marwan II al-Himar, who was from 
an offshoot of the Umayyad family, was now the only person with sufficient 
military power to enforce some semblance of order in the empire. Consequently, 
he marched to Damascus, deposed Ibrahim and proclaimed himself the new 
caliph in 127/744. By that time, however, the task of rescuing Umayyad rule had 
become all but an impossibility, as revolts were raging in almost every province. 

The prevailing chaos encouraged the Shr' 1s of Küfa and elsewhere to make yet 
bolder efforts towards obtaining the caliphate. At a gathering of the Hashimids 
held at al-Abwa near Medina in 126/744, "Abd Allāh al-Mahd succeeded in 
persuading all the participants to accord their oath of allegiance to al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya and to recognize him as the most suitable candidate for the caliphate.” 
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Amongst those who complied were Ibrahim b. Muhammad, the head of the 
‘Abbasids, and his two brothers Abuw’l-‘Abbas and Abd Ja‘far, future ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, who complied under false pretences. Only the Imam Ja‘far, the most 
respected Husaynid after Zayd’s martyrdom, is reported to have withheld his 
approval. While "Abd Allah al-Mahd may have attributed Ja‘far’s opposition to 
the then existing rivalries between the Hasanids and the Husaynids, it should be 
recalled that Ja‘far al-Sadiq was not prepared to accept the claims of his Hasanid 
cousin or any other “Alid since he clearly regarded himself as the rightful imam 
of the time. After this family reunion, al-Nafs al-Zakiyya and his brother Ibrahim 
embarked ona vigorous campaign, which received the support of many Mu' tazilis 
and Zaydis, as well as several ghulat groups.’° Their movement, however, lacked 
foresight and organization and was easily overtaken and then crushed by the 
“Abbasids. 

The last unsuccessful revolt of the Umayyad period, which was Shri in the 
broadest sense, was launched by the Talibid ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya who, as noted, 
had his own extremist Shri partisans, the Janahiyya. But now Ibn Mu‘awiya was to 
lead a movement of much greater social significance, supported by a multitude of 
Shri and non-Shr' groups." In the confusing aftermath of al-Walid II's murder, 
the Küfan Shr‘is had urged Ibn Mu‘awiya, then sojourning in their city, to rebel 
against “Abd Allāh b. ‘Umar, the son of the pious Umayyad caliph, who governed 
“Iraq under the caliphs Yazid III and Ibrahim. However, Ibn Mu'awiya's open 
revolt, which took place in Muharram 127/October 744, was easily suppressed by 
Ibn ‘Umar, as the Küfans turned out to be as unreliable as ever. Only the Zaydīs 
in his following fought bravely for a few days, until Ibn Mu'awiya was given a 
safe-conduct out of Küfa. He withdrew to western Persia, where he soon acquired 
a large number of supporters, especially from amongst the Persian mawali. In 
128/745, he established himself at Istakhr in the Fars province, from where he 
ruled for a few years over a vast territory in Persia. 

Ibn Mu‘awiya gathered an extremely varied coalition of groups around him- 
self. In fact, the outstanding feature of his movement was the peculiar diversity 
of its composition. Aside from the mawaili, it included several Shri groups, many 
Kharijis, the notable “Abbasids, and even some discontented Umayyads. This 
reveals how widespread the anti-regime sentiments had now become, and it also 
indicates that Ibn Mu‘awiya’s movement did not have any particular ideolog- 
ical basis, Shri or otherwise. Ibn Mu‘awiya himself seems to have been more 
concerned with political power than with doctrinal issues, as attested by his will- 
ingness to receive support from heterogeneous religio-political factions. The lack 
of any particular ideology proved to be a fundamental shortcoming of this move- 
ment. Ibn Mu'awiya was finally defeated in 130/748, by a large army sent after him 
by Marwan II who, having established his authority in Syria and ‘Iraq, had now 
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turned his attention to the eastern provinces which were no longer controlled 
effectively by the Umayyads. ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya fled from his enemies and 
sought asylum in Khurāsān, where he was killed in 131/748—749 by his friends, 
probably on the orders of Abū Muslim al-Khurāsānī, the chief architect of the 
“Abbasid victory. 

The ‘Abbasids had, meanwhile, learned important lessons from the many 
abortive Shīī revolts of the Umayyad period. Consequently, while awaiting their 
own turn to make a bid for power, they paid particular attention to develop- 
ing the organization of their movement, concentrating their activities in the 
remote eastern province of Khurāsān.”* As noted, the ‘Abbasid Muhammad b. 
“Ali took over the claims of the Hanafid *Alid Abū Hashim and his propaganda 
organization, and party, the Hashimiyya. With these valuable assets, the active 
propaganda or mission, da‘wa, of the “Abbasids seems to have begun around the 
year 100/718, soon after Abū Hāshim's death." From the headguarters in Kūfa, 
numerous emissaries were sent to Khurāsān, where there was widespread support 
for Shr' ism among both the Arab settlers in the province and the native Persian 
mawālī. Khurāsān, with its capital at Marw, soon became the main recruiting 
ground for, and the revolutionary base of, the “Abbasid movement. The “Abbasid 
da‘wa was cleverly preached in the name of al-rida min al Muhammad, a phrase 
which spoke of an unidentified personage belonging to the Prophet's family. Aside 
from being a precautionary measure, this aimed at drawing maximum support 
from the Shi‘is who upheld the leadership of the ahl al-bayt.*° 

Initially, the “Abbasid da‘wa in Khurasan was organized mainly in the form 
of small clandestine groups, but still many of the ‘Abbasid da‘is were discovered 
and killed by the Umayyads. Therefore, it soon became necessary to create a 
more formal organization. A supreme council of twelve chiefs, the nuqaba’, was 
set up at Marw to direct the activities of a large number of newly appointed 
dāīs, a method of organization adopted also by the Ismā'īlīs. These changes 
proved successful, especially when ‘Ammar b. Yazid, better known as Khidash, 
was sent to Khurasan to head the new da‘wa organization. He was apparently 
inclined towards the *Alids and taught extremist doctrines, which may explain 
why he was later disavowed by the ‘Abbasids. Khidash, who was arrested and 
executed in 118/736, was succeeded by Sulayman b. Kathir. Contact between the 
partisans in Khurasan and the imam, who resided in Humayma but remained 
nameless, continued to be maintained through the leader of the ‘Abbasids’ Kifan 
organization, a post held by Bukayr b. Mahan from 105/723. 

Muhammad b. ‘Ali died in 125/743, and his son Ibrahim, known as al-Imam, 
became the new imam of the Hashimiyya—Abbasiyya party and, hence, the leader 
of the movement. Ibrahim intensified the ‘Abbasid da‘wa and initiated its more 
militant phase. In the prevailing confusion and in the aftermath of the defeats of 
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Zayd and of his son Yahyā, the movement began to meet with increasing success. 
In 128/745—746, Ibrahim sent his Persian mawla, Abii Muslim, the celebrated 
personality with an obscure background who earlier had apparently followed al- 
Mughira and had also in vain offered his services to the Imam Ja‘ far al-Sadiq, as 
his personal representative to Khurasan to organize and lead the final phase of the 
movement.®! Meanwhile, Aba Salama al-Khallal, a prominent Shri leader, had 
become the new head of the Kūfan organization, following the death of Bukayr 
in 127/744. Abū Muslim's success was astonishingly rapid, and by 129/747 he had 
unfurled the ‘black banners’ that were to become the emblem of the ‘Abbasids, 
signifying open revolt. His revolutionary army, the Khurasaniyya, comprised of 
both Persian mawali and Arabs, especially Yamanis, expanded significantly in a 
short period. It was also in Abū Muslim’s army that complete integration of Arab 
and non-Arab Muslims was attained for the first time. 

In 130/748, Abt Muslim entered Marwand then seized all of Khurasan, driving 
out the aged Umayyad governor, Nasr b. Sayyar. In the same year, the Khurasani 
army under the command of Qahtaba b. Shabib, one of the original nugabā”, 
started its swift advance westward, defeating the Umayyad armies along the way. 
In Muharram 132/August 749, the forces of Ibn Hubayra, the last Umayyad 
governor of ‘Iraq, were defeated in a battle near Kūfa, in which Qahtaba lost 
his life. A few days later, the victorious Khurasanis entered Ktifa. Thereupon, 
power was handed to Abi Salama who was immediately acknowledged as wazir 
al Muhammad. The idea of wazir, first introduced with a vague connotation to 
the Arab Muslims by al-Mukhtar, was now about to develop into an important 
administrative office under the ‘ Abbasids. 

The time had finally arrived for disclosing the name of al-rida from the 
Prophet’s family, who would be acceptable to all. Just before the fall of Kūfa, 
Ibrahim al-Imam had died in Marwan IIs prison in Harran, where he had been 
confined for several months upon the Umayyad caliph’s discovery of his role 
in the ‘Abbasid da‘wa. It was now left to Abū Salama to reveal the identity of 
Ibrahim’s successor, who was to be installed as the new caliph. Abt Salama per- 
sonally favoured seeing an ‘Alid succeed to the caliphate. He contacted three 
of the leading ‘Alids of the time, amongst them the Imam Ja‘far and ‘Abd Allah 
al-Mahd. Aba Salama’s offer of caliphal authority was evidently rejected by them, 
as was his request for the formation of an ‘Alid council to select a suitable candi- 
date. Finally, after two months of waiting watchfully, the Khurasaniyya took mat- 
ters into their own hands and decided on Ibrahim’s half-brother Abu’l-‘ Abbas, 
as the new caliph. He and other members of the “Abbasid family had shortly 
before moved from Humayma to Kufa, where they had remained in hiding on 
Abt Salama’s instructions. The whereabouts of Abu’l-‘ Abbas were, however, dis- 
covered by the loyal agents of Abt Muslim, who himself had stayed behind in 
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Khurāsān. On 12 Rabī II 132/28 November 749, Abu'l-* Abbās was proclaimed 
as the first “Abbasid caliph, with the title al-Saffah, in the mosque of Kūfa. Abū 
Salama was obliged to pay homage and continued as wazir. Soon afterwards, he 
was executed on the caliph’s orders and with Abū Muslim's complicity. 

In 132/750, the Khurasani troops achieved their final victory, in the battle 
of the Greater Zab in northern ‘Iraq, against the Umayyad forces. The defeated 
Marwan II fled to Egypt, where he was killed in the same year. Thus, after more 
than thirty years of meticulous planning, the ‘Abbasids had finally succeeded in 
sealing the fate of the Umayyads. They installed their own dynasty to the caliphate 
and ruled over a varying portion of the Islamic world for five centuries, until they 
were overthrown in 656/1258 by the Mongols. The struggle between ‘Iraq and 
Syria, an important factor in the anti- Umayyad activities of the Shr‘is since Al's 
time, had now also ended in the defeat of the Syrians. The early ‘Abbasids, who 
relied on the Persians and their Sasanid models of centralized administration in 
the governing affairs of the state, established the seat of the caliphate in ‘Iraq, at 
first in the small town of Hashimiyya and other localities near Kūfa and later, 
after 145/762, in the new city of Baghdad. 

The ‘Abbasid revolution marked a turning point in the history of early Islam, 
representing not only a change of dynasty but other important changes as well. 
With the fall of the Umayyads, their social order, which assigned a privileged 
position to the Arabs, also collapsed. The ‘Abbasids distributed political power 
more widely and removed the distinction between the Arabs and the mawālī, 
many of whom no longer had any affiliation with an Arab tribe. During the first 
half-century of ‘Abbasid rule, the hegemony of the Arab aristocracy rapidly came 
to an end, and privileges derived from birth, race or tribal affiliation ceased to 
have their earlier significance. Now, a new multi-racial ruling class, with Islam 
as its unifying feature, emerged to replace the Arab ruling class of the Umayyad 
period. With the emancipation of the mawali and the new alignment of classes on 
non-racial grounds, some of the most pressing demands of the radical Shr'1s and 
others opposed to the established order were satisfied. As a result, revolutionary 
Shrism henceforth ceased to be identified with the aspirations of the mawālī, 
who had at last acquired equal status and were soon to disappear as a distinct 
social class. Instead, it came to provide a suitable outlet for a wider spectrum 
of the oppressed and economically underprivileged masses as well as for those 
Shris who aimed to restore the caliphate to “Alids. 

The ‘Abbasid victory, however, was to be a source of disappointment in other 
respects, especially for the Shris, who had remained loyal to the *Alid cause. The 
“Abbasids had conducted their secret propaganda in the name of the ahl al-bayt 
and on a largely Shri basis. Their success, therefore, was expected to bring about 
the long-awaited Shri triumph. But from the very beginning of ‘Abbasid rule, 
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the Shr'is became greatly disillusioned when the hitherto unnamed al-rida, now 
installed to the caliphate, turned out to belong to the ‘Abbasid branch of the 
Bant Hashim instead of being an ‘Alid Hashimid. The Shri disappointment was 
further aggravated when the ‘Abbasids chose to adhere to the Jama‘a, the com- 
munity as a body, and became staunch supporters of Sunni Islam. The ‘Abbasids 
realized that in order to be accepted as legitimate rulers by the majority of the 
Muslims, they had to renounce their Shri past. Consequently, almost immedi- 
ately upon their accession, they began to sever all ties with their more strictly Shr'1 
supporters and the revolutionary leaders who had brought them to power. Abü 
Salama and Sulayman b. Kathir were summarily executed and, in 133/750—751, 
a Shri revolt led by a certain Sharik b. Shaykh al-Mahri, the first of its kind in 
the *Abbasid times, was ruthlessly suppressed in Bukhara.?? Soon afterwards in 
137/755, Abü Muslim himself was lured to *'Iràq and murdered on the order of 
Abū Ja'far al-Mansür (136—-158/754—775), the elder and stronger brother and 
successor of Abu'l- Abbas, who consolidated * Abbasid rule and established the 
permanent capital ofthe Islamic state in the newly founded city of Baghdad, built 
near the ruins of Ctesiphon, the capital of the Sasanid empire. 

The caliph al-Mansur adopted still more repressive measures against the * Alids 
and the Shr'is. In 141/758, he massacred a group ofthe Rawandiyya who besieged 
his palace and hailed him as the incarnation of divinity.** A few years later, he 
had many of the * Alids, notably from the Hasanid branch, imprisoned or killed. 
The ‘Abbasids’ breach with their Shi origins and their efforts to legitimize their 
own rights to the caliphate were finally completed by the caliph Muhammad al- 
Mahdi (158—-169/775—785), who abandoned the ‘Abbasid claim to Abt Hashim’s 
inheritance and instead declared that the Prophet had actually appointed his 
uncle al-‘Abbas as his successor. This, of course, implied the repudiation of the 
analogous claims of the “Alids. With these adverse developments, those of the 
extremist Shri followers of the ‘Abbasids who did not scatter became alienated 
from them. Some of them in Persia and Central Asia found an outlet in a series of 
religio-political movements termed the Khurramiyya. Still others in “Iraq rallied 
to the side of the Fatimids, who were now the leading 'Alids, and later many 
joined the Isma'ili movement, which was to resume the interrupted development 
of revolutionary Shr ism. 

Under these circumstances, the time had come for the rise to prominence of 
the imamate of Ja‘far, now called al-Sadiq, which occurred roughly during the 
last decade of his life and the first decade of al-Mansür's caliphate. There are 
diverse reasons for this phenomenon. As noted, the extremist mawla ShTism 
of Umayyad times, upheld by the various Kaysani groups which supported the 
Hanafid “Alid line of imams or others deriving their claims from these imams, 
had finally aborted mainly in the “Abbasid cause, and those who survived were 
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ready to join the followings of other ‘Alid claimants. At the same time, with the 
Hanafids out of the way, the ‘Alid family had been reduced to its Husaynid and 
Hasanid branches, of which Ja‘far al-Sadiq and Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya 
were, respectively, the chief figures. In other words, the bulk of the Shīīs were 
now obliged to follow either one of these two Fatimid imams. It was from then 
that increasing stress was laid on direct descent from the Prophet through Fatima 
and “Ali, and Fatimid ‘Alid ancestry acquired its special significance for the Shi'is, 
being also used as the criterion for determining the composition of the ahl al- 
bayt. No doubt, the messianic claims and militant attitude of al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, 
who had refused to render homage to al-Mansūr and had subsequently gone into 
hiding to prepare for a rebellion, held greater attraction for at least some of the 
more activist Shr'is. But this Hasanid movement soon ended in defeat. The open 
revolt of Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya in the Hijaz and that of his supporting 
brother Ibrahim in ‘Iraq were subdued and they were both killed in 145/762—763 
by the forces of the ‘Abbasid ‘Isa b. Musa, who governed Kufa for fifteen years 
from 132/750 to 147/764. With the removal of al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, Ja‘far al-Sadiq 
emerged as the main rallying point for Shri loyalties, especially in southern ‘Iraq, 
and his imamate provided the basis for the most important Shri factions, the 
Twelvers and the Isma'ilis, while the Zaydis continued to follow their own imams. 
By that time, however, the Imam Ja'far had already become prominent, which, 
aside from the aforementioned factors, may be attributed to his own personality 
and fame for learning, and to the appeal of certain ideas taught by him and his 
associates. 


Imam al-Sadiq’s teachings 


Ja‘ far al-Sadiq, of superior intellectual quality to his “Alid relatives, had gradually 
acquired a widespread reputation for religious learning." He was a reporter 
of hadith and is cited respectfully as such in the chains of authorities (isnads) 
accepted by the Sunnis as well. Additionally, he taught fiqh and is credited with 
founding, after the work of his father, what was to become the Shri school of 
religious law or madhhab, which differs somewhat from the four Sunni schools.** 
Hence, the Twelvers, when referring to their madhhab, have called it the Ja‘fari. 
It is important to note that Ja‘far al-Sadiq was accepted as a teaching authority 
not only by his own Imami Shri partisans, but by a much wider circle, including 
the pious Muslims of Medina and Kūfa. For instance, Abt Hanifa al-Nu' man 
(d. 150/767) and Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), the famous jurists and eponyms of 
the Hanafi and Maliki Sunni schools of law, reportedly studied or consulted with 
him. In time, Ja‘far collected a noteworthy group of thinkers around himself, 
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and became the object of more ghulat speculation than any other “Alid. He is, 
indeed, one of the most respected Shri imams and religious authorities both for 
the Twelvers and the Isma' ilis. 

Throughout the tumultuous years preceding the ‘ Abbasid revolution, and also 
following it, when as a result of the great Shri disappointment a fundamental re- 
orientation in Shr ism was called for, Ja‘far al-Sadiq was quietly propounding his 
views regarding the imamate. Some of these views had already been formulated in 
rudimentary form by the Imam Muhammad al-Baqir, but it remained for Ja‘ far 
and his associates, notably the eminent Imami authority Hisham b. al-Hakam 
(d. 179/795—796), to develop them more precisely and systematically into the 
basic conception of the doctrine of the imamate. Here we are concerned only 
with certain principles embodied in this central Shri doctrine, principles that 
were emphasized by the Imam Ja‘ far al-Sadiq in response to the challenging needs 
of the time and, as such, proved effective in strengthening his imamate.’ 

The first principle was that of imamate by nass, defined as a prerogative 
bestowed by God upon a chosen person from the ahl al-bayt, who before his 
death and with divine guidance, transfers the imamate to his successor by an 
explicit designation or nass. As noted, others too had claimed the nass imamate, 
but the distinguishing feature of Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s teaching was its emphasis to 
the effect that, on the authority of the nass, the imamate remained located in a 
specific individual, whether or not he claimed the caliphate. Thus, Ja‘far main- 
tained that there was always in existence a true imam, designated by the nass of 
the previous imam, who possessed all the authority of the sole legitimate imam 
of the time, whether or not he was at the time ruling over the community. Fur- 
thermore, the antecedence of the Imam Ja‘far’s own nass was traced back to ‘Ali, 
who was believed to have been appointed as the Prophet’s was: and successor. 
This first nass, initiated by the Prophet under divine command or inspiration, 
had remained in the Husaynid line of imams, having been transmitted succes- 
sively from “Alī to al-Hasan, and then to al-Husayn, Zayn al-* Ābidīn, and al-Bāgir 
until it had reached Ja'far al-Sādig, now the only claimant to the nass imamate 
within the ‘Alid family. The principle of the nass had two important results. 
First, it made it no longer necessary for an imam to rebel against the established 
regimes in order to assert his claim or become the actual ruler. In other words, the 
institutions of the imamate and the caliphate were separated from one another, 
by allowing for a non-ruling imam who was not required to seize the caliphal 
authority if circumstances did not permit it. This explains why Ja‘far al-Sadiq 
himself remained so non-committal in all the ‘Alid risings of his time, while 
the Husaynids were largely spared the persecutions that al-Mansur meted out to 
the Hasanids.** Secondly, as noted by Hodgson, the nass imamate provided an 
important basis for the communal continuity of Shi‘ism, since ‘it made possible 
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a continuing dissident body of people attached to a continuing line of imams 
regardless of the fate of particular political movements. It also encouraged a 
systematic development of special religious ideas which could gain acceptance 
among such dissident bodies without competing for the attention of all Muslims 
generally. 8° 

The second fundamental principle embodied in the doctrine of the imamate, 
closely related to the nass principle and emphasized by Ja'far al-Sadiq, was that 
of an imamate based on “ilm or special religious knowledge. In the light of 
this lm, which is divinely inspired and transmitted through the nass of the 
preceding imam, the rightful imam becomes the exclusively authorized source of 
the knowledge on how to decide points of conscience for the Muslims and lead 
them along the right path. Consequently, the imam will acquire the all-important 
functions of providing spiritual guidance for his adherents and explaining the 
inner meaning and significance of the Qur’an and the religious injunctions, even 
when he is not occupied with the temporal function of ruling over the community. 
In the contemporary context of developing religious sciences, Ja‘ far al-Sadiq, by 
virtue of his nass imamate and Fatimid descent, had acquired a unique position 
amongst all the authorities who were then concerned with working out the details 
of a pious life. His followers, too, attributed to him a uniquely authoritative “ilm, 
necessary to guide the conscience and spiritual lives of the true believers. As in 
the case of the nass, the Imam Ja‘far’s “ilm was traced back in the Husaynid line 
to ‘Ali, who had acquired it from the Prophet. 

It may be added that, in line with his passivity and prudence, the Imam al-Sadiq 
refined the closely-related principle of taqiyya, or precautionary dissimulation, 
and made it an absolute article of Shī ī faith.”” No doubt, it must have been dan- 
gerous for the imams and their followers to openly propagate their beliefs, and 
to publicly announce that certain individuals, other than the ruling caliphs, were 
the divinely appointed spiritual leaders of the Muslims. The practice of taqiyya 
conveniently protected the Shr' 1s, especially the later Isma'ilis, from persecution, 
and served in the preservation of their existence under hostile circumstances. In 
sum, by placing emphasis on an imamate based on nass and “ilm, and recom- 
mending the use of tagiyya, Ja‘ far al-Sadiq had presented a new interpretation of 
the imam’s attributes and functions. This interpretation, which concerned itself 
with a non-ruling imam who, until such time as God desired it, would solely act 
as spiritual guide and religious teacher, proved invaluable also in preventing the 
absorption of ShTism into the Sunni synthesis of Islam that was simultaneously 
being worked out by the representative groups of the Jama‘a. At the same time, 
by underlining the hereditary and the divinely-bestowed attributes of both nass 
and "ilm, the Imam Ja‘far had now restricted the sanctity of the ahl al-bayt not 
only to the “Alids and especially the Fatimids amongst them, to the exclusion 
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of the ‘Abbasids and all other non-' Alid Hashimids, but more specifically to his 
own Husaynid line of imams. This was because al-Husayn had inherited the 
imamate from al-Hasan, whose own progeny had never claimed a nass imamate. 

The fundamental conception of the Imami doctrine of the imamate is embod- 
ied in numerous traditions reported mainly from Ja'far al-Sadiq, preserved in 
the earliest corpus of Imami Shr1 hadith compiled by Abū Ja'far Muhammad 
b. Ya'qüb al-Kulayni (d. 329/940—941), and retained by the Isma'ilis in their 
foremost legal compendium produced by al-Qadi Abu Hanifa al-Nu' man b. 
Muhammad (d. 363/974).?! This conception is founded on the permanent need 
of mankind for a divinely guided, sinless and infallible (ma‘sum) imam who acts 
as the authoritative teacher and guide of men in all their religious and spiritual 
affairs. However, the imam can practise taqiyya, and, unlike Muhammad who 
was the ‘seal of the prophets’ he does not receive divine revelation (wahy), nor 
does he bring a new message and sharia as did a messenger prophet. Although 
the imam is entitled to temporal leadership as much as to religious authority, 
his mandate does not depend on his actual rule or any attempt at gaining it. It 
is further maintained that the Prophet Muhammad had designated ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib as his was? and successor, by an explicit designation (nass) under divine 
command, but the majority of the Companions apostatized by ignoring this tes- 
tament. After “Ali, the imamate was to be transmitted from father to son by the 
rule of the nass, among the descendants of ‘Ali and Fatima, and after al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn in the progeny of the latter until the end of time. This imam, who 
is also the inheritor of Muhammad’s secret knowledge, is endowed by God with 
special “lm, and has perfect understanding of the outward or exoteric (zahir) and 
the inward or esoteric (batin) aspects and meanings of the Qur’an and the sacred 
law of Islam. Indeed, the world cannot exist for a moment without an imam, the 
proof (hujja) of God on earth. Even if only two men were left upon the face of 
the earth, one of them would be the imam. And there can only be a single imam 
at one and the same time, though there may be a silent one (samit), his successor, 
beside him. In sum, the imam's existence in the terrestrial world is so essential 
that his recognition and obedience is made the absolute duty of every believer, 
hence the famous hadith reported from the Imam al-Sadiq that *whoever dies 
without having acknowledged the true imam of his time dies as an unbeliever 
(kāfir).” 

In Shrithought, the imam’s all-important spiritual function of interpreting the 
inner meaning of the revelation announced by the Prophet is known as ta’wil. The 
term walaya (Persian, walayat), meaning devotion to the imams, is sometimes 
also used in this sense. No adequate equivalent exists in any of the Western 
languages for this sense of the term walaya, adopted in modern times especially 
by H. Corbin, but it may roughly be translated as ‘initiation’”’ According to the 
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Shīī perspective, the cycle of prophecy (dā*irat al-nubuwwa), coinciding with 
the deliverance of new sacred laws by different prophets who thus discharged an 
exoteric prophetic function, came to its end with the Prophet Muhammad, but 
then there arose the permanent need for the initiatic function connected with 
explaining the inner, spiritual meaning of the Islamic message. And the person 
whose duty it is in every age to fulfil the function of ta’wil (or walaya), inseparable 
from imamate, is the rightful imam. It is through this function that the imams 
become the awliya’Allah, or the friends of Allah. As we shall see, the notion of 
ta’wil affirms the Shi‘l belief in the existence of the separate exoteric and esoteric 
dimensions in all religious scriptures and teachings, necessitating the spiritual 
comprehension of, and initiation into, their hidden and true meaning. Herein lies 
the essence of the imam’s role, and the justification for the general importance 
assigned to esotericism and gnosis (‘irfan) in Shri Islam. And Shī ī esotericism 
found its fullest development in Isma'ilism. 

Finally, another factor which contributed to the strength of Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s 
imamate revolved around the activities ofthe circle of thinkers surrounding him 
and his own ability to discipline the more extremist trends of thought within his 
following. Imam Ja'far attracted an active group of scholars who vigorously dealt 
with the intellectual issues and questions of the time. Most of these individuals 
lived in Küfa, like the bulk of Ja'far's partisans from amongst both the ordinary 
Imāmī Shr'is upholding the legitimacy of the Husaynid line of imams, and the 
more radical ones representing the heritage of the earlier extremist Shris. At 
the same time that the Imam Ja'far encouraged the intellectual enquiries of his 
disciples and associates, he made a point ofkeeping them within tolerable bounds, 
by imposing a certain doctrinal discipline. This formal disciplining seems to have 
been particularly enforced after the accession of al-Mansür, in response to the 
latter’s anti-Shri policies. As a result, while the imamate of Ja‘far al-Sadiq was 
invigorated by the ideas of the ghulat and other types of thinkers in his entourage, 
such ideas were kept in check, and often reconciled with one another, so as not 
to permit them to go too far beyond the limits acceptable to the Jama‘a and 
the Muslim majority. This policy ultimately proved invaluable in making the 
Husaynid line of the ‘Alid imams the most widely recognized by the Shr‘is. 

Besides a number of jurists-traditionists who concentrated mainly on legal 
problems,” Ja‘far’s close circle of associates included some of the most famous 
speculative theologians (mutakallimiin) of the time. These theologians, such as 
Zurāra b. A*yan, Mu'min al-Taq, Hisham b. Salim al-Jawaliqi, “Ali b. Isma‘il 
al-Maythami, and above all Hisham b. al-Hakam, the foremost representative 
of Imami kalam or scholastic theology, made significant contributions to the 
formulation of the Imami doctrine of the imamate.” Separate mention may be 
made of the enigmatic Jabir b. Hayyan, the renowned alchemist, who regarded 
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Ja‘ far al-Sàdiq as his master and who was greatly influenced by the gnosticism of 
the early Shri ghulat. There has been much debate concerning the authorship of 
the corpus of writings attributed to him. Some of these works, in which the occult 
properties of the letters of the alphabet play an important part, were probably 
produced by circles close to the Isma‘ilis of much later times.** There were also 
several noteworthy ghulat contributing to the rich and varied intellectual life of 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s coterie. These included not only individuals such as Jabir al-Ju‘ fi 
(d. 128/745—746),”” whom Jafri has classified among the so-called semi- ghulat,”® 
but most significantly Abu’l-Khattab b. Abi Zaynab Miqlas al-Ajda‘al-Asadi, the 
most prominent of all the early ghulat. 

Abu'l-Khattāb, a Küfan and a mawla of the tribe of Asad, was probably the 
first Shīī to have organized a movement of a specifically batini type, namely, 
esoteric and gnostic.’ For quite some time, he was an intimate associate of 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq, who had appointed him as his chief da^; in Küfa, the centre 
of Ja‘far’s partisans whom the imam visited occasionally from Medina. Abu'l- 
Khattab acquired many followers of his own, known as the Khattabiyya, while 
he remained a zealous disciple of the Imam Ja‘far and made exaggerated claims 
about him, in addition to holding other extremist views. As might be expected, 
this outspoken disciple eventually became intolerably dangerous for his quies- 
cent imam. Consequently, Abu’l-Khattab, who had apparently found one of the 
imam's sons, Isma'il, somewhat responsive to his activist views and objectives, 
was accused of erring and was publicly cursed by Ja‘far al-Sadiq. This repudia- 
tion, which probably took place soon after al-Mansür's accession in Dhu'l-Hijja 
136/June 754, caused great consternation among the imam's followers. Shortly 
afterwards, in 138/755—756, seventy of Abu’l-Khattab’s enthusiastic supporters, 
in the company of their denounced leader, assembled in the mosque of Kūfa 
under obscure circumstances and possibly for rebellious purposes. They were 
attacked and massacred by the troops of the city’s governor, ‘Isa b. Müsa, who 
later crushed the revolt of the Hasanid brothers. Abu’l-Khattab was arrested and 
then crucified on the governor’s orders. On the death of Abu'l-Khattab, who 
had remained loyal to Ja‘far al-Sadiq till the very end, the Khattabiyya, identified 
by al-Nawbakhti and al-Qummi with the nascent Isma'iliyya, split into several 
groups. Some of the Khattabis transferred their allegiance to Isma‘ll b. Ja‘far, the 
eponym of the Isma'iliyya, and to the latter's son Muhammad b. Isma'il. Further 
discussion of these developments belongs in our next chapter. Suffice it to say 
here that with Abu’l-Khattab, the early Khattabiyya and Isma'il we are already 
dealing with the immediate milieu that gave rise to proto-Ismā'īlism. 

Only fragmentary information is available on the doctrines upheld by Abu'l- 
Khattāb and the early Khattābīs. Before being disavowed, Abu'l-Khattab claimed 
to be the deputy and wasī of the Imam Ja' far, who had allegedly taught him the 
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Greatest Name of God (ism Allah al-a‘zam), with its miraculous implications. 
Aside from speculating about broad issues, like other ghulat, Abu'l-Khattàb and 
his disciples seem to have been particularly concerned with spiritual ranking and 
spiritual adoption. They ranked persons as angels, prophets, divine messengers, 
or even gods, though not in real rivalry with the one God, Allah, but rather as His 
representatives. Abu’l-Khattab is said to have taught that at all times there must be 
two prophets, one speaking (natiq) and the other silent (samit). In Muhammad’s 
time, he had been the speaking prophet and ‘Ali the silent one, and now Ja'far 
and Abu’l-Khattab were, respectively, the speaking and silent prophets. The early 
Khattabis preached the divinity of the imams, on the basis of the divine light 
or nur inherited by them. They are also credited with emphasizing the batini 
ta’wil, the esoteric or allegorical interpretation of the Qur'an and the sacred 
prescriptions, a method adopted and refined to its fullest extent by the Isma‘ilis. 
In cosmogony, they replaced the use of the letters of the alphabet, as introduced 
by al-Mughira, by their corresponding numerical values. Some of the ideas or 
terminologies introduced by or attributed to Abu’l-Khattab were also adopted 
by the early Isma‘ilis who, like the Khattabis, were preoccupied with esotericism, 
cyclicism, hierarchism and symbolical exegesis. 

Such were the circumstances under which Ja‘ far al-Sadig appealed to the diffuse 
Shīī sentiments, following decades of defeats, tragedies and martyrdoms for the 
loyal partisans of the “Alid cause. They served to strengthen his imamate, while 
setting Imāmī Shī'ism well on its way towards acquiring its distinctive identity. 
Having consolidated Shrism and established a solid foundation for its further 
doctrinal development, Abt ‘Abd Allah Ja‘far b. Muhammad al-Sàdiq, the last 
imam to be recognized by both the Twelvers and the Isma'ilis, being the sixth 
one for the former and the fifth for the latter, died (or was poisoned according 
to some Shr'is, on the order of the caliph al-Mansūr) in 148/765. He was buried 
in Medina, in the Baqr cemetery, next to his father, grandfather and al-Hasan b. 
“Ali, whose tombs were destroyed by the Wahhabis in modern times. The dispute 
over the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s succession caused historic splits in his following, 
and marked the beginning of what was later designated as the Isma'ili branch of 
Shri Islam. 
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Early Isma'ilism 


arly Isma‘ilism, or the pre-Fatimid period in Isma‘ili history, is one of the 

most obscure major phases in the entire history of Isma‘ilism. It extends 
from the proto-Isma‘ili origins of the movement, in the middle of the 2nd/8th 
century, to the establishment of the Fatimid caliphate in the year 297/909, a 
period of almost one and a half centuries. Little reliable information is available 
on the history and doctrines of the early Isma‘ilis who contributed to the suc- 
cess and intellectual development of this branch of Shī'ism. As a result, many 
aspects of early Isma‘ilism continue to be shrouded in uncertainty, causing irrec- 
oncilable disagreements among modern scholars regarding some key issues and 
events. 

The particular difficulties of studying the early Isma‘ilis stem partly from the 
general dearth of accurate information on Shrism during the early “Abbasid 
period, when the major Shr1 communities of Ithna‘ashariyya and Ismā'īliyya, 
then in the process of being formed, were for the most part severely persecuted 
and thus had to resort to taqiyya to safeguard themselves. More significantly, 
however, the persistence of research difficulties here has been due to the fact that 
few genuine Isma‘ili sources have survived from this early period. It is highly 
probable that the early Isma'ilis, living in an extremely hostile milieu, did not 
produce any substantial volume of literature, preferring instead to propagate 
their doctrines mainly by word of mouth. The modern rediscovery of Isma'ili 
literature has, indeed, confirmed this suspicion. It seems that the early Isma'ilis 
produced only a few treatises which circulated mainly among the most trusted 
members of their community. Even then, however, the utmost effort was made 
to conceal the identity of the authors. Be that as it may, a small collection of 
Isma‘ili texts attributable to the pre-Fatimid period has survived to the present 
day. However, in all these early texts as well as the later Isma‘ili works, the opening 
stage of Isma‘ilism is treated with great obscurity. For this earliest phase, the brief 
accounts of the Imami heresiographers al-Nawbakhti and al-Qummi, written 
evidently before 286/899, provide our main sources of information. And the 
results of modern scholarship on the subject have also significantly improved 
our understanding of early Isma‘ili history. 
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The earliest Isma'ilis 


The history of Isma'ilism as an independent movement may be traced to the 
dispute over the succession to the Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq, who died in 148/765. 
According to the majority of the available sources, he had designated his second 
son Isma‘il (the eponym of the Isma'iliyya) as his successor, by the rule of the 
nass. There can be no doubt about the authenticity of this designation, which 
forms the basis of the claims of the Isma‘iliyya and which should have settled the 
question of al-Sadiq’s succession in due course. But, as related in the majority of 
the sources, Isma‘il died before his father, and this raised some questions in the 
minds of some of al-Sadiq's followers, who did not understand how a divinely- 
guided imam could be fallible regarding so crucial a matter as the nass. A group 
of these Imami Shr' 1s, having become doubtful about al-Sadiq's “ilm and his own 
imamate, had already left him during his lifetime.! Anti-Isma'ili sources also add 
that Isma‘il had been deprived of his succession rights due to his indulgence in 
drink. Such reports about Isma‘il’s dipsomania and his disavowal by his father, 
especially as related by the Twelver sources, probably represent later fabrications 
by those who did not accept the Isma‘ililine of imams.’ It is not absolutely certain 
whether Ja‘ far al-Sadiq designated another of his sons after Isma‘il, although the 
later Twelver Shīīs claimed such a nass for Musa b. Ja‘far, the younger half- 
brother of Isma‘il, producing several hadiths to this effect.’ However, the fact 
remains that Isma‘il was not present at the time of the Imam al-Sadiq’s death, 
when three other sons simultaneously claimed his succession, though none of 
them could convincingly prove to have been the beneficiary of a second nass. As 
a result, the Imam al-Sadiq's Shr'i partisans split into six groups, two of which 
constituted the nucleus of the nascent Isma‘iliyya.* 

A small group refused to believe in al-Sadiq’s death and awaited his reap- 
pearance as the Mahdi. They were called the Nawisiyya after their leader, a 
certain "Abd Allāh (or 'Ijlān) b. al-Nāwūs. A few others recognized Muhammad 
b. Ja‘far, known as al-Dibaj, the younger full-brother of Musa and they became 
denominated as the Shumaytiyya (Sumaytiyya), after their leader Yahya b. Abi'l- 
Shumayt (al-Sumayt). Muhammad al-Dibaj revolted unsuccessfully in 200/815— 
816 against the "Abbāsid caliph al-Ma'mün (198-218/813—-833), and died soon 
afterwards in 203/818. But the majority of al-Sadiq's partisans now accepted his 
eldest surviving son ‘Abd Allah al-Aftah, the full-brother of Ismā'īl, as their new 
imam. His adherents, the Aftahiyya or Fathiyya, cited a hadīth from the Imam 
al-Sādig to the effect that the imamate must be transmitted through the eldest 
son of the imam. At any rate, when ‘Abd Allah died, about seventy days after 
his father, the bulk of his supporters went over to Misa b. Ja‘ far, later called 
al-Kazim, who had already been acknowledged as his father’s successor by some 
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of the Imāmiyya. Imāmī Shīīs who continued to recognize “Abd Allah as the 
rightful imam before Musa constituted an important Imàmi sect in Küfa until 
the 4th/10th century. 

Thus, Musa al-Kazim soon received the allegiance of the majority of the Imami 
Shīīs, including the most renowned scholars in al-Sadiq’s entourage, such as 
Hisham b. al-Hakam and Mu’min al-Taq who had supported Misa from the 
start. Musa, later counted as the seventh imam of the Twelvers, refrained from all 
political activity and was more quiescent than his father. He was, in fact, one of the 
two ‘Alids who reportedly refused to support al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, known as Sahib 
Fakhkh. This Hasanid ‘Alid, a great-nephew of ‘Abd Allah al-Mahd, revolted in 
the Hijaz during the short caliphate of al-Hadi (169—170/785—786), and was 
killed at Fakhkh near Mecca, together with many other ‘Alids, in 169/786.° 
Nevertheless, Musa was not spared the Shri persecutions of the ‘Abbasids. He 
was arrested several times and finally died (possibly having been poisoned) in 
183/799, whilst imprisoned at Baghdad on the caliph Harün al-Rashid's orders. 
Subsequently, one group of Müsa's partisans acknowledged the imamate of his 
eldest son ‘Ali b. Musa al-Rida. The caliph al-Ma'mün attempted to achieve 
reconciliation between the ‘Abbasids and ‘Alids by appointing al-Rida as his 
heir-apparent in 201/816, also giving the imam a daughter in marriage.° How- 
ever, soon afterwards, “Ali al-Rida died in Khurasan in 203/818, and most of his 
followers traced the imamate through four more imams, the direct descendants 
of al-Rida, namely, Muhammad al-Taqi (d. 220/835), “Ali al-Naqi (d. 254/868), 
al-Hasan al-‘Askari (d. 260/874), and Muhammad al-Mahdi (b. 255/869). This 
sub-sect of the Imamiyya eventually became known as the Ithna‘ashariyya, or the 
Twelver Shia, referring to those Imamis who recognize a line of twelve imams, 
starting with “Ali b. Abi Talib and ending with Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Mahdi, 
Lord of Time (sāhib al-zamān) whose emergence or zuhūr is still being awaited.” 

Two other groups, supporting the claims of Isma'il b. Ja'far and his son 
Muhammad and constituting the earliest Isma‘ilis, issued from amongst the 
Imami Shri following of the Imam al-Sadiq. These Küfan groups had actually 
come into being earlier, as pro-Isma‘il or proto-Isma‘ili factions of the Imamiyya. 
However, these groups seceded from the rest of the Imamiyya only after al-Sadiq's 
death. One group, denying the death of Isma‘il during his father’s lifetime, main- 
tained that he was the true imam after al-Sadiq, and they also held that he 
remained alive and would eventually return as the Mahdi. These Shr' is defended 
their claims by noting that al-Sadiq, who as an imam could speak only the truth, 
had done nothing to revoke Isma‘il’s succession rights to the imamate, accord- 
ingly they had no reason for renouncing their allegiance to Isma‘il. They believed 
that the Imam al-Sadiq had announced Isma‘il’s death merely as a ruse to protect 
his son, whom he had hidden because he feared for his safety. Al- Nawbakhti and 
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al-Qummi call the members of this group, who recognized Isma‘il as their Imam- 
Mahdi, the 'pure Ismā'īliyya” (al-Ismā fliyya al-khālisa).* Some later heresiogra- 
phers, notably al-Shahrastani, designate this group as al-Isma'iliyya al-waqifa, 
referring to those who stopped their line of imams with Isma‘il.’ 

There was a second group of pro-Isma‘il Shi‘is who, affirming Isma‘il’s death 
during the lifetime of al-Sadiq, now recognized Muhammad b. Isma‘il as their 
imam. They held that he was the rightful successor to Isma‘il and that the Imam 
al-Sadiq had personally designated him as such, after Isma‘il’s death. According to 
these partisans of Muhammad b. Isma‘il, the imamate could not be transferred 
from brother to brother after the case of the Imams al-Hasan and al-Husayn. 
This was why they rejected the claims of Misa and other brothers of Isma‘il, 
as they did that of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, who, according to them, had 
falsely claimed the imamate in rivalry with ‘Ali b. al-Husayn Zayn al-‘ Abidin. 
The Imāmī heresiographers call this group the Mubarakiyya, named supposedly 
after their leader al-Mubarak, a mawla of Isma‘il.!° However, Ivanow!! has shown 
that al-Mubarak (‘The Blessed One’) was the epithet of Isma‘il himself, on the 
basis of some passages from the famous Isma‘ili da7 of the 4th/10th century, 
al-Sijistani, as well as other sources.'” It seems likely then that the Mubarakiyya 
were at first the upholders of Isma‘il’s imamate, and it was only after al-Sadiq’s 
death that the bulk of Isma‘il’s supporters rallied to the side of Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il and recognized him as their new imam. At the same time, Isma‘il had 
to be elevated retrospectively to the imamate.’ At any rate, it is certain that 
Mubarakiyya was the original name of the nascent Isma'iliyya. 

Al-Qummi identifies al-Isma‘iliyya al-khalisa with the Khattabiyya, and al- 
Nawbakhtihasa similar statement. !4 Furthermore, both authors, intent on show- 
ing the influence of the Khattabis on the nascent Isma‘iliyya, report that a group 
of Abu’l-Khattab’s followers after his death joined the supporters of Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il, claiming that the spirit of the Imam al-Sadiq had passed into Abu’l- 
Khattab and from him to Muhammad b. Isma‘il.'° Many later sources, too, speak 
of close connections between the early Ism@ilis and the Khattabis.'° The exact 
nature of the relationships between al-Isma ‘iliyya al-khalisa and the Mubarakiyya 
on the one hand, and the Khattabiyya on the other, remains rather obscure. It 
is certain, however, that all these groups in the following of the Imam al-Sadiq 
were comprised of activist Shr'is who provided the milieus in which Isma‘ilism 
originated. 

Few biographical details are available on Ismāfīl. For the Isma'ilis, he is an 
imam, the sixth one in the series. As such, he is highly revered by them, but 
unfortunately, Isma'ili sources such asthe *Uyün al-akhbar contain little historical 
information ofany value concerning him. On the other hand, the Twelver sources, 
which are better informed than the Sunni ones regarding the Shri groups, are 
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basically hostile towards Isma'il and the claims raised on his behalf. The Twelvers, 
who recognize Misa al-Kazim as their imam after al-Sadiq, are interested in 
upholding Müsa's rights against Ismail." We have to keep these reservations in 
mind in utilizing the Twelver references to Isma'il, about whom our knowledge 
is extremely limited. 

Abt Muhammad Isma‘ilb. Ja‘far (al-Mubarak) and his full-brother “Abd Allah 
were the eldest sons of the Imam al-Sadiq by his first wife Fatima, a granddaughter 
of the Imam al-Hasan b. ‘Ali. It is related that al-Sadiq did not take a second wife as 
long as Fatima was alive. Asa result, there was a significant age difference between 
‘Abd Allah and Isma‘il on the one hand, and Musa, Ishaq and Muhammad, 
al-Sadiq's sons from a slave concubine called Hamida, on the other. Isma‘il’s 
birth date is unknown, but apparently he was the second son of al-Sadiq, born 
between 80 and 83/699—702, and was also some twenty-five years older than 
Mūsā, who was born in 128/745—746. It seems likely then that Isma‘il was born 
sometime during the initial years of the second Islamic century.'* The exact date 
and the circumstances of Isma‘il’s death also remain unknown. According to 
some Ismaili authors, Isma‘il survived the Imam al-Sadiq. However, the majority 
of sources report that he predeceased his father in Medina, and was buried in 
the Baqr cemetery. Hasan b. Nüh al-Bharüchi, an Indian Isma‘ili author, relates 
visiting Isma'il's grave in 904/1498.? Many Isma‘ili and non-Isma‘ili sources 
repeat the story of how, before and during Isma‘il’s funeral procession, the Imam 
al-Sadiq made deliberate attempts to show the face of his dead son to witnesses, ? 
though some of the same sources also relate reports indicating that Isma'il was 
seen in Basra soon afterwards. There are few other indisputable facts available on 
Isma‘il’s biography. Al-Kashshi relates several versions of an event regarding how 
Isma‘il acted on behalf of his father to protest against the killing of al-Mu‘alla 
b. Khunays, one of Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s extremist followers.”! The execution of al- 
Mu‘alla, which greatly angered the imam, had been ordered by the governor of 
Medina, Da'üd b.' Ali. Asthelatter's term ofofficelasted only a few months during 
133/750, it is possible to infer that Isma'il was still alive in that year. One source 
actually places his death in the year 133 AH." Other sources, however, mention 
later years, the latest one being 145/762—763." In addition, in the accounts of 
Isma‘il’s death and burial, al-Mansur, who succeeded his brother in 136/754, is 
usually named as the ruling ‘Abbasid caliph. It is, therefore, safe to conclude that 
Isma‘il’s premature death occurred during 136—145/754—763, and possibly later. 

Regarding Isma'il's activities, reference has already been made to his contacts 
with the activist Shr'is in his father’s following. These contacts are clearly alluded 
to in several traditions reported by al-Kashshi,** showing Isma‘il’s popularity 
amongst the radical Shi‘is and his close association with them, especially with 
al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-Ju‘fi, a moneylender. At the same time, these traditions 
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reveal al-Sadiq’s dissatisfaction with the radical Shris who were leading his son 
astray. Al-Mufaddal, the supposed author of several works,” was the transmitter 
of certain gnostic teachings and the cyclical history associated with the earlier 
Kaysanis. He was also an extremist disciple of al-Sadiq and initially an associate 
of Abu'l-Khattab. He is also mentioned as the leader of the Mufaddaliyya, one of 
the subgroups into which the Khattabiyya split after Abu'l-Khattab's disavowal 
by the Imam al-Sadiq.”° However, unlike the other four Khattabi subgroups, 
the Mufaddaliyya repudiated Abu’l-Khattab. And Ja‘far al-Sadiq, though 
making some uncomplimentary remarks about him, never openly denounced 
al-Mufaddal, as he did in the case of other Khattabi leaders. In fact, there are 
reports to the effect that Ja‘ far al-Sadiq appointed al-Mufaddal to guide his Küfan 
followers, or at least those amongst them who had supported Abu’l-Khattab, 
subsequent to the imam's rift with the latter. In any event, al-Mufaddal later 
became an adherent of Musa al-Kazim during whose imamate he died, although 
he did not lend support to the condemnation of Isma‘il by certain Imami circles. 
According to another report, Isma‘il was evidently involved in an anti-' Abbasid 
plot in collaboration with several others, including Bassam b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Sayrafi, another extremist Shi‘i engaged in moneylending in Kifa.”’ The caliph 
al-Manstir summoned Isma‘il along with the Imam al-Sàdiq, as well as Bassam, 
to his administrative capital at al-Hira near Kūfa. The suspected plotters were 
taken before the caliph, who had Bassam executed but spared Isma‘il. Massignon 
places the date of this event in the year 138/755, and suggests that Bassam had the 
responsibility of financing the alleged plot.** This is one of the occasions reported 
by the Imami sources when al-Sadiq expressed his strong disapproval of such 
activities. 

All this evidence confirms the existence of relations between Isma‘il and the 
radical circles in al-Sadiq’s following, and it definitely places the young Isma‘il 
amongst those Shris who were not satisfied with their imam’s conservatism and 
passivity. Ja far al-Sadiq, for his part, could not approve of such activities that were 
at variance with his efforts to consolidate Shi'ism on a quietist basis. As noted, 
some Imami sources do identify the early Khattabiyya, one of the most extremist 
Shri groups, with the nascent Isma‘iliyya. In modern times, too, this identifica- 
tion has been maintained by certain scholars, notably Massignon and Corbin.” 
Massignon has in fact suggested that Abu’1-Khattab was the spiritual or adoptive 
father of Isma‘il, whence his kunya of Abt Ismà'il.?? In this connection, he for- 
mulated a general hypothesis, contending that since the beginning of the second 
Islamic century, the expression anta minna ahl al-bayt (you are from the Prophet's 
family) purportedly used by the Prophet in reference to Salmān al-Fārisī, and 
as reported in a hadith, had acquired a ritual value indicating ‘spiritual adop- 
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tion’ amongst the revolutionary Shr's, for whom real family ties were established 
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through spiritual parentage, adoption or initiation. Lewis, too, accepts the idea 
of ‘spiritual adoption’ and envisages a close collaboration between Isma‘il and 
Abu'l-Khattàb who, according to him, worked for the creation ofa revolutionary 
Shri sect comprised of all the minor Shri groups, around the imamate of Isma'il 
and his descendants.”' 

However, such interconnections as may have existed between the proto- 
Ismā'īlīs and the early Khattābīs should not be exaggerated, especially in the 
doctrinal domain, although certain ideas and terminologies attributed to Abu'l- 
Khattab and his followers were subsequently adopted by the early Ismā'īlīs.”** The 
Khattabiyya, as noted, believed in the divinity of the imams and also held that 
al-Sadiq’s spirit had passed to Abu’l-Khattab, while some of them maintained 
that after the latter's death this spirit had devolved to Muhammad b. Isma‘il. 
The Mubārakiyya and their successors, on the other hand, did not entertain such 
beliefs but they simply upheld the imamate of Muhammad b. Isma'il, who later 
came to be regarded as the awaited Mahdi by the bulk of the early Isma'ilis. 
Fatimid Isma‘ilism, in fact, regarded Abw’l-Khattab as a heretic and repudiated 
the Khattābiyya.”” 

There is, however, the enigmatic Umm al-kitab,** preserved by the Nizari 
Isma‘ilis of Central Asia, in which the Khattabis are mentioned as the founders 
of Isma'ilism. More specifically, it states that the Isma‘ili religion (madhhab) is 
that founded by the children (farzandan, referring probably to disciples) of Abu’l- 
Khattab, who gave their lives for love of Isma‘il, the son of Ja'far al-Sadiq, and 
it will continue through the cycle of cycles (dawr-i dawa'ir).^? This book, extant 
only in an archaic Persian, contains the discourses of the Imam Muhammad 
al-Bagir in response to questions raised by an anachronistic group of disciples, 
including Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari, Ja‘far (Jabir) al-Ju‘fi and Muhammad 
b. al-Mufaddal. The Imam al-Baqir appears here in the guise of a five-year-old 
child, strongly reminiscent of certain apocryphal Gospels relating to Jesus.** The 
Umm al-kitab, containing the doctrines of certain Shri ghulat, is a syncretic work 
reflecting the influences of diverse non-Islamic religious traditions and schools of 
thought, such as Valentinian Gnosticism and Manichaeism. However, the author 
(or authors) and the date of the composition of this treatise remain unknown. 
According to Ivanow, it must have been written before the beginning of the 
5th/11th century. Corbin assigns its origins to those Shi milieus in the 2nd/8th 
century which produced proto-Isma‘ilism, while Madelung is of the opinion 
that the final redaction of this book probably dates from the earlier part of the 
6th/12th century.*” 

Recent scholarship, by examining the terminology and the cosmogony of the 
Umm al-kitāb which is expressed in the form of a gnostic myth, has revealed 
that the treatise was in all probability produced by an early Shri group called 
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al-Mukhammisa.?? This inference is supported by other doctrinal features of the 
treatise, such as its endorsement of metempsychosis, and by the important role it 
assigns to Salman al-Farisi, whose gnostic name here is al-Salsal. In fact Salman 
and Abu'l-Khattāb are mentioned jointly and repeatedly in a sacred formula 
throughout the text. The Mukhammisa or the Pentadists were a group of the 
Shri ghulat who originated in Küfa during the second half of the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury, and subsequently survived for some time, like the Khattabiyya, on the fringe 
of the Imāmiyya. Al-Oummī, the only early heresiographer who discusses the 
Mukhammisa in some detail, identifies them with the Khattābiyya.”” According 
to his account, they preached that the Prophet Muhammad was God, who had 
appeared in five different bodies or persons, namely, Muhammad, * Alī, Fātima, 
al-Hasan and al-Husayn. In this divine pentad, however, only the person of 
Muhammad was real and represented the true meaning (ma‘na), for he was 
the first person created and the first speaker (natiq). They also maintained that 
Muhammad had been Adam, Nth, Ibrahim, Misa and ‘Isa, appearing continu- 
ously among the Arabs and non-Arabs, and that Salman was the bab, or gate, who 
always appeared with Muhammad. These and other doctrines of the Mukham- 
misa are strongly represented in the Umm al-kitab. 

Al-Qummi describes a variant of the Mukhammisa, the so-called *Ulya'iyya 
or 'Alba'iyya, followers of Bashshār al-Sha'īrī, a Kūfan ghālī who was reportedly 
repudiated by Ja‘ far al-Sadig.*° The members of this group upheld the divinity 
of ‘Ali instead of that of Muhammad, and this was the main point distinguishing 
them from the rest of the Mukhammisa. The doctrines of the Mukhammisa, 
especially those held by the‘ Ulya’iyya, provided the basis of the beliefs of the later 
Nusayriyya, one of the most egregious extremist Shr'1groups.^' The cosmological 
and eschatological ideas of the Nusayris, named after Muhammad b. Nusayr 
(d. 270/883) who initially followed the tenth imam of the Twelvers but who later 
made exaggerated claims for himself, are equally present in the Ummal-kitab. The 
Nusayris, who are still found in Syria, where for centuries they have maintained 
rivalries with their Nizari Isma‘ili neighbours, worship ‘Ali as God. Besides these 
two, Salman assumes a special rank for them.** If ‘Ali is the original sense or 
the true meaning (ma‘na), and Muhammad his name (ism), then Salman is the 
gate (bab) leading to the ‘name’ and the ‘meaning. In Nusayri thought, this 
triad is designated symbolically by ‘ayn—mim-sin, standing for the first letters of 
the names ‘Ali, Muhammad and Salman, and corresponding to ma‘na—ism—bab. 
Such gnostic designations, and the use of the mystical properties of the letters of 
the alphabet, are also important features of the Umm al-kitab. 

The technical terminology of the Mukhammisa—Ulya’iyya tradition is equally 
incorporated into the already-noted Kitab al-haft, which is essentially a 
Mufaddali—Nusayri text. This book, also known amongst the Tayyibis, found 
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its way to the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs, who seized the Nusayri fortresses and settlements 
of central Syria, also recruiting new converts from the defeated community, in the 
first half of the 6th/12th century. The Isma‘ilis came to view the book in question 
as their own, though no Ismā'īlī ideas are found in it. The Umm al-kitāb of the 
Central Asian Nizārīs may have had a similar fate. It is safe to conclude that the 
Umm al-kitab originated, probably during the second half of the 2nd/8th century, 
in the Shri ghulat milieus of southern ‘Iraq, which gave rise to the Mukhammisa 
and later to the Nusayriyya traditions. It represents the earliest extant Shri record 
of the Mukhammisa- Ulya'iyya type, which is quite distinct from the beliefs of 
the early Isma‘ilis, especially regarding creation. Evidently, this text was eventu- 
ally adopted into Isma‘ili literature, and, under obscure circumstances, found its 
way into the private libraries of the Nizaris of Shughnan, Wakhan and Chitral 
in the upper Oxus, where these sectarians have claimed the book as their own. 
Filippani-Ronconi has postulated a complex hypothesis regarding the origins of 
this work and how it came to be located in Central Asia. 

Asin the case of Isma‘il, little is known about Muhammadb. Isma‘il, the seventh 
imam of the Isma'iliyya. No specific details are related about him in Muslim 
historical literature, as he did not openly participate in any anti-' Abbasid revolt. 
In Isma'ili literature, he is treated briefly and with numerous anachronisms. The 
relevant information contained in Isma‘ili sources has been collected by Idris 
‘Imad al-Din, who provides the most detailed biographical account of him.“ 
Muhammad was the eldest son of Isma‘il who had at least one other son named 
"Alī. He was also the eldest grandson of the Imam al-Sadiq and, according to 
Isma'ili tradition, was twenty-six years old at the time of the latter's death.^ 
Furthermore, all sources agree that he was older than his uncle Mūsā by about 
eight years. On the basis of these details, Muhammad must have been born 
around 120/738. The Dastūr al-munajjimin, in fact, places his birth in Dhu'l- 
Hijja 121/November 739.* He was the imam of the Mubarakiyya and the eldest 
male member of the Imam al-Sadiq’s family, after the death of his uncle “Abd 
Allah al-Aftah. As such, he enjoyed a certain degree of esteem and seniority in this 
Fatimid branch of the ‘Alid family. However, after the recognition of the imamate 
of Musa al-Kazim by the majority of al-Sadiq’s followers, Muhammad’s position 
became untenable in his native Hijaz where his uncle and chief rival Misa also 
lived. It was probably then, not long after al-Sadiq’s death, that Muhammad left 
Medina for the east and went into hiding, henceforth acquiring the epithet al- 
Maktiim, the Hidden. Asa result, he was saved from persecution by the ‘Abbasids, 
while continuing to maintain close contacts with the Mubarakiyya, who like most 
other radical Shri groups of the time were centred in Kufa. Different sources 
mention various localities and regions as Muhammad's final destination, but it is 
certain that he first went to southern ‘Iraq and then to Persia." According to the 
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later Ismā'īlīs, this emigration marks the beginning of the period of concealment 
(dawr al-satr) in early Isma'ilism, the concealment ending with the establishment 
of the Fātimid caliphate. 

Muhammad b. Isma‘il seems to have spent the latter part of his life in Khuzistan, 
in southwestern Persia, where he had a certain number of supporters and 
from where he despatched his own da‘is to adjoining areas. The exact date of 
Muhammad’s death remains unknown. But it is almost certain that he died dur- 
ing the caliphate of the celebrated Harün al- Rashid (170—1953/786—809), perhaps 
soon after 179/795—796,* the year in which al-Rashid, continuing the anti-‘Alid 
policy of his predecessors, arrested Müsà al-Kazim in Medina and banished him 
to ‘Iraq as a prisoner. The Twelver sources, which are hostile to Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il, maintain that it was he who betrayed Misa to the ‘Abbasids, though 
they also relate the story of a reconciliation between these two Fatimids prior to 
Muhammad” departure for ‘Irag.*” Muhammad had at least two sons, Isma‘il 
and Ja‘far, while he lived openly in Medina. After his emigration, he had four 
more sons, including ‘Abd Allah, who, according to the later Isma‘ilis, was his 
rightful successor.” 

Almost nothing is known about the earliest history of Isma‘ilism after these 
beginnings. On the basis of the opening remarks of al-Nawbakhti and al-Qummi 
on the Qaramita, and in view of the later history of the Isma'ilis, however, it 
may be assumed that the Mubarakiyya split into two groups on the death of 
1?! One small and obscure group apparently traced the 
imamate in the posterity of the deceased imam. However, the separate existence 
of this group is not recorded in any contemporary source, until “Abd Allah 
(or ‘Ubayd Allāh in non-Isma‘ili sources), the future leader of the movement, 
openly claimed the imamate of the Isma‘ilis for himself and his ancestors. There 
was a second group, still small but comprising the bulk of the Mubarakiyya, who 
refused to acknowledge the death of Muhammad b. Isma‘il. For these sectarians, 
identified by the Imami heresiographers as the immediate predecessors of the 
Qarmatis, Muhammad b. Isma'il was regarded as their seventh and last imam, 
who was expected to reappear as the Mahdi or Qa’im, ‘riser’. It should be added 
that the terms al-Mahdi and al-Qa’im are basically synonymous in their Shri 
usage, though al-Qa’im came to be preferred by the Isma‘ilis, especially after 
the accession of ‘Abd Allah to the Fatimid caliphate. Such sects of the so-called 
wagifiyya, ‘those who stand fast’ by their last imam, upholding his imminent 
return as the Mahdi to fill the earth with justice, were quite numerous during 
the 2nd/8th century. Muhammad b. Isma‘il, who had a considerable following, 
could easily have qualified for the position of the eschatological Mahdi. 

More details of the original beliefs of the Isma‘ilis may cautiously and selectively 
be derived from what al-Nawbakhtī and al-Oummī relate about the Oarmatīs.”” 
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These writers do not mention any other specific Ismā'īlī group of their time, and 
their accounts antedate “Abd Allah’s open claim to the imamate and the splitting 
up of the movement in 286/899. According to their accounts, the Qarmatis, who 
had issued from the Mubarakiyya, limited the number of their imams to seven, 
which also explains why the Isma‘iliyya later acquired the additional denomina- 
tion of the Sab‘iyya or the Seveners.”’ These imams were ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, who 
was both an imam and a messenger-prophet (rasil), al- Hasan, al-Husayn, ‘Ali b. 
al-Husasyn, Muhammad b. ‘Ali, Ja‘far b. Muhammad, and finally Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il b. Ja‘ far, who was the Imam al-Qa’im al-Mahdi and also a messenger- 
prophet. It is interesting to note that in order to keep within the limit of seven, and 
starting with “Ali, both authors omit the name of Isma‘il b. Ja‘ far from the series of 
the imams recognized by the Qarmatis. As a result, Muhammad b. Isma'il ranks 
as the seventh imam in the series. At the same time, however, these Imami here- 
siographers contradict themselves by adding that according to the Qarmatis, the 
imamate had in effect been transferred during the lifetime ofthe Imam al-Sadiq to 
his son Isma‘il, just as the position of God's emissary and messenger-prophet had 
passed by divine command at Ghadir Khumm, from Muhammad to “Ali, while 
the former was still alive. On the basis of this reckoning, Isma‘il would have to 
be counted as an imam, the seventh one, with the result that his son Muhammad 
would now become the eighth imam in the series. The matter is not very clear, 
however. It seems that some Qarmatis or early Isma‘ilis included Isma‘il as an 
imam, while others omitted him. In later Isma‘ili literature, “Ali acquires a higher 
rank than that ofan ordinary imam, being regarded as the foundation of the ima- 
mate (asas al-imama), and Isma'il is always included in the list of the imams. 
According to this enumeration, still maintained by the Musta'lians, al-Hasan is 
counted as the first imam, with Isma'il and Muhammad occupying, respectively, 
the sixth and seventh positions. The latter system of enumeration was somewhat 
modified by the Nizārīs who, emphasizing the equality of all imams, counted 
"Alias the first and al-Husayn as the second imam. The Nizaris exclude al-Hasan 
who according to them was a temporary or trustee (mustawda*) imam as distinct 
from the permanent (mustaqarr) imams. 

In any event, the Qarmatis and their predecessors maintained that Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il, who had remained alive, was the Qa’im and the last of the great 
messenger-prophets. On his reappearance, he would bring a new religious law, 
abrogating the one announced by the Prophet Muhammad. The Qarmatis rec- 
ognized a series of seven such law-announcing (shari‘) prophets, the so-called 
ulu’l-‘azm or the prophets ‘with resolution, namely, Nah, Ibrahim, Misa, ‘Isa, 
Muhammad, ‘Alī, and Muhammad b. Ismārīl, the last being the seal of the series. 
The inclusion of “Ali in this sequence cannot easily be understood. As the early 
Isma‘ilis emphasized the distinction between the inward and outward aspects of 
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the religious scriptures and commandments, this inclusion may have been due 
to the role conceived for ‘Ali as the revealer of the all-important inner (batin) 
meaning of the shari‘a delivered by Muhammad, rather than as the promulgator 
of a religious law of his own, replacing Muhammad’s. The latter role was clearly 
reserved for the Oā'im, Muhammad b. Isma‘il. Indeed, it cannot be doubted 
that the bulk of the Isma‘ilis (Qarmatis) originally preached the Mahdism of 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il. Aside from the testimony of the Imami heresiographers, 
this is confirmed by the already-mentioned letter of the first Fatimid caliph,”* 
as well as by the few other extant early Isma'ili sources. The Kitab al-rushd, for 
instance, centres around the idea of the reappearance of the Mahdi, the seventh 
nàtiq and the eighth imam whose name is Muhammad." There is another early 
Ismā'īlī text, the Kitāb al-kashf, a collection of six short treatises, written sepa- 
rately but attributed to Ja'far b. Mansür al-Yaman who apparently acted only in 
the capacity of the compiler and editor of the collection. In this work, too, the 
expectation ofthe return of the seventh speaker-prophet (natiq) as the Mahdi or 
Qa’im, often referred to as the sahib al-zaman, plays a significant part.”* In close 
affinity with the ideas of the early Isma‘ilis, the final chapter of the Umm al-kitab 
also contains brief references to the cycles of the seven prophets, the names here 
being Adam, Nuh, Ibrahim, Masa, ‘Isa, Muhammad, and the Qa’im who, as the 


last in the series, will on his return initiate the seventh and final cycle (dawr).^? 


The da*wa of the 3rd/9th century 


After these obscure and underground beginnings, lasting for almost a century, 
the Isma‘ili movement suddenly appeared on the historical stage shortly after 
the middle of the 3rd/9th century. The movement now emerged as a dynamic, 
revolutionary organization conducting intensive da‘wa activity through a net- 
work of daà'is. Behind this outburst of activity, one can clearly discern the guiding 
hands of an energetic and secret central leadership. Stern denies the existence 
of strict historical continuity between this Ismā'īlī movement and the earliest 
Isma'ili (or proto-Isma‘ili) group or groups of the 2nd/8th century, although 
he does allow for some such continuity as most clearly manifested in the role 
assigned to the figure of Muhammad b. Isma‘il in early Isma'ili thought.^? In 
any event, the Isma‘ilis who were awaiting the reappearance of Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il as the Qa’im now began to attract the attention of the “Abbasid officials 
and the public at large, under the name of al-Qaramita. In fact, al- Nawbakhti and 
al-Qummi, who as well-informed contemporary writers describe the situation 
of the Isma'ilis prior to the year 286/899 when a schism occurred in the move- 
ment, mention no other Isma‘ili group besides the Qarmatis. They report that 
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at the time they were writing there were some 100,000 Qarmatis concentrated 
chiefly in the Sawad of Küfa, Yaman and Yamama.” This figure and the desig- 
nation al-Qaramita were obviously meant to refer to the whole movement. The 
Isma'ili da^wa soon met with unprecedented success, managing in a few decades 
to spread rapidly from southwestern Persia and southern “Iraq to several other 
parts of the Muslim world, including Yaman, Bahrayn, Syria, the Jibal, Khurasan, 
Transoxania, Sind, and North Africa where the Isma‘ili imam finally inaugurated 
a new caliphate. 

There are diverse accounts of the beginnings of the Isma‘ili da‘wa of the 3rd/9th 
century, and of the exact religious functions and descent of the central leaders 
who were responsible for organizing and directing the movement. There is the 
brief and vague official version, sponsored by the Fatimid caliphs who censured 
the extremist aspects of the earlier history of the movement. This version is 
summed up in the fourth volume of the 'Uyun al-akhbar of the da‘ Idris who 
based himself on the few Isma‘ili historical sources produced during the 4th/10th 
century. There is, on the other hand, the anti-Isma‘ili version of the Sunni pam- 
phleteers and polemicists who gave rise to a fanciful “black legend’ regarding 
early Isma‘ilism and its alleged founder, a diabolical non-‘Alid bent on destroy- 
ing Islam from within. As already noted, this hostile account can be traced in 
its main outline to a work written as a refutation of Isma‘ilism by Abt ‘Abd 
Allāh Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Rizam (or Razzam) al-Ta’i al-Kufi who flourished in 
the opening decades of the 4th/10th century.^^ There is, furthermore, al-Tabari's 
narrative of the opening phase of the Qarmati movement in 'Irāg."' This narra- 
tive is based on the report of the interrogation of an Isma‘ili captive (a relative of 
the da^ Zikrawayh b. Mihrawayh) by an "Abbāsid official, Muhammad b. Dā'ūd 
al-Jarrāh (d. 296/908), an event which took place around 291/903—904. 

According to the official Fātimid version, the founder of the Fātimid dynasty, 
"Abd Allāh al-Mahdī, was preceded by a series of ‘hidden imams’ (al-a’imma al- 
mastūrīn) who were descendants of Muhammad b. Ismā'īl.** Al-Nawbakhtī and 
al-Oummī, itis true, refer to a subgroup ofthe Mubārakiyya who maintained the 
imamate in the progeny of Muhammad b. Isma‘il. However, as the same writers 
indicate, the majority of the nascent Isma‘iliyya, known as the Qaramita by the 
middle of the 3rd/9th century, did not recognize any imams after Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il. As we shall see later on, it seems that the ancestors of the Fatimids, the 
central leaders of the Isma‘ili movement, were initially regarded as the lieutenants 
or representatives of the Qa’im, and it was only due to the reform of ‘Abd Allah 
that the imamate came to be openly claimed for these past leaders. According 
to this official version, Muhammad b. Isma‘il appointed as his successor his 
eldest son "Abd Allāh, the first of the second heptad of the Isma‘ili imams. In 
order to escape ‘Abbasid persecution, ‘Abd Allah, who later received the surname 
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al-Radi, sought refuge in different parts of Persia and did not reveal his identity 
and place of residence except to a few trusted associates. Eventually, he settled in 
“Askar Mukram near Ahwaz, in the province of Khüzistàn, whence he later fled 
to Basra and then to Salamiyya in central Syria. In Salamiyya, the residence of 
the imams and the headquarters of the Isma‘ili da‘wa for the next few decades, 
he posed as an ordinary Hashimid, of whom there were many in that locality, 
and as a merchant.°° At the time, the ancient town of Salamiyya, situated at the 
edge of the Syrian desert some thirty-five kilometres southeast of Hama, was 
being resettled by Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Salih, an “Abbasid in charge of 
the locality. The Isma'ili dais had acquired a plot of land in Salamiyya for “Abd 
Allah, who settled there permanently. Before dying in about 212/827-828,” ‘Abd 
Allah had designated his son Ahmad as his successor. Ahmad, who according to 
Isma'ili tradition was the author of the famous Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa’, was, in 
turn, succeeded by his son al-Husayn, and then by the latter’s son ‘Abd Allah 
(‘Alz), also called Sa‘id, who later became known as ‘Abd Allāh al-Mahdi. ‘Abd 
Allah was born in 259 or 260/873-874, and he was about eight years of age when 
his father died around 268/881—882.” In fact, ‘Abd Allah spent many years under 
the care and tutelage of his paternal uncle and future father-in-law Muhammad 
b. Ahmad, known as Sa‘id al-Khayr and al-Hakim with the additional kunya 
Abu'l-Shalaghlagh (or Shala'la*). It is not clear whether or not Muhammad b. 
Ahmad himself had meanwhile succeeded to the leadership of the movement.^? 
However, it is reported that before ‘Abd Allah took charge of the leadership his 
uncle Muhammad had attempted several times, in vain, to usurp the leadership 
for his own sons, all of whom died prematurely.” 

It is necessary to point out at this juncture that the issue of the genealogy of the 
Fatimid caliphs has been the centre of numerous controversies, some of which 
seem to defy satisfactory solution. The ancestors of the Fatimids, according to the 
later official doctrine, were the Isma‘ili imams who descended from Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il. However, the Isma‘ili sources are very reluctant to mention the names 
of these so-called ‘hidden imams’ the links between “Abd Allah al-Mahdi and 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Ja‘far, individuals who lived under obscure circum- 
stances. Their names are, in fact, not to be found in the earliest Isma‘ili sources 
which have so far come to light. Consequently, there has developed some dis- 
agreement among the Isma'ilis concerning the names, number, sequence and the 
actual descent of the ‘hidden imams’,* notwithstanding the traditional Fatimid 
version, namely, Muhammad b. Isma‘il, ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad, Ahmad b. 
* Abd Allah, al-Husayn b. Ahmad, and ‘Abd Allah b. al-Husayn. The difficulties 
have been accentuated by the fact that the ancestors of the Fatimids who led 
the Isma‘ili movement used pseudonyms to protect their identity, while their 
enemies produced their own non-‘Alid pedigrees of the Fatimid dynasty. 
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The Fatimid caliphs did not clarify matters by their persistent refusal to publish 
any official genealogy. ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi, the only one among them who did 
make such an attempt, simply added to the confusion. In his letter to the Isma‘ili 
community in Yaman, reproduced from memory at a later date by Ja‘far b. 
Mansur al-Yaman, ‘Abd Allāh explains the nasab or genealogy of the Fatimid 
caliphs, divulging the names of the ‘hidden imams’ in the manner he desired 
them to be known. He does claim Fatimid “Alid ancestry by declaring himself to 
be ‘Alī b. al-Husayn b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. “Abd Allah b. Ja‘far al-Sadig. But 
strangely enough, instead of tracing his descent to Isma‘il b. Ja‘far and his son 
Muhammad, he names Ja‘ far’s eldest surviving son * Abd Allah as his progenitor, 
whom he regards as the sahib al-haqq or the legitimate successor of the Imam 
al-Sadiq.^ We shall have more to say about this important letter. Here it suffices 
to add that, according to "Abd Allāh al-Mahdi, “Abd Allah b. Ja‘far had called 
himself Isma‘il b. Ja‘far, for the sake of taqiyya, and similarly each of his successors 
had assumed the name Muhammad. Be this as it may, “Abd Allah’s explanation of 
his ancestry, whatever its merits or authenticity, was never accepted as the official 
genealogy of the Fatimid dynasty by his successors. 

As noted, there is also an anti-Isma‘ili version of events and of the Fatimid 
genealogy which can be traced back to Ibn Rizam who, it seems, had access to 
some early Isma‘ili sources. The original polemical treatise of Ibn Rizam has 
been lost, though excerpts of it have been preserved in some later works, notably 
Ibn al-Nadim’s al-Fihrist. Above all, it was utilized extensively in another anti- 
Ismā'īlī book written in about 372/982 by the Sharif Abu’l-Husayn Muhammad 
b. "Alī, known as Akhū Muhsin, an ‘Alid from Damascus and a descendant of 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il.”? Akha Muhsin, who died around 375/985—986, was a 
polemicist and one of the early genealogists of the ‘Alid family. His book, which 
contained historical and doctrinal parts, is also lost. However, substantial por- 
tions of it, as already noted in Chapter 1, have been preserved by the Egyptian 
historians al-Nuwayri, Ibn al-Dawadari, and al-Maqrizi.’! The Ibn Rizām—Akhū 
Muhsin account, which aimed at discrediting the whole Isma‘ili movement, pro- 
vided the basis for most subsequent Sunni writing on the subject.” It also influ- 
enced the famous anti-Fatimid manifesto of Baghdad, issued in 402/1011, by 
a number of ‘Alids and jurists.’ This declaration, sponsored by the reigning 
“Abbasid caliph al-Qadir (381—422/991—1031), was a public denunciation of the 
“Alid descent of the Fatimid caliphs. In short, this anti-Isma‘ili account became 
the standard treatment of the rise of Isma‘ilism, and, as such, it came to be 
adopted also by the majority of the nineteenth-century orientalists. 

The most derogatory and lasting aspect of the Ibn Rizam—Akht Muhsin nar- 
rative has been the allegation that a certain non-‘Alid, ‘Abd Allah b. Maymtn 
al-Qaddah, was the founder of Isma‘ilism as well as the progenitor of the Fatimid 
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caliphs. According to this allegation, Maymin al-Qaddah was a follower of Abu'l- 
Khattab and founded a sect called al-Maymüniyya. He was also a Daysani (Barde- 
sanian), an adherent of Ibn Daysan (Bar Dīsān or Bardesanes), the celebrated 
heresiarch of Edessa and a dualist who founded the Christian Gnostic sect of the 
Bardesanians or Daysāniyya and died at the beginning of the third century AD.”* 
This explains why in some later sources, following Akhū Muhsin, Maymtn was 
referred to as the son of Daysan, while the Baghdad manifesto names a certain 
Daysan b. Sa‘id as the ancestor of the Fatimids. The story then develops further 
with Maymün's son, ‘Abd Allah, claiming to be a prophet, and supporting his 
claim by performing tricks. He organized a movement and instituted a system 
of belief consisting of seven stages that culminated in libertinism and atheism. 
He pretended to preach on behalf of Muhammad b. Isma‘il as the expected 
Mahdi. ‘Abd Allah came originally from the vicinity of Ahwaz, but later moved 
to ‘Askar Mukram” and then to Basra, fleeing from the Shi‘is and the Mu tazilis, 
accompanied by an associate al-Husayn al-Ahwazi. In Basra, he sought refuge 
with the family of the Hashimid “Aqil b. Abi Talib. Later, he fled to Salamiyya, 
where he remained in hiding until his death sometime after 261/874. From 
Salamiyya, da‘is were sent to ‘Iraq, one of whom converted a certain Hamdan 
Oarmat. "Abd Allāh was succeeded by his son Ahmad, and then by the latter’s 
descendants who extended the da‘wa to many regions, as their dá^is operated 
in ‘Iraq, Yaman, Bahrayn, Rayy, Tabaristan, Khurāsān and Fars. Eventually, one 
of “Abd Allah’s Qaddahid successors, Sa‘id b. al-Husayn, went to the Maghrib 
in North Africa and founded the Fatimid dynasty. He claimed to be a descen- 
dant of Muhammad b. Isma‘il, and called himself ‘Ubayd Allāh (‘Abd Allah) 
al-Mahdi. 

This is essentially what Akha Muhsin and his source, Ibn Rizam, have to say 
on Ibn al-Qaddah and the origins of Isma'ilism. Akhü Muhsin also included in 
his book an outline of the doctrine of the Isma'ilis. He quotes long passages on 
the procedures observed by the da‘is for winning new converts and the various 
degrees of initiation into Isma‘ilism, from an allegedly Isma'ili book entitled the 
Kitab al-siyasa.’° Ibn al-Nadim also claims to have seen such works describing 
the degrees of attainment through which a proselyte was gradually initiated.” 
However, the Isma'ili tradition knows the book in question only through the 
polemics of its enemies”? and, as guoted by Akhū Muhsin, it seems to be a 
malevolent forgery.” Nevertheless, the doctrinal part of Akhü Muhsin's work 
still holds some accurate details, although its attribution of libertinism and athe- 
ism to the Isma‘ilis should be dismissed as totally unfounded. The doctrine of 
the imamate which it describes agrees almost completely with that ascribed to 
the Qarmatis by al- Nawbakhti and al-Qummi. Akht: Muhsin lists the same series 
of seven imams, starting with ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and ending with Muhammad b. 
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Isma‘il, and states that the seventh imam was the expected Qa'im. However, by 
counting ‘Ali as the first imam, he faces the same problem as the Imami here- 
siographers, and like them, mentions that some included while others omitted 
Isma‘il as an imam. Another important piece of information is Akhü Muhsin's 
reference to a schism in the movement, resulting from some new policies. In 
this connection, he notes, there was a change of opinion about Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il, for whom they had first demanded recognition as the Imam-Mahdi, but 
whom they then replaced by a descendant of “Abd Allah b. Maymūn al-Oaddāh, 
whose progeny ruled in the Maghrib, Egypt and Syria.*° 

The modern progress in Ismaili studies has, indeed, shown that the Ibn Rizam- 
Akhū Muhsin account, despite its hostile intentions and false accusations, sheds 
some valuable light on early Isma‘ilism. Aside from containing certain valid 
points of doctrine, it also provides the main source of information on the history 
of the Isma‘ili movement during the second half of the 3rd/9th century. But 
the section which treats Ibn al-Qaddah as the founder of Isma'ilism and the 
ancestor of ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi, the most controversial part of the account, was 
motivated by strongly anti-Isma‘ili sentiments. Al- Nawbakhti and al-Qummi, as 
well as many other important early authorities such as al-Tabari (d. 310/923) and 
* Arib b. Sa'd (d. 370/980), do not mention Ibn al-Qaddah in connection with the 
Ismā'īliyya, nor is he named in the anti-Fātimid Baghdad manifesto of 402/1011. 
Massignon, Qazvini and Lewis were the first modern scholars to have clarified 
the biographies of Maymin al-Qaddah and his son ‘Abd Allah.*! It was Ivanow, 
however, who produced the most detailed study of the true personalities of these 
individuals, based on a comprehensive survey of various types of Twelver Shīī 
sources.*” In fact, Ivanow made every effort to refute what he called the myth of 
Ibn al-Qaddah, a myth which according to him was probably invented by Ibn 
Rizam himself. 

Maymūn b. al-Aswad al-Oaddāh al-Makkī, a mawla of the Banū Makhzūm 
and a resident of Mecca, was actually a disciple of the Imam Muhammad al- 
Bāgir, from whom he reported a few hadīths. Maymūn's son ‘Abd Allah, who 
died sometime during the second half of the 2nd/8th century, was a companion 
of the Imam al-Sādig and a reporter (rāwī) of numerous traditions from him. 
These Oaddāhids may also have taken care of the properties of the imams in 
Mecca. In any event, Maymūn al-Oaddāh and "Abd Allāh are known in the 
Twelver literature as respected Shīī traditionists from the Hijāz,* and not as 
Bardesanians originating in Khūzistān. It is, therefore, curious that this Ibn al- 
Qaddah, who lived in the 2nd/8th century, was chosen by Ibn Rizām as the 
organizer of a movement that occurred in the 3rd/9th century, several decades 
after his death. Recent access to Isma'ili sources has made it possible to formulate 
a plausible answer to this question. 
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As noted, the early leaders of the Isma‘ili movement lived under the utmost 
secrecy and kept their identity hidden, in order to escape persecution. In his letter 
to the Yamani Isma‘ilis, “Abd Allah al-Mahdi explains that the true imams after 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq indeed assumed names other than their own, calling themselves 
Mubarak (the Blessed One), Maymün (the Fortunate One), and Sa‘id (the Happy 
One).** It has become evident that Mubarak was the epithet of Isma‘il b. Ja‘ far, 
and, according to numerous Ismā'īlī and non-Isma‘ili sources, Sa‘id was ‘Abd 
Allah al-Mahdi’s pseudonym prior to his arrival in North Africa. Now, the myth of 
* Abd Allah b. Maymün can be solved ifit is shown that Maymin was the sobriquet 
of Muhammad b. Isma‘il. This conclusion is strongly implied by ‘Abd Allah's 
Ietter.*” It is also suggested by a report,** dating back to the 6th/12th century, 
naming Muhammad b. Isma'il as the imam of the Maymüniyya, a sect which 
according to Ibn Rizam was founded by Maymitn al-Qaddah. In all probability, 
then, the Maymūniyya, like the Mubarakiyya, must have been one of the original 
designations of the nascent Isma'iliyya, in this case named after the epithet of 
Muhammad b. Isma‘1l. 

There is, furthermore, the epistle of the fourth Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz, writ- 
ten in 354/965, and sent to the chief da‘ of Sind, Halam (or Jalam) b. Shayban.*” 
This document, which represents perhaps the earliest official refutation of the 
myth of Ibn al-Qaddah, reasserts the‘ Alid ancestry of the Fatimid caliphs. It states 
that when the da‘wa on behalf of Muhammad b. Isma‘il spread, the ‘Abbasids 
sought the person who was acknowledged as its leader. Therefore, the imams went 
into hiding and the da‘is, to protect the imams, called them by pseudonyms (or 
esoteric names). For instance, they referred to ‘Abd Allah, the son and succes- 
sor of Muhammad b. Isma'il, as the son of Maymun al-Qaddah. This was true, 
the epistle affirms, since “Abd Allah was the son of maymūn al-nagība (the one 
with the happy disposition) and al-gādih zand al-hidaya (striking the spark of 
right guidance). Similar names were applied to the imams succeeding “Abd Allah, 
according to the instructions of the imams to their dā Ts. But then, such code- 
names reached those who did not understand their real meaning, and so they 
erred and misled others. The substance of this epistle is confirmed by an earlier 
document, preserved in one of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s books, reporting a conver- 
sation between al-Mu‘izz and some envoys sent by a dài from a distant land.** In 
this audience, which took place about the year 348/959—960, the Fatimid caliph 
again explains that Maymün and Qadih had been the pseudonyms of the true 
imams from the family of the Prophet. In short, al-Mu'izz emphasizes that in 
reality “Abd Allah b. Maymün al-Qaddah had been a code-name for ‘Abd Allah, 
the son of Muhammad b. Isma‘il, the ‘hidden imam’ whom the Fatimids regarded 
as their ancestor. It is, therefore, not surprising that the name of this Fatimid ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad, esoterically called ‘Abd Allāh b. Maymūn, should have been 
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confused, deliberately or accidentally, with the Shr'1 traditionist of earlier times, 
"Abd Allāh b. Maymūn al-Oaddāh. 

Finally, it is interesting to review the manner in which Ibn al-Qaddah has 
been treated in Ismā'īlī tradition.*” The earliest Isma'ili sources do not men- 
tion Maymün al-Qaddah and his son ‘Abd Allah. Later, after Ibn Rizam had 
already produced his account, the official Fatimid doctrine consistently denied 
any connection between these persons and the Isma‘ili movement. Nevertheless, 
in the time of al-Mu‘izz, certain Isma‘ili circles from amongst his adherents devi- 
ated from the official position and held that the leadership of the movement had 
passed, after Muhammad b. Isma‘il, to “Abd Allāh b. Maymūn al-Oaddāh and his 
Qaddahid descendants, and then it had reverted to the progeny of Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il, who ruled as the Fatimid caliphs.”’ As noted, al-Mu‘izz had found it 
necessary to refute the views of these dissident eastern Isma'ilis. The sectarians 
in question seem to have been influenced by some Qarmati groups who had 
persisted in not recognizing any imams after Muhammad b. Ismail. Still later, 
around the beginning of the 5th/11th century, Hamid al-Din al-Kirmānī, one 
of the most learned Isma‘ili da‘is, produced his own refutation of the Qaddahid 
ancestry of the Fatimids. He wrote a short treatise rejecting the views of a certain 
Zaydilmam al-Mu'ayyad bi'llah Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Buthanial-Harüni (333- 
411/944—1020), who had attacked the claims of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim to 
the imamate while accepting Ibn al-Qaddah as the progenitor of the Fatimids.”! 
At about the same time, highly complex and often contradictory ideas concern- 
ing Ibn al-Qaddah began to appear in the sacred literature of the Druzes, who 
split off from the Isma‘ilis. According to these ideas," there had been seven ‘hid- 
den imams’, not all genuine “Alids. “Abd Allah b. Maymitn al-Qaddah, possibly 
an ^Alid, was an associate and the asas of Muhammad b. Isma'il, the seventh 
natiq, and he was also the progenitor of some of the latter’s successors, including 
"Abd Allah al-Mahdi. But the second Fatimid caliph was a genuine descendant 
of Muhammad b. Isma‘il. Ibn Rizam had already stated that the second Fatimid 
caliph was not the son of ‘Abd Allāh.” He had thus implied that only the ‘hid- 
den imams’ and ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi were descended from Maymūn al-Oaddāh, 
without clarifying the ancestry of the second Fatimid caliph al-Qa im. 

The idea that al-Qa’im may not have been the son of ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi 
reappears in the post-Fatimid Isma‘ili works of some Yamani da‘%s who assigned 
a compromise role to al-Qaddah and his son. Al-Khattab b. al- Hasan al-Hamdani 
(d. 533/1138), in his esoteric work the Ghayat al-mawalid, sought to establish 
historical precedents supporting his ideas on the need for a substitute or guardian 
when the rightful imam was under age, the particular minor in point being al- 
Tayyib, the son of the Musta'lian Imam al-Amir. He says that Isma'il b. Ja'far 
entrusted his infant son and heir Muhammad to the care of Maymün al-Qaddah, 
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who was his hujja.” Upon attaining maturity, Muhammad took up his respon- 
sibilities and the imamate continued in his lineage from father to son, until it 
reached ‘Alī b. al-Husayn b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allāh b. Muhammad b. Ismārīl. It 
should be noted that al-Khattab here introduces “Ali b. al-Husayn as the fourth 
‘hidden imam’ after the usual sequence of three, and adds that this imam, before 
dying on the way to the Maghrib, handed over the charge of the da‘wa, as a trust 
or wadi'a, to his hujja al-Sa'īd, known as al-Mahdi. Later, al-Mahdī, whose own 
descent is not specified, returned the trust to its legitimate mustaqarr holder, 
Muhammad b. ‘Alial-Qa’im, and the imamate continued in his progeny. It is not 
possible to evaluate the historical truth of these statements which appear for the 
first time in the literature of the Musta‘lian Isma‘ilis. Suffice it to note that in his 
obvious zeal to prove that “Abd Allah al-Mahdi was the temporary substitute for, 
rather than the true imam and the father of, the second Fatimid caliph whom he 
reports to have been the son of “Ali b. al-Husayn, al-Khattab overlooked the fact 
that “Ali had been one of the names, beside Sa‘id, used by ‘Abd Allāh himself. Al- 
Khattab presents the cases of al-Qaddah and ‘Abd Allah as sufficient proof that 
the hujja ofan under-age imam can take temporary charge of the imamate. Simi- 
larly, al-Khattab’s younger contemporary and the second Yamani da‘7 Ibrahim b. 
al-Husayn al-Hamidi (d. 557/1162) briefly refers to ‘Abd Allāh b. Maymūnas the 
tutor ofthe Imam Muhammad b. Isma'il, adding that the latter was succeeded by 
his son ‘Abd Allāh b. Muhammad.” But he regards “Abd Allāh as the father of the 
second Fatimid caliph, whom he names as Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi. 
The divergencies between al-Khattab’s account and the official Fatimid version 
of the sequence of the ‘hidden imams’ proved to be particularly confusing some 
three centuries later, for the learned da ‘Idris, who mentions Maymtn al-Qaddah 
and his son as the guardians and the hujjas of the successive Imams Isma‘il b. 
Ja‘far, Muhammad, ‘Abd Allah and Ahmad.”° In his exoteric historical work, 
*Uyün al-akhbar, he adopts the official version, according to which the Imams 
al-Husayn b. Ahmad, ‘Abd Allāh al-Mahdi and al-Qa’im are of the same lineage. 
But in his esoteric work Zahr al-ma‘ani, he attempts to reconcile this version 
with al-Khattab’s ideas, which he follows closely. The results are very ambiguous 
indeed.” 

The available evidence, both Isma‘ili and non-Isma‘ili, does not prove that 
‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi was not the father of al-Oā'im, nor does it lend support 
to the alleged Qaddahid origin of the Fatimid dynasty. Amongst the modern 
authorities, Ivanow laboured indefatigably to show the absence of any connection 
between the Shri traditionists Maymtn al-Qaddah and his son and the Isma'ili 
movement. On the other hand, following the earlier suggestion of Qazvini, Stern 
believes that the basis for the story about Maymūn and his son * Abd Allāh is to be 
sought in the role that some of their descendants may have played in the Isma‘ili 
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movement of the 3rd/9th century.?* There is also the interpretation of Lewis who 
accepts the historicity of the roles of the non-'Alid Maymün and his son in early 
Ismà'ilism.?? By relying mainly on the allusions of the Druze scriptures and the 
Ghayat al-mawalid and by emphasizing the significance of spiritual parentage and 
the distinction between mustagarr and mustawda‘ imams in Ismā'īlism, Lewis is 
of the opinion that there existed actually two lines of imams during the period of 
concealment. According to this interpretation, not generally accepted by other 
scholars, Maymün al-Qaddah was the chief da‘ and guardian of Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il. Further, ‘Abd Allah b. Maymiin, who succeeded his father in the role of 
chief da T, received the imamate in trust and bequeathed it to his own descendants 
down to “Abd Allah al-Mahdi. These were the mustawda‘ or trustee imams who 
were of Qaddahid origin but were spiritually associated to the ‘Alids. There was, 
however, a second line of “hidden imams; the genuine‘ Alid and mustaqarr imams, 
starting with Muhammad b. Isma'il and ending with the second Fatimid caliph 
al-Qa'im, with whom the imamate returned to the Fatimids. In other words, 
while attributing a Qaddahid ancestry to “Abd Allah, al-Qa’im and his successors 
are thought to have been genuine Fatimids. Finally, we should recall again at this 
juncture the already-mentioned hypothesis of Hamdani and de Blois who argue 
that the official version of the genealogy of the ‘hidden imams’ and the Fatimid 
caliphs was, in fact, constructed by combining two parallel lines of descendants of 
Ja‘ far al-Sadigq, viz., the descendants of ‘Abd Allah and Isma'il b. Ja far. Thus this 
official genealogy reflected a rearrangement of the genealogy claimed by ‘Abd 
Allah al-Mahdi, who was a descendant of ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘ far. 

Resuming our discussion of the history of Ismā'īlism during the second half 
of the 3rd/9th century, it should be recalled that the main sources of information 
are still the Ibn Rizam—Akhu Muhsin account, along with al-Tabari’s statements 
on the Qarmati movement in ‘Iraq. It is certain that after Muhammad b. Isma‘il, 
‘Abd Allah and his descendants organized and led the Isma‘ili da‘wa, first from 
Khüzistan and eventually from Salamiyya. Shortly after the middle of the 3rd/9th 
century, when the fragmentation of the “Abbasid state had already begun, the 
Ismaili leadership intensified its activities by sending numerous dā Ts to various 
regions, especially to southern ‘Irag and the adjoining areas where earlier forms 
of revolutionary Shrism had been successful. Ibn al-Nadim quotes Ibn Rizam as 
saying that the da‘wa in ‘Iraq was organized in 261 AH, soon after the death of the 
Twelvers’ eleventh imam and the occultation of their twelfth imam. It was in that 
year, or in 264/877—878 according to Akha Muhsin,'”° that Hamdan Qarmat, 
the son of al-Ash‘ath, was converted to Isma‘ilism by al- Husayn al-Ahwazi. This 
prominent da‘ had been sent to southern ‘Iraq to propagate Isma‘ili doctrines 
where he met and converted Hamdan, a carrier, in the latter’s native locality, the 
Sawad of Kafa.'°' Hamdan’s surname Qarmat (or Qarmatiya), which is probably 
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of Aramaic origin, is variously explained as meaning short-legged or red-eyed, 
amongst other descriptions and etymologies. 

Hamdan organized the da*wa in the villages around Küfa and in other parts 
of southern ‘Iraq, appointing dāīs for the major districts. Soon, he succeeded 
in winning many converts who were named Qarmati (plural, Qaramita) after 
their first local leader. This term came to be applied also to the sections of the 
Ismā'īlī movement not organized by Hamdān. At the time, there was one unified 
da‘wa centrally directed from Syria, and Hamdan, having his own headquar- 
ters at Kalwadha near Baghdad, accepted the authority of the central leaders 
with whom he corresponded but whose identity continued to remain a well-kept 
secret. A major factor contributing to the rapid success of Hamdan was the revolt 
of the Zanj, the rebellious black slaves who for fifteen years (255—270/869—883) 
rampaged through southern ‘Iraq and distracted the attention of the ‘Abbasid 
officials at Baghdad. The Qarmatis of ‘Iraq had become quite numerous by 
267/880, when Hamdan found it opportune to make an offer of alliance to the 
leader of the Zanj, ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Zanji. The latter, however, being at the 


height of his own power, declined the offer. °° 


The rapid success of the da‘wa in 
“Iraq is attested by the fact that references to the Qarmatis began to appear soon 
after 261/874—875. However, Hamdan’s activities may have started earlier than 
that year, which is the earliest date mentioned in our sources, though probably 
still during the caliphate of al-Mu‘tamid (256—279/870-892). This is because al- 
Fadl b. Shadhan, the great Imami scholar of Nishapür who died in 260/873—874, 
had already written a refutation ofthe Qaramita.'? The revolutionary, messianic 
movement of the Isma‘ilis (Qarmatis) achieved particular success amongst those 
Imamis who had become increasingly dissatisfied with the quietism and political 
inactivity of Imami Shrism. Furthermore, with the death of their eleventh imam 
in 260 AH, who had left no apparent successor, the Imamis had been left in disar- 
ray. Under such circumstances, the Isma‘ili da‘wa, then promising the imminent 
advent of Muhammad b. Isma‘il as the Mahdi and the restorer of religion and 
justice, had obvious appeals for them. As a result, many dissatisfied Imamis in 
southern ‘Iraq and elsewhere converted to Isma‘ilism, contributing significantly 
to the success of the Isma‘ili movement during the second half of the 3rd/9th 
century. 

Hamdan's chief assistant and one of the most celebrated early Isma‘ili dā īs 
was his brother-in-law ‘Abdan.'™ ‘Abdan, who enjoyed a high degree of inde- 
pendence, appointed many of the dā Ts in 'Irāg and probably also in southern 
Persia and Bahrayn, such as Zikrawayh b. Mihrawayh and Abt Sa‘id al-Jannabi. 
A number of different taxes were levied on the Qarmatis of ‘Iraq, including a 
fifth (khums) of the individual’s income to be saved for the expected Qa’im. In 
277/890-891, Hamdan founded a fortified dar al-hijra, an abode of emigration 
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and congregation, near Küfa for the Qarmatis. The Qarmati movement, how- 
ever, continued to escape the general notice of the ‘Abbasids, who had not re- 
established effective control over southern ‘Iraq since the Zanj revolt. It was only 
in 278/891—892, mentioned by al-Tabari as the year in which the Qarmatis of 
the Sawad intensified their activity, that the Baghdad officials began to realize 
the danger of the new movement, on the basis of some reports coming from 
Kūfa.!”” But no immediate action was taken against the Qarmatis, who staged 
their first protest in 284/897. However, the energetic caliph al-Mu‘tadid (279- 
289/892—902) did not permit any unrest to succeed in ‘Iraq, and he repressed 
the three Qarmati revolts which were attempted during 287—289/900—902. The 
doctrine preached by Hamdan and ‘Abdan must have been that ascribed to the 
Qarmatis by al-Nawbakhti and al-Qummi, and confirmed by the Ibn Rizām— 
Akhū Muhsin account. There is no indication that at the time the beliefs of the 
Qarmatis of ‘Iraq differed in any significant respect from those held by the rest 
of the Qarmatis (Isma' ilis). It is interesting to note that Hamdan and ' Abdan are 
not mentioned in any of the early Isma‘ili sources, which may be attributed to 
their eventual rift with the central leadership. 

The Isma‘ili da‘wa was started in other regions, besides ‘Iraq, around the 
260s/870s. In southern Persia, the mission was apparently under the supervi- 
sion of the Qarmati leaders of “Iraq. Abt Sa‘id al-Hasan b. Bahram al-Jannabi, 
born at Jannaba (Persian, Gannava) on the coast of Fars and trained by “Abdan, 
was initially active there with much success.'°° And in Fars proper, ‘Abdan’s 
brother al-Ma'mün was appointed as a da‘, and the Isma‘ilis of that region were 
reportedly called al-Ma’muniyya after him.'°’ The da‘wa in Yaman, which has 
remained an important Isma‘ili stronghold over the last eleven centuries, was 
from its inception in close contact with the central leadership of the movement. 
The recruitment and despatch of two famous da‘is to this southwestern cor- 
ner of the Arabian peninsula in 266/879—880, to start the mission there, is fully 
narrated by al-Qadi al-Nu‘man.'°* These da‘is were Ali b. al-Fadl, a Shri from 
Yaman who had been converted to Isma‘ilism while on pilgrimage to the tomb of 
the Imam al-Husayn in Karbala’, and Abu'l-Qàsim al-Hasan b. Faraj (or Farah) 
b. Hawshab al-Kūfī, known as Mansūr al-Yaman, who came from a prominent 
Imami Shri family. Ibn Fadl and Ibn Hawshab, who were to collaborate closely 
for some time, reached Yaman in 268/881, and, as a result of their initial success, 
preached their cause publicly as early as 270/883. Ibn Hawshab launched his 
activities from ‘Adan La‘a near the Jabal Maswar, where he built a dar al-hijra. 
Ibn al-Fadl first established himself at Janad and, like his companion, founded 
a place of refuge. From these mountainous strongholds, the Yamani Isma‘ilis 
penetrated into the surrounding areas, a strategy fully utilized by the later Nizari 
Isma‘ilis of Persia and Syria. The mission in Yaman won strong tribal support 
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and met with astonishing success. By 293/905—906, when Ibn al-Fadl occupied 
San‘a’, almost all of Yaman had been brought under the control of the Ismā'īlīs. 
Later, however, the Isma'ilis were obliged to abandon the greater part of their 
conquests under pressure from the local Zaydi imams who had established a state 
in northern Yaman in 280/893. Yaman also served as an important base for the 
extension of the da‘wa to adjoining areas, such as Yamama, as well as to remote 
lands. In 270/883, Ibn Hawshab sent his nephew al-Haytham as a da‘ to Sind, 
from where the da‘wa spread to other parts of the Indian subcontinent!” and, 
as we shall see, another da‘ later went from Yaman to the Maghrib, where he 
prepared the ground for Fatimid rule. 

In the meantime, the da‘wa had appeared in eastern Arabia in 281/894, or 
perhaps even earlier in 273/886. After his initial career in southern Persia, Abu 
Sa'īd al-Jannābī was sent by Hamdan to Bahrayn, entrusted with the mission 
there.''° This is reported by the majority of the sources, which also add that Abū 
Sa‘id had been preceded by another dā T, a certain Abū Zakariyya’ al-Tamami (or 
al-Zamami), who may have been despatched by Ibn Hawshab. Abt Sa‘id, who 
in time disposed of Abu Zakariyya’, married the daughter of al-Hasan b. Sanbar, 
the head ofa prominent local family, and rapidly won converts from amongst the 
bedouins and the Persians residing there. By 286/899, with the important support 
of the Rabr' tribe of the “Abd al-Qafs, Abt Sa‘id had brought under submission 
a large part of Bahrayn and had also taken Qatif, on the coastal region of eastern 
Arabia, causing considerable alarm in Basra.!!! In 287/900, the Qarmatis were 
in control of the suburbs of Hajar, the ancient capital of Bahrayn and seat of the 
* Abbasid governor. The caliph al-Mu'tadid sent an army of 2,000 fighting men 
and a large number of volunteers against them, but the ‘ Abbasid force was utterly 
defeated. Around 290/903, Hajar was finally subdued after a long siege. Abt Sa‘id 
now established his headquarters at al-Ahsa’ (al-Hasa), which became the capital 
of the Qarmati state of Bahrayn in 314/926 after Abt Sa‘id’s second successor 
had built a fortress in the locality. Later, the Qarmatis of Bahrayn extended their 
control to the adjoining regions, including Yamama and * Uman. 

Abt Sa‘id had in effect founded a prospering state which lasted for almost two 
centuries, and was a menace not only to the Sunni ‘ Abbasids, but also to the Shīī 
Fatimids. Although the da‘wa propagated by Abt Sa‘id did not openly contain 
any specific social programme, nevertheless communal and egalitarian principles 
seem to have played an important role in the organization of the Qarmati state, 
especially in terms of the ownership of property, cultivation of agricultural land, 
collection of taxes, distribution of public expenditures, and various types of state 
assistance to the underprivileged. In governing the affairs of the community, too, 
Abi Sa‘id and his successors conferred in major decisions with a council known as 
al-‘Iqdaniyya, comprised of some high-ranking officials and the representatives 
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of the influential families. The state’s concern for the welfare of the Qarmatis of 
Bahrayn, and the particular order established there, evoked the admiration of 
many a keen observer like Ibn Hawaal, and later Nāsir-i Khusraw, who visited 
al-Ahsa'in 443/1051 when the local Qaramita were still called Abu Sa‘idis after 
their initial leader.'!” 

Isma‘ilism spread also in many parts of west-central and northwest Persia, the 
region called al-Jibal by the Arabs, including cities like Rayy, Qumm, Kashan 
and Hamadan. It was shortly after 260 AH, when the Qarmati leaders of ‘Iraq 
were at the beginning of their activities, that the central leaders of the movement 
despatched da ‘is to the Jibal. Later the da‘wa was also extended to Khurasan and 
Transoxania. The most detailed account of this phase of the early da‘wa, contain- 
ing the names of the chief da ‘is until the opening decades of the 4th/10th century, 
is related by Nizam al-Mulk, the famous Saljūg wazir who was assassinated in 
485/1092.''° The account of Nizam al-Mulk, who was an outspoken enemy of 
the Isma‘ilis and apparently had access to the earlier works of Ibn Rizam and 
Akhū Muhsin, reappears in several other sources utilizing the same anti-Isma‘ili 
authorities. ' "4 

In the area of Rayy, which served as the headquarters of the Isma‘ili mission 
in the Jibal, the da‘wa was started by a certain Khalaf al-Hallaj, after whom the 
Ismā'īlīs of Rayy became also known as the Khalafiyya. He established himself in 
the village of Kulayn (Kulīn), in the district of Pashāpūya (the present Fashāfūya 
to the south of Tehran), and began to preach secretly in the name of the Oā'im 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il. Khalaf had barely commenced his activity when he was 
discovered. Subsequently, he was forced to go into hiding in Rayy, where he 
died at an unknown date. He was succeeded by his son Ahmad and then by the 
latter’s chief disciple Ghiyath, a native of Kulayn. Ghiyath, who was well versed 
in hadith and Arabic literature and wrote a book of religious terms entitled Kitab 


al-bayan, ^ 


held disputations with the local Sunnis and won disciples in the 
cities of Qumm and Kashan. Eventually, one of the Sunni jurists, al-Za‘farani, 
incited the people of Rayy against him and the Isma'ilis, forcing Ghiyath to 
flee to Khurāsān. In Marw al-Rudh (the present-day Bala Murghāb in northern 
Afghanistan), he met and converted the amir al-Husayn b. “Ali al-Marwazi (or al- 
Marwarrüdhi). Many of the inhabitants of the surrounding districts of Taliqan, 
Maymana, Harāt, Gharjistān and Ghür, under the influence of this powerful amir 
who later became ada ‘Thimself, also adopted Isma‘ilism. Ghiyath later returned to 
Rayy and appointed as his deputy a learned man from the district of Pashāpūya, 
Abū Hatim Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Razi, the future chief da‘ of Rayy and one 
of the most important early Isma'ili authorities.'!° Ghiyath disappeared under 
mysterious circumstances and was succeeded by Abi Ja‘ far-i Kabir, a descendant 
of Khalaf. He became afflicted with melancholy and was ousted by Abu Hatim 
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who now became the fifth chief da‘ of Rayy and the leader of the da‘wa in the 
Jibal. 

Abü Hatim greatly expanded the da‘wa activities upon assuming office during 
the first decade of the 4th century/912—-923, sending numerous da‘js to Isfahan, 
Adharbayjan, Tabaristan and Gurgan. He also succeeded in converting the amir 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali, who governed Rayy during the period from 307 to 311/919 to 924. 
Around 313/925, after the conquest of Rayy by the Sunni Samanids, Abt Hatim 
went to Tabaristan, in Daylam, the mountainous region south of the Caspian 
Sea and a sanctuary for numerous “Alids who had fled the ‘Abbasids. There, he 
sided with Asfar b. Shirawahy (d. 319/931), a Daylami military leader who soon 
became for a short period the master of Tabaristan, Rayy, Gurgan, etc. against the 
local Zaydi ruler al-Hasan b. al-Qàsim, known as al-Dà'i al-Saghir.! In 316/928, 
Asfār had this Zaydi imam killed while seizing many other “Alids and sending 
them to the court of the Samanid amir Nasr II, to whom Asfar had declared 
his allegiance. It is interesting to note here that Asfar established himself for a 
while at the fortress of Alamut, the later seat of the Nizari Isma‘ili state. Abt Hatim 
acquired many converts and sympathizers in Daylam and Gilan, including Asfar 
and his lieutenant Mardawij b. Ziyar (d. 323/935), who later rebelled against 
Asfār and founded the Ziyarid dynasty of northern Persia, with his capital at 
Rayy. According to the da^: al-Kirmàni, the famous disputation between the dā ī 
Abū Hātim and the physician-philosopher Abü Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya 
al-Razi (Latin, Rhazes) took place in Mardawij's presence.!? Mardawij at first 
supported Abü Hatim,'? but soon afterwards he adopted an anti-Isma'ili policy 
in the region under his control, perhaps because Abu Hatim’s predicted date 
for the emergence of the Mahdi had proved wrong. Consequently, Abü Hatim, 
who had meanwhile returned to Rayy, was obliged to flee to Adharbayjan where 
he sought refuge with a local ruler called Muflih. After Abü Hatim's death in 
322/934, the Isma‘ilis of the Jibal were thrown into disorder, and their leadership 
eventually passed to two persons, namely, ‘Abd al-Malik al-Kawkabi who resided 
in Girdkūh, the future Nizari stronghold, and a certain Ishaq staying in Rayy, 
who may perhaps be the same person as the famous dā ī Abū Ya‘qub Ishaq b. 
Ahmad al-Sijistani. 

The da‘wa was officially taken to Khurasan around the last decade of the 3rd 
century/903-913 by Abū "Abd Allah al-Khadim, while Ghiyath, as noted, had 
earlier introduced Isma‘ilism to that province on his own initiative. It was prob- 
ably also at that time that Ahmad b. al-Kayyal, originally a dā ī, seceded from 
the Isma‘ili movement and claimed the imamate for himself. This enigmatic 
Shri personality, wrongly identified by some authorities as one of the ‘hidden 
imams’ of the Isma'ilis, later gained the favour of the Samanid court during 
the rule of Nasr II (301—331/914—943), and acquired a significant following in 
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Transoxania.! In any event, al-Khādim established himself in Nīshāpūr as the 
first chief dà of Khurāsān. He was succeeded around the year 307/919, by Abū 
Sa‘id al-Sha‘rani, who was despatched by ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdī. This dā ī man- 
aged to convert several notable military men of the province. The next head of the 
da‘wa in northeastern Persia and the adjoining region was the already-mentioned 
al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Marwazi who had been converted by Ghiyath. It was during 
his time that the provincial seat of the da'wa was transferred from Nishapür 
to Marw al-Rüdh. Al-Husayn al-Marwazi is well known in the annals of the 
Samanid dynasty.'^! During the rule of Ahmad b. Isma'il (295—301/907—914), he 
commanded the Samanid forces in Sistan (Arabic, Sijistan). Later, he rebelled at 
Harāt against Ahmad's son and successor Nasr II, and was defeated in 306/918. 
After being pardoned and spending some time at the Sāmānid court, he returned 
to Khurasan, and subsequently became designated as the chief Isma'ili da^ 
there. 

On his deathbed, al-Husayn al-Marwazi appointed as his successor 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafi (or al-Nakhshabi), a brilliant philosopher who 
came from the village of Bazda in the vicinity of the Central Asian town of 
Nakhshab (Arabicized into Nasaf).!’? This da‘, who is generally credited with 
introducing a form of Neoplatonism into Isma'ili thought, soon set out for Tran- 
soxania, where he had been advised to go by his predecessor in order to convert 
the dignitaries of the Samanid court at Bukhara (in present-day Uzbekistan). He 
left a certain Ibn Sawada, an Isma‘ili refugee from Rayy, as his deputy in Marw al- 
Rūdh. After a short and fruitless initial stay in Bukhara, al-Nasafi retreated to his 
native Nakhshab from where he had more success in penetrating the inner circles 
of the Samanid capital from around 326/937—938. He converted several confi- 
dants of the Samanid amir, including his private secretary Abū Ash‘ath. Al-Nasafi 
then moved to Bukhara, and, with the help of his influential converts at the court, 
managed to win over the young amir Nasr II and his wazir, Aba ‘Ali Muhammad 
al-Jayhani. As a result, the Isma‘ili da7 acquired a particular position of influ- 
ence in the Samanid capital and began to preach openly. At the same time, he 
extended the da‘wa to Sistan through one of his subordinate da ‘is. These develop- 
ments displeased the Sunni religious leaders of the state and their military allies, 
the Turkish guards of the Samanid rulers. They conspired together and finally 
deposed Nasr II, under whose son and successor, Nüh I (331—343/943—954), the 
Ismā'īlīs of Khurāsān and Transoxania were severely persecuted. Al-Nasafi and 
his chief associates were executed at Bukhārā in 332/943, soon after the accession 
of the amir Nth I. But the da‘wa in Khurasan outlived this catastrophe and was 
later resumed under al-Nasafi's son Mas'üd, nicknamed Dihgan, and other da‘is, 
notably Abū Ya'gūb al-Sijistānī who may also have had the mission in Rayy under 
his control. 
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It is worthwhile to digress briefly now and consider the social character of 
early Ismā'īlism and the composition of its following. The Muslim Near East 
experienced important economic transformations during the first two centuries 
of “Abbasid rule. In particular, there was significant expansion of activity in 
the fields of industry, crafts and trade, and urban centres were growing very 
rapidly. There were also changes in the organization of the factors of production 
and in economic relationships prevalent in Muslim society. All these develop- 
ments brought about or accompanied important social changes which subjected 
the “Abbasid state to new strains and grievances. The Arab tribal aristocracy 
of the Umayyad times was now replaced by a ruling class composed of mer- 
chants, landowners, professional military men, administrators, religious leaders 
and men of learning. The garrison towns had been transformed from simple 
military encampments in the conquered territories to flourishing urban centres 
and vital market places where all types of exchange took place. And the emanci- 
pation of the mawali had finally removed the distinction between the Arab and 
non-Arab Muslims, a distinction that in earlier times had given rise to a vocal mal- 
contented social class and so provided a ready recruiting ground for revolutionary 
Shrism. 

In this new and more complex socio-economic setting, there appeared new 
strains and conflicts of interest. In broad terms, the city had now become sharply 
delineated from the open country, and the interests of the landless peasantry and 
the bedouin tribesmen had become distinguishable from those of the prosper- 
ing urban classes, which derived attractive revenues from their properties and 
activities. The various distressed groups, along with the common people, were 
naturally attractable to any movement opposed to the established order. Indeed, 
there were some minor peasant revolts and anti-regime movements in Persia and 
“Iraq, while the appearance of various local dynasties, such as the Saffarids and 
the Zaydi ‘Alids of the Caspian region, had signalled the early political disinte- 
gration of the caliphate. The first serious sign of unrest came with the revolt of 
the Zanj, the black slaves who were employed on the large estates near Basra for 
the drainage of the salt marshes. But it was revolutionary Shī'ism, and particu- 
larly Isma‘ilism, that held the greatest appeal for the discontented, both amongst 
the Arabs and non-Arabs. The message of the Isma‘ili da‘wa of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, which centred on the expectation of the imminent emergence of the Qa’im, 
who would establish the rule of justice in the world, was most promising to 
the underprivileged people of diverse backgrounds. Therefore, as soon as the 
Isma‘ili da‘wa had become sufficiently organized, it attracted an ever-increasing 
number of adherents through the efforts of its able propagandists. In sum, as 
some Sunni authorities later observed,'** the Isma‘ili movement from the very 
beginning paid particular attention to social grievances and inequities and, as 
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such, it acguired the character ofa movement of social protest, posing a serious 
threat to the “Abbasid order. 

The Isma‘ili das, as noted, were sent to many regions, and they appealed 
to different social strata. Their initial success, though, was greatest in the less 
urbanized areas that were removed from the vital administrative centres of the 
caliphate. Socially speaking, the early Isma'ili movement took the form of a 
protest against the oppressive rule of the “Abbasids, the privileged urban classes 
and the centralized administration. !*°? The Isma‘ilis, and other Shr‘is, had also all 
along accused the ‘Abbasids, and the Umayyads before them, of having usurped 
the rights of the ‘Alids to leadership. It cannot be denied that the early Isma‘ilis 
(Qarmatis) also had some partisans in the towns, especially among the upper 
strata. But, as in the case of the Zanj, the urban proletariat and artisans did 
not join them, probably because they did not see their interests championed 
by the Isma‘ili dais. In short, early Isma‘ilism seems to have mainly addressed 
itself to, and relied upon the support of, the peasants and the bedouins, with 
the result that one does not find real urban penetration of the movement until 
later times. There is, however, a hypothesis expounded chiefly by Massignon 
suggesting that the Isma'ilis were responsible for the creation of the professional 
corporations or the so-called Islamic guilds (asnaf, singular, sinf) in Muslim 
cities during early medieval times, in order to mobilize the support of the urban 
working classes and the artisan groups against the regime. "^ But recent research 
does not substantiate the alleged Isma‘ili origin of the guilds in the Near East. It 
has, furthermore, become evident that the Islamic guilds, which were different 
from their European counterparts, did not exist in the strict sense of the term 
prior to the later Middle Ages, while during the earlier centuries any such loose 
associations that may have existed were generally instruments of state control.'*” 

Under such circumstances, the social composition of the Isma'ili following 
varied from region to region, despite the fact that early Isma'ilism was primarily 
concentrated in non-urban parts. In ‘Iraq, the da‘wa appealed mainly to the rural 
inhabitants of the Sawad of Küfa and, to some extent, to the nearby bedouin 
tribesmen. It was in this semi-sedentary, semi-bedouin milieu that Isma'ilism 
established a simple socio-economic system and witnessed its initial success. In 
Bahraynand Syria, the bedouin tribes provided the backbone of the movement. In 
Yaman, Isma‘ilism was supported by the tribesmen of the mountainous regions 
and later in North Africa the da‘wa was based on the support of the Kutama 
Berbers. In Persia, the da‘wa originally aimed at converting the rural population, 
the first da‘is in the Jibal concentrating on the villagers around Rayy. But after the 
early realization of the movement's failure to acquire a large popular following 
that could be led in open revolt against the authorities, as had been the case in the 
Arab lands, a new policy was adopted for the mission in Persia. According to this 
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policy, implemented especially in Khurasan and Transoxania, the dā īs directed 
their efforts towards the elite and the ruling classes. It was in line with this policy 
that the amir al-Husayn al-Marwazi, himself belonging to the aristocracy, was 
selected to head the da‘wa in northeastern Persia. However, in spite of winning 
over many dignitaries, the new policy did not lead to any lasting political success 
and the da‘wa failed to gain any of the eastern provinces through the conversion of 
their rulers. The only eastern region where the early da‘wa eventually succeeded 
in establishing itself for a few decades was Sind. There, the Isma‘ilis, recognizing 
Fatimid suzerainty, won over the local ruler and made the city of Multan their 
capital, but their rule was soon brought to an end in 401/1010—1011, when Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghazna invaded Multan and massacred many Ismà' ilis. 7? 

By the early 280s/890s, a unified and expanding Isma‘ili movement had 
replaced the earlier Kufan-based splinter groups. This single Isma‘ili movement 
was centrally directed from Salamiyya. The Isma‘ilis now referred to their religio- 
political campaign and movement simply as al-da‘wa, ‘the mission, or more for- 
mally as al-da‘wa al-hadiya, ‘the rightly guiding mission, in addition to using 
expressions such as da‘wat al-haqq, ‘summons to the truth, or din al-haqq, ‘reli- 
gion of truth.'”’ Such expressions, stressing the attitude of the Isma‘ilis towards 
their movement and their divine duty to appeal for the allegiance of other Mus- 
lims, continued to be utilized by the Isma‘ilis in Fatimid and later times,!*° in 
preference to al-Isma‘iliyya, which owed its origins to heresiographical works, 
notably those of al-Nawbakhti and al-Qummi. The term al-Qaramita, originally 
designated in reference to only one section of the movement, was soon applied 
by the outsiders in a wider and derogatory sense to the entire Isma‘ili movement. 
Indeed, the Ismā'īlīs, when not referred to abusively as the malahida, and later 
also as the hashishiyya, were normally denominated as Qarmatis or Batinis by 
their non-Isma‘ili Muslim contemporaries. 


The Isma‘ili-Qarmati schism of 286/899 


By the 280s/890s, the central leaders of the Isma‘ili da‘wa had been quite suc- 
cessful in hiding their true identity while directing the activities of dā īs of dif- 
ferent regions. Hamdan Qarmat, as noted, maintained a correspondence with 
the Isma‘ili headquarters in Salamiyya and received his main instructions from 
there, like the chief dā īs of certain other regions. In 286/899, shortly after “Abd 
Allah, the future Fatimid caliph al-Mahdi, had succeeded to the central lead- 
ership, Hamdan noticed a change of tone in the written instructions sent to 
him from Salamiyya, suggesting certain doctrinal changes. Consequently, he 
despatched * Abdan to the central headquarters in order to investigate the reason 
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behind the new instructions. It was only at Salamiyya that "Abdān learned of 
the recent accession of ‘Abd Allah, whom he met in due course. Upon returning 
from his fact-finding mission, ‘Abdan reported that instead of acknowledging 
the Mahdiship of the hidden Muhammad b. Isma‘il, on whose behalf the da‘wa 
had been so far conducted, the new leader now claimed the imamate for him- 
self and his ancestors: the same leaders who had actually organized and led the 
movement after Muhammad b. Isma‘il. On receiving “Abdan’s report, Hamdan 
renounced his allegiance to the central leadership in Salamiyya, and ordered his 
subordinate da‘is to suspend all da‘wa activities in their districts. Soon after- 
wards, Hamdan disappeared, while ‘Abdan was murdered at the instigation of 
Zikrawayh b. Mihrawayh, a major da ‘Tin ‘Iraq, who had remained loyal to central 
leadership. The sources relate that all these events occurred in the year 286/899.'°! 

The reform introduced by ‘Abd Allah, which brought about the apostasy of 
Hamdan and ‘Abdan, concerned the imamate. As noted, according to the Ibn 
Rizam—Akht Muhsin account, confirmed by al-Nawbakhti and al-Qummi, the 
early Ismā'īlīs, or at least their overwhelming majority, originally recognized only 
seven imams, the last one being Muhammad b. Isma‘il, the expected Qa'im and 
the seventh nātiq. This is also attested by the few extant early Isma‘ili sources. 
But in 286/899, “Abd Allah had felt secure enough to make a public claim to 
the imamate for himself and his ancestors who had led the movement after 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il. In order to fully understand this important reform, it 
is necessary to investigate the nature of the authority assumed by these central 
leaders up to that time, especially since the beliefin the Mahdiship of Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il had left no place for any further Ismaili imams. On the basis of certain 
allusions found in the early Isma‘ili sources, it seems that the central leaders of the 
da‘wa, before‘ Abd Allah’s reform, assumed the rank of the hujja for themselves. '*” 
It was through the hujja that one could establish contact with the exalted ‘ayn, 
namely the imam, and the imam referred to the hidden Mahdi. In other words, 
the leaders of the movement at first apparently acted as the hujjas of the hidden 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il and summoned people to obey him. By his reform, ‘Abd 
Allah had in effect openly elevated himself and his predecessors from the hujja 
of the expected Qa’im to actual imams. This, of course, also implied the denial 
of the Mahdiship of Muhammad b. Isma‘il. 

The term hujja, which appears in the Qur’an, means proof or testimony, but 
it also means argument. Amongst the Shr'1s, the term has been used in different 
senses. Initially, it meant the ‘proof of God’s presence or will, and as such, referred 
to that person who at any given time served as evidence for mankind of God’s 
will. It was in this sense that the application of the term was systematized by 
the Twelver Shiis to designate the category of prophets and imams and, after 
the Prophet Muhammad, more particularly the imams without whom the world 
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could not exist. The Imamiyya had indeed come to use al-hujja as the equivalent 
of al-imam, as best reflected in the adoption of the term for the heading of the 
section on the imamate in al-Kulayni’s al-Kaft. 

The original Shri application of the term hujja, going back to the time of 
the Imam al-Sadiq, was retained by the pre-Fatimid Isma‘ilis who held that 
in every era ('asr) there is a hujja of God, whether he be a prophet (nabī), a 
messenger-prophet (rasūl), or an imam." They also used hujja in reference to a 
dignitary in their religious hierarchy (hudid al-din), notably one through whom 
the inaccessible hidden Mahdi could become accessible to his adherents.'** Asa 
rank in the early da‘wa organization, the hujja came directly after the imam and 
had a special significance during the dawr al-satr. If the world could not exist 
without a ‘proof’ of God, it would follow that during the time of the imam's 
concealment his representative would have to manifest God’s true will. In other 
words, during his concealment, the Qa’im Muhammad b. Isma‘il would have 
to be represented by his hujja. It is in line with this usage that al-Shahrastani 
attributes to the Isma‘ilis the tenet holding that when the imam is visible, his 
hujja may be hidden, and when the imam is concealed, his hujja and da‘is must 
be visible.!”> 

The early Isma' ilis used the term hujja in a third sense, namely as the designated 
successor of the nātiq (or the imam), whilst they were both alive. This is why they 
referred to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib as Muhammad’s hujja.'°° In this sense, the imam is 
at first a hujja prior to becoming the imam, and the hujja becomes an imam after 
his imam.'*’ It is interesting to note that the Kitab al-kashf allows for several 
hujjas by specifying that only the ‘greatest hujja’ (al-hujja al-kubra) succeeds 
to the imamate after the imam of his time.!°*> Our Imami heresiographers, too, 
mention twelve hujjas, one for each of the twelve regions (jaza’ir) into which the 
da‘wa territory was, in theory, divided.'*? But this usage of the term in connection 
with the da‘wa hierarchy attained its full development under the Fatimids. During 
the earlier period, it seems that in the absence of the imam, the hujja was his 
full representative in the Isma‘ili community. This also explains why ‘Abd Allah’s 
open claim to the imamate did not meet with more resistance. After all, the bulk 
of the early Isma'ilis (Qarmatis) had already acknowledged “Abd Allah as the 
hujja of the expected Qa’im and as such he was entitled to the highest religious 
authority. 

Other aspects of ‘Abd Allah’s new instructions are revealed in his letter to the 
Isma‘ilis of Yaman. In this document, the Isma‘ili leader claims descent from 
“Abd Allah b. Ja‘far, and explains how the ‘misunderstanding’ concerning the 
Mahdiship of Muhammad b. Isma‘il had come about. According to him, the 
name Muhammad b. Isma'il referred to all the true imams in the progeny of 
‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far who had assumed the name Isma‘il and whose successors had 
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assumed the name Muhammad. Conseguently, the Mahdīship of Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il, instead of referring to a certain grandson of the Imam al-Sadiq, now 
acquired a collective meaning and referred to every imam after ‘Abd Allāh b. 
Ja‘far, until the advent of the Mahdi, the sahib al-zaman.'“° In other words, ‘Abd 
Allah denied both the imamate and the Mahdiship of the particular‘ Alid who had 
hitherto been regarded as the expected Qa’ im by the Isma‘ilis (Qarmatis) because, 
according to his explanation, all the legitimate imams after “Abd Allah b. Ja‘far 
had adopted the name Muhammad b. Isma'il as a code-name in addition to other 
pseudonyms whilst assuming the rank of hujja, for the sake of taqiyya. In support 
of his reform, ‘Abd Allah attributed a tradition to the Imam al-Sadigq, affirming 
that the family of the Prophet was to produce more than one Mahdi.'*! These 
were evidently the same points gathered by "Abdān in Salamiyya, as described 
with certain variations by Akha Muhsin. 

“Abd Allah’s ideas on Mahdiship required modifications concerning the func- 
tion of the Mahdi, if the new doctrine was to be adapted to actual realities 
and especially because the ‘order’ traditionally expected upon the advent of the 
Mahdi had not yet materialized. Consequently, the task of the Mahdi was now 
redefined essentially to encompass the defence of the shari‘a by means of the 
sword, rather than to abrogate the sacred law of Islam and to establish the rule 
of justice throughout the world.'“” The new ideas concerning the Mahdi and 
his function were later corroborated by al-Qadi al-Nu'màn, who entered into 
the service of the first Fatimid caliph in 313/925, in his collection of traditions 
called the Sharh al-akhbar.'* Finally, it may be added that by adopting the title 
of al-Mahdi on becoming the first Fatimid caliph, “Abd Allah may have initially 
aspired to the ‘modified’ position of the awaited Mahdi. Soon, however, he des- 
ignated his young son Muhammad as his successor, and for the role of al-imam 
al-muntazar and the sāhib al-zamān,!** giving him the title al-Qa’im. The sig- 
nificance of this nomination becomes more apparent if it is recalled that “Abd 
Allah’s son in fact bore the name of the Prophet, Abu'l-Qasim Muhammad b. 
"Abd Allah, the name required by the old Shri traditions and prophecies for the 
would-be Mahdi from amongst the ahl al-bayt. The eschatological importance 
of this designation is clearly alluded to in some poems composed by al-Qadi al- 
Nu‘man, in which the qualities and deeds of the Mahdi are attributed to the then 
reigning second Fatimid caliph.'*” These, then, were the changes introduced by 
* Abd Allah into the doctrine of the imamate upheld hitherto by the majority of 
the early Isma‘ilis. It should, however, be added that a section of the commu- 
nity had from the beginning traced the imamate in the progeny of Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il and, thus, for this group ‘Abd Allah’s open claims to the imamate for 
himself and his ancestors did not represent doctrinal changes. For them, it merely 
represented the lifting of the taqiyya. 
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The reform of “Abd Allah and the consequent revolt of Hamdan and “Abdan 
split the Ismā'īlī movement into two rival factions in 286 AH. On the one side, 
there were those who accepted the reform, later incorporated into the official 
Fatimid doctrine of the imamate according to which there was always a visible 
imam at the head of the Isma'ili community. These Isma'ilis maintained conti- 
nuity in the imamate and accepted “Abd Allah’s explanation that the Isma‘ili ima- 
mate had been handed down amongst the direct descendants of Ja'far al-Sadiq. 
In contrast, the dissident Isma'ilis, who lacked a united leadership, refused to 
recognize ‘Abd Allah’s claim to the imamate, retained their original doctrine and 
expected the return of the hidden Qa’im, Muhammad b. Isma‘il. And in time, 
some of the leaders of these dissident communities claimed the Mahdiship for 
themselves or others. In line with earlier ideas, the Mahdi as the seventh natiq 
was expected to end the era of Islam and initiate the final era of the world and 
the giyama. Henceforth, the term Qaramita came to be generally applied to those 
sectarians who did not acknowledge the Fatimid caliphs as imams, although it 
was sometimes used in a derogatory sense also in reference to those Isma‘ilis 
supporting the imamate of the Fatimids. 

The available evidence on the reaction of the various Ismā'īlī groups to the 
schism in the movement can be summed up as follows. The Qarmatis of ‘Iraq 
were left in a state of confusion and doctrinal crisis following the demise of 
Hamdan and ‘Abdan. According to Ibn al-Malik al-Hammādī al-Yamānī (d. ca. 
470/1077), an anti-Isma‘ili polemicist, Hamdan was killed in Baghdad in 286 
AH, or soon afterwards.'*° However, as pointed out recently by Madelung,'*” 
according to Ibn Hawaal, the well-informed geographer and traveller who may 
have been in the service of the Fatimids, Hamdan Qarmat survived. Indeed, he 
later switched his allegiance and emerged as a loyal Fatimid da‘ in the service of 
“Abd Allah al-Mahdi in Egypt with a new identity under the name of Abū "Alī 
Hasan b. Ahmad. Ibn Hawaal had evidently obtained this valuable information 
directly from the dà Abt ‘Ali’s son, Abu'l-Hasan Muhammad, who served the 
early Fatimid caliphs. '“° Be that as it may, soon ‘Isa b. Mūsā, a nephew of ‘Abdan, 
rose to a leading position among the Qarmatis of “Iraq and continued the da‘wa 
in the name of Muhammad b. Isma'il. These sectarians survived in southern 
‘Iraq, with some support in Baghdad, through the first quarter of the 4th/10th 
century and on into even later times.'^ ‘Īsā and other Oarmatī dāīs of "Irāg, 
like the brothers Abü Muslim and Abü Bakr b. Hammad in Mawsil, apparently 
ascribed their own writings to ‘Abdan, who had continued to be recognized 
as their authoritative teacher. In doing so, they were perhaps motivated by a 
desire to stress their doctrinal continuity, besides wanting to attribute a high 
degree of learning to their fallen teacher. Some of the works attributed to ‘Abdan 
apparently came also to be esteemed by the Fatimid Isma‘ilis. Even such a loyal 
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supporter of the Fatimids as the Qadi al-Nu' man did not find it objectionable to 
quote him. ^? 

In the case of Bahrayn, Ibn Hawaal has preserved another very valuable piece 
of information revealing that Abū Sa'īd al-Jannābī sided with Hamdan and 
‘Abdan against the central leadership, ^! killing the da? Abü Zakariyya' who had 
remained loyal to “Abd Allah. Abu Sa‘id then claimed to represent the awaited 
Mahdi. For Abt Sa‘id, who established his rule over Bahrayn in the same eventful 
year 286 AH, the schism may actually have provided a favourable opportunity 
to make himself completely independent. He had, indeed, succeeded in found- 
ing an independent state when he was murdered by a slave in 301/913—914. He 
was succeeded by his sons Abu'l-Oāsim Sa'īd (301—311/913—923) and Abū Tāhir 
Sulaymān (d. 332/943—944). Under the latter, the Oarmatīs of Bahrayn, reflecting 
a view then prevalent amongst the Oarmatī dā Ts, were at the time predicting the 
advent of the Mahdī on the basis of certain astrological calculations for the year 
316/928, an event which would end the era of Islam and usher in the seventh, 
final era of history. In 319/931, they accepted a young Persian as the Mahdī, to 
whom Abū Tāhir turned over the rule. The early and disastrous end of this turn 
of affairs, however, weakened the doctrinal vigour of the Oarmatīs of Bahrayn 
and their influence over the dissident Isma‘ilis of ‘Irag and Persia. We shall have 
more to say on the Qarmatis of Bahrayn. Here it suffices to note that their state 
survived until 470/1077—1078, after they had achieved some sort of a political 
rapprochement with the Fatimids. 

In western Persia and the Jibal, too, some Isma' ilis joined the dissident faction. 
Circumstantial evidence indicates that the Isma‘ili community in the area of Rayy 
repudiated the claims of ‘Abd Allah and continued to expect the reappearance 
of Muhammad b. Isma‘il. It seems that the da‘is there had close contacts with 
the Qarmati leaders of “Iraq and Bahrayn, and sided with the dissenters after the 
schism. Abi Hatim al-Razi, for instance, corresponded with Abu Tahir and may 
even have claimed to be the lieutenant of the hidden imam. Later, the da ‘is of Rayy 
converted some members of the Musafirid dynasty of Daylam and Adharbayjan, 
notably Marzuban b. Muhammad (330—346/941—957) and his brother Wahsüdan 
(330-355/941—966).'5” It is interesting to note that, in line with the views of 
the dissident Ismā'īlīs, these Musāfirid rulers acknowledged the Mahdīship of 
Muhammad b. Isma'il rather than the imamate of the Fatimid caliphs. This is 
clearly attested to by the inscriptions on the coins of Wahsüdan b. Muhammad, 
minted in 343/954—955.'”* In Khurāsān, the Ismā'īlīs generally maintained their 
allegiance to "Abd Allāh, who had appointed some of the earliest dā īs of that 
region. The dissident view, however, was also present there. It will be recalled 
that it had been Ghiyath, the chief da^ of Rayy upholding the Mahdiship of 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il, who had introduced Isma‘ilism to Khurasan. Moreover, 
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Ghiyāth had also converted al-Husayn al-Marwazī, who later spread Ismā'īlism 
in the districts under his influence. It is likely, therefore, that both wings of 
Isma'ilism — Fatimid Isma‘ili and dissident Qarmati — were strongly represented 
in northeastern Persia and Transoxania. On balance, however, the influence ofthe 
Fatimids in the eastern communities remained stifled until around the middle 
of the 4th/10th century, when the caliph al-Mu'izz was able to launch with some 
success an intensive campaign to regain the allegiance of the schismatic eastern 
Isma‘ilis. 

The Isma‘ili community in Yaman at first remained completely loyal to ‘Abd 
Allah al-Mahdi, supporting his imamate. By 291 AH, however, Ibn al-Fadl seems 
to have manifested signs of disloyalty towards ‘ Abd Allah al-Mahdi. In Muharram 
299/August 911, after reoccupying San‘a’, Ibn al-Fadl publicly renounced his 
allegiance to ‘Abd Allah, and himself claimed to be the Mahdi. Subsequently, 
he endeavoured unsuccessfully to coerce the collaboration of Ibn Hawshab (d. 
302/914), the senior da7 who had remained loyal. After Ibn al-Fadl’s death in 
303/915, his Qarmati movement disintegrated rapidly. As‘ad b. Abi Ya‘fur of the 
local Ya‘ furid dynasty, who had acted as Ibn al-Fadl’s deputy in San‘a’ and had 
recognized the latter’s suzerainty over a part of Yaman, now revolted against 
the deceased da‘7s son and successor al-Fa’fa’ (or al-Ghafa’). In 304/917, he 
captured Mudhaykhira, the former residence of Ibn al-Fadl and the seat of his 
movement, killing al-Fa’fa’ and many of the dissenting Qarmatis and ending 
their movement in Yaman. Finally, the da ‘is in the Maghrib, having had close ties 
with Ibn Hawshab, also chose the loyalist camp and made it possible for “Abd 
Allah al-Mahdi to select their territory for the seat of the Fatimid caliphate. 

In the meantime, the loyal da^: Zikrawayh b. Mihrawayh had embarked on an 
adventurous campaign of his own on behalf of ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi. Zikrawayh 
had gone into hiding following the events of the year 286/899, possibly in fear 
of reprisals by “Abdan’s supporters. Soon he organized a series of revolts in “Iraq 
and Syria during 289—294/902—907. He could not launch his activities effectively 
duringthe reign ofthe* Abbasid caliph al-Mu'tadid, who severely repressed all the 
Qarmati revolts taking place in ‘Iraq. But on the accession of the next caliph, al- 
Muktafi (289-295/902-908), Zikrawayh intensified his activities and sent several 
of his sons as da‘is to the Samawa desert in Syria, between Palmyra and the 
Euphrates, where large numbers of bedouins from amongst the Banū Kalb were 
converted.'^* More specifically, Zikrawayh initially sent his son al-Husayn (or 
al-Hasan) to the Syrian desert, where he achieved rapid success in winning the 
support of the Banu’l-‘ Ulays and some of the Banu'l-Asbagh, clans of Banü Kalb. 
Al-Husayn, who became known as the sahib al-shama as well as the sahib al-khal, 
was soon joined by another brother Yahya (called the sahib al-naqa and also 
the shaykh). There are different modern interpretations of the intentions and 
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activities of Zikrawayh and his sons. However, Halm has argued convincingly 
on the basis of diverse sources that Zikrawayh and his sons initially remained 
zealously loyal to the Isma‘ili leader in Salamiyya, aiming to establish a Fatimid 
state there for ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi without his authorization.'” 

The premature campaign of Zikrawayh and his sons in fact compromised 
"Abd Allāh al-Mahd?’s position. In their zeal to declare ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi’s 
rule, Zikrawayh’s sons revealed his true identity and summoned their bedouin 
followers to head for Salamiyya and pay homage to the imam there. It was to escape 
capture by the‘ Abbasid agents that‘ Abd Allah al-Mahdi secretly and hurriedly left 
Salamiyya in 289/902, at the height of Zikrawayh’s success. Accompanied by his 
young son and future successor al-Oā'im, the chief dā T Firtiz, his chamberlain 
(hajib) Jafar b. ‘Ali, and a few attendants, ‘Abd Allah first went to Ramla, in 
Palestine, where he stayed for some time awaiting the outcome of Zikrawayh’s 
activities. This historic journey eventually took al-Mahdi to North Africa, where 
he was to establish Fatimid rule. 

Initially, Zikrawayh’s sons and their army of Isma‘ili bedouins, who called 
themselves ‘the Fatimids’ (Fatimiyyun), enjoyed much success in Syria. By 
290/903 they had captured Salamiyya, Hims and several other towns of the 
Orontes region, where they established a short-lived state in the name of ‘Abd 
Allah al-Mahdi. In these towns, controlled by Zikrawayh’s sons, it was in the 
name of the Isma‘ili imam, and not the ‘ Abbasid caliph, that for the first time the 
khutba was read and coins minted. Zikrawayh’s sons now established contact with 
al-Mahdi in Ramla and attempted in vain to persuade him to return to Salamiyya 
and assume power. However, the Isma‘ili leader was not yet ready to confront the 
‘Abbasids. In 291/903, the Isma‘ili bedouins were routed almost completely by a 
major ‘Abbasid army sent against them. It was in the immediate aftermath of this 
defeat that al-Husayn b. Zikrawayh (sahib al-shama), then leading the bedouins 
after his brother Yahya was killed in 290/903, turned in anger against “Abd Allah 
al-Mahdi. He destroyed al-Mahdi’s residence in Salamiyya, also killing his rela- 
tives and servants who had stayed behind. In 291/904, al-Husayn was captured 
by the ‘Abbasid troops and sent to the caliph al-Muktafi in Baghdad, where he 
was interrogated under torture and revealed the identity and whereabouts of 
the Isma‘ili imam before being executed. Thereupon, the ‘Abbasids launched a 
widespread search for ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi, who had meanwhile proceeded to 
Egypt. 

Subsequently, Zikrawayh himself attempted to revive his campaign, which 
had by now acquired the characteristics of dissident Qarmatism. In 293/906, 
he sent a da‘i, Abi Ghanim Nasr, to lead his remaining Kalb followers. They 
attacked several towns, including Damascus, pillaging everywhere. In the same 
year, the “Abbasid armies effectively took the field against these Qarmatis, and 
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as a result the opportunistic Kalb betrayed and killed Abū Ghānim in order to 
gain an amnesty from the caliph. Zikrawayh now sent another da‘, al-Qasim 
b. Ahmad, to his Syrian supporters, informing them of his imminent personal 
appearance. They were apparently also told to migrate secretly to southern ‘Iraq. 
Soon afterwards, the Syrian tribesmen were joined by Zikrawayh’s followers from 
the area of the Sawad and made a surprise attack on Küfa but were quickly 
driven off. Thereupon, the Qarmatis withdrew to the vicinity of Qadisiyya, where 
they were met in Dhu'l-Hijja 293/October 906 by Zikrawayh, who had finally 
emerged from his hiding place. The Qarmatis repelled an‘ Abbasid army sent after 
them and then began to pillage the caravans of the Persian pilgrims returning 
from Mecca, massacring a large number of them. Zikrawayh and his supporters 
continued their activities until 294/907, when they were finally defeated in battle 
by an ‘Abbasid force. Zikrawayh was wounded, and died in captivity a few days 
later. Many of his followers were killed at the same time, bringing about an end 
to the Syro-Mesopotamian Qarmati revolts. Several major factors contributed 
to Zikrawayh’s inability to establish a state in “Iraq and Syria. Not only did 
he simultaneously engage in hostilities against the Sunnis as well as all other 
Shi‘l groups, he also limited his base of support to the unreliable bedouins from 
amongst the Bant Kalb, who were more interested in booty than in any ideological 
issues. In fact, Zikrawayh’s followers aroused the enmity of both the townspeople 
and the peasantry. Furthermore, the area of their activity was too close to the 
central administration of the caliphate, as in the case of all the defeated Shri 
revolts of the Umayyad and early “Abbasid times. 

Some of the surviving supporters of Zikrawayh in the Sawad of Kufa denied 
his death and awaited his return. In 295/907—908, a certain Abt: Hatim al-Zuttī 
was active as a da‘i among these Qarmatis.'°° He prohibited the consumption 
of certain vegetables and the slaughtering of animals, whence his followers were 
called the Baqliyya, a name subsequently applied to all the Qarmatis of south- 
ern ‘Iraq, who for the most part had retained their belief in the Mahdiship of 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il. It seems that the Baqliyya, also called the Buraniyya, were 
soon joined by the former adherents of Hamdan and ‘Abdan. This Qarmati coali- 
tion survived for some time in southern ‘Iraq, under leaders like ‘Isa b. Misa and 
Mas'üd b. Hurayth. In 312/925, we hear of these sectarians rallying to the side 
of a man who pretended to be the expected Mahdi, but they were defeated and 
dispersed by the ‘Abbasids. Later in 316/928, the Oarāmita (Bagliyya) revolted 
again in the Sawād, at which time 'Isà b. Müsà was captured by the *Abbasids, 
though in 320/932 he escaped from prison and resumed his missionary activity. 
Finally, a section of the Bagliyya, comprised mainly of Persians, joined the forces 
of Abū Tāhir al-Jannābī and went to Bahrayn, where they became known as the 
Ajamiyyün. 
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In the meantime, ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi had proceeded from Ramla, capital 
of Palestine, to Egypt, then under the quasi-autonomous rule of the Tūlūnids. 
Al-Mahdi’s chamberlain Ja‘far has left a detailed account of his master’s fateful 
journey.'°’ Al-Mahdi’s small party arrived in Egypt early in 291/904. There, al- 
Mahdi was received by the chief local dā'ī Abū ‘Ali, who had been spreading 
the da‘wa in Egypt for some time. Abu ‘Ali, as already noted, was evidently 
none other than Hamdan Qarmat, who had switched his allegiance back to 
"Abd Allah al-Mahdi after the schism of 286/899 in Isma‘ilism. ‘Abd Allāh al- 
Mahdi spent a year in the Tülünid capital of Fustat or Old Cairo, retaining his 
earlier disguise as a Hashimid merchant. In 292/905, the same ‘Abbasid army that 
had defeated the bedouin converts of Zikrawayh and his sons in Syria, another 
Tūlūnid dominion, was despatched to Egypt to re-establish direct ‘ Abbasid rule 
there. These developments posed new dangers to al-Mahdi in Egypt. Instead 
of heading for Yaman, as evidently expected all along by his companions, al- 
Mahdi now decided to set out for the Kutama Berber country in the Maghrib, 
where the loyal da‘ Abu “Abd Allah al-Shi'i had already achieved much success. 
It seems likely that al-Mahdi was deterred from going to Yaman, where a loyal 
Ismā'īlī community awaited him under the leadership of Ibn Hawshab Mansür 
al-Yaman, in order to avoid serious confrontations with the ‘Abbasids who had 
then intensified their chase of the Isma‘ili imam. It is also possible that dissident 
Qarmati activities had already started in Yaman, making the imam’s settlement 
there even more dangerous. This is attested by the fact that the chief da 7 Firuz 
had deserted the imam in Egypt and joined ‘Alī b. al-Fadl, who led the Qarmati 
movement in Yaman. 

It was under such circumstances that al-Mahdī now attached himself to a 
caravan of merchants travelling to the Maghrib. In Tripoli, he despatched the 
da'i Abu'l- Abbas Muhammad ahead to the Kutama country to inform Abü 
“Abd Allah al-Shi‘i, the younger brother of Abu’l-‘ Abbas, of his imminent arrival. 
But Abu'l- Abbas's identity was discovered in Qayrawan (Kairouan), where he 
was arrested and imprisoned by the Aghlabids, who ruled in the name of the 
“Abbasids over Ifriqiya, the eastern part of the Maghrib, from 184/800 to 296/909. 
The Aghlabids had then been instructed by their ‘Abbasid overlords to search for 
the Isma‘iliimam and his companions. Once again, al- Mahdi was obliged to revise 
his plans. Accompanied by his son, al-Qa’ im, and the faithful chamberlain Ja‘ far, 
al-Mahdi now joined another caravan and, passing through southern Ifriqiya 
in Shawwal 292/August 905, he finally arrived in the remote town of Sijilmasa 
(today’s Rissani) in southeastern Morocco. An important trading route on the 
Saharan fringes, Sijilmasa was the capital of the small Midrarid Khariji state of 
Tafilalt then ruled by Alisa’ b. Midrar. ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi lived quietly for 
four years (292—296/905—909) in this prosperous town as one of the locality’s 
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many merchants, but maintaining his contacts with the da^? Abü * Abd Allah al- 
Shi‘l, who was meanwhile preparing to launch the final, military phase of his 
operations in the Maghrib. 


Establishment of Fatimid rule 


Abū "Abd Allāh al-Husayn b. Ahmad, known as al-Shi‘i due to his religious 
persuasion, and a native of San‘a’, had converted to Isma‘ilism in southern 
‘Iraq. He had then spent some time in Yaman working under Ibn Hawshab 
Mansūr al-Yaman. In 279/892, while making the hajj pilgrimage, he met some 
Kutama pilgrims in Mecca and, on Ibn Hawshab’s instructions, accompanied 
them to their native land in the Maghrib. He was active as an Isma‘ili da‘T among 
the Kutama Berbers of the lesser Kabylia, in present-day eastern Algeria, from 
280/893. It seems that the Kutama had been originally introduced to Shi‘ism by 
two da‘is, al-Hulwani and Abt Sufyan, sent there in the time of the Imam Ja‘far 
al-Sadig. Aba ‘Abd Allah initially established himself in Ikjan, in the mountain- 
ous region north of Satif, propagating Isma‘ilism among the Kutama tribesmen 
in the name of the Mahdi. The early success of the da‘wa was hastened by the 
fact that the Aghlabids did not exercise effective control over that part of the 
Maghrib. Subsequently, Abt ‘Abd Allah transferred his headquarters to Tazrüt, 
where he built a dar al-hijra for the Berber converts, as earlier da‘is had done in 
‘Iraq and Yaman. Tazrit, a few kilometres to the southwest of Mila, remained 
the seat of the da‘wa in the Maghrib for almost ten years. It was from that base of 
operations that Abi ‘Abd Allah converted the bulk of the Kutama Berbers, and 
transformed the Kutama tribal confederation into a disciplined army of soldier- 
tribesmen. 

Shī ī Islam had never taken deep roots in the Maghrib, where the Berbers gen- 
erally adhered to diverse schools of Kharijism, while Qayrawan itself, founded 
as a garrison town and inhabited by Arab soldiers, was the stronghold of Maliki 
Sunnism. Under the circumstances, the newly converted Berbers’ understanding 
of Ismā'īlism, which at the time still lacked a distinctive school of jurisprudence, 
must have been rather superficial. It is reported that the da‘? Abu “Abd Allah 
exercised full authority over the affairs of his followers and enforced the shari‘a, 
with some difficulty, on the Kutama Berbers, who had been observing their own 
customary law. Adopting a simple lifestyle, he treated the occasionally unruly 
Kutama with utter strictness, meting out punishments (hudiid) as specified for 
various offences in the Qur'an. Abü Abd Allah personally taught the Kutama ini- 
tiates Isma'ili doctrines in regularly held lectures. These lectures, developed fully 
under the Fātimids, were known as the ‘sessions of wisdom” (majalis al-hikma). 
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Abū Abd Allāh's subordinate dā īs held similar sessions, including separate ones 
for women. ^? 

By 290/903, Aba ‘Abd Allah had commenced the conquest of Ifriqiya, covering 
today’s Tunisia and eastern Algeria, then ruled by the Sunni Aghlabids. After 
seizing Mila and repelling two Aghlabid expeditions, Abu ‘Abd Allah embarked 
on systematic offensives against Tubna, Billizma and other major cities of Ifriqiya. 
By 296/909, the Kutama army had seized Qafsa and Qastiliya, effectively signalling 
the fall of Qayrawan, the Aghlabid capital. The fall of al-Urbus (Laribus) in 
the same year led the last Aghlabid ruler, Ziyadat Allah III (290—296/903—906), 
to despair. He hastily abandoned the royal city of Raqqada, in the suburbs of 
Qayrawan, and fled to Egypt. Shortly afterwards, on 1 Rajab 296/25 March 909, 
Aba ‘Abd Allah entered Raqqada and immediately received a delegation of the 
notables of Qayrawan who had come to congratulate the Isma‘ili dà: on his 
victory. Abu ‘Abd Allah and the Kutama chiefs now took up residence in Raggāda. 

Acting as al-Mahdi’s deputy, Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Shi‘i governed Ifriqiya for 
almost one year, after celebrating the victory of the ‘helpers of the truth’ (ansar 
al-haqq) as his Isma‘ili Berbers were called. He appointed new governors to 
every major city, and introduced the Shri form of adhan or call to prayer. In 
the khutba at the Friday sermons, too, he added the blessings on the ahl al-bayt. 
Aba ‘Abd Allah’s new coins heralded the arrival of “God’s proof” (hujjat Allāh), 
reflecting the earlier Imami Shri tradition of using this expression and imam 
synonymously. Abū "Abd Allah’s chief assistant was now his elder brother Abu'l- 
‘Abbas Muhammad, who had earlier been freed from prison in Qayrawan. A 
learned da‘, Abu’l-‘ Abbas held public disputations (munazarat) with the leading 
Maliki Sunni jurists of Qayrawan in that city’s Great Mosque, expounding the 
Shri foundations of the new order and the legitimate rights of the ahl al-bayt to 
the leadership of Muslim society. The ground was thus rapidly prepared for the 
establishment of a new Shri caliphate. An invaluable, newly-discovered account 
of the rise of Fatimid rule in Ifriqiya and the early history of the Isma‘ili da‘wa 
there in the months following the victory of Abi ‘Abd Allah is contained in the 
memoirs of Ibn al-Haytham, a scholar from Qayrawan who eventually became 
a prominent Isma‘ili da 7. ^? 

Having consolidated his position in Ifriqiya, and leaving Abu’l-‘Abbas behind 
as his lieutenant, Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Shri set off at the head of his Kutama army 
towards Sijilmasa, in Ramadan 296/June 909, to hand over the reins of power 
to al-Mahdi. On his way, he caused the downfall of another local dynasty of the 
Maghrib, the Ibadi Khariji Rustamids of Tahart who had ruled since 160/777 over 
a small principality in western Algeria. Abt ‘Abd Allah arrived in Sijilmasa some 
two months later. ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi, who had been earlier placed under house 
arrest in Sijilmasa by its Midrarid amir, was speedily liberated and united with 
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his faithful dà and Kutama followers who readily took control of the locality. 
In Sijilmasa, al-Mahdi was acclaimed as caliph in ceremonies that lasted several 
days in Dhu'l-Hijja 296/August 909. 

* Abd Allah al-Mahdi made his triumphant entry into Raqqada on 20 Rabr 
II 297/4 January 910 and, on the same day, he was publicly proclaimed as ruler 
by the notables of Qayrawan and the Kutama Berbers. On the following day, 
Friday 21 Rabr II 297/5 January 910, the khutba was pronounced for the first 
time in all the mosques of Qayrawan in the name of Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, 
with his full titles, namely, al-imam al-mahdi bi’llah (the imam rightly guided by 
God) and amir al-mu’minin (commander of the faithful).'°° At the same time, 
a manifesto was read out from the pulpits announcing that the caliphate had 
come to be vested in the alil al-bayt. As one of the first acts of the new regime, the 
jurists of Ifriqiya were instructed to give their legal opinions in accordance with 
the Shri principles of jurisprudence, paying particular attention to the teachings 
of the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq. The Shri caliphate of the Fatimids had now officially 
begun in Ifrigiya. The new caliphate was named as Fatimid (Fatimiyya), derived 
from the name of the Prophet’s daughter Fatima, to whom al-Mahdi and his 
successors traced their ancestry. 

The success of the Isma‘ili da‘wa was thus crowned, less than twenty years after 
its inauguration in North Africa, by the establishment of the Fatimid caliphate in 
Ifriqiya, in the very heart of Maliki Sunni territory. The aspirations entertained 
by the Shr'is, for two and a half centuries, had finally become a reality in this 
distant land. For the Isma'ilis in particular, this represented a great victory, since 
it was their imam who was installed to the new Shri caliphate, which was to 
control important parts of the Muslim world for more than two centuries. With 
this event, the period of concealment (dawr al-satr) and of the ‘hidden imams’ 
in the history of early Ismā'īlism had also come to an end, being followed by the 
period of unveiling or manifestation (dawr al-kashf), when the Isma‘ili imam 
appeared publicly at the head of his community. 


Aspects of early Isma'ili teachings 


We have already discussed certain aspects ofthe doctrines expounded by the pre- 
Fatimid Isma‘ilis. The basic framework of an Isma'ili system of religious thought 
was indeed laid during this early phase of Ismā'īlī history. In fact, the distinc- 
tive Isma'ili intellectual traditions had already acquired their familiar forms by 
286/899 when the Isma‘ili da‘wa split into rival factions. As only a handful of 
Isma‘ili texts have survived from this formative period, and as the meagre litera- 
ture of the Qarmatis has disappeared almost completely, it is not possible to trace 
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the evolution of early Isma'ili doctrines in any great detail. Although modern 
scholars disagree on certain aspects of early Isma'ilism, it is nevertheless possible 
to sketch a broad account of the fundamental teachings of the early Ismā'īlīs. 
These were evidently expounded by the unified Isma'ili movement from at least 
around 261/874 to 286/899. Subsequently, the early doctrines were further elab- 
orated, and occasionally revised or modified, by the Fātimid Ismā'īlīs, while the 
Qarmatis followed a separate doctrinal path. 

The early Isma'ilis emphasized a fundamental distinction between the exoteric 
(zahir) and the esoteric (batin) aspects and dimensions of the sacred scriptures, 
as well as religious commandments and prohibitions. Going much further than 
earlier Shīī groups in southern 'Irāg, including certain Shr1 ghulat, the early 
Isma‘ilis held that the revealed scriptures, including especially the Qur’an and 
the sacred law of Islam (sharī'a), had their apparent or literal meaning, the 
zahir, which had to be distinguished from their inner meaning or true spiritual 
reality, hidden in the batin. They further held that the zahir or the religious 
laws (shari‘as) enunciated by different prophets underwent periodical changes, 
while the bātin, containing the spiritual truths (haqa’iq), remained immutable 
and eternal. For the Isma‘ilis, the haqa’iq in effect formed a gnostic system, 
representing an esoteric world of hidden spiritual reality. 

The early Isma‘ilis further thought that, in every age, the esoteric world of 
spiritual reality could be accessible only to the elite (khawass) of mankind, as 
distinct from the common people (‘awamm), who were merely capable of per- 
ceiving the zahir, the outward world and the apparent meaning of the revelations. 
Accordingly, in the era of Islam initiated by the Prophet Muhammad, and before 
the coming of the Qa’im, the eternal truths of religion could be explained only 
to those who had been properly initiated into the Isma'ili community and rec- 
ognized the teaching authority of the Prophet Muhammad, his wasī'* Alī, and the 
legitimate imams of that era. Initiation into Isma'ilism, known as balagh, took 
place after the novice had taken an oath of allegiance (‘ahd or mithaq).'°! The 
initiates were bound by their oath to keep secret the batin imparted to them by a 
hierarchy of teachers authorized by the Isma‘ili imam. The batin was thus both 
hidden and secret, and its knowledge had to be kept away from the uninitiated 
masses, the ‘awamm, the non-Isma'ilis who were incapable of understanding it. 
In this context, the Isma‘ilis reinterpreted the Imami Shr'i principle of taqiyya 
to imply their obligation not to reveal the batin to any unauthorized person, 
in addition to their duty to dissimulate when facing the danger of persecution. 
The process of initiation was gradual, involving the payment of certain dues for 
receiving instructions. The Kitab al-‘alim wa'l-ghulam, one of the few surviving 
early texts attributed to Ja'far b. Mansür al-Yaman, contains valuable details of 
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this process. ^^ This pedagogical gradualism is also related in the already-noted 
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Ibn Rizām—Akhū Muhsin hostile account. But there is no evidence of any system 
of fixed (seven or more) initiation stages, as reported by anti-Isma'ili polemicists. 

By exalting the batin and the truths (haqa’iq) contained therein, the early 
Isma‘ilis came to be regarded by the rest of the Muslim society as the most repre- 
sentative Shi1 community espousing esotericism in Islam, hence their common 
designation as the Batiniyya. This designation was, however, often used abusively 
by anti-Isma‘ili sources which accused the Isma‘ilis in general of ignoring the 
zahir, or the commandments and prohibitions of Islam. The available evidence, 
including the existing texts of the Isma‘ili oath of allegiance, clearly shows that the 
early Isma‘ilis were not exempted in any sense from adhering to the shari‘a and 
its rituals and prescriptions. Such accusations of ibaha or antinomianism against 
the early Isma‘ilis seem to have been entirely rooted in the hostilities of their 
enemies, who also blamed the entire Isma‘ili community for the anti-Islamic 
views and practices of the Qarmati groups, expecially those of Bahrayn. 

The Isma‘ilis taught that the eternal truths (haga iq) hidden in the batin in fact 
represented the true message common to Judaism, Christianity and Islam. The 
truths of the monotheistic religions recognized in the Qur’an had, however, been 
veiled by different exoteric laws as required by changing temporal circumstances. 
While the religious laws were announced by the prophets, it was the function of 
their successors, the awsiya’ (singular, was?) and imams, to interpret and explain 
their true meaning to those who were properly initiated and acknowledged the 
legitimate teaching authorities of their era. In the era of Islam, the unchange- 
able truths, contained in the batin, were indeed the exclusive prerogative of the 
divinely-guided Isma'ili imam, after the Prophet and his was: ‘Alī, and the hier- 
archy of teachers (hudüd) installed by the imam. 

The truths behind the revealed scriptures and laws could be made apparent 
through the so-called ta^wil, viz. the symbolical, allegorical or esoteric inter- 
pretation which came to be the hallmark of Isma‘ilism.'® The ta’wil, literally 
meaning to lead back to the origin or to educe the batin from the zahir, must be 
distinguished from tafsir, to explain and comment upon the apparent meaning 
of the sacred texts, and from tanzil, which refers to the revelation of the reli- 
gious scriptures through angelic intermediaries. The ta*wīl practised by the early 
Isma‘ilis was often of a cabalistic form, relying on the mystical properties and 
symbolism of letters and numbers. Although similar processes of interpretation 
and of spiritual exegesis had existed in the earlier Judaeo-Christian traditions and 
among the Gnostics, the immediate origins of the Isma‘ili ta’wil are Islamic and 
may be traced especially to the Shri circles of the 2nd/8th century. The purpose 
of ta^wil, utilized extensively by the Isma‘iliyya, was to manifest the hidden so 
as to unveil the true spiritual reality. It represented a journey from the zahir or 
the exoteric appearance, to the original ideas hidden in the batin, causing the 
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letters to regress to their true meaning, to the esoteric truths (hagā*ig). In short, 
the passage from zahir to batin, from shari‘a to haqiga, or from tanzil to ta’wil, 
entailed the passage from the appearance to the true reality, from the letters of 
the revelation to the inner message behind them, and from the symbol to the 
symbolized. It corresponded to a passage from the world of phenomenon to the 
world of noumenon. The initiation into the haqa’iq, attained through the ta’wil 
or ta’wil al-batin, indeed led to a spiritual rebirth for the Isma‘ilis. The ta’wil, 
translated also as spiritual hermeneutics or hermeneutic exegesis, supplemented 
the Quranic worldview with a more elaborate view which rapidly developed into 
an intellectual system. The centrality of ta’wil for the early Isma‘ilis is attested 
by the fact that the bulk of their literature was evidently comprised of the ta’wil 
genre of writing, generally seeking justification for Isma‘ili doctrines in Qur’anic 
verses. The early Isma'ilis thus laid the foundations of their later religious system 
as well as their intellectual sciences, according to which the sectarians would 
progress from the zahir sciences of the shari‘a, history, etc., to the batin subjects, 
comprised of the ta’wil, a means-science, leading to the haqa’iq, an ends-science, 
the final goal of human attainment. 

The haqa’iq formed a gnostic system of thought for the early Isma‘ilis—a system 
that represented a distinctly Isma‘ili esoteric world of spiritual reality. The two 
main components of this system were a cyclical interpretation of hierohistory 
and a gnostic cosmological doctrine. By the early 280s/890s, the Ismā'īlīs had 
already developed a cyclical interpretation of time and the religious history of 
mankind, which they applied to the Judaeo-Christian revelations as well as certain 
other pre-Islamic religions. They had a particular, semi-cyclical and semi-linear, 
conception of time. They conceived of time as a progression of successive cycles 
or eras with a beginning and an end.'™ On the basis of their eclectic temporal 
vision, reflecting Greek, Judaeo-Christian and Gnostic influences as well as the 
eschatological ideas of the earlier Shr'is and the Qur'ànic view on the evolution 
of man, the Isma'ilis developed a conception of religious history in terms of the 
eras ofthe different prophets recognized in the Qur'an. This view was combined 
with their doctrine of the imamate which, in its fundamental framework, had 
been inherited from the Imāmiyya. 

Accordingly, the early Isma'ilis believed that the hierohistory of mankind is 
consummated in seven eras (dawrs) of various durations, each one inaugurated 
by a speaker-prophet or enunciator (natiq) of a revealed message, which in its 
exoteric aspect contains a religious law (shari'a).!^ In the first six eras of human 
history, the nātigs (or nutaqa’ ), also knownas the ülu'l-'azm or the prophets *with 
resolution, had been Adam, Nüh (Noah), Ibráhim (Abraham), Mūsā (Moses), 
‘Isa (Jesus) and Muhammad. The early Isma‘ilis further maintained, probably 
by projecting their current ideas into the past, that each of the first six natiqs was 
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succeeded by a spiritual legatee or executor (wasi), also called a foundation (asas) 
or silent one (sāmit), who interpreted the esoteric truths (haqā’iq) contained 
in the inner (batin) dimension of that era’s revealed messages to the elite. In 
the first six eras, Shith (Seth), Sam (Shem), Isma‘il (Ishmael), Hàrün (Aaron) 
or Yusha‘ (Joshua), Sham‘un al-Safa’ (Simon Peter), and ‘Ali had been such 
legatees. Each wasi, asas, or samit was, in turn, followed by seven imams called 
atimma’ (singular, mutimm, completer), who guarded the true meaning of the 
scriptures and the laws in both their zāhir and bātin aspects. In every prophetic 
era, the seventh imam would rise in rank to become the nātig of the following 
era, abrogating the sharī'a of the previous nātig and promulgating a new one. 
This pattern would change only in the seventh, final era of history. 

The seventh imam of the sixth era, the era of the Prophet Muhammad, was 
Muhammad b. Ismā'īl who had gone into concealment. On his parousia, he 
would become the seventh nātig, and the Oā'im or Mahdī, ruling over the final 
eschatological era. Only he would unite in himself the ranks of nātig and wasī, 
being also the last of the imams. Muhammad b. Isma‘il would initiate the final era 
of the world. He was not to announce a new religious law, however. Instead, he 
would fully reveal the esoteric truths concealed behind all the preceding messages, 
truths which had so far been revealed imperfectly and only to the elite of humanity. 
In the final era, before the end of the world, the hagā'ig would thus be fully 
known, free from all their symbolism, and an age of pure spiritual knowledge 
would be ushered in. In this messianic age of the Mahdi, there would no longer 
be any distinction between the zāhir and the batin, the letter of the law and its 
inner spirituality. Muhammad b. Isma'il would rule in justice before the physical 
world was consummated. He would be the qa'im al-qiyama, the Imam of the 
Resurrection and his era would mark the end of time and human history. 

In order to reconcile a seemingly eternal universe with a limited number 
of cycles and with the partial temporality of man, later Ismā'īlīs allowed for a 
greater, endless, series of cycles. On the basis of astronomical and astrological 
speculations, they conceived of a grand cycle (al-kawr al-a‘zam), composed of 
numerous cycles, each divided into seven periods, the whole to be concluded by 
the Grand Resurrection. Furthermore, the cycles of time were held to progress 
through the epochs of concealment (satr), when appearance and true reality were 
essentially different, and epochs of epiphany or revelation (kashf), when truth 
was manifest and there was no need for external law. 

It was in the light of such a syncretic and ecumenical worldview that the 
Isma‘ilis developed their system of thought, which had much appeal not only 
to Muslims belonging to different religious communities and social strata but 
also to a diversity of non-Islamic communities. Of all the Muslim communities 
only the Isma‘ilis accommodated so comprehensively, in their cyclical scheme 
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of religious history, the Judaeo-Christian traditions as well as a variety of other 
pre-Islamic religions, notably Zoroastrianism and Mazdakism, which were at the 
time still enjoying some prominence in the Iranian world. The propagation of 
the Mahdiship of Muhammad b. Isma‘il provided the early Isma'ili da^wa with a 
great deal of messianic appeal in Muslim milieux, especially amongst the Imami 
Shris. The Isma'ili da^wa would, thus, guarantee deliverance in this world and 
salvation in the hereafter. It was on the basis of such teachings that a unified 
Isma‘ili movement developed rapidly after the middle of the 3rd/9th century. 

"Abd Allah al-Mahdi’s reform introduced important modifications into the 
cyclical view of religious history propounded by the early Isma‘ilis. After the 
schism of 286/899, while the dissident Qarmatis continued to adhere to the earlier 
doctrine, the loyal Fatimid Isma‘ili faction developed a different conception of 
the sixth era of religious history, the era of Islam. By allowing for continuity in 
the imamate, “Abd Allah al-Mahdi allowed for more than one heptad of imams 
in the era of Islam. As a result, the seventh era, earlier defined as the spiritual age 
of the Mahdi, had now completely lost its eschatological, popular appeal for the 
Fatimid Isma‘ilis and others. The final age, whatever its nature, was henceforth 
postponed indefinitely into the future and the functions of the Mahdi, who would 
initiate the Day of Resurrection (yawm al-qiyama) at the end of time, were to be 
similar to those envisaged by other Muslims. The Qarmatis, by contrast, retained 
their original belief in the Mahdiship of Muhammad b. Isma‘il and his role, as the 
seventh natiq, for ending the era of Islam and, after 286/899, they made specific 
predictions for his advent. For instance, the Oarmatī dā T al-Nasafī in his Kitāb al- 
mahsil conceived of the seventh era as an age without religious law. Furthermore, 
he seems to have maintained that the era of Islam had already ended with the first 
coming of Muhammad b. Isma‘il. The Qarmatis’ sack of Mecca should also be 
viewed in this context. These developments proved catastrophic for the Qarmati 
movement. They were also seized upon by Sunni polemicists to accuse all Isma‘ilis 
of libertinism and antinomianism. 

The second main component of the early Isma‘ili haqa’iq system was a 
cosmology.'^ Elaborated in the second half of the 3rd/9th century, this pre- 
Fatimid cosmological doctrine seems to have been propagated mainly orally in 
Isma‘ili circles and it has not been preserved in any of the early Isma‘ili texts. In 
modern times, S. M. Stern and H. Halm have partially reconstructed and stud- 
ied the original cosmology of the Isma‘ilis on the basis of fragmentary evidence 
contained in later writings, notably the works of Abu Hatim al-Razi, Abu Ya‘ qub 
al-Sijistani,'°’ and above all a treatise by Abii ‘Isa al-Murshid, a Fatimid da‘ and 
judge in Egypt during the reign of the caliph-imam al-Mu‘izz (341-365/953— 
975).!** There are also precious contemporary references in certain Zaydi texts 
produced in Yaman.'^? According to this evidence, fully examined by Stern and 
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Halm,'”’ the pre-Fatimid cosmology was espoused by the entire Isma‘ili move- 
ment until it was superseded in the 4th/10th century by a new cosmology of 
Neoplatonic provenance. More specifically, various motifs were combined into a 
mythological cosmogony, describing the creation of the universe and the analo- 
gies between the celestial and terrestrial worlds. 

According to this early cosmological doctrine, God existed when there was no 
space, no eternity and no time. Through His intention (irada) and will (mashi’a), 
He first created a light (nur) and addressed it with the Quranic creative imperative 
kun (Be!), calling creation into being. Through duplication of the two letters of 
this divine fiat, kaf and nun, kun acquired its feminine form, kunt. On God’s 
command (amr), kiini, the first creature, also called the preceder (sabiq), created 
from her light (nūr) the second creature, called qadar, determination, to act as 
vizier and assistant to her. Qadar, also known as the follower (tali), represented 
the male principle. Kini and qadar were, thus, the two original principles of 
creation, identified with the Qur’anic terms ‘pen’ (qalam) and ‘tablet? (lawh). 
These concepts were grossly misunderstood by the Zaydi authors of the 4th/10th 
century, who report that at the time the Ismā'īlīs of Yaman considered kūnī and 
gadar as their gods. 

The Arabic names of the primal pair, kūnī and gadar, were comprised of 
seven consonantal letters (KUNI-QDR), also called the higher letters (al-huruf 
al-‘ulwiyya). These letters were interpreted as the archetypes of the seven natiqs 
and their messages, beginning with K for Adam and ending with R for Mahdi or 
Qaim. It was out of the original heptad of letters that all other letters of the Arabic 
alphabet and names emerged, and with the names there simultaneously appeared 
the very things they signified. Thus, in this system — a cabalistic mythological 
cosmogony — the letters and words provided a ready explanation for the genesis 
of the universe. God’s creative activity by the intermediacy of the primal pair first 
brought forth the beings of the spiritual world, the pleroma. Corresponding to 
the seven nātigs, kūnī created from her light the karūbiyyūn, corresponding to 
the Cherubim of Judaeo-Christian angelology, giving them esoteric names whose 
meaning can only be understood by the ‘friends of God’ (awliya’ Allah) and the 
true believers who follow them, namely the Isma'ilis. Then, on kūnīs order, 
qadar created and named twelve spiritual beings (rūhāniyyūn) from his light. 
The names of several of the spiritual beings are known from Islamic angelology, 
including Ridwan (guardian of Paradise) and Malik (angel of Hell). The spiritual 
beings act as intermediaries between gadar, in whom kūnī is veiled for creation, 
and the speaker-prophets and imams of human history. The first three spiritual 
beings or hypostases, called jadd (good fortune), fath (triumph) and khayāl 
(imagination), identified with the archangels Jibra’ il (Gabriel), Mika’ il (Michael) 
and Israfil (Seraphiel), played a leading role in mediating between the spiritual 
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world and the religious hierarchy in the physical world.!' These three spiritual 
beings — jadd, fath and khayal—formed an important pentad with kūnī and qadar, 
providing links between the cosmology of the early Isma‘ilis and their cyclical 
view of hierohistory. This cosmological doctrine also accounted for the creation 
of the lower physical world. The terrestrial world, too, was created through the 
mediation of kiini and qadar, starting with the creation of air and water, identified 
esoterically with the Qur’anic terms ‘throne’ (‘arsh) and ‘chair’ (kursi), and, then, 
the creation of the seven skies, the earth, the seven seas and so on. 

In this cosmology there are numerous parallels between the spiritual and the 
physical worlds. Almost everything in the higher world corresponds to something 
in the lower world, such as correspondences between kūnī and the sun, gadar 
and the moon, the seven Cherubim and the seven skies, etc. The early Isma'ili 
cosmology also had a key soteriological purpose. Man, who appears at the end 
of the process of creation, is far from his origin and the Creator. This cosmology, 
thus, aimed to show the way for removing this distance and bringing about man's 
salvation. This could be achieved only if man acquired knowledge (Greek, gnosis) 
of his origin and the reasons for his distance from God, a knowledge that had 
to be imparted from above by God’s messengers, nātigs, as recognized in the 
Qur'an. 

The pre-Fatimid cosmology of the Isma‘ilis contains all the essential char- 
acteristics of a gnostic system. In the latter the first of God’s creatures is usu- 
ally feminine, and so here too the original Qur’anic creative command kun is 
transformed into its feminine form, kun. The progressive creation first of the 
spiritual and then of the physical world, man’s distance from God and his sal- 
vation through knowledge communicated by messengers are other key features 
of this gnostic system. Indeed, many of its mythological themes and concepts, 
symbolic numbers and hermeneutic speculations have parallels in the systems 
of earlier Gnostics, such as the Samaritan system and the related Ophite and 
Barbelo-Gnostic systems — classified under ‘Syrian-Jewish’ types of Gnosticism 
— as well as the Mandaean system, developed in southern ‘Iraq where the earliest 
Ismā'īlīs flourished. There are also some Judaeo-Christian influences, such as the 
ultimate provenance of the Cherubim. However, none of these earlier systems 
seem to have served as a direct prototype ofthe early Isma'ili cosmology: an orig- 
inal model which developed on its own in an Islamic milieu relying on Qur'anic 
terminology and Shri doctrines while apparently drawing on the overall pattern 
of an earlier type of Gnosticism. 

The early Isma‘ilis appeared within the Imami Shr' tradition, and organized a 
revolutionary movement in the name of the Isma‘ili imam from the ahl al-bayt. 
As such, their doctrines were mainly of Islamic provenance, though they also 
borrowed from earlier traditions. But the Muslim adversaries of the Isma‘ilis from 
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early on attempted to depict their doctrines as anti-Islamic, rooted extensively 
in non-Islamic traditions, especially the various dualist Iranian religions such as 
Zoroastrianism and Manichaeism. These assertations are not substantiated by 
the findings of modern scholarship related to early Isma‘ili doctrines. Kini and 
gadar, for instance, do not reflect a cosmic dualism of light and darkness, or 
good and evil, as in some of these earlier religious traditions.'’* The available 
evidence, in fact, demonstrates that the Isma‘ilis had founded an Islamic gnostic 
tradition of their own, a tradition in which cosmology was closely connected to 
soteriology and a specific view of the sacred history of mankind. 
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The Fatimid period until 487/1094: 
dawla and da‘wa 


his chapter will present a survey of Isma‘ili history during what is known as 

the classical Fatimid period, from the establishment of the Fatimid state in 
Ifriqiya in 297/909 until the death of the eighth Fatimid caliph-imam al-Mustansir 
in 487/1094. This period is often referred to as the ‘golden age’ of Isma‘ilism, when 
the Isma‘ilis achieved a prosperous state of their own and Isma‘ili literature and 
intellectual activities reached an apogee. 

The foundation of the Fatimid caliphate in 297/909 marked the crowning 
success of the early Isma‘ilis. The religio-political da‘wa of the Isma‘iliyya had 
finally led to the establishment of a state or dawla headed by the Isma‘ili imam. 
This represented not only a great success for the Isma‘ilis, but for the entire Shia 
as well. Since the days of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, this was the first time that an‘ Alidimam 
from the ahl al-bayt had succeeded to the leadership of a major Muslim state. 
By acquiring political power, and then transforming the nascent Fatimid dawla 
into a vast empire, the Isma‘ili imam had at the same time presented his Shri 
challenge to “Abbasid hegemony and Sunni interpretations of Islam. Henceforth, 
the Isma‘ili Fatimid caliph-imam could readily and openly act as the spiritual 
spokesman of Shri Islam in general, much in the same way that the “Abbasid 
caliph was the mouthpiece of Sunni Islam. 

In Fatimid times, the Isma'ilis were permitted to practise their faith openly 
and without fearing persecution within Fatimid dominions, while outside the 
boundaries of their state they were obliged to observe taqiyya as before. In fact, 
with the establishment of the Fatimid dawla, the need had arisen for promul- 
gating a state religion and a legal code, even though Ismā'īlism was never to be 
imposed on all the subjects of the Fatimid state. As a result, Isma‘ili law, which 
had not existed during the earlier secret and revolutionary phase of Isma‘ilism, 
was codified during the early Fatimid period. 

In line with their universal claims, the Fatimid caliph-imams did not aban- 
don their da‘wa activities on assuming power. Aiming to extend their authority 
and rule over the entire Muslim society and beyond, they retained a network 
of dā īs, operating on their behalf as religio-political propagandists both within 
and outside Fātimid dominions. The Fātimids particularly concerned themselves 
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with the affairs of their da‘wa after transferring the seat of their state to Egypt 
in 362/973. The conquest of Egypt itself in 358/969 represented an intermediary 
stage in the Fatimids’ strategy of eastern expansion. Cairo, founded as a caliphal 
city by the Fatimids, became the headquarters of the complex and hierarchical 
Isma‘ili da‘wa organization. Supreme leadership of the Isma‘ili da‘wa and the 
Fatimid dawla were the prerogatives of the Fatimid caliph-imam. Special institu- 
tions of learning and teaching were set up for the training of das and ordinary 
Isma‘ilis. Educated primarily as theologians, the Isma‘ili da‘is of the Fatimid 
period were at the same time the scholars and authors of their community, 
producing what were to become the classical texts of Isma‘ili literature dealing 
with a multitude of exoteric and esoteric subjects, with works of the ta’wil genre 
retaining their prominence. The dā īs of this period elaborated distinctive intel- 
lectual traditions. In particular, certain dā īs of the eastern, Iranian lands, such 
as Abū Ya‘qub al-Sijistani and Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani, amalgamated Isma‘ili 
theology with different philosophical traditions into highly complex metaphys- 
ical systems of thought. It was indeed during the classical Fatimid period that 
Isma‘ilis made their most lasting contributions to Islamic thought and culture. 
Modern recovery of their literature readily attests to the richness and diversity of 
the literary and intellectual heritage of the Isma'ilis of this period. In Egypt, the 
Fatimids developed complex administrative and financial systems, drawing on 
earlier centralized models. They also elaborated their rituals and ceremonials. 
After consolidating their position, the Fatimids paid particular attention to 
economic and intellectual activities. They established a vast network of trade 
and commerce. In rivalry with the ‘Abbasids who used the Persian Gulf for trade 
purposes, the Fatimids successfully revived another trade route to India passing 
through the Red Sea. As a result, the Fatimid treasury received substantial rev- 
enues from the customs duties levied on imports of spices and luxury goods from 
India, China and other parts of Asia. Fatimid commercial activities were at times 
accompanied, or perhaps even motivated, by religious considerations. In particu- 
lar, Fatimid trade with western India resulted in the extension of the Isma‘ili da‘wa 
to Gujarat under the initial leadership of the Sulayhids of Yaman who acknowl- 
edged Fatimid suzerainty. In Egypt, the Fatimid caliphate acquired a substantial 
economic base, supported not only by trade and commerce but by a flourishing 
agricultural sector, dependent on the Nile and a variety of domestic productive 
activities. Political stability and economic prosperity enabled the Fatimid regime 
to mobilize for extended periods the resources required to sustain the operations 
of its public administration, armies, and its vast fleet operating throughout the 
Mediterranean Sea. For much of the 5th/11th century, Fatimid Egypt was a major 
sea power, competing with the Byzantine empire from Sicily to the shores of Syria. 
In Egypt, the Fatimids also patronized intellectual activities. They founded major 
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libraries in Cairo, which became a flourishing centre of Islamic scholarship, sci- 
ence, art and culture. All in all, the Fatimid period marked not only a glorious 
age in Isma‘ili history, but also one of the greatest eras in the history of Egypt and 
Islam. It was in recognition of Fatimid contributions to Islamic civilization that 
Massignon designated the 4th/10th century as the ‘Isma‘ili century’ of Islam.' 

The Fatimids were not to realize their universal ideals, and they did not succeed 
in uniting all Muslims under a Shri caliphate headed by the Isma‘ili Fatimid 
caliph-imam. But they did manage, at least for a while, to have their suzerainty 
recognized from North Africa and Egypt to the Hijaz, Palestine and Syria. In 
the Hijaz, they supplanted the ‘Abbasids as the custodians of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. And for one full year, 450—451/1058—1059, the khutba at 
the Friday sermon in Baghdad itself, the ‘Abbasid capital, was recited in the 
name of the Fatimid caliph. Confronted with a variety of internal and external 
problems, however, the Fatimid caliphate had already embarked on a steady path 
of decline by the second half of the 5th/11th century, almost one century before 
its actual collapse. By then, the Isma‘ili da ‘is operating in the central and eastern 
lands of Islam, from Syria to Central Asia, had achieved lasting successes. The 
Ismaili converts in those lands, ruled by the * Abbàsids, Büyids, Saljüqs, Saffarids, 
Ghaznawids and other dynasties, acknowledged the Fatimid caliph as the rightful 
imam of the time. All surviving dissident Qarmatis outside Bahrayn, too, had 
by then switched their allegiance to the Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa. It was largely 
due to the success of the Isma'ili dā īs working outside the Fatimid dominions 
that Isma'ilism outlived the downfall of the Fatimid dynasty and caliphate, and 
survived the challenges posed by the Sunni revival of the 5th/11th and 6th/12th 
centuries. 

The Fatimid period is one of the best documented periods in Islamic history.” 
As noted, almost the entire corpus of the histories of the Fatimid dynasty and 
Fatimid Egypt, written in the time of the Fatimids themselves, did not survive 
directly. This material was, however, at least partially preserved by later authori- 
ties, especially by the Mamluk historian al-Magrizi (d. 845/1442), who produced 
the most extensive account of the Fatimids in several of his works. Indeed, many 
medieval Muslim historians and chroniclers wrote about the Fatimids, who are 
also discussed in the universal histories of Miskawayh (d. 421/1030) and Ibn 
al-Athir (d. 630/1233), amongst many others, as well as in a variety of regional 
histories of Egypt and Syria. Aside from historical sources, there exist valuable 
archival documents concerning the Fatimids. In fact, Fatimid Egypt is one of the 
rare periods in the annals of the Islamic Middle Ages from which such materi- 
als have survived. In Fatimid times, the official documents were issued mainly 
through the diwan al-insha’, the chancery of state, and their originals were pre- 
served there or in other Fatimid archives. The texts of some of these documents, 
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such as decrees, epistles (singular, manshür or sijill), letters of various kinds, 
diplomas, treatises, etc., have been preserved in certain chronicles, notably those 
of al-Maqrizi and Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 874/1470), and in al-Qalqashandi's Subh 
al-a‘sha’, which remains an indispensable source for the study of Fātimid docu- 
ments and institutions. Furthermore, there are those documents found amongst 
the famous Geniza collection of papers, which provide an invaluable source of 
information for the economic, social and cultural history of medieval Egypt, 
especially in Fātimid times.” 

There are also numerous non-literary sources on the Fātimid dynasty and 
achievements. Fatimid monuments and works of art have been thoroughly stud- 
ied, and scholarly investigations of numismatic, epigraphic and other types of 
existing evidence related to the Fatimids continue to occupy the attention of spe- 
cialists in these fields. Finally, the extant Isma‘ili literature of the Fatimid period 
illuminates various aspects of the doctrines and intellectual traditions elaborated 
by the Fatimid Isma‘ilis.* Owing to this relative abundance of evidence, exam- 
ined extensively by modern Islamicists as well as scholars of Isma‘ili studies, the 
Isma‘ilism of the Fatimid period has now become perhaps the best known major 
phase in the history of Ismā'īlism. 

Fatimid history during its ‘classical’ period is normally divided into two phases. 
The initial phase, commonly designated as the North African phase, lasted just 
over sixty years from the establishment of Fatimid rule in Ifriqiya in 297/909 to the 
Fatimid conquest of Egypt in 358/969 and the transference of the dynasty’s seat 
of power there in 362/973. During this time the Fatimids were chiefly occupied 
with laying the foundations of their caliphate and assuring its endurance. In the 
second phase, covering a period of some 120 years from 362/973 until the death 
of the caliph-imam al-Mustansir in 487/1094, the Fatimid caliphate, now centred 
in Egypt and enjoying stability, reached and then passed its peak of glory and 
territorial expansion, which was subsequently followed by the rapid decline and 
fall of the dynasty. 


Consolidation of the Fatimid caliphate in North Africa 


The first three Fatimid caliphs, ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi bi'llah (297—322/909-934), 
Abu'l-Qàsim Muhammad al-Qa'im bi-Amr Allah (322—334/934—946) and Abū 
Tahir Ismārīl al-Mansūr bi'llàh (334—341/946—953), who reigned entirely from 
Ifriqiya, encountered numerous internal and external difficulties while they were 
consolidating their power and position in that remote region of the Muslim 
world.’ Not only did they face internal dissent and the continued enmity of 
the ‘Abbasids, the Umayyads of Spain, the Byzantines, and the Qarmatis of 
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Bahrayn, but they also soon came to confront the hostility of various Sunni 
and Khariji dynasties and Berber tribes in their more immediate surroundings 
of the Maghrib. 

The Fatimids, like the ‘Abbasids before them, came to face a serious internal 
conflict soon after their victory. This conflict, threatening the very existence of the 
newly founded Shri dynasty, had its roots in the incompatibility between the ideas 
and expectations of those da ‘7s who had played a vital role in bringing the Fatimids 
to power on the one hand, and the needs of the state and the responsibilities of 
sound government on the other. The establishment of Fatimid rule required some 
modifications in the revolutionary objectives and policies of the Isma‘ili da‘wa. 
Now that the Isma‘ilt imam had become the Fatimid caliph, the da‘wa could 
no longer address itself primarily to the overthrow of the “Abbasids, as it had 
done during the 3rd/9th century. It was also obliged to defend and uphold the 
claims of the Fatimids within the world of Islam. This changed attitude found its 
expression in Fatimid Isma‘ili literature, displaying a move away from the earlier 
revolutionary principles of the movement. At any rate, almost immediately after 
al-Mahd?’s accession, serious disagreements developed between the caliph and 
his chief lieutenant the dā“ Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Shr'i. The da‘ evidently had ideas 
of his own regarding the policies of the state, including taxation measures, and 
he also resented the new limits put on his authority. Under these circumstances, 
Abü Abd Allah, who was extremely popular amongst the Kutama Berbers, began 
to conspire against his master. But al-Mahdi, knowing that the da‘ could incite 
the Kutama Berbers against him, moved swiftly. In 298/911, both Abt ‘Abd Allah 
and his brother Abu']- Abbas were executed on his secret orders, reminiscent of 
Abü Muslim's fate in the aftermath of the ‘Abbasid revolution. The demise of 
Abt ‘Abd Allah outraged the Kutama Berbers, some of whom now rose in open 
rebellion. However, al-Mahdi repressed this rebellion speedily, before it could 
become more widespread.^ The various clans of Kutāma Berbers henceforth 
served the Fatimids loyally. 

In North Africa, the Fatimids had to struggle against Sunnism, mainly in its 
Maliki form, and more importantly, against Kharijism, the predominant religion 
of the Berbers. The existence of old rivalries in the Maghrib among the various 
Berber tribal groups, especially between the Zanāta and the Sanhaja, which was 
continuously exploited by the Umayyads of Spain, was another source of trouble 
for the early Fātimids. The Zanāta, who adhered mainly to Ibadi Kharijism and 
who, out of their hatred for the Fātimids, often placed themselves under the 
patronage of the Umayyads, were to be found in the western and furthest Maghrib, 
while the Sanhaja (or Sinhaja), as well as the Kutama, were concentrated in the 
central and eastern regions of the Maghrib.’ The Kutama Berbers, it will be 
recalled, had been converted to Isma‘ilism and now provided the backbone of 
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the Fatimid armies. After disposing of Abu “Abd Allah, the caliph al-Mahdi had 
to deal with the revolts of the Zanàta, while in the west of his realm he was 
confronted by the Idrisids of Fas (Fez), the first ‘Alid dynasty of the Maghrib, 
founded in 172/789. 

The Rustamids of Tahart, a Khariji dynasty brought to power with the help 
of the Zanata, had been overthrown in 296/909 by the Kutama fighters of the 
dāī Abū ‘Abd Allah. But Tahart had continued to serve as the rallying point 
of the Ibadi Khariji Berbers, and soon the Zanata of western Maghrib revolted 
against the Fatimids. In 299/911, this revolt was subdued and Tahart retaken by 
Masala b. Habis, who then subjugated the Idrisids of Morocco in 305/917. The 
Idrisid ruler Yahya IV was, however, permitted to retain the governorship of Fas 
and its province, under the condition that he recognize the sovereignty of the 
Fatimid al-Mahdi. The remainder of the Idrisid territories was given to Musa b. 
Abi’l-‘Afiya, a Miknasa Berber chief and Masala’s cousin. In 307/919—920, Masala 
was obliged to return to Idrisid territories, and this time he deposed Yahya IV, 
also taking possession of Fas. Subsequently, the Fatimid general proceeded to 
Sijilmasa, which he took in 309/921. After Masala's death in 312/924, his lieu- 
tenant Ibn Abi’l-‘Afiya became the sole ruler of western Maghrib as far as Sabta 
(Ceuta). However, he eventually defected from the Fatimid camp, and, in 320/932, 
transferred his allegiance to the Spanish Umayyad “Abd al-Rahman II (300— 
350/912—961) who, as part of his anti- Fatimid campaign, had seized Sabta during 
the previous year. It was only in the initial year of the second Fatimid caliph’s 
reign that a Fatimid army, under the command of Maysür, succeeded in defeat- 
ing Ibn Abi’l-‘Afiya and in re-establishing Fatimid authority over the western 
Maghrib. As a result, the Umayyads of Cordoba were obliged to abandon, at 
least temporarily, their expansionist policies in North Africa, where they had the 
support of the Zanāta.* 

From the beginning of their rule, the Fātimids aspired to establish their hege- 
mony over the entire Muslim world. Their more immediate objective, however, 
was to overthrow the ‘Abbasids, who were their most obvious adversary. As a first 
step toward their campaign against the “Abbasids, which was to culminate in the 
extension of their rule over the entire Muslim East, they addressed themselves to 
conquering the Egyptian province of the “Abbasid caliphate. They attacked Egypt 
twice in al-Mahdi’s reign, during 301—302/913—915 and 307—309/919—921, led by 
the caliph’s son and future successor Abw’]-Qasim Muhammad. Both invasions, 
however, ended in failure, with only Barqa remaining in Fatimid hands. Mean- 
while, in order to have better access to the Mediterranean and eastern lands, 
al-Mahdi had founded the town of Mahdiyya on the east coast of Ifriqiya, to 
where, in 308/921, he transferred his capital from Qayrawan. Later, the Fātimid 
capital in Ifriqiya was moved to Muhammadiyya and then to Mansüriyya, towns 
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founded by and named after al-Mahdi's next two successors. Mahdiyya was 
equipped with an impressive shipyard which soon enabled the Fatimids to pos- 
sessa powerful fleet. This fleet was badly damaged in the second Fatimid invasion 
of Egypt, mainly due to the inexperience of its pilots. It did not take long, how- 
ever, for the Fatimid warships to engage in numerous far-reaching battles and 
raids throughout the Mediterranean. After his accession, al-Qa'im launched a 
third expedition against Egypt in 323/935, again without success. The founder 
of the Ikhshidid dynasty, Muhammad b. Tughj al-Ikhshid (323—334/935—946), 
who was appointed to the governorship of Egypt by the “Abbasids, repelled this 
attack, forcing the Fatimid troops to withdraw to Barqa. Ibn Tughj and his able 
general Kafür, who became the real authority behind the later Ikhshidids, man- 
aged to delay the Fatimid conquest of Egypt for more than three decades. The 
military operations of the Fatimids in Egypt were accompanied by their Isma‘ili 
propaganda there. This propaganda, conducted by numerous da‘fs and secret 
agents, was addressed both to the soldiery and the civilian populace, including 
the non-Muslims of that ‘Abbasid province. On several occasions, the Egyptian 
authorities succeeded in arresting and punishing some of these Fatimid propa- 
gandists and their local collaborators; but the Fatimids were not deterred from 
continuing their campaign.” 

As successors to the Aghlabids, the Fatimids had inherited the island of Sicily 
(Siqilliyya), separated from Italy by the narrow strait of Messina. The Aghlabids 
had detached most of Sicily from the Byzantines in a gradual conquest that was 
completed by 264/878. Byzantium, however, kept possessions in eastern Sicily 
and in Calabria, in neighbouring southern Italy. As a result of numerous raids, 
conquests and migrations, Sicily had come to be inhabited by a mixture of races 
with different religious beliefs. There were, for instance, Lombards, Greeks, Arabs 
and Berbers who adhered to Christianity, Islam and Judaism. This heterogeneity 
was a source of constant friction in the island. Under the Aghlabids, Sicily was 
governed by an amir residing in Palermo, and this tradition was retained by the 
Fatimids. The first Fatimid governor of Sicily was Ibn Abi’l-Fawaris, a former amir 
of the island who had championed the Fatimid cause there. Soon afterwards in 
297/910, he was replaced by al-Hasan b. Ahmad, better known as Ibn Abi Khinzir, 
amore trustworthy individual and a former Fatimid police-chief of Qayrawan. In 
299/912, the Arabs and the Berbers revolted against Ibn Abi Khinzir in Palermo 
and Girgenti, also rejecting his successor, “Ali b. ‘Umar al-Balawi, sent by al- 
Mahdi. The Sicilians now chose a governor of their own, Ibn Qurhub, a rich 
nobleman associated with the Aghlabid family. Ibn Qurhub declared himself to 
be in support of the ‘ Abbasid caliph al-Muqtadir (295—320/908—932), and during 
the short span of his rule, representing virtual independence for Sicily, there was 
an influx of Maliki Sunnis to the island, refugees who feared the persecution of 
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the new Shri masters of Ifriqiya. Later, the Berbers of Girgenti, joined by the 
inhabitants of other parts of Sicily, revolted against Ibn Qurhub and, in 304/916, 
delivered him to al-Mahdi, who had him executed. After this short interval, Sicily 
reverted to the Fatimid domain, though periodical troubles continued to erupt 
on the island. 

In 336/948, the Fatimid al-Mansur appointed al-Hasan b. “Ali al-Kalbi, of the 
influential Maghribi Kalbid family ofthe Bant Abi’l-Husayn, as governor of Sicily, 
in order to subdue the recurrent anti-Fatimid activities there. This appointment 
led to the foundation of the semi-independent dynasty of the Kalbids, which 
ruled over Sicily for almost a century on behalf of the Fatimids.'° By the middle 
of the 5th/11th century, civil wars and Byzantine interventions had paved the 
way for the downfall of the Kalbids and the gradual reduction of Sicily by the 
Normans. The Kalbid period, it may be noted, was one of the most prosperous 
eras in the history of Muslim Sicily. The island developed vital trade relations with 
Ifriqiya, while Palermo, with its numerous mosques, became a flourishing centre 
of traditional Islamic sciences. Fatimid Sicily also played an important part in 
the transmission of Islamic culture into Europe. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the Fatimid da‘wa does not seem to have penetrated into Sicily. The Kalbid 
amirs and the ruling circles associated with them in view of their recognition 
of Fatimid suzerainty probably adhered to Isma‘ilism, at least outwardly. But 
there is no evidence of the Fatimid da‘is trying to win converts on the island, 
whose Muslims continued to be mainly Maliki Sunnis. There were, however, 
some Isma‘ilis, mainly refugees, amongst the Sicilian masses. The bulk of them 
had fled from Ifrigiya to avoid persecution by the Sunnis, in the aftermath of the 
departure of the Fatimids for Egypt. 

The early Fatimids used Sicily as a base for launching raids against the coastal 
towns of Italy and France as well as the islands of the western Mediterranean. At 
the same time, they continued to be engaged in both war and diplomacy with 
the Byzantines, who held possessions in eastern Sicily and southern Italy and 
occasionally benefited from the alliance of the Umayyads.'! During al-Mahdi’s 
reign, Fatimid forces raided the coasts of Lombardy and Calabria, forcing the 
Byzantines to pay an annual tribute. They also mounted further naval assaults 
against the territories of Salerno and Naples. In 322/934, the caliph al-Qa’im sent 
a fleet of twenty vessels from Mahdiyya to Italy. This expedition sacked Genoa 
in the following year, returning to Ifriqiya with much booty. Fatimid fleets also 
attacked the southern coast of France, and temporarily occupied the islands of 
Sardinia and Corsica. Following several minor entanglements, in 345/956—957 
they inflicted a major defeat on the Byzantines in Italy, obliging the emperor 
Constantine VII (913—959) to send tributes and a peace-negotiating embassy to 
the Fatimid al-Mu‘izz in 346/957—958. In 351/962, the second Kalbid governor of 
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Sicily, Ahmad b. al-Hasan, while consolidating his position, staged a war against 
the eastern part of the island, where several Christian towns had survived ina state 
of semi-independence under Byzantine protection. In the same year, the Kalbids 
captured Taormina, which had resisted Muslim rule, renaming it Mu‘izziyya, 
after the reigning Fatimid caliph. The early Kalbids continued to have periodic 
clashes with Byzantium, whilst they were often asked to intercede in the struggles 
between the various small states of southern Italy. In 354/964, following the 
accession of the emperor Nicephorus II Phocas (963—969), who had refused to 
pay the customary tribute to the Fatimids and had also renewed hostilities in Sicily, 
the Byzantines were severely defeated on land and sea by the joint Fatimid—Kalbid 
forces. Rametta, the last Sicilian possession of Byzantium, was now seized by the 
Muslims. According to the terms of a peace treaty signed in 356/967 between 
the Fatimids and the Byzantines, the Muslims acquired the right to exact jizya 
from the Christian inhabitants of Sicily. This defeat of the Byzantines, who had 
menaced the Muslims of the Near East, was celebrated throughout the Islamic 
world. But subsequently the Fatimids did not find it objectionable to collaborate 
with Byzantium against a common enemy, the German emperor Otto I (d. 973), 
who was then establishing his authority in southern Italy. At any rate, after a 
decade of peace, relations between the Fatimid and the Byzantine empires once 
again became marked by sporadic conflicts, accompanied by frequent Kalbid 
raids into Calabria and Apulia, a situation lasting until the downfall of the Kalbid 
state in Sicily. 

Having laid a solid foundation for Fatimid rule in North Africa, from Morocco 
to the borders of Egypt, “Abd Allah al-Mahdi died in Rabi I 322/March 934, 
after a caliphate of twenty-five years and an imamate of thirty-five years. He was 
succeeded by his son Abu'l-Qàsim Muhammad, who had accompanied him from 
Salamiyya to the Maghrib, and had already participated in the affairs of the state 
and in numerous military campaigns before ascending to the throne as al-Qa’im 
bi-Amr Allah. The second Fatimid caliph-imam continued his father’s policies 
of expansion and consolidation. It was towards the end of al-Qa’im’s reign that 
a protracted rebellion of the Khariji Berbers, led by Abt Yazid, broke out. This 
revolt, which capitalized on the socio-economic grievances of the Berbers as well 
as on the Zanata-Sanhaja, Sunni-Shr' 1 and Khariji-Shr' i rivalries in the Fatimid 
dominions, almost succeeded in overthrowing the new dynasty. 

Abū Yazīd Makhlad b. Kaydàd, who traced his tribal origins to the Banü Ifran, 
the most important branch of the Zanāta, had studied and adopted the teachings 
of Nukkārī Ibadism, one of the main subgroups of the Ibadiyya. The latter, 
together with the Sufriyya, formed the moderate wing of Kharijism. In due time, 
Abü Yazid was in fact elected the imam and 'shaykh of the true believers' by the 
Nukkaris of the Maghrib, in succession to Abu ‘Ammar al-A‘ ma, who had taught 
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him the doctrines of that group. Abü Yazid was, however, more interested in 
acquiring political power, thus not finding it difficult to depart from the accepted 
doctrines of the Ibadis. He authorized isti‘rad for instance, the religio-political 
assassination of adversaries along with their women and children, following the 
practice of the Azraqis and other radical Kharijis. After spending some time in 
Tahart as a schoolmaster, Abū Yazīd returned to Qastiliya in southern Ifriqiya 
where he had been raised, and started his anti-Fatimid agitation in 316/928. He 
soon acquired a large following among the Ibadi Zanata Berbers of the Awras 
and elsewhere, and it was in recognition of his increasing popularity that the 
imamate of the Nukkaris came to be ceded to him. 

With the Berbers swarming quickly to his side, Abu Yazid launched his revolt 
against the Fatimids in 332/943—944. He swiftly conquered almost all of south- 
ern Ifriqiya, seizing Qayrawan in Safar 333/October 944. The inhabitants of 
Qayrawan, the stronghold of Maliki Sunnism in North Africa, initially co- 
operated with the Khariji rebels. The rebels had promised to relieve them of the 
rule of the Shri Fatimids and the exactions of their Kutama supporters, who had 
monopolized most of the privileged positions in the state.'* Being subjected to 
the devastation and the pillaging of the Khariji Berbers, however, the Qayrawanis 
soon came to submit themselves once again to the Fatimids. In the meantime, 
al-Qa'im had adopted a purely defensive strategy in dealing with Abū Yazīd, and 
had split his troops into three groups in order to check the onslaught of the 
rebels. Abü Yazid easily defeated the divided Fatimid forces, including the group 
stationed between Qayrawan and Mahdiyya under the command of Maysür, who 
was killed in battle. Subsequently in Jumada I 333/January 945, the rebels began 
their siege of Mahdiyya, where al-Qa'im was now staying. But Mahdiyya put up 
a vigorous resistance for almost a year, repelling Abü Yazid's repeated attempts 
to storm the capital and mounting its own counter-offensive, aided by the new 
reinforcements sent by Ziri b. Manad, the amir of the Sanhaja. At the same time, 
many of Abū Yazid’s Berber contingents, having become tired of the prolonged 
hostilities, had started to desert their leader, who had further irritated his follow- 
ers by his newly-adopted luxurious manner of living. Consequently, Abi Yazid 
was obliged to withdraw to Qayrawan, where he quickly returned to his former 
austere habits, such as riding a donkey, hence his nickname sahib al-himar. He 
soon regained his popularity amongst the Khariji Berbers, and once again heavy 
fighting broke out between the rebels and the Fatimid forces around Tunis and 
elsewhere in Ifriqiya. But by the time al-Qa'im died in Mahdiyya in Shawwal 
334/May 946, after a reign of twelve years, the tide of events had already begun 
to turn against Abü Yazid. 

Al-Qa'im's son and successor Abt Tahir Isma‘il, who adopted the title of al- 
Mansir bi’llah, was the first Fatimid caliph born in Ifriqiya. He came to power in 
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the midst of Abü Yazid's revolt, and, like his father, kept his predecessor's death 
secret for a while. He immediately shifted to an offensive strategy towards the 
rebels, spending many months chasing them. Soon after his accession, al-Mansür 
defeated the rebels at Süsa, which had been besieged by them for some time, 
forcing Abü Yazid to retreat once again towards Qayrawan, whose inhabitants 
had now turned against him. Consequently, Abü Yazid's attempts to seize the 
city proved futile and, in Muharram 335/August 946, he withdrew westward in 
the direction of the Zab. Al-Mansür, who meanwhile had been well received in 
Qayrawan, personally conducted a close chase, defeating Abü Yazid near Tubna 
and then around Masila. In Muharram 336/August 947, al-Mansur, assisted by 
his general Ziri b. Manad, inflicted a final defeat on the Khārijī Berbers in the 
mountains of Kiyana, where the rebels had entrenched themselves in a fortress 
overlooking what was to become known as Qal'at Bani Hammad. Abü Yazid 
himself was captured and died of his wounds a few days later. His son Fadl 
continued the revolt in the Awras and elsewhere for a few more months until 
he, too, was defeated and killed. Other sons of Abü Yazid found refuge at the 
Spanish court of the Umayyad “Abd al-Rahman III, who in response to Abū 
Yazid’s request had at one time allied himself with the Khariji rebels against their 
common enemy. "°? 

Al-Mansūr built a new capital city, Mansūriyya, named after himself. This 
royal city, situated near the village of Sabra to the south of Oayrawān, served as 
the Fātimid capital from 337/948, when al-Mansūr settled there, until the seat 
of the Fātimid state was transferred to Cairo in 362/973. Mansūriyya, with its 
palaces, al-Azhar Mosque and its gates, served as a model for Cairo. Today nothing 
remains of this Fātimid capital except what modern archaeological excavations 
have unearthed of its original circular layout and other foundational features. 
Having reasserted the Fatimid domination in North Africa and Sicily, al-Mansür 
died in Shawwal 341/March 953, after a short caliphate and imamate of about 
seven years. He was succeeded by his eldest son Abi Tamim Ma‘add al-Mu‘izz 
li-Din Allah. 


Digression on Qarmati communities 


We shall now consider the situation of the Qarmatis of Bahrayn and other dis- 
sident eastern Ismā'īlīs, who had awaited the reappearance of Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il as the Mahdi and the initiator of the final era of history, in the aftermath 
of the establishment of the Fatimid caliphate. According to al-Tabari and the 
majority of the later Muslim chroniclers, Abu Sa‘id al-Jannabi, the founder of 
the Qarmati state of Bahrayn, was murdered in 301/913—914.'* He was succeeded 
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bytheeldestofhis seven sons, Abu'l-Oāsim Sa'īd. The latter was apparently forced 
out of power in 311/923, or possibly even earlier, by his younger brother Abū 
Tāhir Sulaymān. This seguence of succession may have been in accordance with 
Abū Sa'īd's own instructions and last testament. At any rate, during the rule of 
Sa‘id, who lacked energy and authority, the Qarmatis refrained from any outside 
activity, also maintaining good relations with the “Abbasid regime. During this 
quiescent period, the Qarmatis were in fact engaged in extensive negotiations 
with the ‘Abbasid vizier (Arabic, wazir) ‘Ali b. ‘Isa (d. 334/946), on the latter’s 
peace initiative. In 301 AH, soon after assuming his high office, and again in 
303/915-916, “Ali despatched embassies to the Qarmatis, and before being dis- 
missed from the vizierate in 304/917, he had granted some privileges to them, 
such as access to the important port of Siraf on the northern shore of the Persian 
Gulf. These contacts, coinciding with the Qarmatis’ inactivity, gave the vizier’s 
enemies, especially his chief rival and successor the Shri Ibn al-Furat (d. 312/924), 
a pretext for accusing him of being in complicity with the Qarmatis. It may be 
noted in passing that ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, who subsequently assumed the vizierate sev- 
eral more times, was the person responsible for organizing the ‘Abbasid military 
forces that repelled the first two Fatimid invasions of Egypt. He is also the same 
vizier who, in 301 AH, interrogated the celebrated mystic al-Husayn b. Mansiir 
al-Hallaj, but declined to bring him to trial. Al-Hallaj, who had acquired great 
influence over many people, including some members of the ‘Abbasid family, 
had aroused the jealousy of certain officials who accused him of being a Qarmati 
agent. Deliberate misinterpretations of al-Hallaj’s symbolic exegeses and of his 
missionary-like wanderings in remote lands were cited as sufficient evidence by 
his enemies, led by Ibn al-Furat, for persecuting this enigmatic personality who 
claimed a mystical union with God and whose devoted disciples later founded 
a number of Hallaji sects and Sufi orders. After he had been imprisoned for 
several years, al-Hallaj’s trial finally opened in 308/921. Amidst much intrigue, 
al-Hallaj was eventually condemned to death. He was tortured, crucified and 
then brutally dismembered before a large crowd at Baghdad in 309/922.'° Ibn 
‘Isa’s leniency with the martyred mystic was mentioned as another proof of his 
favourable disposition towards the Qarmatis. 

The Qarmatis ended their temporarily peaceful relations with the “Abbasids 
in 311/923. It was in that year that under the command of the young Abt Tahir 
Sulayman they entered Basra at night by surprise and pillaged the town for 
more than two weeks before returning to Hajar. Shortly afterwards, the Qarmatis 
attacked and looted the pilgrims returning from Mecca, murdering a large num- 
ber of them and taking many prisoners, including the Arab lexicographer al- 
Azhari (d. 370/980), who spent two years in Bahrayn. These activities marked 
the beginning ofa decade of devastating raids into ‘Iraq, interspersed with attacks 
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on pilgrim caravans, which greatly enriched the treasury of the Qarmati state. In 
312/925, following the ‘Abbasids’ refusal to cede Basra, Ahwaz and other terri- 
tories to Abt Tahir, the Qarmatis sacked and pillaged Kufa. During the year 314 
AH, when Abt Tahir was busy with the fortification of al-Ahsa’, the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Mugtadir recalled to ‘Iraq Yusuf b. Abi’l-Saj, the hereditary amir of 
Adharbayjan and Armenia, in order to have the Qarmati menace checked. How- 
ever, Abū Tahir again sacked Küfa in 315/927, and then defeated a much larger 
“Abbasid army commanded by Ibn Abi'l-Saj, who himself was captured and later 
killed. Subsequently, Abu Tahir advanced up the Euphrates, seized al-Anbar 
and came close to taking Baghdad, before being stopped by the eunuch Mu’nis 
al-Khadim (d. 321/933), the all-powerful ‘Abbasid commander-in-chief (amir 
al-umara’) who had earlier fought the Fatimids in their Egyptian expeditions. 
This campaign, lasting for almost two years, encouraged the Qarmatis of south- 
ern ‘Iraq, who were concentrated in the Sawad of Kūfa and had close ties with 
their co-religionists in Bahrayn, to launch rebellious activities of their own. The 
‘Iraqi Qarmatis, also known as the Bagliyya, led by ‘Isa b. Misa and other da‘is, 
and joined by the tribesmen of the Bant Rifa‘a, Dhuhl and ‘Jjl, rose in revolt in 
the area of Wāsit and Kūfa in 316/928—929. After initial successes, however, they 
were subdued by the ‘Abbasid general Hārūn b. Gharīb. Abū Tahir, like other 
Qarmati da‘is and leaders, was at that time predicting the advent of the Mahdi 
after the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in the year 316/928, an occurrence 
which was expected to end the era of Islam and initiate the seventh, final age. 
Abt Tahir had indeed intensified his attacks as the expected date approached. 
He eventually returned to Bahrayn at the beginning of 317 AH, having already 
completed the construction of a fortified dar al-hijra near al-Ahsa' and taking 
with him many of the retreating Qarmatis of southern ‘Iraq, the successors to 
the earlier Persian mawali who were to become designated as the Ajamiyytin. 
The ravaging activities of Aba Tahir culminated in his attack on Mecca, where 
he arrived in Dhu’l-Hijja 317/January 930, during the pilgrimage season. For 
several days the Qarmatis massacred the pilgrims and the inhabitants of Mecca, 
committed innumerable plunderous and desecrating acts in the Great Mosque 
and other sacred places, and finally dislodged and carried away the Black Stone 
(al-hajar al-aswad) of the Ka‘ba to their new capital, al-Ahsa’, presumably to 
symbolize the end of the era of Islam. The sacrilege of the Qarmatis at Mecca 
shocked the entire Muslim world, and most sources relate that soon afterwards, 
the Fatimid caliph al- Mahdi sent a letter to Abt Tahir, reprehending him severely 
for his conduct and requesting him to return the Black Stone. Abt Tahir rejected 
this however, along with similar requests put to him by the ‘Abbasids. Having 
conquered “Uman in 318 AH, he now became the undisputed master of Arabia 
and the terror of all nearby rulers. Abu Tahir was finally in a position to attempt 
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the conquest of ‘Iraq and, in 319 AH, he led the Qarmatis as far as Kūfa. But 
after twenty-five days of plundering the town, he decided to return to Bahrayn, 
alarmed possibly by the internal troubles that were developing in the Qarmati 
state. 

Abt Tahir, who had been expecting the emergence of the Mahdi since the year 
316 AH, turned over his rule to a young Persian from Isfahan, whose name may 
have been Zakari or Zakariyya’, in Ramadan 319/September—October 931. Abū 
Tahir had in effect recognized the Mahdi in this Isfahani who had arrived in 
Bahrayn a few years earlier and who had rapidly acquired a position of influence 
amongst the ruling circles there. This, however, proved to be a disastrous act for 
the Qarmati movement, and events now took a different course from what had 
been predicted by the Qarmatis for the advent of the Mahdi. The date 316 AH had 
been evidently chosen to coincide with the passing of 1500 years after Zoroaster 
(equalling the end of the year 1242 of the era of Alexander), after which time 
prophecies attributed to Zoroaster and Jamasp predicted the restoration of the 
reign of the Zoroastrians or Magians (Arabic, al-Majüs). The Isfahani, who is 
reported to have been a Zoroastrian, claimed descent from the Persian kings and 
manifested anti-Arab and antinomian sentiments. He also instituted a number 
of strange ceremonies, such as the cursing of Muhammad and all other prophets, 
the burning of religious books, and the worship of fire, instead of initiating the 
circumstances prophesied for theadvent ofthe expected Mahdiand ending the era 
of Islam. Furthermore, he started to execute the notable Qarmatis of Bahrayn, 
including some tribal chiefs and even the relatives of Abu Tahir himself. As a 
result, after waiting some eighty days and now fearing for his own life, Abū Tāhir 
was obliged to admit that the young Persian was an imposter, and had him killed. 
It is interesting to note that a few years later the "Abbāsid caliph al-Rādī (322— 
329/934—940) executed Isfandiyàr b. Adharbad, the chief priest (mubid) of the 
Zoroastrians, for his alleged complicity with Abu Tahir. 

The obscure episode of the ‘false Mahdi’ seriously demoralized the Qarmatis 
of Bahrayn, and weakened their influence over other dissident Isma‘ili groups in 
the east. Many Qarmatis, especially from amongst the Ajamiyyün and the Arab 
tribal chiefs, now left Bahrayn to serve during the following decades in the armies 
of various anti-Qarmati rulers, including the ‘Abbasids and the Shī ī Būyids or 
Buwayhids. The Büyids took possession of Baghdad in 334/946 and became the 
real masters of the ‘Abbasid realm for more than a century. The leading Qarmati 
da‘is of ‘Iraq, including ‘Isa b. Misa who had remained in Baghdad following 
his escape from an ‘Abbasid prison, also severed their ties with Abt. Tahir and 
began to oppose him. These da ‘is of ‘Iraq continued to propagate the Mahdiship 
of Muhammad b. Isma‘il, while devoting the greater part of their efforts to 
producing treatises which they often attributed to "Abdān. 
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In the meantime, after repudiating the Persian Mahdi, the Qarmatis of Bahrayn 
had reverted to their former beliefs and claimed to be acting on the orders of the 
hidden Mahdi. Abt Tahir himself had not remained idle. After a brief respite, 
he had again started to plunder the pilgrim caravans and to carry out raids 
into ‘Iraq and southern Persia. In 322/934, Muhammad b. Ya‘ qub, the caliph 
al-Radi’s chamberlain, negotiated in vain with Abt Tahir for the restoration of 
the Black Stone and a Qarmati guarantee of safe passage for the pilgrims. In 
327/938—939, an agreement was finally concluded between Abt Tahir and the 
‘Abbasid government, due mainly to the efforts of‘ Umar b. Yahya, a Kufan “Alid 
and a personal friend of the Qarmati leader. Aba Tahir now agreed to protect 
the pilgrims in return for an annual tribute from the ‘Abbasid treasury and a 
specified sum from the pilgrims themselves. The Qarmatis had thus once again 
adopted a peaceful policy towards the ‘ Abbasids when Abt Tahir died in 332/944, 
the same year in which the Khariji Abū Yazid started his anti-Fatimid revolt. 

Subsequently, the Qarmati state of Bahrayn was for some time ruled jointly by 
Abt Tahir’s surviving brothers, including Abu'l-Qàsim Sa'id (d. 361/972), Abū 
Mansur Ahmad and Abu'l- Abbas al-Fadl, while Abü Tahir's sons, notably Sabür, 
the eldest, enjoyed much esteem in the state and with the governing council ofthe 
"Igdāniyya. The Oarmatīs, who had continued to honour their peace treaty with 
the ‘Abbasids, voluntarily returned the Black Stone in 339/950—951, in return for 
a large sum of money paid by the “Abbasids, and not, as held by some authorities, 
in response to the Fatimid caliph-imam al-Mansür's request. One of the most 
distinguished Qarmatis of Bahrayn, Abu Muhammad Sanbar, the son ofal-Hasan 
b. Sanbar and the brother-in-law of Abü Sa'id al-Jannabi, the most influential 
individual on Abt Tahir’s council of viziers, accompanied the Black Stone first 
to Kūfa, where it was displayed in the Great Mosque, and then to Mecca, where 
it was reinstalled in the Ka‘ba after an absence of almost twenty-two years. The 
chroniclers do not relate any further activity on the part of the Qarmatis of 
Bahrayn for more than one decade. 

Much has been written in modern times on relations between the Qarmatis 
and the Fatimids. De Goeje was the first orientalist to deal with this issue in 
some detail, and he arrived at the conclusion that Abü Tahir, in all his important 
undertakings, acted on the direct orders of the Fatimid ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi, 
who could not publicly acknowledge his secret alliance with the disreputable 
Qarmatis of Bahrayn. He further held that, with minor fluctuations, the Qarmatis 
maintained their close co-operation with the Fatimids until their conquest of 
Egypt, at which time they broke openly with the Fatimids. Subsequently, this 
view was endorsed by others, notably Louis Massignon, Hasan I. Hasan and Taha 
A. Sharaf. More recent scholarship, however, does not attest to the existence of 
any close relations between the Qarmatis and the Fatimid Isma‘ilis during the 
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first half of the 4th/10th century. To a great extent, the difficulty of determining 
the precise nature of the relationship between the Qarmatis and the Fatimids 
has stemmed from the fact that we possess little reliable information on the 
creed of the Qarmatis, who were extremely secretive about their doctrines and 
whose literature has perished almost completely. The Sunni writers, who provide 
our main sources of information on the Qarmatis, generally fail to distinguish 
between different Isma‘ili groups, treating all of them as belonging to one and 
the same ‘heretical’ Batini movement. But in the light of what is now known 
about the beliefs of the Qarmatis, modern scholarship has taken cognizance of 
fundamental differences between Qarmatism and Fatimid Isma‘ilism. 

It is known that the Qarmatis of Bahrayn, from the outset of their history, 
expected the return of the Oā'im Muhammad b. Isma‘il, as reported in the 
earliest chronicles and in the accounts traceable to Ibn Rizam, who, in 329/940, 
was the head of the mazalim or the tribunal for the investigation of complaints 
in Baghdad, and Akhu Muhsin. These reports clearly show that the imminent 
coming of the Mahdi played a dominant part in the creed of the Qarmatis, and 
that this expectation was not fulfilled by the appearance of the Fatimids in North 
Africa. In other words, the Qarmatis of Bahrayn, Persia and other regions did 
not acknowledge the imamate of the Fatimid caliphs, nor did they recognize 
their expected Mahdi in ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi or his successors in the Fatimid 
dynasty. This is why they were so readily drawn into the catastrophic affair of 
the ‘false Mahdi’ during the reign of the first Fatimid caliph. However, as the 
Fatimids and the Qarmatis of Bahrayn shared a common hostility towards the 
Sunni ‘Abbasids, it may have appeared that at times they acted in unison. At 
any rate, there is no evidence to support the view that the Qarmatis were in the 
service of the Fatimids and that the two acted on the basis of a joint strategy. 

During the first decade of the 4th century/912—923, when ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi 
was establishing his authority in North Africa and the Qarmatis of Bahrayn and 
“Iraq were quiescent, dissident Isma‘ilism of the Qarmati type began to spread 
in Persia. The da‘? Abt Hatim al-Razi, who corresponded with Abū Tahir al- 
Jannabi, and like the latter was expecting the appearance of the Mahdi, succeeded 
in extending the da‘wa from his seat in Rayy to Adharbayjan and Daylam, which 
at the time referred to a number of Caspian provinces, including Daylam proper 
(Daylaman), Gilan, Tabaristan (Mazandaran) and Gurgan. Abt Hatim was par- 
ticularly successful in converting, or winning the sympathy of, a number of rulers 
in the region. We have already noted Ahmad b. ‘Ali, the governor of Rayy, Asfar 
b. Shirawayh, a Daylami amir, and Mardawij, the founder of the Ziyarid dynasty. 
The Persian da‘wa also succeeded in attracting Mahdi b. Khusraw Firüz (Firüzan), 
known as Siyahchashm. He was one of the Justanid rulers of Daylam who, like 
his predecessors, had his seat at Alamut, the same locality in the highlands of 
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Daylaman that about two centuries later was to become the headquarters of the 
Persian Nizàri Isma'ilis. 

The obscure dynasty of the Justanids (Jastanids) of Daylam was apparently 
founded towards the end of the 2nd/8th century, and one of its members, 
Wahsüdan b. Marzuban (d. ca. 251/865), is reported to have built the fortress 
of Alamüt around 246/860. Until the accession of Siyahchashm, the Justanids 
normally supported the Zaydi ‘Alid rulers of Tabaristan, notably al-Hasan b. 
Zayd (d. 270/884) and his brother Muhammad b. Zayd (d. 287/900), and later 
al-Hasan b. ‘Alī al-Utrūsh (d. 304/917), who led the cause of Zaydī Shī'ism in the 
Caspian region. Justān II b. Wahsūdān was murdered during the last decade of the 
3rd century/903—912, after a reign of some forty years, by his brother ‘Alī. Soon 
afterwards, the latter entered the service of the “Abbasids, becoming a financial 
agent in Isfahan in 300/912 and then the governor of Rayy in 307/919. ‘Alī b. 
Wahsūdān was killed in 307 AH by Muhammad b. Musāfir, Justan II’s son-in-law 
and founder of the Musafirid (also called Sallarid, Salarid or Langarid) dynasty, 
which ruled from the fortress of Shamiran in Tarum (Arabic, Tarm), the region 
along the middle course of the Safīdrūd before its confluence with the Shāhrūd. 
Khusraw Fīrūz b. Wahsūdān, another brother of ‘Alī, who had meanwhile ruled 
from the dynasty’s traditional seat in the Rūdbār of Alamūt, situated in a side 
valley of the Shāhrūd basin, now marched against Ibn Musāfir to avenge his mur- 
dered brother, but he was killed in battle. Khusraw Firüz was succeeded in Alamüt 
by his son Mahdi (Siyahchashm) who apparently was the first Justanid to have 
embraced Isma‘ilism. After being defeated by Ibn Musafir, Siyahchashm sought 
refuge in 316/928 with Asfar b. Shirawayh who, aspiring to possess Alamüt, had 
his co-religionist killed.'’ With the demise of Siyahchashm, the Justanid dynasty 
began to disintegrate, their local position being now eclipsed by the rise of the 
Musafirids. 

Qarmati Isma‘ilism continued to be preached in northwestern Persia for some 
time under the Daylamī Musāfirids. In 330/941—942, Muhammad b. Musafir, 
who had constructed the castle of Shamīrān with much splendour, was deposed 
and imprisoned by his sons, Marzubān and Wahsūdān. Both of these Musāfirids 
adhered to the Qarmati form of Isma‘ilism. While Wahsudan remained at 
Shamiran and governed his ancestral territories in Tarum, under the overall 
authority of his brother, Marzuban b. Muhammad soon conquered Adharbayjan 
and began to rule over the expanding Musafirid domains from his own seat at 
Ardabil. It may be noted that after the governorships of the Sajids Yüsuf b. Abi'l- 
Saj and his nephew Abu’l-Musafir (d. 317/929), Adharbayjan had become the 
scene of rivalries among various independent local rulers, including one of Ibn 
Abi'l-Saj's officers named Muflih. The latter, who remained in power at least until 
323/935, is the same ruler who gave protection to the da^; Abü Hatim al-Razi 
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and who may have become an Isma‘ili himself. At any rate, by 326/937—938, 
the Khariji Daysam b. Ibrahim al-Kurdi had gained control of the province. In 
330/941—942, there appeared a rupture between Daysam and his vizier Abu’l- 
Qasim ‘Ali b. Ja‘ far, initially a Sajid financial administrator who, according to 
Miskawayh, had also been active as a Batini (Ismā'īlī) dā Tin Ādharbayjān. 

Abu'-Qàsim now fled to Tārum and entered the service of Marzubān 
b. Muhammad, soon encouraging his new master to invade Adharbayjan. 
Marzuban conquered Adharbayjan in 330 AH and extended his rule northwards 
into Transcaucasia as far as Darband. He appointed Abu’l-Qasim as his vizier 
and, being an Isma‘ili (Qarmati) himself, allowed him to advocate Isma'ilism 
openly in the Musafirid dominions. Abu’l-Qasim, who had previously converted 
anumber of Daylami notables and army officers in the entourage of Daysam, now 
became even more successful in his missionary activity. Ibn Hawqal, who visited 
Adharbayjan around 344/955—956, reports the existence of many Ismà'ilis there. '? 
Dissident Ismā'īlism flourished also in Daylam under Wahsūdān b. Muhammad, 
whose rule lasted until around 355/966. Numismatic evidence dating from the 
year 343/954—955 confirms that Wahsūdān and his more authoritative brother 
Marzuban (d. 346/957) adhered to the Qarmati form of Isma‘ilism, recognizing 
the Mahdiship of Muhammad b. Isma‘il rather than the imamate of the reign- 
ing Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz. The Musafirids eventually withdrew to Tarum and 
survived for some time under Saljüq suzerainty. Their dynasty was finally over- 
thrown by the Persian Nizari Isma‘ilis, who came to occupy Shamiran and other 
fortresses of the region.'” 

In Khurāsān and Transoxania too, the dissident Isma‘ili view persisted after the 
advent of the Fatimids. The da‘7al-Nasafi reaffirmed the imamate of Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il, who was to reappear as the Mahdi, in his Kitab al-mahsul, which also 
introduced a type of Neoplatonic philosophy into Ismā'īlī thought. It seems 
that al-Mahsūl soon gained widespread acceptance within the various Qarmati 
circles. In fact, it played an important part, prior to the episode of the Persian 
Mahdi, in unifying the ideas of the dissident eastern Qarmatis, who lacked central 
leadership. As Madelung has noted, it may be assumed that Abü Hatim al-Razi, 
who like other dā īs must have been shocked by the events in Bahrayn, probably 
wrote his al-Islah to correct the erroneous statements of al-Mahsül, after the 
episode of the ‘Persian Mahd? and as a partial censure of that event and its 
accompanying manifestations of libertinism.*” This also explains why al-Islah 
pays particular attention to criticizing the antinomian aspects of al-Mahsiul. The 
Islah was, in turn, attacked in the non-extant Kitab al-nusra, written by al-Nasafi’s 
successor Abü Ya'qüb al-Sijistani, who initially defended most of al- Nasafr's views. 

Abü Ya'qüb Ishaq b. Ahmad al-Sijistani (al-Sijzī), curiously nicknamed 'Cot- 
tonseed’ (Persian, panba-dana, or its Arabic equivalent, khayshafuj), who at the 
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time of the writing of the Nusra did not acknowledge the imamate of the Fatimids, 
is one of the most eminent early Isma‘ili scholars and da‘is of Persia.”! He was 
particularly influenced by Neoplatonism, and continued the philosophical trend 
started by al-Nasafi. A prolific writer, al-Sijistānīs contributions to various the- 
ological and cosmological doctrines in Isma‘ilism may be traced through his 
numerous extant works. Later in his life, sometime after the accession of the 
Fatimid al-Mu‘izz, al-Sijistani was won over by the Fatimids and many of his 
views became acceptable to the Fatimid da‘wa. The philosophico-theological 
system expounded by al-Nasafi and al-Sijistani, and the general ideas current 
among the Isma'ili circles of Persia during the 4th/10th century, are also reflected 
in a long poem (qasida) by al-Sijistani's contemporary Abu'l-Haytham Ahmad 
b. al-Hasan al-Jurjani (Persian, Gurgani), an obscure Ismā'īlī philosopher-poet 
from Gurgan, in northern Persia. Further, they are also echoed in a commen- 
tary to this poem by Muhammad b. Surkh al-Nishapuri, an Isma‘ili disciple of 
Abu'l-Haytham who had studied under him for nine years. 

Few details are known about the life and career of al-Sijistani who, contrary 
to an earlier widely-held opinion, was not executed by the Samanids in 332/943 
together with al-Nasafī.” In fact, he succeeded al-Nasafi as the dā of Khurāsān 
and became prominent also in Sīstān (Arabic, Sijistān), possibly his original base 
of operation. He may have combined these posts with that of the chief dā“ of 
Rayy, in which case he may perhaps be identified with the da^ Abū Ya‘ qub who, 
residing in Rayy, had succeeded Abü Hatim after 322/934 and who is reported 
by Ibn al-Nadim to have also had the da‘wa in northern ‘Iraq (al-Jazira) and 
the adjacent regions under his control.** According to the well-informed Ibn 
al-Nadim, the brothers Abu Muslim and Abi Bakr b. Hammad in Mawsil and 
Ibn Nafis in Baghdad, amongst other high-ranking da ‘is of northern ‘Iraq, were 
subordinate to the same Abt Ya‘qub, referred to as the deputy (khalifa) of the 
imam. Al-Sijistani’s date of death is also unknown. According to Rashid al-Din 
and other sources, he was executed by the Saffarid Khalaf b. Ahmad who governed 
Khurāsān from 353/964 to 393/1003,*” when he was overthrown by Mahmud of 
Ghazna. Internal evidence contained in al-Sijistani’s Kitab al-iftikhar indicates 
that this work was composed around 361/ 971.79 It is, therefore, safe to assume 
that al-Sijistani died not too long after that year, and, less probably, perhaps soon 
after the accession of the Fatimid al-Hakim in 386/996, another date deducible 
from two of his other works. At any rate, it is an established fact that, during the 
early Fatimid period, the da‘ts of the Jibal maintained close contacts with those 
in ‘Iraq and with the Qarmatis of eastern Arabia, all belonging to the dissident 
wing of Isma‘ilism and predicting the imminent return of Muhammad b. Ismail. 
Meanwhile, Qarmati Ismā'īlism had persisted elsewhere in Persia as well as in 
other regions of the Muslim East. 
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al-Mu'izz and the conquest of Egypt 


It was only under the fourth Fātimid caliph, al-Mu'izzli-Dīn Allāh (341-365/953— 
975), that the Fatimid caliphate at last found the peace and internal security 
required for pursuing an effective policy of conquest and territorial expansion." 
Al-Mu‘izz was an excellent planner, an efficient organizer and a statesman amply 
talented in diplomacy. It was due to these skills of the young caliph-imam and the 
outstanding military competence of his general, Jawhar, that he soon succeeded in 
subduing the entire Maghrib as a prelude to implementing his own eastern policy. 
After gaining some initial victories in the Awras, and against the Spanish Umayyad 
* Abd al-Rahman III and the Byzantines, al-Mu‘izz next turned his attention to 
organizing a major military operation to re-establish Fatimid authority in the 
central and extreme Maghrib. He entrusted the command of this campaign to 
his general Jawhar b. ‘Abd Allah, a freedman of the Fatimids and possibly of Slav 
origin, who carried various epithets such as al-Saqlabi (the Slav), al-Siqilli (the 
Sicilian) and al-Rūmī (the Greek), and who had risen in rank to become secretary 
to the caliphs al-Mansur and al-Mu'izz, and then the latter’s chief general (al- 
qa’id).”* 

In 347/958, Jawhar led the Fatimid forces westwards and defeated, near Tahart, 
a large army of the Zanata Berbers commanded by Ya‘la b. Muhammad, the chief 
of the Sunni Bani Ifran and an ally of the Umayyads of Spain who had rebelled 
against the Fatimids. Ya‘la, who had come to control the central Maghrib from 
Tahart to Tangier, was killed in battle. With this defeat, the Ifranid domination 
of this part of the Maghrib was brought to an end, at least temporarily. Subse- 
quently, Jawhar invaded the principality of Sijilmasa, then still ruled by the Banu 
Midrar, and killed its amir, Muhammad b. al-Fath. After spending a year in that 
region of eastern Morocco, Jawhar marched against Fas, and in 349/960, beseiged 
this important Umayyad stronghold in al-Maghrib al-Aqsa. He seized the city 
after a few weeks, mainly due to the bravery of Ziri b. Manad al-Sanhaji, and 
took prisoner its Umayyad governor. This victory brought all of the far-western 
Maghrib, with the main exception of Sabta, under Fatimid authority, which for 
a brief period now extended westwards as far as the Atlantic. Even the last of the 
Idrisids of Rif, al-Hasan b. Jannūn (d. 375/985), who from the city of Basra ruled 
over a small state in Morocco under Umayyad patronage, now pledged allegiance 
to the Fatimids. 

In his North African campaign, Jawhar was assisted, as noted, by Ziri b. Manad, 
the chief of the main tribe of the Sanhaja. Ziri, who had earlier fought on the side 
of the Fatimids against Abu Yazid, had become a fervent Isma‘ili Shr 1, defending 
the cause of the Fatimids. In recognition of his services, Ziri had been given 
permission by the caliph al-Qa’im to found and fortify the town of Ashir in the 
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central Maghrib, on the western borders of the Sanhaja territory. He had thus 
acquired a prestigious semi-autonomous status, ruling from Ashir over a large 
area inhabited by the Sanhaja tribesmen and always ready to defend the Fatimids 
against the Zanata and other enemies. As we shall see, Ziri’s son, Buluggin (Arabic, 
Buluqqin), was later entrusted by al-Mu'izz with the governorship of Ifriqiya, 
where he founded the Zirid dynasty.” 

The early Fatimids also received the support of the Banū Ķamdūn, a dis- 
tinguished family of Yamanī Arabs who had settled in Spain and who had then 
moved, before the end ofthe 3rd/9th century, to North Africa. ' Ali b. Hamdün al- 
Andalusi had accompanied “Abd Allah al-Mahdi from Sijilmasa to Raqqada and 
had later come to govern the Zab for the Fatimid al-Qa'im. He had person- 
ally supervised the construction of the city of Masila, which became his capital. 
According to Ibn Khaldün, ‘Alī b. Hamdün was killed in 334/945—946 while 
fighting Abu Yazid’s son. He was succeeded by his son Ja'far who also fought 
against the Khariji rebels and was in due course reaffirmed as the governor of 
the Zab by the caliph al-Mansur. Ja‘far held court, together with his brother 
Yahya, at Masila, where he patronized numerous poets and men of learning. 
Both Ja‘far and Yahya b. ‘Ali also participated actively in Jawhar’s North African 
campaign.” 

There existed, however, a bitter rivalry between the Zīrids of Ashīr and the 
Banü Hamdün of Masila, both families earnestly competing for the favour of 
their mutual Fatimid overlord. Ziri b. Manad had gradually managed to acquire 
the more advantageous position in this contest. His position was particularly 
enhanced by the incorporation of Tahart and its dependencies into his domain, 
while he had also extended his influence to the vicinity of Masila. Asa result of such 
humiliations, and also envisaging more important roles for himself in the broader 
context of the Zanata—Sanhaja rivalry, in 360/971 Ja‘far b. ‘Ali transferred his 
allegiance to the Umayyad al-Hakam II (350—366/961—976) and started rebellious 
activities against the Fatimids with the help of the Zanāta. In the same year Zīrī, 
who had continued to remain loyal to the Fātimids, led a Sanhāja force against 
the rebels, but fell in battle, and his head was carried by Yahya b. “Ali to the 
Umayyad court. Soon afterwards, Buluggin b. Ziri, the new amir of the Sanhaja, 
defeated the Zanata Berbers under Ja‘far’s command and also took possession 
of Masila and the Zab. Ja‘far b. ‘Ali, feeling insecure amongst the Zanata, who 
desired to possess his treasure, was now obliged to flee to Cordoba. He rendered 
many valuable services to his new masters, and from 365/975-976 he governed a 
part ofthe central Maghrib for the Umayyads, while exercising authority over the 
chiefs of the Banü Ifran, the Maghrawa, the Miknàsa and other branches of the 
Zanata in that region. Ja‘ far was eventually killed in 372/982—983 on the order of 
al-Mansür Muhammad b. Abi *Amir (d. 392/1002), the influential chamberlain 
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(hajib) of the youthful Umayyad caliph Hisham II (366—399/976—1009) and the 
effective ruler of al-Andalus for several decades. Yahya b. ‘Ali, too, served the 
Umayyads in North Africa, but later returned to the service of the Fatimids in 
Egypt, where he died in the reign of al-Hakim. 

In the meantime, after pacifying the Maghrib, al-Mu‘izz had started making 
detailed preparations for the conquest of Egypt, a vital Fatimid goal which the 
first two caliphs of Ifriqiya had failed to achieve. The preparations took some 
ten years of meticulous work, while al-Mu‘izz awaited an opportune moment 
to launch his invasion. The military base of the Fatimid regime was widened to 
include Berbers from tribes other than the Kutama, in addition to incorporating 
Sicilians, Greeks and other non-Berber elements into the Fatimid armies. More 
significantly, al-Mu‘izz could now count on the Sanhaja for the defence of the 
Maghrib during major Fatimid operations in the east. At the same time, the 
Isma‘ili da‘wa was intensified in Egypt through the activities of Abu Ja‘far b. 
Nasr, Abii ‘Isa ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz b. Ahmad, and other da‘is, as well as many secret 
agents who advocated the cause of the Fatimids and undermined the Ikhshidids. 
They also attempted to win over the high military officials and other influential 
persons of the Ikhshidid regime, and approached in vain even Kafür himself.! 
However, although the Egyptian Muslims respected the numerous “Alids living 
amongst them, Shrism had never put down roots in Egypt, especially in terms 
of winning the support of the masses.*” This state of affairs continued even after 
the introduction of Isma'ili Shr ism as the state religion ofthe country, under the 
Fatimids. In due time, the route of the Fatimid expedition to Egypt was carefully 
charted while the financial and manpower requirements of the campaign were 
being determined. Al-Mu‘izz had no hesitation in selecting Jawhar to lead the 
expedition, as this ablest of all the Fatimid generals had already proved himself by 
his shining victories in the Maghrib. Meanwhile, the internal situation of Egypt 
was rapidly deteriorating due to famine and numerous economic difficulties, 
natural calamities, and dynastic instability, all causing political and civil disorder. 
In spite of this, Kaftr, the effective ruler of Egypt for twenty-two years after al- 
Ikhshid, had succeeded in averting the Fatimid conquest of Egypt. But on Kafür's 
death in 357/968 and the accession to leadership of a weak grandson of al-Ikhsid, 
Ahmad b. Ali (357—358/968—969), the internal disorder soon turned into chaos, 
aggravated by mutinies within the army. The days of the Ikhshidid regime were 
clearly numbered now. This was fully reported to al- Mu'izz by Ibn Killis, who had 
sought refuge with the Fatimids after Kafür's death. Ibn Killis, originally a Jew who 
had embraced Islam after entering the service of Kafür as a fiscal administrator 
and who may have been won over by the Fatimids while still in Egypt, encouraged 
al-Mu'izz to speed up his conquest. Ibn Killis later accompanied al-Mu'izz to 
Egypt, where he was to become the first Fātimid wazīr. 
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In Rabr I 358/February 969, Jawhar led the Fatimid expedition out of 
Qayrawan after an elaborate ceremonial send-off attended by al-Mu‘izz, who, 
as a sign of the high honour in which he held his commander, gave Jawhar his 
royal garments and ordered all the governors along the way to Egypt to dismount 
when greeting the commander. Jawhar, encountering token resistance near Jiza, 
entered Fustat, the capital of Ikhshidid Egypt, four months later in Sha‘ban 
358/July 969. He behaved diplomatically and leniently towards the Egyptians, 
declaring a general amnesty and assuring the people of the safety of their lives 
and property, through a public proclamation. He ordered the name of the reign- 
ing ‘ Abbasid caliph, al-Mutt (334—363/946—974), to be dropped from the khutba 
in the Friday sermons, but tolerated religious freedom and introduced the Shīī 
modes of prayer only gradually. Doubtless, he was fully aware of the minority 
position of the Shr'is in Egypt, where the Sunnis following the Shafr'1 madhhab 
and the Christian Copts represented the majority. Nevertheless, Egypt was hence- 
forth ruled by an Isma‘ili Shi‘i dynasty. Jawhar camped his large army to the north 
of Fustat and immediately proceeded to build a new city there. Initially called 
Mansiriyya, like its namesake in Ifriqiya, the future Fatimid capital was later 
renamed “al-Qahira al-Mu‘izziyya’ (the Victorious One of al-Mu‘izz), al-Qahira 
(Cairo) for short. The new city, like its North African predecessor, was given 
northern and southern gates called Bāb al-Futūh and Bāb Zuwayla, respectively. 
Jawhar also marked the site of two royal palaces there, for the Fatimid caliph- 
imam and his heir-designate, separated by a wide space, in accordance with the 
plans drawn up by al-Mu‘izz himself.*’ Also, special buildings were erected for 
government departments and the Fatimid army. Soon afterwards, in Jumada I 
359/April 970, Jawhar laid the foundations of al-Azhar. The original structure 
of this famous mosque was completed two years later. In 378/988—989, al-Azhar 
also became a university, the first in the world. It has remained the principal 
institution of religious learning in the Muslim world. Under the Fātimids, al- 
Azhar played a crucial role also in the dissemination of Isma‘ili doctrines, with 
numerous Ismā'īlī scholars, jurists and students constantly participating in its 
seminars. This explains why al-Azhar suffered the hostility of the Sunni Ayyubids 
after the fall of the Fatimid dynasty. 

The Fatimid conquest of Egypt was glorified in the poems of Muhammad b. 
Hani’ al-Andalusi, the first great poet of the Maghrib and an ardent Isma‘ili.** 
Ibn Hanr proclaims, in a number of panegyrical verses, that not only all of the 
Muslim world but the entire world belongs legitimately to the Fatimid al-Mu‘izz. 
Ibn Han? was born in Seville (Ishbiliya), and his father, also a poet, was apparently 
one of the Fatimid da‘is in Muslim Spain. Eventually, Ibn Hani’ was suspected 
of pro-Fatimid activities and had to flee to the Maghrib from the persecution 
of the Umayyad “Abd al-Rahman HI, who was a Maliki Sunni. After spending 
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1. Bāb al-Futūh (Gate of Victories), Cairo, one of the three surviving Fatimid gates to 
the city 


some time at the court ofthe Banü Hamdün at Masila, in 347/958 the young Ibn 
Hani' joined the service of the Fatimids and became the chief court-poet and 
panegyrist of al-Mu‘izz. Defending the claims of the Fatimids against those of the 
Sunni Umayyads and ‘Abbasids, he eulogized the merits of al-Mu‘izz and other 
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Fatimid imams, making known their noble aims.” He thus rendered a valuable 
service to the Fatimid cause through his poetry, which was widely read from 
Cordoba to Baghdad. Ibn Hani’ was murdered under mysterious circumstances 
in 362/973, perhaps by Umayyad or ‘Abbasid agents, whilst on his way from 
Ifriqiya to Egypt. 

Jawhar remained the governor of Egypt for four years, until the arrival of al- 
Mu‘izz. During this period, he gave a high priority to alleviating the problem of 
famine, improving Egypt’s finances and reforming its existing administration. His 
preference was to utilize the Kutama and other Maghribis who had accompanied 
him rather than local Egyptians, especially for the more important government 
positions. Jawhar also endeavoured to extend Fatimid rule beyond Egypt, par- 
ticularly to the areas previously under Ikhshidid domination. In 359/969—970, 
Mecca and Medina submitted readily to the Fatimid al-Mu'izz, who had earlier 
given financial aid to the local amirs ofthe two holy cities. Apart from occasional 
interruptions, Fatimid suzerainty over the Hijaz lasted until the fall ofthe dynasty. 
It was much more difficult for the Fatimids to establish a firm foothold in Syria, 
hitherto under Ikhshidid rule, with the Hamdanids controlling the northern 
parts from their seat at Aleppo. The main obstacle to a speedy Fatimid victory in 
Syria was provided by the Qarmatis of Bahrayn, whose hostility towards the 
Fatimids broke into open warfare following the Fatimid conquest of Egypt. 
The Qarmatis had already cultivated friendly relations with the Ikhshidids and 
the Hamdanids, besides being ready to collaborate with the “Abbasids and the 
Buyids against the Fatimids. 

It may be noted that at the time the Qarmati state was still being ruled jointly 
by Abū Tahir’s brothers. Abu Tahir’s eldest son Sabur (Shapür), who aspired to 
a ruling position and the command of the army, rebelled against his uncles in 
358/969, but he was captured and executed in the same year. But the ruling sons 
of Abū Sa'īd al-Jannābī themselves did not survive much longer. Abi Mansur 
Ahmad died in 359/970, probably of poisoning, and his eldest brother Abu'l- 
Qasim Sa‘id died two years later. By 361/972, there remained of Aba Tahir’s 
brothers only Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf, who retained a position of pre-eminence in 
the Qarmati state. Henceforth, the grandsons of Abu Sa‘id were also admitted to 
the ruling council. After the death of Abt Ya‘qub in 366/977, the Qarmati state 
came to be ruled jointly by six of Abt Sa‘id’s grandsons, known collectively as 
al-sada al-ru’asa’.*° Meanwhile, al-Hasan al-A‘sam, son of Abi Mansūr Ahmad 
and a nephew of Abt Tahir, had become the commander of the Qarmati forces. 
He was usually selected for leading the Qarmatis in military campaigns outside 
Bahrayn, including their entanglements with the Fatimids. 

In 357/968, al-A‘sam, at the head of the Qarmati army, had taken Damascus 
after defeating al-Hasan b. ‘Ubayd Allah b. Tughj, the Ikhshidid governor of 
Syria. The Qarmatis had then plundered Ramla and received a substantial tribute 
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from its inhabitants before returning to Bahrayn. Three months after the Fatimid 
conquest of Egypt, a Qarmati force, under al-A‘sam’s cousins, again attacked and 
defeated the Ikhshidid al-Hasan. The latter, however, managed to get the Qarmatis 
to sign a peace treaty, according to which he was to pay them an annual tribute. 
Subsequently, the Qarmatis, who never remained in their conquered lands, as 
they were mainly concerned with augmenting the resources of their treasury, 
returned to Bahrayn, leaving behind a small detachment. Soon afterwards, at the 
beginning of 359/970, a large Fatimid army commanded by Ja‘far b. Falah, sent 
to conquer Syria, defeated a joint Qarmati and Ikhshidid force near Ramla, and 
the Ikhshidid al-Hasan was taken prisoner. 

The Fatimid conquest of Syria meant the loss of the tribute paid previously by 
the Ikhshidids to the Qarmatis of Bahrayn, and this is cited as the main reason 
for the Qarmati invasion of Syria in the following year. In 360/971, al-A‘sam, 
aided by the Büyid 'Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar and the Hamdanid Abu Taghlib of 
Mawsil, seized Damascus and Ramla, having defeated the Fatimids and killed 
Ja‘far b. Falah in battle. Al-A'sam, who had meanwhile also allied himself with 
the ‘Abbasids, now proclaimed the suzerainty of the ‘Abbasid caliph in these 
domains and had the Fatimid al-Mu‘izz cursed in the mosques. Being encour- 
aged by his victories, al-A‘sam marched towards Fatimid Egypt and advanced 
to the gates of Cairo, but due to the defection of some of his allies, Jawhar’s 
resistance, and internal problems in Bahrayn, he was obliged to retreat to al- 
Ahsa’ in Rab?’ I 361/December 971, with Damascus still remaining in Qarmati 
hands. 

Meanwhile, al-Mu‘izz had finished preparations for transferring the seat of the 
Fatimid state from Ifriqiya to Egypt. Before embarking on his historic journey in 
Shawwal 361/August 972, al-Mu‘izz appointed Buluggin b. Ziri as his governor 
of Ifrigiya, giving him the honorific title Abu'l-Futüh Yüsuf. This was a well- 
deserved reward for the amir of the Sanhaja, who, following the precedent set 
by his father, had faithfully defended the Fatimids against numerous enemies 
in North Africa. Buluggin was in effect vested with the governorship of all the 
Fatimid dominions in the west, except for Kalbid Sicily, and Tripoli, which was 
placed under the care of the Kutama Berbers. Buluggin moved from Ashir to 
Qayrawan, where he was to found the Zirid dynasty (361—543/972—1148). Al- 
Mu‘izz entered Cairo in Ramadan 362/June 973, accompanied by his four sons 
and relatives, most of the Ismaili notables and da ‘7s, including al-Qadial-Nu‘ man 
(who died in the following year), and many Kutama tribesmen. He also brought 
along his treasure and the coffins of his predecessors. This migration marked the 
termination of the North African phase of the Fatimid dynasty. 

Akha Muhsin, writing shortly after 372/982, preserved the text of a threat- 
ening letter sent by al-Mu'izz after his arrival in Cairo to al-Hasan al-A'sam, 
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reproaching him for having deviated from the creed of his forefathers.°’ As 
Madelung has explained,”* al-Mu‘izz evidently tried cleverly, but in vain, to con- 
vince al-A‘sam that Abū Sa‘id and Abu Tahir had been loyal supporters of the 
Fatimids. Al-A‘sam made this letter public, denounced the Fatimids and invaded 
Egypt in 363/974 for the second time. He besieged Cairo, but he was betrayed by 
his ally Hassan b. Jarrah, who was commanding the Jarrahids of Palestine, was 
defeated by the Fatimids and retreated to Bahrayn. Subsequently, the Fatimids 
occupied Damascus and al-Mu'izz concluded a peace treaty with the Qarmatis, 
who successfully demanded receipt of the tribute formerly paid to them by the 
Ikhshidids.*? However, soon afterwards, in 364/975, Damascus was seized by the 
Turk Alftakin (Alptekin), a former Buyid officer in Baghdad. Death prevented 
al-Mu‘izz from expelling Alftakin from Damascus, where the ambitious rebel 
had proclaimed the sovereignty of the ‘Abbasids. 

The rule of al-Mu‘izz in Egypt lasted just over two years. He dismissed Jawhar 
shortly after arriving in Cairo and entrusted the shrewd Ibn Killis with the task 
of reorganizing Egypt’s financial system. The caliph himself was mainly preoc- 
cupied in Egypt with repelling the menace of the Qarmatis. Having considerably 
enhanced the power and fortune of his dynasty, and the territorial extent of the 
Fatimid state, al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allah died in Rabi II 365/December 975, at the 
young age of forty-four and after an imamate and caliphate of twenty-two years. 
He was buried in the same mausoleum near the Fatimid palace in which his 
predecessors and successors as well as other members of the Fatimid family were 
also buried. 


The religious policy of al-Mu‘izz 


The subjects of the Fatimid state in North Africa were mostly Maliki Sunnis 
and Kharijis. This reality made it rather difficult for the early Fatimids to 
propagate Isma‘ili doctrines throughout Ifriqiya, though for a while they 
attempted to exclude the Malikijurists from positions of influence in government 
administration." Furthermore, while preoccupied with establishing and consol- 
idating their rule, the first three Fatimid caliphs could not concern themselves 
in any meaningful sense with Isma‘ili da‘wa activities beyond their dominions. 
Al-Mu'izz was, in fact, the first member of the dynasty to have adopted specific 
da‘wa objectives. In particular, he seriously endeavoured to intensify da‘wa activ- 
ities outside Fatimid dominions, partly for the purpose of winning the support 
of the dissident Qarmatis and re-establishing the ideological unity of the Isma‘ili 
movement. He was apparently motivated not only by a desire to utilize the dissi- 
dent Qarmatis in the service of his eastward drive to conquer the ‘Abbasid lands, 
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but also because he was apprehensive about the dangerous influence of Oarmatī 
ideas on his own followers in the east, the loyal Ismā'īlīs who lived outside the 
dominions of the Fātimid empire. In contrast to his predecessors, who were 
almost completely preoccupied with consolidating Fatimid rule, al-Mu'izz also 
concerned himself with doctrinal issues. As we have noted, he received emissaries 
from Sind and other remote Fatimid Isma‘ili communities, and discussed mat- 
ters of doctrinal importance with them, being particularly alert to rectify their 
theological misgivings and errors. It has now become evident, through access to 
Isma‘ili sources, that al-Mu‘izz in fact revised the Isma‘ili teachings and accom- 
modated some of the beliefs of the dissident Isma'ilis. The reform of al-Mu'izz 
involved a partial return to the doctrine of the imamate held by the majority 
of the early Ismā'īlīs.*' This reform found expression in the works of al-Oādī 
al-Nu‘man and Ja‘far b. Mansur al-Yaman, the foremost Ismā'īlī scholars of the 
time, and in certain writings attributed to the Fatimid caliph-imam himself. 

As noted, ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi had denied the Mahdiship of Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il by openly claiming the imamate of the Isma'iliyya for himself and 
his ancestors. The continuity in the imamate thus propounded by “Abd Allah 
was subsequently corroborated by al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, who explicitly allowed 
for more than one heptad of imams in the sixth era of hierohistory, the era of 
the Prophet Muhammad.” But later, in a treatise written perhaps not too long 
before his death, al-Nu' màn came to present a different picture of the Fatimid 
doctrine, one which now incorporated the doctrinal reform of al-Mu‘izz who 
apparently read al-Nu‘ man’s writings with much scrutiny. This treatise seems to 
have been composed in response to questions put to the learned Qadi by an envoy, 
sent probably by one of the eastern Isma‘ili communities. The questions and al- 
Nu‘man’s replies are chiefly concerned with the Qa’im and his manifestation. 
In this work, after reviewing the various Shri ideas hitherto expressed about 
the Qa'im,? al-Nu'mān explains that the Qa'im essentially has three degrees 
(hudūd): the degree in the corporeal world, the degree of resurrection in the 
spiritual world, and finally, the degree of reckoning (the last judgement). More 
specifically, he mentions two corporeal degrees for the Qa'im, namely, the degree 
of speaker-prophet (natiq) and that of the rightly-guided deputies or lieutenants 
(al-khulafa’ al-rashidin). 

According to al-Nu’man, the Qa’im first appeared at the end of the sixth era 
of history, as the seventh imam of the era of Islam. He had thus attained his first 
corporeal degree in the person of Muhammad b. Isma‘il, as the seventh nātig 
who had not announced a new shari‘a. However, since the Qa’im had appeared 
at the time of complete concealment (satr), his revelation, too, which consisted 
of the interpretation of the inner meaning of the religious laws, had remained 
concealed.** This is why the Qa’im appointed deputies (khulafa’) for himself, 
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in whom he attained his second corporeal degree. It is through these deputies 
that the Qa'im would reveal the inner meaning of the laws and carry out the 
deeds prophesied for him, because Muhammad b. Isma‘il himself will not return. 
Initially, the deputies too were hidden, but starting with ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi, 
they became manifest during the era of unveiling (dawr al-kashf), and they will 
continue to rule until the end of the corporeal world, the last of them being the 
hujja of the Qa’im. Thereafter, the Qa'im will attain a new degree, appearing in 
the era of the spiritual world of stars (dawr al-jirm) and passing judgement on 
mankind, before finally ascending to unite with the universal soul.“ However, 
this system suffered from an internal anomaly. On the one hand, al-Nu'mān is 
extremely careful to emphasize that none of the religious duties specified by the 
Ourān and the shari‘a will be dispensed with prior to the Day of Judgement, 
which meant that the era of the Prophet Muhammad and Islam would continue 
until that time. Yet, according to him, the seventh dawr, the eschatological era 
of the Oā'im-Mahdī, had already begun, since the Qa'im had appeared in the 
person of Muhammad b. Isma‘il and then in his khulafa’, the Fatimids. The latter 
were to disclose his mission by elucidating the hidden meaning ofall the previous 
laws, including the sacred law of Islam. 

Similar ideas are found in the writings attributed to al-Mu‘izz himself, in al- 
Munajat ascribed to him by Syrian Isma'ilis,'^ in his Seven-day Prayers," and 
elsewhere.^* Al-Mu' izz, too, speaks of the seven eras of the speaker-prophets and 
mentions the Qa’im, often referred to as al-qa'im bi'l-haqq al-natiq bi'l-sidq, 
as the seventh natiq and the seventh imam of the era of Muhammad. He does 
not mention Muhammad b. Isma'il by name, but he refers to Isma'il b. Ja'far 
as the sixth imam of the era of Muhammad while counting the Qa’im as the 
seventh imam and the eighth successor after “Alī b. Abi Talib. Clearly then, by 
the Qa’im he intends to refer to Muhammad b. Isma‘il. The Qa’im, according to 
al-Mu‘izz and al-Nu'mān, does not announce a new sharia, but merely reveals 
the inner meaning of the previous laws. Al-Mu‘izz also speaks of the khulafa’ 
who act righteously and represent the doctrine and the deeds of the Qa’im. 
He further adds that there is no Qa’im and Lord of the Time (sahib al-zaman) 
besides the imam of the time, who interprets the inner meaning of the laws. In 
other words, al-Mu‘izz denies the corporeal return of Muhammad b. Isma'il as 
the Qaim because the Fatimids, as his deputies, had already fully assumed his 
functions. 

The teachings of al-Mu'izz are also reflected in the latest works of Ja'far b. 
Mansür al-Yaman. In his al-Shawahid wa’l-bayan and his Ta’wil al-zakat, com- 
pleted in the final years of al-Mu‘izz (both of which are still in manuscript form),”” 
Ja‘ far discusses the eras of the seven natiqs, the seventh one being that ofthe Qaim 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il and of his khulafa’. It is interesting to note that Ja‘ far gives 
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great importance to the Qaim, the revealer of all laws, and his lieutenants, in 
contradistinction to the ordinary nātigs. Very little is known about the life of 
Ja'far, the son of the famous Yamanī dā T Ibn Hawshab Mansūr al-Yaman. After 
the death of Ibn Hawshab, when “Abd Allah al-Mahdi appointed ‘Abd Allah b. 
“Abbas al-Shawiri as head of the Isma‘ili da‘wa in Yaman, Ja‘ far alone amongst 
his brothers remained loyal to the Fatimids. His elder brother Hasan (or Abu'l- 
Hasan), who had expected to succeed his father, defected from the da‘wa and 
had the da? al-Shawiri murdered. It was under these circumstances that Ja' far, 
as a partisan of the Fatimids, migrated to North Africa and joined the court of 
the second Fatimid caliph al-Qa’im at Mahdiyya. In 335/947, under al-Mansur, 
he fought against Abt Yazid. In fact, Ja‘ far celebrated the various Fatimid victo- 
ries over the Khariji rebels in several poems.°! Subsequently, he rose to literary 
prominence and became one of the leading exponents of Isma‘ili ta’wil under 
al-Mu‘izz, who held Ja‘far in high esteem and is also reported to have helped 
him financially." In Ifriqiya, Ja'far evidently did not hold any public office and 
devoted his time entirely to writing, but Idris relates that he rose to a high rank in 
the da‘wa, even superior to that of his contemporary al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, under 
al-Mu' izz. Ja far b. Mansür al-Yaman died at an unknown date, not too long after 
346/957. 

In sum, through his reform, al-Mu‘izz reaffirmed the imamates of Isma'il b. 
Ja‘far and his son Muhammad, to whom he traced back his genealogy, instead 
of the imamate of “Abd Allah b. Ja‘far, named by ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi, in his 
letter, as the progenitor of the Fatimids. He again attributed to Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il, as the seventh imam of the era of Islam, the rank of the Qa’im and the 
nātig of the final era, but with a different interpretation compared to that held by 
the pre-Fatimid Isma‘ilis. Since the Qa’im Muhammad b. Isma‘il had appeared 
in the time of complete concealment, his functions were to be undertaken by 
his deputies or khulafa’, the Fatimid Isma‘ili imams, who were his descendants. 
Al-Mu‘izz also permitted the incorporation of Neoplatonism, more specifically 
a Neoplatonized Isma‘ili cosmology, into Fatimid Isma'ili thought. As a result, 
certain works of the early representatives of this cosmology who ranked amongst 
the dissident Isma‘ilis came to be studied by the Fatimid da‘is and authors. 

The efforts of al-Mu‘izz to gain the allegiance of the eastern Qarmatis were 
partially successful. He won over the da“ al-Sijistani, who endorsed the imamate 
of the Fatimids in the works he wrote after the accession of al-Mu‘izz. Conse- 
quently, the dissident Isma‘ilis of Khurasan, as well as of Sistan and Makran, to 
a great extent came to support the Fatimid cause. Al-Mu‘izz also succeeded in 
establishing a Fatimid foothold in Sind, in northern India. As noted previously, 
around the year 347/958, a Fatimid vassal state was founded in Sind, with its 
seat at Multan, serving as the dar al-hijra for the Isma‘ilis of that state, through 
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the efforts of a Fatimid da who had converted the local ruler. But the da^; in 
question evidently also manifested some dissident Qarmati tendencies, and while 
al-Mu‘izz was contemplating his removal, he was killed in a riding incident. He 
was succeeded around 354/965 by the da^ Halam (or Jalam) b. Shaybān, who 
was completely loyal to the Fatimids. The sovereignty of al-Mu‘izz was now 
openly proclaimed in Multan, where the khutba was read in the name of the 
Fatimid caliphs, instead of their ‘Abbasid rivals. This Ismaili state survived until 
396/1005—1006, when Sultan Mahmüd of Ghazna invaded Multan and made 
its last Isma'ili ruler, Abul-Futüh Da'üd b. Nasr, a tributary. A few years later, 
in 401/1010—1011, Multān was actually annexed to the Ghaznawid dominions, 
Abu'l-Futüh was taken prisoner and the Ismā'īlīs of Multan and its surrounding 
areas were ruthlessly massacred.** Another local ruler in Sind, belonging to the 
Habbarid dynasty centred at Mansüra, was later converted to Fatimid Isma'ilism 
around 401 AH and he apparently made Ismā'īlism the official religion of his 
state. Soon afterwards, this Isma‘ili ruler too, perhaps called Khafif, was over- 
thrown by Mahmid, who invaded Mansira in 416/1025.°° Despite these setbacks 
and the continued hostilities of the Sunni Ghaznawids, Fatimid Isma‘ilism sur- 
vived in Sind and later became the creed of the Sumras, who revolted against the 
Ghaznawids in 443/1051 and established their independent dynasty, ruling from 
Thatta for almost three centuries.°° However, Qarmatism persisted in some parts 
of Persia, notably in Daylam and Adharbayjan, as well as in southern ‘Iraq, whilst 
the Fatimids had endeavoured to restore the name of *Abdan and permitted the 
study of his works. But above all, al-Mu'izz failed in the case of the Qarmatis of 
eastern Arabia, with whose cooperation he might well have realized his objective 
of conquering Baghdad and supplanting the ‘Abbasids. 


al-Qadi al-Nu‘man and Isma‘ili jurisprudence 


In the aftermath of the foundation of the Fatimid state, the Sunni polemicists 
intensified their anti-Isma‘ili campaign, claiming the Isma'ilis did not observe 
the shari‘a because they had found access to its hidden, real meaning. The fact 
remains, however, that the Fatimids from early on concerned themselves with 
legalistic matters. Indeed, the Isma‘ili literature of the Fatimid period repeatedly 
emphasizes the inseparability of the zahir and the batin, the commandments and 
prohibitions of the law and their inner spiritual significance. At any rate, the early 
Fatimids confronted a fundamental practical problem in that there did not exist a 
distinctive Isma'ili school of jurisprudence (madhhab). Earlier, the Isma'ilis, who 
normally practised taqiyya and belonged to a revolutionary movement, observed 
the law of theland wherever they lived. The process of codifying Isma'ili law had 
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started already in‘ Abd Allah al- Mahdi’s reign when the precepts of Shri law were 
put into practice. It is, for instance, reported that Aflah b. Hàrün al-Malüsi, the 
first chief judge (qadi al-qudat) of the Fatimid state, composed a few treatises on 
figh or jurisprudence. It may be added here that from early on under the Fatimids, 
the chief judge was also often placed in charge of the affairs of the Isma‘ili da‘wa 
asthe chief da'i (dat al-du'at). Thus, responsibilities for explaining and enforcing 
the letter of the law and interpreting its inner meaning were united in the same 
person under the overall guidance of the Isma'ili imam of the time. 

The promulgation of Isma‘ili law resulted mainly from the efforts of al-Qadi 
Abü Hanifa al-Nu' màn b. Muhammad b. Mansür b. Ahmad b. Hayyün al-Tamimi 
al-Maghribi, commonly referred to as al-Oādī al-Nu'mān.*” Destined to become 
the greatest Ismā'īlī jurist of all time, al-Nu'mān came from a learned family of 
Mālikī Sunnīs in Oayrawān. There is much controversy surrounding the reli- 
gious background of al-Nu‘man, but it seems certain that his father had already 
embraced Isma‘ilism before the year 311/923 and that al-Nu' màn himself was 
converted early in life, following his initial training as a Maliki faqih. Some Imami 
Shri authorities have maintained throughout the centuries that al-Nu' màn was 
one of their co-religionists, although the early Imami bio-bibliographers like al- 
Kashshi, al-Najashi and al-Tüsi do not refer to him at all. Ibn Shahrashüb (d. 
588/1192) is evidently the earliest Twelver Shri authority to mention al-Nu' màn 
and some of his works, whilst explicitly asserting that he was not an Imami.°* This 
assertion implies that some Imami (Twelver) circles did already then consider 
al-Nu‘man as one of their own. Nur Allah al-Shtshtari, the renowned Persian 
Twelver jurist who migrated to India and was executed there in 1019/1610 on the 
order of the Mughal emperor Jahangir, was probably the first Imami scholar who, 
quoting Ibn Khallikan, stated that al-Nu‘man was originally a Maliki Sunni, and 
then, an Imāmī.*” In his view, al-Shūshtarī was followed by other Imāmī the- 
ologians like al-Hurr al-‘Amili (d. 1104/1693), al-Majlisi (d. 1110/1699), Bahr 
al-"Ulūm, better known as Sayyid al-Tà'ifa (d. 1212/1797), and Mirza Husayn 
al-Nüri (d. 1320/1902). Agha Buzurg al-Tihrani (d. 1389/1970), a Twelver 
scholar who produced a valuable encyclopaedia of Shri works, also maintained 
that al-Nu'mān was an Imami.°! All these authorities evidently rely solely on 
Ibn Khallikan who may have used the term Imami in reference to both the 
Ithna‘ashariyya and the Isma‘iliyya. There have also been those Imami scholars 
like al-Khwansari (d. 1313/1895) who, in line with Ibn Shahrāshūb, have denied 
that al-Nu‘ man was ever an Ithna‘ashari Shri? For the Ismá'ili authorities, such 
as the da‘ Idris, the question of the original madhhab of a prominent Isma‘ili 
figure so closely associated with several Isma‘ili imams, is an irrelevant one, 
they simply do not discuss the matter. Having been a contemporary of some of 
the most renowned early Imami authorities, like al-Kulayni and Ibn Babawayh, 
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al-Nu‘man was indeed amongst the earliest Shri contributors to hadith and 
fiqh, and this may explain his high esteem with the Twelver Shr'is of different 
generations. 

Born around 290/903, al-Nu' màn entered the service of Abd Allah al-Mahdi 
in 313/925. He served the first four Fatimid caliphs in various capacities, such 
as the keeper of the palace library and the gādī of Tripoli and Mansūriyya. In 
337/948, al-Mansür appointed him to the highest judicial office of the Fatimid 
state, and in 343/954 al-Mu‘izz confirmed al-Nu‘ man’s status as chief judge. He 
accompanied al-Mu‘izz to Egypt and died in Cairo in Jumada II 363/March 974, 
having faithfully served the Fatimid dynasty for almost fifty years. Al-Nu' man's 
funeral prayer was personally led by al-Mu'izz. Al-Nu'màn was a prolific writer, 
with more than forty treatises to his credit. He appears to have devoted the greater 
part of his life to the composition of his numerous works on law as well as on 
many other subjects, including history, ta^wil and haqa'iq. He evidently consulted 
his contemporary caliph-imams on whatever he wrote, and it is primarily due to 
this Isma'ili tradition, related by Idris, that al-Nu' màn has been accorded such a 
high position of respect and authority amongst the Isma'ilis. 

Al-Nu'man was officially commissioned by al-Mu'izz to prepare legal com- 
pendia. The learned judge codified Isma'ili law by systematically collecting the 
firmly established legal hadiths transmitted from the alil al-bayt, drawing on ear- 
lier collections. The results of his initial endeavours appeared in a massive com- 
pendium entitled Kitab al-idah, which has not survived except for a fragment. 
Subsequently, al-Nu‘man produced several abridgements of this work, treated 
as semi-official compendia by the Fatimids. Al-Nu‘man’s efforts culminated in 
the compilation of the Da‘a’im al-Islam (The Pillars of Islam), which was read 
carefully by al-Mu‘izz and was endorsed by the imam as the official code of the 
Fatimid state. Like the Sunnis and other Shri communities, the Ismā'īlīs, too, had 
now come to possess a system of law and jurisprudence, which also delineated an 
Isma‘ili paradigm of governance. The Da‘a’im, which is the main source for the 
study of Fatimid Isma‘ili law, became the official Fatimid corpus juris from the 
time of al-Mu‘izz, and it still remains the chief legal text for the Tayyibi Isma‘ilis, 
including the Isma‘ili Bohras of India. The Da‘a’im is divided into two volumes, 
the first one dealing with ‘“ibadat, acts of devotion and religious duties, consisting 
of the seven pillars of Islam according to the Isma‘ilis, namely walaya (devotion 
to imams), tahara (ritual purity), salat (prayer) including jana iz (funeral rites), 
zakat (alms), sawm (fasting), hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca), and jihad (holy war). 
The Fatimid Isma‘ilis, as Shris, had thus added walāya and tahara to the five 
pillars recognized by the Sunnis. The second volume of the Da‘a’im deals with 
mu ‘amalat, or worldly affairs, such as food, drinking, clothing, wills, inheritance, 
marriage and divorce. 
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Fatimid Isma‘ili law, which in general agrees with Imami law, represents a 
blending of Shri beliefs, especially as embodied in the doctrine of the imamate, 
with the legal concepts of the Muslims. The Isma'ilis, like all other Muslims, did 
accept the Qur'an and the sunna of the Prophet as the principal sources of law. 
However, in line with the Imāmīs, the Fātimid Isma'ilis departed from the norms 
of the Sunnī schools in acknowledging only those Prophetic traditions which 
were reported by their imams from the ahl al-bayt. In addition, they also accepted 
traditions from the imams recognized by them. The traditions related by al-Qadi 
al-Nu‘man are from the Prophet, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and the latter’s five successor 
imams, with the majority from the Imams al-Bāgir and al-Sādig. It is interesting 
to note that al-Nu‘man does not normally quote any hadiths from the Isma‘ili 
imams after Ja'far al-Sādig, the fountainhead of Ismā'īlī figh. In the case of the 
Prophetic traditions, the isnads or chains of transmission, aside from those related 
by an Isma‘ili imam, are dropped in all Fatimid legal literature, implying that 
when an imam relates a hadith from the Prophet, no further authority is necessary. 
Al-Nu‘ man totally ignores the hadiths of the Twelver Shī ī imams after al-Sādig, 
beginning with Musa al-Kazim, who are not recognized by the Isma‘iliyya. Those 
Imami scholars who regard al-Nu'man as a co-religionist attribute this to his 
observance of taqiyya in fear of the Fatimids. At any event, this is one of the main 
differences between the hadiths used by al-Nu‘ man and those included in the four 
major Imami compendia of traditions, compiled by al-Kulayni, Ibn Babawayh 
and Shaykh al-Ta’ifa al-Tiisi. On the other hand, al-Nu‘man quotes opinions of 
the *Alids not recognized as imams by the Isma'ilis or the Imamis, relying on 
Zaydi transmission. In sum, strong Imami Twelver and Zaydi Shri influences are 
present in the legal system elaborated in the Da‘a’im al-Islam, which also tended 
to reconcile certain differences between the doctrines of the Isma‘ilis and those 
upheld by the Maliki Sunni school of jurisprudence prevailing in Ifriqiya. In a 
sense, al-Nu‘man, guided closely by al-Mu‘izz, recognized the minority status 
of the Isma'ilis in North Africa and attempted a legalistic rapprochement with 
Sunni Islam. 

The fundamental difference between the Shri, Ismā'īlī or otherwise, and the 
Sunnī systems of figh, however, centres around the doctrine of the imamate. For 
the Shr'is, the imam is the final authority for interpreting the ordinances of God, 
and, after the Prophet, the sole repository of the rules of human conduct and 
worship. For the Isma'ilis in particular, he also interprets the all-important inner 
meaning of the Qur'an and the shari'a. As developed by al-Nu' man, Isma'ili law 
accorded special importance to the Shr'i doctrine of the imamate, which found 
expression in the Da ‘a’im’s opening chapter on walaya. This also provided Islamic 
legitimation for an “Alid state ruled by the ahl al-bayt. Therefore, for the Fatimid 
Isma‘ilis, the authority of the divinely-guided and infallible ‘Alid imam and his 
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teachings became the third and most decisive principal source of Isma'ili law, 
after the Qur'an and the sunna of the Prophet. They did not accept ijma* or 
consensus of opinion, and qiyas or analogical deduction, which are the third and 
fourth sources of Islamic law accepted by the Sunnis. The Fatimid Isma'ilis also 
rejected all other supplementary roots of law which are substitutes for giyās, such 
as istihsan, istislah and istidlāl. 

The Imàmis, too, rejected qiyas and its substitutes, while they later subscribed 
to a type of ijmā” and 'agl, reason or systematic reasoning in law.?? For the 
Imamis, or rather for the adherents of the predominant Usüli school of Twelver 
Shri law, the fugaha’, who are qualified to form legal judgements and who are 
present at all times as the agents of their hidden twelfth imam, are the recognized 
interpreters of the law. These powerful religious lawyers are known as mujtahids, 
practising ijtihad in their legal reasoning and judgement. Every ordinary Imāmī 
(Twelver) believer is expected to follow a mujtahid of his choice, thus becoming 
a muqallid, or imitator, practising taglid. It may be noted, however, that in the 
Fatimid age and earlier, the Imamis had not yet accepted ijtihad, which in later 
times continued to be rejected by the Akhbari school of Twelver Shri law. The 
Fatimid Ismā'īlīs, with their imam ruling at the head of the community, never 
recognized any kind of ijtihad and taqlid. In other words, Fatimid law rejected 
adjudication or legal interpretation from sources other than the imams. Al- 
Nu‘man, in a work composed after 343/954 on the principles of the law (usūl 
al-fiqh), in conjunction with most of the Imami scholars of his time, clearly 
recognizes the Qur'an, the sunna of the Prophet and the dictum or teachings 
of the imams (qawl al-a'imma) as the only authoritative sources of law.^' The 
Shriimams not only enforce the shari'a like the Sunni caliphs, but also interpret 
it. This may be considered the major point of difference between the Shri and 
Sunni concepts of law. Regarding the specific application of the law, however, the 
Fatimid Isma‘ilis, like other Muslims, had courts presided over by trained gadis 
who dealt in legal judgements and issued specific decisions. There are some minor 
points of difference between the Fatimid Isma‘ili and the Imami schools of law, 
especially regarding the questions of inheritance and marriage, while some of the 
specific legal doctrines of the Isma'ilis represent a compromise between those of 
the Imàmis and the Zaydis. For instance, the Isma'ilis, similar to the Sunnis and 
Zaydis, do not permit mut‘a, or temporary marriage for a stipulated duration, 
which is practised by the Twelver Shr'is. In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that al-Qadi al-Nu' man based his rejection of mut‘a on a Zaydi, rather than any 
Sunni, tradition. In religious rituals, too, there are certain differences between 
the practices of the Ismā'īlī and the Imāmī Shrīs.*” 

Al-Nu‘man was also the founder of a distinguished family of gādīs in the 
Fatimid state. His son Abu’l-Husayn “Ali (d. 374/984), chief judge under al-‘ Aziz 
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for nine years, was in fact the first person to bear the official title of gādī al-gudāt 
under the Fatimids. “Ali was succeeded as chief gadi by his younger brother Abū 
“Abd Allah Muhammad (d. 389/999). Subsequently, that highest judicial office 
came to be held successively by two of al-Nu‘man’s grandsons, Abt ‘Abd Allah al- 
Husayn b. ‘Ali (d. 395/1004), and Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz b. Muhammad (d. 
401/1011), who also became Jawhar’s son-in-law. Al-Nu‘man’s great-grandson, 
Abt Muhammad al-Qasim b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, was the last member of the family 
to hold the position of chief qadi. He was finally dismissed, after several terms 
in office, in 441/1049 and was succeeded by al-Yazuri, the first to unite in his 
person the offices of wazir and qadi al-qudat. 

In comparison with the four Sunni schools of law, namely the Hanafi, Maliki, 
Shafi‘t and Hanbali, as well as the Ithna‘ashari madhhab, the legal literature of 
the Fatimid Isma‘ilis is extremely meagre. The Isma‘ili system of fiqh is almost 
exclusively the work of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, as few other Isma‘ili jurists, during or 
after the Fatimid period, concerned themselves with producing legal compendia. 
It is therefore not surprising that until recently it was generally unknown outside 
Ismaili circles that Isma‘ilism has had its own separate school of jurisprudence, 
a distinct Shī ī madhhab developed in the 4th/10th century, after the appearance 
of the authentic legal literature of the Imami (Twelver) Shi‘is. In modern times, 
it has been mainly due to the efforts of Asaf A. A. Fyzee, the foremost contem- 
porary authority on Isma‘ili law, that students of Islamic law and researchers in 
Isma‘ili studies have become acquainted with this Shri school of fiqh. Isma‘ili Shri 
jurisprudence, as it has come down to us, is chiefly propounded in al-Nu‘ man’s 
writings. These works, more of which seem to have been extant at the time of the 
da‘ Idris, have been preserved by the Yamani and, later, by the Indian Isma‘ilis 
belonging to the Tayyibi da‘wa, notably the Daudi Bohras. 


al- Aziz and the Fatimid campaigns in Syria 


Al-Mu'izz was succeeded in 365/975 by his third son Abi Manstr Nizar, who 
adopted the title of al-^ Aziz billlah and became the first Fatimid caliph to begin 
his rule in Egypt.^^ He had been designated as the heir apparent or wali al-*ahd 
only about a year earlier, after the death of his elder brother “Abd Allah in 364/975. 
Al-Mu‘izz had originally designated his second son ‘Abd Allah as his successor, 
in preference to his eldest son Tamim, since the latter had been suspected of 
cooperating with certain members of the Fatimid family who were intriguing 
against al-Mu‘izz. Several documents preserved in Jawdhar’s Sira, compiled in 
the time of al-“Aziz, in fact reveal the existence of certain hitherto unknown 
discords within the inner circles of the Fatimid family during the reigns of 
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al-Mansur and al-Mu‘izz.°’ According to these documents, some of the sons 
of the first two Fatimid caliphs, from amongst al-Mansur’s uncles and brothers, 
apparently disagreed strongly with certain policies pursued by al-Mansür and 
his successor, and became involved in activities hostile to their ruling relatives. 
The amir Tamim, born in 337/948—949, had close relations with some of these 
disloyal Fatimids, and evidently maintained a secret correspondence with them, 
a fact which was brought to the attention of his father. It was probably due to 
these contacts, as well as his reportedly libertine manner of living, that Tamim 
was passed over as the first in line for succession, in favour of his younger brother 
“Abd Allah.®* Around the year 357 AH, al-Mu‘izz designated ‘Abd Allah as the 
heir apparent to the Fatimid caliphate and successor to the Isma‘ili imamate. This 
nomination, which later surprised many courtiers and members of the Fatimid 
family, was at first divulged by the caliph only to the highly trusted Jawdhar (d. 
363/973—974). Jawdhar, in turn, kept this secret for seven months, according to 
his master’s instructions and reminiscent of an earlier precedent set by the caliph 
al-Qa’im.°’ After ‘Abd Allah’s death, al-Mu‘izz designated his third son, Nizar, 
as his successor. Thus Tamim was passed over a second time, now in favour of 
a brother seven years his junior. Tamim had meanwhile shunned political activ- 
ity, and, unlike ‘Abd Allah and Nizar, had not participated in any expeditions 
against the Qarmatis. Instead, he had devoted himself to literary activities and 
had acquired a reputation as a poet. Tamim b. al-Mu‘izz died at an early age in 
Cairo, in 374 or 5/984—986.'' Al-‘ Aziz (Nizar) personally performed the prayer 
over his body, which was in due course entombed in the Fatimid mausoleum, 
decorated with ornamental stuccos and wall-hangings.”! 

The consolidation and extension of Fatimid power in Syria, at the expense 
of the “Abbasids and the Byzantines, became the primary objective of al-' Aziz 
in the field of territorial expansion and foreign policy. In 365/976, immediately 
after his accession, al-“ Aziz despatched a Fatimid army to Syria under the veteran 
Jawhar, to retake Damascus from the Turk Alftakin, who had allied himself with 
the Qarmatis. But upon the arrival of new Qarmati forces led by al-A‘sam, Jawhar 
was obliged to retreat to Ramla and then to ‘Asqalan, where he was besieged for 
nearly seventeen months. During this period, al-A‘sam died at Ramla in 366/977, 
and his cousin Ja‘far succeeded him as the commander of the Qarmatis. Jawhar 
was eventually permitted in 367 AH, under humiliating conditions, to return 
to Egypt, where he led a quiet life until his death in 381/992. Meanwhile, al- 
‘Aziz himself had taken the field and defeated Alftakin and the Qarmatis near 
Ramla in 368/978. Alftakin was taken captive, and the Qarmatis agreed to a 
peace, again on the condition of receiving a sizeable tribute. Henceforth, the 
Qarmatis of Bahrayn were rapidly reduced to a local power. Al-‘Aziz treated 
Alftakīn generously, taking him and his Turks into his service, but Alftakīn soon 
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became a victim of the jealousy and hatred of the all-powerful Ibn Killis and 
was poisoned at his instigation in 372/982. In spite of the victory of al-‘Aziz 
in Syria, Damascus remained only nominally in Fatimid hands for some time. 
Shortly afterwards, it was seized by Qassam, one of Alftakin’s former assistants. 
A Fatimid army under al-Fad1 b. Salih failed to defeat Qassim and withdrew to 
Palestine. There, a series of negotiations took place between the Fatimid general 
and the Hamdanid Abu Taghlib who, having been driven out of Mawsil by the 
Būyid *Adud al-Dawla (367—372/978—983) and having subsequently failed to 
take Damascus, now aspired to obtain the governorship of that city from al- 
*Azīz.'” Abū Taghlib promised to help al-Fadl in his renewed attempt to conquer 
Damascus. But the Fātimid general had already allied himself with the Jarrāhid 
Mufarrij b. Daghfal, the master of Palestine who now competed with Abū Taghlib 
for the favour of al- Aziz. The cooperation between Mufarrij, who captured and 
killed Abū Taghlib in 369/979, and the vacillating Fatimid general al-Fadl, also 
proved to be short-lived. Soon, Mufarrij joined Qassam, who had continued to 
resist the Fatimids, but the two rebels were finally defeated in 372—373/982—983 
by Baltakin, a Turkish general in the service of the Fatimids. Mufarrij fled to 
Antioch, seeking refuge with the Byzantines, while Qassam was sent to Cairo. It 
may be noted that al-‘ Aziz was the first Fatimid to employ the services of Turks 
in the Fatimid armies, to the strong disapproval of his Berber officers, a practice 
that later led to serious consequences for the Fatimids. 

Al-‘Aziz also aimed to expand into northern Syria and, in the pursuit of this 
objective, he capitalized on the enmity existing between the Hamdanid amir of 
Aleppo, Sa'd al-Dawla (356—381/967—991), and the latter's rebellious governor 
of Hims, Bakjür, who encouraged the Fatimid caliph in his conquest of Aleppo. 
In 373/983, Bakjur besieged Aleppo with the help of al-“ Aziz, but soon became 
obliged to lift the siege and flee, on the approach of a Byzantine army sent to 
aid the Hamdanids. Nevertheless, al- Aziz kept his promise and gave Bakjūr the 
governorship of Damascus. In 376/986, Sa'd al-Dawla, weary of the declining 
power of the Büyids in the region, nominally acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Fatimids. In spite of this, al-“Aziz did not abandon his plan to possess 
Aleppo. A few years later, Bakjūr, who had meanwhile been expelled from Dam- 
ascus in 378/988 owing to the intrigues of Ibn Killis, again easily persuaded the 
Fatimid caliph to entrust him with the command of a new expedition against the 
Hamdanids of northern Syria. Receiving insufficient aid from the local Fatimid 
forces, however, he was defeated and killed in 381/991 by Sa‘d al-Dawla, who 
was assisted effectively by the Byzantines. Following this victory, Sa‘d al-Dawla 
seriously contemplated the invasion of the Fatimid possessions in Syria, but he 
died in 381 AH. From 382/992 until his own death four years later al-“ Aziz made 
better organized attempts to conquer Aleppo but without any results, owing 
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to the vital assistance extended by Byzantium to Sa‘d al-Dawla’s son and suc- 
cessor Sa‘id al-Dawla (381—392/991—1002). On one occasion in 385/995, when 
Aleppo had been besieged for several months by Fātimid forces under the Turk 
Mangūtakīn (the then governor of Damascus), the Byzantine emperor Basil II 
(976—1025) personally rushed to the scene and saved the city from falling into 
Fatimid hands. 

The foreign policy of al-' Aziz was not very active outside Syria, and even here, 
although he acquired Damascus, he failed in his conquest of the Hamdanid prin- 
cipality of Aleppo, a Byzantine tributary. He did, however, manage to obtain 
favourable terms in a treaty with the emperor Basil II, who now removed Byzan- 
tine commercial restrictions against the Fatimids. Al-' Aziz avoided direct con- 
frontation with the Sunnī 'Abbāsids and the Shri Büyids in ‘Iraq, but tried 
in vain through diplomatic negotiations to have ‘Adud al-Dawla recognize the 
sovereignty of the Fatimids. In the case of the Qarmatis of Bahrayn, al- Aziz 
received their nominal and interrupted allegiance, mainly by paying them large 
annual tributes. Finally, in North Africa, al-‘ Aziz confirmed Buluggin in his posi- 
tion, but under the latter’s son and successor al-Mansur (373-386/984-996), who 
fought the Kutama, the Zirids had already begun to detach themselves from the 
Fatimid caliphate. Nevertheless, it was towards the end of al-“Aziz’s reign that 
the Fatimid empire attained, at least nominally, its greatest extent, with Fatimid 
sovereignty being recognized from the Atlantic and the western Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea, the Hijaz, Yaman, Syria and Palestine. The khutba was read in the 
name ofal- Aziz also in Multan, and, for a short while in 382/992, even in Mawsil, 
then ruled by the *Uqaylid Abu'l-Dawadh Muhammad (382—386/992—996), the 
amir of the Banu ‘Uqayl who had seized the region from the last Hamdanids of 
Mawsil. At the same time, the Fatimid da‘is had continued to be active in many 
eastern regions beyond the frontiers of the Fatimid state, notably in various parts 
of Persia.” 

Most sources name al-‘Aziz as a very wise ruler. Besides being an excellent 
administrator, he knew how to utilize the services of capable men, without much 
regard for their religious beliefs. In regulating the affairs of the state, al-‘ Aziz was 
greatly helped by Abu’l-Faraj Ya‘qub b. Yusuf b. Killis, who had continued to 
serve him in various financial and administrative capacities after the death of al- 
Mut‘ izz.”4 In 367/977, al-‘ Aziz made Ibn Killis his vizier, and in 368/978, the caliph 
conferred on him the title of al-wazir al-ajall (the illustrious vizier). Ibn Killis 
thus became the first vizier of the Fatimid dynasty and retained that position, 
except for two temporary dismissals, for over twelve years until his death. He 
was also highly instrumental in giving Egypt an extended period of economic 
prosperity. Ibn Killis was against the Fatimid invasion of Aleppo. Nevertheless, 
the Fatimid success in Syria owed much to Ibn Killis, through whose policies 
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the complicated situation in Syria resulting from the conflicting activities of 
Qassam, the Hamdanids and the Jarrahids was finally brought under control. Ibn 
Killis was also noted for his patronage of scholars, jurists and poets, according 
pensions to such men in his own entourage. He himself was an expert in Isma‘ili 
jurisprudence, which had meanwhile been developed by al-Qadi al-Nu‘ man. Ibn 
Killis composed a legal treatise, known as al-Risala al-waziriyya, based on the 
pronouncements of al-Mu‘izz and al-‘ Aziz. This was a remarkable achievement 
for someone who had converted to Islam from Judaism. The credit for utilizing 
al-Azhar as a university also belongs to Ibn Killis. Al-‘ Aziz found it difficult to 
replace this outstanding vizier, who died in 380/991, with a suitable successor. 
Ibn Killis was followed in rapid succession by six viziers in as many years, during 
the remainder of al-‘Aziz’s caliphate, the last of whom was a Coptic Christian, "Īsā 
b. Nastūrus (385—386/995—996).'” The latter was the first of several Christians 
to occupy the vizierate under the Fatimids. Al-‘ Aziz also appointed a number of 
Jews to high positions, though never to the vizierate, probably under the influence 
of Ibn Killis who had maintained friendly relations with the Jewish community 
after his own conversion. In this respect, mention may be made of Manashsha 
(Manasseh) b. Ibrahim, a close associate of Ibn Killis, who was given important 
posts in Fatimid Syria. 

The unusual policy of assigning numerous high administrative posts to Chris- 
tians and Jews in a Shri Muslim state was basically in line with the religious 
toleration practised by the Fatimids. But al-‘ Aziz went further than his predeces- 
sors and set remarkable precedents in this area, probably being also encouraged 
by his Christian wife, perhaps the mother of his only surviving son and successor. 
It was in fact through the recommendations of al-‘ Aziz that his two brothers-in- 
law, Orestes and Arsenius, became respectively the Melkite patriarch of Jerusalem 
and the metropolitan of Cairo in 375/986. Moreover, the caliph behaved rather 
favourably, despite Muslim opposition, towards the Coptic patriarch Ephraim, 
allowing him to rebuild the church of St Mercurius near Fustat. The Christians 
in particular enjoyed a large degree of religious freedom and participation in 
government under al-‘ Aziz, as attested by the appointment of Ibn Nastūrus to 
the vizierate and the caliph’s open disposition to religious disputations between 
Severus, the bishop of Ashmunayn, and Ibn al-Nu‘ man, the Fatimid chief jurist. 
The tolerant religious policy of al-“Aziz towards the ahl al-dhimma led to grow- 
ing discontent amongst the predominantly Sunni Egyptian Muslims, who later 
reacted by plundering several churches and murdering a number of Christians in 
386/996, after the death of al-‘ Aziz. Al-‘ Aziz himself was a devout Shr iwho greatly 
encouraged the observance of the mourning ceremonies of ‘Ashiira’, commem- 
orating the martyrdom of the Imam al-Husayn at Karbala’ some three centuries 
earlier, and the Shri feast of al-Ghadir, celebrating the investiture of “Ali b. Abi 
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Talib at Ghadir Khumm. Both ceremonies had been introduced to Fatimid Egypt 
under al-Mu‘izz.’° These Shi‘i ceremonies were actually inaugurated at Baghdad 
in 352—353/963—964, in the time of the Büyid Mu'izz al-Dawla (334—356/945— 
967), under whose successors Twelver Shr'i practices started to be systematically 
developed. The Buyids, who originally upheld Zaydi Shī'ism but later did not 
evidently adhere to any particular form of Shr ism, also embellished the "Alid 
shrines of “Iraq. 

Al-‘ Aziz br llah had personally set out to lead the Fatimid armies, in yet another 
expedition against the joint forces of the Hamdanids of Aleppo and the Byzan- 
tines, when he suddenly fell ill and died at Bilbays, the first stop on his route to 
Syria, in Ramadan 386/October 996. His reign had lasted nearly twenty-one years. 


al-Hakim, the Isma‘ili da‘wa and the Druze movement 


Al- Aziz was succeeded in 386/996 by his son Aba “Ali al-Mansur, bearing the 
honorific title of al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah, who was only about eleven years of age. 
He had been designated as wali al-‘ahd in 383/993, following the death of his elder 
and only brother Muhammad. The most controversial member of his dynasty and 
the first Fatimid caliph-imam to have been born in Egypt, al-Hakim received the 
bay‘a as caliph in Bilbays, to where he had accompanied his father, immediately 
on the latter’s death. He made his entry into Cairo on the following day.’” 

Al-Hakim faced many problems during his relatively long caliphate. Initially, 
the struggle between the so-called al-Maghariba, the western faction of the army 
consisting of the Berbers, and al-Mashariqa, the eastern faction comprised mainly 
of Turkish and Daylami troops, overshadowed other difficulties. It will be recalled 
that it was al- Aziz who had encouraged the employment of Turks, along with 
other non-Berber groups, in the Fatimid forces. This policy had been adopted in 
order to facilitate the Fatimid conquest of the eastern lands, since the Turks were 
skilful fighters in addition to having had the valuable experience of serving in the 
“Abbasid armies. Furthermore, al-‘ Aziz may also have aimed at undermining the 
monopolistic military position of the Berbers, comprised mainly of the Kutama 
tribesmen, in the Fatimid state. To the discontent of the Berbers, the Turks had 
rapidly come to occupy the most important posts in the Fatimid armies, giving 
rise to serious rivalry and animosity between the two main factions of the Fatimid 
armies. This rivalry reached the point of open warfare during the early years of 
al-Hakim’s rule. 

The death of al-‘Aziz provided a suitable opportunity for the Berbers to reassert 
themselves. The Kutāma demanded that the leadership of the government be 
entrusted to their chief, al-Hasan b. “Ammar. The youthful caliph capitulated 
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and appointed Ibn ‘Ammar as his wasita, the highest administrator acting as 
the intermediary between the caliph and his officials and subjects, a ministerial 
position but without the specific office or title of wazir. This position, known 
as wasata, henceforth became rather common under the Fatimids. Ibn ‘Ammar 
thus replaced Ibn Nastürus, who was executed soon afterwards. As expected, Ibn 
‘Ammar began to improve the relative position of the Berbers in the army, at 
the expense of al-Mashariqa. His policies soon alarmed Barjawan, the tutor and 
guardian of al-Hakim since before the latter’s accession. Being a highly ambitious 
person, Barjawan envisaged becoming the caliph’s chief official. To this end, he 
sought the support of al-Mashāriga, and, in particular, made an alliance with 
Mangitakin, the governor of Damascus, who was induced to march towards 
Egypt at the head of his forces. However, Mangütakin, abandoned along the 
way by his ever unreliable Jarrahid ally, Mufarrij, was defeated near ‘Asqalan by 
Ibn ‘Ammar’s forces, which were commanded by Sulayman b. Ja‘far b. Falah. 
The Berber Sulayman now became the new governor of Damascus, but soon 
committed the serious error of dismissing Jaysh b. Samsam, a powerful Kutama 
chief, from the governorship of Tripoli, replacing him with his own brother ‘Ali. 
Shortly afterwards, Barjawan allied himself with the dissatisfied Jaysh, who had 
the support of a number of other Berber chiefs, and challenged Ibn ‘Ammar’s 
authority. This time, Ibn ‘Ammar, failing to check the street riots in Cairo which 
culminated in open revolt, was defeated and forced into hiding. Barjawan seized 
power as wasita, in Ramadan 387/October 997, and became the effective ruler 
of the Fatimid state for four years.’* He dealt leniently with the defeated Berbers 
and even pardoned Ibn ‘Ammar who was, however, executed later. But the loss 
of position of the Berbers in the army proved to be irreversible. 

Barjawan, a eunuch slave of uncertain origins, governed competently with the 
help of his able secretary, the Christian Fahd b. Ibrahim. He also attempted to 
reconcile the differences between al-Maghariba and al-Mashariqa. But he dealt 
harshly with the disorders in Syria, where he had sent Jaysh b. Samsam as his gov- 
ernor. At Tyre, Jaysh repressed the rebellion ofa certain Arab adventurer, ‘ Allaga, 
who was supported by a Byzantine fleet. Jaysh also subdued Mufarrij, and then 
restored order to Damascus and defeated the Byzantines at Afamiya in north- 
ern Syria. Following these victories, peace negotiations commenced between the 
Fatimids and the Byzantines, at the initiative of the emperor Basil II, result- 
ing in a ten-year truce beginning in 391/1001. However, Barjawan was not so 
successful with his policies in the Maghrib. He did repress the disturbances at 
Barga, but acted unwisely in engaging the Fatimid troops in battle for the first 
time against the Sanhaja Berbers serving the third Zirid, Badis b. al-Mansur 
(386—406/996—1016), over the control of Tripoli. This conflict undermined the 
position of the Fātimids in the Maghrib, further weakening the loyalty of the 
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Zīrids towards them. It was under Bādīs that the control of the western parts of 
the Zirid dominions, in the central Maghrib, was given to Hammad b. Buluggin 
b. Ziri (405—419/1015—1028), the progenitor of the Bani Hammad branch of the 
Zirid family. The latter, in effect, became the founder of the Hammadid dynasty of 
the Maghrib, ruling from their newly constructed capital at Qal‘at Bani Hammad, 
northeast of Masila, while the Zirids continued to rule over Ifriqiya proper from 
Qayrawan. Both dynasties were extinguished in the third quarter of the 6th/12th 
century, their territories passing to the Almohads (al-Muwahhidin). 

In the meantime, al-Hakim had developed a deep resentment toward Barjawan, 
who had been severe and disciplinarian with the youthful caliph, restricting him 
to the palace. Al-Hakim had Barjawan executed in 390/1000, with the encourage- 
ment and collaboration of another eunuch slave Raydan. Henceforth, al-Hakim 
became the real ruler of the Fatimid state. Starting with al-Husayn b. Jawhar, 
who succeeded Barjawan, al-Hakim limited both the spheres of authority and 
the terms of office of his wazirs and wasitas, of whom there were more than fifteen 
during the last twenty years of his caliphate. Al-Hakim issued an endless series 
of decrees, which were often abolished or reversed at later dates. His changing 
moods and eccentricities have given rise to many different interpretations of his 
character. In general, modern scholarship has shown that the image of this ruler 
was largely distorted by al-Antaki (d. 458/1066), a Melkite Christian historian, 
and several subsequent hostile Sunni historians. The anti-Fatimid tradition, in 
fact, attempted to make a person of monstrous and unbalanced character out 
of the Fatimid caliph. As a result of modern revaluation, al-Hakim is emerging 
as a leader who was generally popular with his subjects, attempting to please or 
appease various religious groups at various times. Al-Hakim also maintained a 
keen interest in the da‘wa organization and activities, paying special attention to 
the education of the Isma‘ili da ‘is. 

One ofthe distinguishing features of al-Hakim's reign was the adoption of per- 
secutory measures against Christians and Jews. His anti-dhimmi policy, which 
took definite shape by 395/1004, was doubtless partially motivated by the caliph’s 
desire to enhance his popularity amongst the Muslims of Egypt, who had become 
increasingly antagonistic towards the dhimmis under al-‘Aziz. Furthermore, by 
directing his anti-Christian measures mainly against the Melkites, he may have 
wished to win the support of the Copts, who comprised the Christian majority 
in Egypt. In any event, al-Hakim imposed numerous restrictions on Christians 
and Jews, who were also obliged to observe the precepts of Islamic law. Numer- 
ous churches and monasteries were demolished, and others were converted to 
mosques. In 400/1009, al-Hakim apparently even ordered the destruction of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem," an act which greatly anguished 
Christians throughout the world and brought to an end the Fatimid—Byzantine 
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truce. In 406/1015—1016, the emperor Basil I] issued an edict forbidding commer- 
cial relations between Byzantium and the Fatimid caliphate, initiating a declining 
trend in Fatimid trade with Europe. On the other hand, in 404/1013, al-Hakim 
allowed those Christians and Jews who had been obliged to embrace Islam to 
revert to their original faiths or to emigrate to Byzantine territories. Still later, he 
restored some of the churches and adopted a more conciliatory attitude towards 
Christians and their religious practices. In the meantime, al-Hakim had main- 
tained his anti-Sunni measures, although at times he intensified them and then 
had them temporarily revoked. For instance, his order for the denouncement of 
Abū Bakr, his two successors and others amongst the sahaba, issued in 395 AH 
and according to which the relevant maledictions were inscribed on the walls 
of the mosques, was repealed after two years, only to be reintroduced in 
403/1013. 

One of al-Hakim’s most important acts was the foundation of the Dar al- 
‘Ilm (House of Knowledge), sometimes also called Dar al-Hikma (House of 
Wisdom), which was set up in 395/1005 in a section of the Fatimid palace in 
Cairo.? A variety of religious and other subjects, ranging from the Qur'an, 
hadith and jurisprudence (figh) to logic, grammar, astronomy and mathematics, 
were taught at this institution of learning, which was equipped also with a major 
library. Functioning as a true academy, the Dār al-"Ilm was used by scholars 
of different religious persuasions. Many Isma‘ili da‘is received at least part of 
their training at this institution, which also variously served the Fatimid Isma‘ili 
da^wa. Later, the chief da^; al-Mu'ayyad fi'l-Din al-Shirazi resided in the Dar 
al-‘Ilm and conducted the affairs of the da‘wa from there. In later Fatimid times, 
the Dar al-‘Ilm was moved to a new location and it more closely served the needs 
of the da‘wa. Al-Hakim often attended the lectures at the Dar al-'Ilm, some of 
which were reserved only for Isma'ilis. In 400 AH, al-Hakim apparently founded 
a separate Sunni institution of learning at Fustat, under two Maliki scholars?! 
but it was closed down three years later. Al-Hakim also concerned himself with 
the moral standards of his subjects and issued many edicts of an ethico-social 
nature. 

He was also prepared to mete out severe punishments. A long list of wazirs, 
wasitas, commanders and other dignitaries, starting with Barjawan, lost their 
lives at his order, including Fahd b. Ibrahim, * Ali b. al-Husayn al-Maghribi, Salih 
b. "Ali, Mansür b. *Abdün, al-Fadl b. Salih, al-Husayn b. Jawhar, al-Husayn b. 
Zahir al- Wazzan, and al-Fadl b. Ja'far b. al-Furat. Of the five persons who held 
the post of chief da7 under al-Hakim, al-Husayn b. *Ali b. al-Nu' màn, and his 
cousin "Abd al-Azīz b. Muhammad b. al-Nu' man as well as Malik b. Sa'id, all 
three prominent personalities who simultaneously held the prestigious office of 
qadi al-qudat, were executed. 
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There occurred several disturbances and open revolts during al-Hakim’s 
caliphate. The most serious of these revolts, lasting about two years, was that 
of Abii Rakwa Walid b. Hisham, who claimed to be related to the Umayyads 
of Spain. He started his revolt in 395/1004 in the region of Barqa (Cyrenaica), 
receiving support from the Zanata Berbers and the Arab tribe ofthe Banü Qurra. 
Abü Rakwa defeated the Fatimid forces sent against him and seized Barqa at the 
end of 395/1005. About a year after this victory, Abū Rakwa left Barga on the 
verge of famine and plague and besieged Alexandria for several months. Subse- 
guently, he proceededas far as Fayyūm, where the rebels were eventually defeated 
by Fatimid troops under the command of al-Fadl b. Salih. Abū Rakwa, who had 
sought refuge in Nubia, was delivered to the Fātimids and was executed in Cairo 
in 397/1007. It was during this revolt that al-Hakim decided to adopt more liberal 
policies, also revising his anti-Sunni measures. 

The Jarrāhids of Palestine led another important rebellion against al-Hakim. 
The ambitious Mufarrij b. Daghfal, who had helped the Fatimids against Abu 
Rakwa, but was always ready to change sides and desired a semi-independent state 
of his own, rose in revolt in 402/1011—1012. He ambushed and killed the new 
Fatimid governor of Damascus, the Turk Yarükh, and then occupied Ramla, the 
main city of southern Palestine. In 403/1012, Mufarrij, assisted by his three sons, 
tookthe further significant step of proclaiming an anti-caliph in the person ofthe 
sharif of Mecca, the* Alid al-Hasan b. Ja far, known as Abu']-Futüh. The latter was 
acknowledged as such in the Hijaz and Palestine, where the khutba came to be 
read in his name. However, the victory of the Jarrahids lasted just over two years, 
during which time Mufarrij attempted to win the favour of the Byzantine emperor 
and the Christians of Jerusalem by the partial restoration of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Al-Hakim succeeded in persuading the Jarrahids to abandon 
the anti-caliph, whom they had set up at Ramla. Abu’l-Futth now chose to 
return to Mecca, where he was pardoned and reappointed as the sharif of Mecca 
by the Fatimid caliph.*’ But the Jarrahids retained their mastery of Palestine, 
where they menaced the inhabitants and raided the pilgrim caravans going from 
Egypt to the Hijaz. In 404/1013, al-Hakim decided to deal with the Jarrahids 
more effectively and sent a large army against them. Soon after, Mufarrij died 
suddenly, perhaps having been poisoned. Thereupon, two of Mufarrij’s sons, ‘Ali 
and Mahmid, surrendered, while the third, Hassan, later succeeded in obtaining 
al-Hakim’s pardon. Hassan b. Mufarrij, who was permitted to regain his father’s 
lands in Palestine and who now became the dominant figure of the Jarrahid 
family, remained loyal to the Fatimids throughout the rest of al-Hakim’s reign.*? 

In North Africa, al-Hakim did not lose any important territory. However, dur- 
ing the last years of his caliphate, the Isma‘ilis began to be severely persecuted 
in Ifriqiya. Isma‘ilism had never deeply penetrated the masses there, including 
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the region’s Berber tribesmen, and only small urban groups, in addition to the 
Kutama and the Sanhaja Berbers, had been won over by the Isma ili da^wa. With 
the transfer of the seat of the Fatimid state to Cairo, large numbers of the Kutama 
tribesmen and leading da‘is had migrated to Egypt, leaving behind in Ifriqiya 
the superficially converted Sanhaja to defend Isma‘ilism in an overwhelmingly 
Sunni area. This area was ruled over by the Zirids, who were rapidly losing their 
own allegiance towards the Fatimids. Consequently, conditions soon become 
opportune for the anti-Shri sentiments of the Sunni inhabitants of Ifriqiya. In 
407/1016—1017, following the accession of the Zirid al-Mu‘izz b. Bādīs (406— 
454/1016—1062), the Isma‘ilis of Qayrawan, Mahdiyya, Tunis, Tripoli and other 
towns were massacred by the Sunnis of Ifriqiya, under the leadership of their 
Maliki jurists and scholars, and with the connivance of the Zirids. These perse- 
cutions and popular riots against the Isma‘ilis continued, and their communities 
in Ifriqiya were practically extinguished by the time the Zirid al-Mu‘izz trans- 
ferred his allegiance to the ‘Abbasids a few decades later.** 

On the other hand, al-Hakim was successful in Syria and finally managed 
to extend Fatimid authority to the principality of Aleppo, which had begun to 
decline after the assassination in 392/1002 of the Hamdanid Sa‘id al-Dawla on 
the order of his minister Lu’lu’. After this event, Lu’lu’ became the effective ruler 
in Aleppo, though initially he acted as regent for Sa‘id al-Dawla’s two sons, who 
were later exiled to Cairo in 394/1003—1004. Lu'lu' died in 399/1008—1009 and 
was succeeded by his son Mansür, who received investiture from al-Hakim and 
in effect became a Fatimid vassal. Al-Hakim supported Mansur against Abu’l- 
Hayja’, a son of Sa‘id al-Dawla, who unsuccessfully endeavoured, with the help 
of the Byzantines, to restore Hamdanid rule to Aleppo. But in 406/1015—1016 
Mansür was defeated by the chief of the Bani Kilab, Salih b. Mirdas, and took 
refuge with the Byzantines. Soon afterwards, the Fatimid troops occupied Aleppo, 
and the first Fatimid governor, Fatik, entered the city in 407/1017. However 
in 414/1023 Aleppo fell to Salih b. Mirdas, whose descendants, the Mirdasids, 
continued to rule (with the exception of brief periods) over northern Syria until 
472/1079, when they were overthrown by the “Ugqaylids. With some occasional 
periods of conflict, the Mirdasids acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of the 
Fatimids. 

By the time of al-Hakim, the Fatimids had generally come to realize the diffi- 
culty of achieving a speedy conquest of the Muslim East. In effect, a stalemate had 
developed between the Fatimid and the Buyid regimes. Nonetheless, whilst more 
concerned now with a lasting settlement in Egypt, the Fatimids still aimed at 
penetrating the eastern lands of the Muslim world through their da‘wa activities. 
As a result, the Isma‘ili da‘wa was greatly expanded under al-Hakim, who also 
concerned himself with the training of the da‘s. The Isma‘ili da‘is, who were 
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carefully selected and trained at the Dar al-‘Ilm and elsewhere in Cairo, were 
despatched to various regions in the Muslim world, both inside and outside the 
Fatimid state. Within the Fatimid dominions, numerous da‘is, such as Abu’l- 
Fawaris (d. ca. 413/1022), who wrote a valuable treatise on the doctrine of the 
imamate, worked in Syria where they eventually won many converts. In Egypt 
itself, the da‘is operated in rural as well as urban areas, and large numbers of 
Egyptians gathered in different locations to listen to lectures on Shi'ism. More 
significantly, the da‘wa now became particularly active outside the Fatimid state, 
in the eastern provinces of the Muslim world, and above all in “Iraq and Persia. 
A large number of da‘is were assigned to those territories, where they targeted 
various social strata. In ‘Iraq, the seat of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, the das seem to 
have particularly concentrated their efforts on local rulers and influential Arab 
tribal chiefs, with whose support they aimed to bring about the downfall of the 
“Abbasids.*° 

Foremost amongst the Fatimid da‘s operating in the eastern regions during 
the reign of al-Hakim, was Hamid al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kirmani, 
an eminent Isma'ili philosopher, and, arguably, the most learned and talented 
Isma‘ili theologian and author of the entire Fatimid period.*’ As in the case of 
other prominent das who observed strict secrecy in their affairs, few details are 
known about al-Kirmanr' life and activities. A prolific writer, he was of Persian 
origin and was probably born in Kirman, later maintaining his contacts with the 
Isma‘ili community in that region of Persia. He addressed one of his treatises to 
a subordinate dā T in Jīruft, situated in Kirmān. Al-Kirmānī seems to have spent 
the greater part of his life as a Fatimid da‘ in ‘Iraq, being particularly active 
in Baghdad and Basra. The honorific title hujjat al-‘Iraqayn, meaning the chief 
dāī of both 'Irāgs (al-‘Iraq al-‘Arabi and al-‘Iraq al-‘Ajami), which is often 
added to his name and which may be of a late origin, implies that he was also 
active in the northwestern and west-central parts of Persia known as the ‘Iraq 
al-‘Ajam. In the early years of the 5th/11th century, he was summoned to Cairo 
and intervened in the controversy that had developed amongst the Fatimid dais 
there, concerning the nature of the imamate. Specifically, he argued against those 
extremist da‘Is who had begun to preach the divinity of al-Hakim. Thereafter, 
he apparently returned to ‘Iraq, where he completed his last and principal work, 
Rahat al-‘aql (Repose of the Intellect), in 411/1020-1021 and where he died soon 
afterwards. In this work, which is an original attempt at interfacing Isma‘ili 
theology with a number of philosophical traditions, al-Kirmani, who was well 
acquainted with the Judaeo-Christian sacred scriptures and Hebrew and Syriac 
languages,** presents many new ideas, including a new cosmological system. 

The activities of al-Kirmaniand other Ismaili da ‘is soon bore fruit, especially in 
Baghdad and elsewhere in ‘Iraq where the Shr'is, being pressured by the ‘Abbasids 
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who were now acquiring a greater degree of independence from their Būyid 
overlords, were more readily attracted to Fatimid Isma‘ilism. In 401/1010-1011, 
Oirwāsh b. al-Mugallad (391—442/1001—1050), the "Ugaylid ruler of Mawsil, 
Kufa, Mada’in and some other towns, whose family adhered to Shrism and 
whose uncle Muhammad had earlier rallied to the side of al- Aziz, acknowl- 
edged the suzerainty of the Fatimids and had the khutba read in the name of 
al-Hakim. In the same year, “Ali al-Asadi, chief of the Banu Asad, declared his 
loyalty to al-Hakim in Hilla and other districts under his control. Being alarmed 
by the success of the Isma'ili da^wa within his territories, and indeed at the very 
doorstep of Baghdad, the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Qadir (381—422/991—1031) decided 
to take retaliatory measures. Still in 401 AH, he obliged Qirwash, by threatening 
to use military force against him, to transfer his allegiance back to the ‘Abbasids. 
And in 402/1011, he launched his own carefully planned anti-Fatimid propa- 
ganda campaign. It was in that year that al-Qadir sponsored the already-noted 
Baghdad manifesto to discredit the Fatimids. He assembled a number of Sunni 
and Shri scholars at his court in Baghdad, amongst them some prominent ‘Alids 
such as the celebrated Imami theologians al-Sharif al-Radi (d. 406/1015) and his 
brother al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044—1045), who also acted as intermedi- 
aries between the ‘Abbasids and the Büyids. He commanded them to declare in 
a written statement that al-Hakim and his predecessors were imposters with no 
genuine Fatimid ‘Alid ancestry. This manifesto was read in mosques through- 
out the ‘Abbasid caliphate, to the deep annoyance of al-Hakim. In addition, 
al-Qadir commissioned several theologians, including the Mu‘ tazili ‘Ali b. Sa‘id 
al-Istakhri (d. 404/1013—1014), to write treatises condemning the Fatimids and 
their doctrines. 

The Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa continued in the east, however, and it is reported 
that al-Hakim even attempted in 403/1012-1013, though without results, to 
obtain the allegiance of Mahmüd of Ghazna who had two years earlier massacred 
the Isma‘ilis of Multan.*’ Most of the Qarmati communities outside Bahrayn, too, 
soon either embraced Fatimid Isma‘ilism or disintegrated. Meanwhile, the power 
of the Qarmatis of Bahrayn had been rapidly declining. In 375/985, the Būyids 
inflicted two heavy defeats on the Qarmatis, who had endeavoured to re-establish 
their hold over southern “Iraq by occupying Küfa. And in 378/988, they suffered 
another humiliating defeat at the hands of al-Asfar, chief of the Banu’l-Muntafiq, 
who then besieged al-Ahsa’ and pillaged Qatif. Henceforth, the Qarmatis lost 
the privilege of taxing the pilgrim caravans to al-Asfar and other tribal chiefs 
of the region. Subsequently in 382/992, the Qarmatis of Bahrayn renewed their 
nominal political allegiance to the Fatimid al-‘Aziz, probably in exchange for 
the resumption of the Fatimid annual tribute which had been discontinued after 
al-Asfar’s victory in 378 AH. However, they continued to adhere to their own 
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dissident form of Qarmati Isma'ilism and avoided any doctrinal rapprochement 
with the Fatimid Isma‘ilis. In al-Hakim’s time, relations between the Qarmatis 
of Bahrayn and the Fatimids were evidently hostile, though no specific details 
are available. By this time, the Qarmatis of Bahrayn had indeed become a local 
power and not much is known about their subsequent history. 

In the meantime, al-Hakim had developed a strong inclination towards asceti- 
cism. In 403/1012—1013, he forbade his subjects from prostrating before him 
and also dressed simply and rode on a donkey. In 404/1013, he made yet another 
unprecedented decision in appointing ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ilyas b. Ahmad, a great- 
grandson of “Abd Allah al-Mahdi, as his wali al-‘ahd, to the exclusion of his own 
son ‘Ali.”? Thereupon, al-Hakim delegated all the affairs of state, at least for some 
time, to his heir apparent, who attended the official ceremonies and later also 
became the governor of Damascus. In the final years of al-Hakim’s reign, there 
occurred an open division amongst the da‘is in Egypt, which led to the gene- 
sis of what was to become known as the Druze religion. This religion, though 
originally derived from Fatimid Isma‘ilism, came to represent so many doctrinal 
innovations as to be considered as falling beyond the confines of Isma'ilism or 
even Shri Islam. We shall, therefore, consider only the highlights of the origins 
of the Druzes (Arabic, Durüz or Drüz; singular, Durzi).?! 

Al-Hākim's imamate witnessed the formation and circulation of certain 
extremist ideas amongst some da‘is who had come to Cairo from Persia and 
Central Asia regarding the powers and attributes of this Fatimid caliph-imam. 
These ideas found their roots in the eschatological expectations of the Isma‘ilis 
and, more importantly, in the speculations of the Shri ghulat of earlier times, 
especially the Khattabiyya. The earliest expressions of extremist ideas regard- 
ing al-Hakim and the identity of their proponents are shrouded in obscurity. 
It seems however that a certain al-Hasan b. Haydara al-Akhram may have been 
the first da^? who began to organize early in 408/1017 (the opening year of the 
Druze era) a movement for the purpose of proclaiming the divinity of al-Hakim. 
The Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa, in line with the basic tenets of the doctrine of the 
imamate, recognized al-Hakim as the divinely appointed, sinless and infallible 
leader of mankind as well as the true guardian of Islam and the authoritative 
interpreter of the Islamic revelation. But on the basis of their beliefs, the Fatimid 
Isma‘ilis could not acknowledge him or any other Fatimid caliph-imam as a 
divine being. Consequently, the official da‘wa organization was categorically 
opposed to this new movement that was gaining a growing number of adher- 
ents amongst the Egyptian Isma'ilis. Soon afterwards, al-Akhram, who had been 
attempting to win over prominent officials by sending them letters, was assas- 
sinated in Ramadan 408/January-February 1018, while riding in the retinue of 
al-Hakim. 
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With al-Akhram’s death, the propaganda of the new movement was suspended 
until Muharram 410/May 1019, when it was resumed under the leadership of 
Hamza b. ‘Alī b. Ahmad, a former associate of al-Akhram and of Persian origin. 
Hamza established his headquarters at the mosque of Raydan, outside the walls 
of Cairo, where he began to preach the new doctrine. Soon, Hamza came to con- 
front a prominent rival in the person of the da‘? Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Darazi 
(or al-Darzi), also known as Nashtakin, a Turk from Bukhara. Although he may 
initially have been one of Hamza’s disciples, he now acted independently, com- 
peting with Hamza for winning the movement’s leadership. Al-Darazi (Persian, 
‘the tailor’), after whom the movement later became designated as al-Daraziyya 
and al-Durziyya (in addition to being called al-Hakimiyya), attracted many of 
Hamza's followers and was in fact the first to declare publicly al- Hakim’s divinity. 
This occasioned several riots in protest at the new preaching, and the ensuing 
unrest was aggravated when, in 410/1019, Hamza sent a delegation to the Fatimid 
qadi al-qudat demanding his conversion. Now the Turkish troops of al-Hakim 
turned against the movement, killing a number of al-Darazi’s followers, while the 
latter managed to take refuge at the Fatimid palace. It was under these circum- 
stances that al-Darazi vanished mysteriously in 410 AH, probably killed whilst in 
the palace. Subsequently, the Fatimid troops besieged Hamza and a number of 
his disciples in the Raydan mosque. But Hamza succeeded in going into hiding, 
and by Rabī II 410/August 1019 he had regained al-Hakim’s favour. Hamza now 
gave the Hakim cult its definitive theological form and developed a strong da‘wa 
organization for the propagation of the new doctrine, under his own overall lead- 
ership. He was assisted by a number of da‘is and disciples, notably Abu Ibrahim 
Isma‘il b. Muhammad al-Tamimi, Abü * Abd Allah Muhammad b. al-Wahb al- 
Qurashi, Abu']-Khayr Salama b. * Abd al-Wahhab al-Sàmurri, and Abu'l-Hasan 
"Ali b. Ahmad al- Tà'1; also known as Baha'al-Din al-Muqtana. The Druze move- 
ment was indeed the cause of much of the unrest that occurred during the closing 
years of al-Hakim’s caliphate. 

Contrary to the claims of some later Sunni authors, there is no evidence sug- 
gesting that al-Hakim himself had in any way encouraged or supported the 
extremist ideas upheld by the founders of the Druze movement. For instance, 
al-Hakim never laid claims to divinity in any of his numerous edicts, and the 
leadership of the da‘wa organization in Cairo was categorically opposed to this 
movement. It was under such circumstances that the leaders of the da‘wa in Cairo 
launched a campaign of their own against the new doctrine. They declared that 
al-Hakim had never supported the extremist ideas propagated by the dissident 
da‘ts, circulating special decrees and documents to this effect. As part of the 
official Fatimid attack on the Hakim cult, al-Kirmani, the most distinguished 
dāT of the time, who had already elaborated (around 404/1013) the stances of 
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the Isma‘ili da‘wa on the doctrine of the imamate in a special treatise,” was 
summoned to Cairo to refute the new doctrine from a theological perspective. In 
Egypt, he produced several works to that end. In 405—406/1014-1015, al-Kirmānī 
wrote a Risala on imamate in general and on al-Hakim’s imamate in particular, 
upholding that al-Hakim was the sole legitimate imam of the time who, like his 
predecessors, was divinely appointed though not divine himself.” In another 
Risāla known as al-Wā'iza,”* composed in 408/1017 as a reply to a pamphlet by 
al-Akhram, al-Kirmani rejects the claim of al-Hakim’s divinity (uluhiyya) and 
accuses the dissenters of ghuluww and kufr. Recognizing that the Druze ‘heresy’ 
was essentially rooted in the hopes for the advent of the Qa’im with its escha- 
tological implications raised by earlier Isma‘ili teaching, al-Kirmani repudiated 
the ideas that the resurrection (qiyama) had occurred with the appearance of 
al-Hakim and that the era of Islam had ended. The era of Islam and the validity 
of its shari'a would, he argued, continue under al-Hakim’s numerous prospective 
successors as imams. He also discussed other issues concerning God, the imam, 
etc., raised by al-Akhram, who, according to al-Kirmani, had propagated his false 
ideas against the wishes of al-Hakim. Another of al-Kirmanr's works, produced 
after 407 AH and discussing the subject of divine unity (al-tawhid),”° also had a 
direct bearing on the controversy. 

Al-Kirmanr's writings, which were widely circulated, were to some extent suc- 
cessful in checking the spread of extremism in the inner circles of the da‘wa orga- 
nization, and influencing many dissident dā Ts to return to the fold of Fatimid 
Isma‘ilism. Nevertheless, the new doctrine expounded by al-Akhram, al-Darazi 
and Hamza continued to spread. When al-Hakim disappeared in 411/1021, 
Hamza and several of his chief assistants went into hiding, while the adherents 
of the Hakim cult became subject to severe persecutions in Egypt during the first 
years under al-Hakim’s successor. In this period, when all activities on behalf 
of the new doctrine had been suspended, the leadership of the Druze move- 
ment was entrusted to al-Muqtana who was apparently in contact with Hamza. 
It is not known when or how Hamza died, but his return was still expected in 
430/1038 by al-Muqtana, who had resumed the open activities of the movement 
in 418/1027. Meanwhile, the Druze movement had been fading in Egypt, from 
where al-Muqtana had sent letters to various regions. The movement acquired 
its greatest success in Syria, where a number of Druze dā īs had been active. In 
fact, the new doctrine seems to have provided the ideology for a wave of peasant 
revolts in Syria, which became the permanent home of the Druzes. 

By 425/1034, al-Muqtana had won many new converts in the eastern Isma'ili 
communities and as far as Multàn,?? where the Isma'ilis had survived the per- 
secutions of the Ghaznawids. Soon, al-Muqtana's leadership was challenged by 
several of his subordinates, notably a certain Ibn al-Kurdi, and Sukayn, who 
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was the leading Druze da‘ in Syria. Thus, the movement lost much of its ear- 
lier vigour and proselytizing success. Al-Muqtana withdrew from his adherents 
after 429/1037, though he continued to send out letters until 435/1043, when the 
active call of the movement also ended. Henceforth, the Druzes became a closed 
community, permitting neither conversion nor apostasy. The extant letters of 
al-Muqtana, together with those written by Hamza and Ismā'īl b. Muhammad 
al-Tamimi, were collected into a canon which today serves as the sacred scripture 
of the Druzes. This canon, arranged in six books, is designated as the Rasa’il al- 
hikma (The Books of Wisdom), also called al-Hikma al-sharifa. The Druzes, who 
are still awaiting the reappearance of al-Hakim and Hamza, guard their sacred 
literature and doctrines most secretly. Today, there are some 300,000 Druzes in 
the Middle East, mainly in Syria, especially in the Hawran mountainous region, 
as well as in Lebanon and Israel. Smaller Druze communities are settled in the 
Americas, Australia and West Africa. 

The doctrines of the Druzes, who call themselves the Muwahhidün, “Unitar- 
ians’, signifying their emphasis on God's unity (al-tawhīd), were based on the 
eschatological expectations of the Isma‘ilis and the special type of Neoplaton- 
ism which had earlier come to be adopted into the cosmological doctrine of 
the Fatimid Isma‘ilis. The founders of the Druze religion were, moreover, greatly 
influenced by certain beliefs, notably the incarnation or hulil of the divine essence 
in human bodies, held by the early Shri ghulat, especially the Khattabiyya, who 
believed in the divinity of the imams. Under such influences, Hamza and his chief 
associates believed in the periodical manifestations of the divine spirit in human 
form. They taught that in their time, the ultimate One, the Godhead, who had 
created the universal intellect or intelligence (al-'agl al-kulli), the first cosmic 
emanation or principle who was himself beyond name or rank, was embodied in 
the person of al-Hakim. In other words, al-Hakim was the last maqam, or locus, 
of the Creator, and it was only by recognising al-Hakim that men could purify 
themselves. On the other hand, Hamza himself had now become the imam, the 
human guide of the believers and the embodiment of the ‘aq al-kullt. However, 
the imam’s function no longer included ta’wil, since the time had arrived for 
the removal of the distinction between the exoteric and esoteric dimensions of 
religion. Henceforth, the imam was to help the believers to realize themselves 
by recognizing the unity of God through al-Hakim. Hamza also expected al- 
Hakim to initiate the final era of the sacred history, abrogating all the previous 
religious laws, including the shari‘a of Islam and its Isma‘ili interpretation. In 
effect, Hamza’s teaching represented a new religion superseding all the previous 
religions, and falling outside Isma‘ilism. This religion laid a special emphasis on 
the here-and-now presence of the One at the expense of the subordinate ema- 
nations in the universe that were ultimately caused by the One. What mattered 
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above all else was the worshipping of the One, revealed clearly in al-Hakim. This 
is why the Druzes refer to their religion as the din al-tawhid. 

On the basis of the Druze emanational doctrine of cosmology, Hamza assigned 
cosmic ranks, derived from corresponding cosmic emanations, to prominent 
members of his da^wa organization. There were five such ranks, called the hudud. 
Besides the universal intellect (al-*agl al-kullt) embodied in Hamza himself, there 
were the universal soul (al-nafs al-kulliyya), the word (al-kalima), the right wing 
(al-janah al-ayman) also called the preceder (al-sabiq), and the left wing (al- 
janah al-aysar) also called the follower (al-tālī). The last four ranks were held, 
respectively, by Isma‘il b. Muhammad al-Tamimi, Muhammad b. al-Wahb al- 
Qurashi, Salama b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Samurri, and Baha’ al-Din al-Muqtana. 
In Druze terminology, these hudid are the five highest ministers, or disciples, of 
al-Hakim, embodying the five highest cosmic emanations or principles. Below 
them, there were three other ranks, viz., dā ī, ma dhūn, and mukāsir (or nagīb), 
in charge of the various aspects of propagating the new faith, corresponding 
to the cosmic principles jadd, fath and khayāl. Subordinated to all these ranks 
were the common believers. From the time ofal-Mugtanā's withdrawal, Hamza's 
hierarchical propaganda organization, including its dā īs and lower dignitaries, 
gradually fell into disuse, and the Druze canon came to serve in place of the absent 
hudid. Since then, while the Druzes have been expecting the return of al-Hakim 
and Hamza, a much simpler religious organization has taken shape amongst the 
Druzes of the Middle East. The members of the Druze community have been 
divided into the *uqqal (singular, 'aqil), “sages, who are initiated into the truths 
of the faith, and the juhhal (singular, jahil), ‘ignorant persons, the majority of 
the uninitiated members, who are not permitted to read the more secret Druze 
writings. Any adult Druze may be initiated after considerable preparation and 
trial. Subsequently, he is obliged to live a strictly religious life. The more learned 
amongst the ‘uqqal are given special authority in the community as shaykhs. They 
spend much time copying the epistles contained in the Druze canon, offering 
spiritual guidance to the juhhaland presiding over various communal ceremonies 
and functions. The Druzes, who possess elaborate doctrines of cosmology and 
eschatology, believe in metempsychosis or tanasukh. According to them, there are 
a fixed number of souls in existence and all souls are reincarnated immediately 
after death in other human bodies. Hamza attacked the Nusayri doctrine that 
the soul of a sinful person may enter the body of lower animals. In the end, when 
al-Hakim and Hamza reappear to establish justice in the world, the best amongst 
the Druzes will be nearest to al-Hakim. 

Al-Hakim’s asceticism increased in the closing years of his reign, when he 
took to nocturnal walks in the streets of Cairo and Fustat as well as long solitary 
excursions in the countryside, especially on the Mugattam hills outside Cairo. 
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Al-Hakim’s end was as enigmatic as his life. On 27 Shawwal 411/13 February 1021, 
he left for one of his usual outings to the Mugattam hills and never returned. 
A futile search was conducted for the thirty-six-year-old caliph and a few days 
later his riding donkey and his clothes, pierced by dagger cuts, were found. His 
body was never recovered, and subsequently several stories came into circulation 
regarding the incident. According to one version, al-Hakim was assassinated, 
perhaps on the order of his half-sister, Sitt al-Mulk, whose own life had been 
threatened by the caliph. According to another version, he was killed and his body 
was carefully hidden at the instigation of Hamza, so as to enable the Druze leaders 
to capitalize on the caliph’s mysterious disappearance for their own religious 
purposes. In fact, the Druzes interpret al-Hakim’s disappearance as a voluntary 
retreat initiating his ghayba or occultation. His caliphate and imamate had lasted 
just over twenty-four years. 


al-Zahir and Sitt al-Mulk 


In the immediate aftermath of al-Hakim’s disappearance, his half-sister Sitt al- 
Mulk, or Sayyidat al-Mulk, played a key role in ensuring the smooth succession to 
the Fatimid throne ofal-Hakim's sole son Abu'l-Hasan ' Ali, with the caliphal title 
of Zahir li-I‘zaz Din Allah.”’ The daughter of the Fatimid caliph-imam al-‘Aziz, 
Sitt al-Mulk was born in 359/970 at Mansiriyya and, like many other daughters of 
Fatimid caliphs, she never married, for dynastic reasons. On al-‘Aziz’s death, she 
had evidently attempted in vain to get a cousin, a son of‘ Abd Allah b. al-Mu‘izz, to 
succeed to the Fatimid caliphate rather than her own much younger half-brother 
al-Hakim. Subsequently, this influential and shrewd Fatimid princess with a large 
retinue and impressive land properties seems to have exercised some influence 
on al-Hakim. However, during the final years of al-Hakim’s rule relations had 
deteriorated between the caliph and his sister, who gave protection in her palace 
to al-Hakim’s son ‘Ali and his mother. As already noted, in 404/1013—1014, al- 
Hakim had bypassed his sole son and had instead designated a cousin, ‘Abd 
al-Rahim b. Ilyas, as heir apparent. For the remainder of al-Hakim’s reign, the 
youthful ‘Ali, the future caliph al-Zahir, was brought up and educated in Sitt 
al-Mulk’s palace under her close tutelage. 

On al-Hakim’s disappearance, Sitt al-Mulk used all her power and influence 
to eliminate ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ilyas, who was then serving as the governor of 
Damascus. He was lured to Cairo where he was imprisoned and later met his 
death under obscure circumstances. At the same time, she publicly denounced 
the Kutama chief Ibn Dawwas, who had been implicated in al-Hakim's death, and 
had him executed. At any rate, about forty days after al-Hakim's disappearance, 
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Sitt al-Mulk had her sixteen-year-old nephew, Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali, proclaimed as 
caliph and imam, while she retained the reins of government in her own hands 
as regent.”* For the next two years, until her death in 413/1023, Sitt al-Mulk, who 
is given various names in the sources, such as al-sayyida al- ‘amma (the princess- 
aunt), ruled efficiently to restore order to the affairs of the Fatimid state, also 
addressing certain earlier religious and social policies which had caused various 
grievances. It may be noted here that from the time of al-Zahir, the Fatimid throne 
always fell to children or minors, while regents, viziers or military commanders 
held the actual reins of power for extended periods. 

After Sitt al-Mulk, who had also re-opened negotiations with Byzantium, real 
political authority came to be vested in al-Zahir’s wasita, and later wazir, ‘Ali 
b. Ahmad al-Jarjarā'ī, whose hands had been cut off on al-Hakim’s orders. Al- 
Jarjara'1 ruled with the help of other notables of the state and without the partic- 
ipation of the young caliph. In 415/1024, Egypt suffered a severe famine, which 
lasted for several years and led to an economic crisis and riots in Cairo and else- 
where. In 416/1025, the Fatimid regime began once again to persecute the Sunnis, 
culminating in the expulsion of all the Mālikī fagīhs from Egypt. In 423/1032, 
partial agreement was reached between the Fātimid and the Byzantine empires, 
permitting the Byzantine emperor to reconstruct the ruined Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Meanwhile, the da‘wa continued to be active in many 
regions. In particular, the Ismā'īlī dā īs won many converts in ‘Iraq, having taken 
advantage of the disturbances caused by the Turkish soldiery during the reign of 
the Buyid Jalal al-Dawla (416—435/1025—1044). 

Fatimid control of Syria was seriously threatened during the caliphate of al- 
Zahir by the alliance between the Jarrahids of Palestine, the Kalbis of central 
Syria and the Kilabis of northern Syria. In 415/1024—1025, the Jarrahid Hassan b. 
Mufarrij renewed a pact of cooperation with the Kalbid Sinan b. Sulayman and 
the Kilabid Salih b. Mirdas, who had already seized Aleppo from the lieutenant of 
the Fatimids in the previous year. According to this pact, Damascus was allotted 
to Sinan, Aleppo to Salih and Palestine to the ambitious Hassan. These allies 
defeated the Fatimid forces at ‘Asqalan. After Sinan’s death, however, the Kalbis 
rallied to the side of the Fatimids, enabling the Fatimid general Anūshtigin al- 
Duzbari to defeat the joint forces of Hassan and Salih at Uqhuwana in Palestine 
in 420/1029, and to reoccupy Damascus. Salih b. Mirdas was killed in battle, and 
Hassan, together with his Tayy tribesmen, took refuge in Byzantine territory. 
Due to the efforts of Anüshtigin, who seized Aleppo from the Mirdasids in 
429/1038, Fatimid domination was re-established in Syria and then extended to 
the neighbouring areas as far as Harrān, Sarūj and Ragga. The seventh Fatimid 
caliph al-Zahir died of plague in his early thirties in Sha! ban 427/June 1036, after 
an imamate and caliphate of fifteen years. 
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Al-Zāhir was succeeded by his seven-year-old son, Abü Tamim Ma'add, who 
adopted the laqab of al-Mustansir bi'llah. He had been designated as wali al-‘ahd 
at the age of eight months, in 421/1030.”” Al-Mustansir's caliphate, lasting almost 
sixty lunar years (427—487/1036—1094), was the longest of his dynasty. His reign 
also marked the closing phase of the classical Fatimid period. While it witnessed 
numerous vicissitudes, the overall fortunes of the Fatimid caliphate now clearly 
began their irreversible decline. 

During the first nine years of al-Mustansir's reign, real political authority 
remained in the hands of al-Jarjarā'ī, who had retained the vizierate, while al- 
Mustansir's mother Rasad, a Sūdānī, had started her regency and continually 
intrigued behind the scenes.” On al-Jarjara'i's death in 436/1044, all power was 
seized and maintained for a long period by the queen mother who had maintained 
close relations with Abü Sa'd al-Tustari, a Jewish merchant who had originally 
brought her to Egypt. Under the influence of Abü Sa'd, she now appointed a 
renegade Jew, Sadaqa b. Yüsuf, to the vizierate. Meanwhile, the racial rivalries 
in the Fātimid army had started to provide a major cause of unrest in Egypt, 
often leading to open rioting and factional fighting. Berbers, Turks, Daylamis and 
Arabs, all undisciplined and hateful to one another, usually joined forces however 
in their common opposition to the black regiments. The latter consisted of large 
numbers of Sudani slaves purchased for the army with the active encouragement 
of the queen mother. The persistent intrigues of the Fatimid court added their 
own share of trouble to this chaotic milieu. Both Abü Sa'd, who had held the reins 
of power with the queen mother, and the vizier Sadaqa fell victim to the rivalries 
within the inner circles of the court. In 439/1047, Sadaqa, in conspiracy with 
the Turkish guards, had Abü Sa'd murdered, but the queen mother retaliated by 
arranging Sadaqa's own assassination in the following year. It was against this 
background that inept viziers replaced one another, while the overall situation 
of Egypt deteriorated. In 442/1050, as an exception to the rule, the vizierate 
was entrusted to a capable person, the qadi Aba Muhammad b. * Ali al-Yazuri, 
who held that office for eight years and restored some order to the state. With 
the execution of al-Yazuri in 450/1058, factional fights and internal disorders 
erupted in an intensified manner. Al-Yazuri was followed, in rapid succession, 
by numerous ineffective viziers, while the Fatimid state underwent a period of 
decline, accompanied by the breakdown of the civil administration, chaos in the 
army and the exhaustion of the public treasury. 

Matters came to a head in 454/1062, when open warfare broke out near Cairo, 
between the Turks, aided by the Berbers, and the black troops. The Südanis were 
finally defeated in 459/1067, after which they were driven to the region of the 
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Sa‘id. The victorious commander of the Turks, Nasir al-Dawla, a descendant of 
the Hamdanids and a former governor of Damascus, now became the effective 
authority in Egypt. He easily wrested all power from al-Mustansir, and even 
rebelled against the helpless Fatimid caliph. In 462/1070, Nasir al-Dawla had the 
khutba pronounced in the name of the‘ Abbasid caliph al-Qa’im (422-467/1031- 
1075) in Alexandria and elsewhere in lower Egypt. In the meantime, Egypt was 
going through a serious economic crisis, marked by a shortage of food and even 
famine, which were caused by the low level of the Nile for seven consecutive 
years, from 457/1065 to 464/1072, as well as by the constant plundering and 
ravaging of the land by Turkish troops, all resulting in the total disruption of the 
country’s agriculture. During these years, Egypt had become prey to the utmost 
misery. ?' People were reduced to eating dogs and cats, and provoked to all sorts of 
atrocities and crimes. Al-Mustansir was forced to sell his treasure in order to meet 
the insatiable demands of Nasir al-Dawla and his Turks. The Fatimid palaces, 
too, were looted by the Turkish guards, who also caused the most regrettable 
destruction of the Fatimid libraries at Cairo in 461/1068-1069.'°° Fustat was 
twice pillaged and burned on Nasir al-Dawla’s orders. During these desperate 
years, disturbances and rioting, caused by famine, disease and the tyranny of Nasir 
al-Dawla, became widespread and eventually led to the complete breakdown of 
law and order. A growing portion of the population, including the caliph’s own 
family, were now obliged to seek refuge outside Egypt, mainly in Syria and ‘Iraq, 
and various stories are related of the extreme destitution to which al-Mustansir 
himself was reduced, in his royal quarters in Cairo. 

It was under such circumstances that fighting broke out even amongst the Turks 
themselves, leading to the assassination of Nasir al-Dawla by the commander of 
a rival Turkish faction in 465/1073. In the same year, the seven-year famine was 
greatly alleviated by a good harvest. Al-Mustansir now decided to deal effectively 
with the deteriorating situation, and secretly appealed for help from an Armenian 
general in Syria, Badr al-Jamali, the governor of ‘ Akka (Acre). Badr was initially 
a slave of the Syrian amir Jamal al-Dawla, whence his name al-Jamali, but he 
rapidly rose in rank and twice became the Fatimid governor of Damascus, in 
455/1063 and in 458/1066.'°° Badr al-Jamali accepted the caliph’s summons on 
the condition of taking his Armenian troops with him. He arrived in Cairo 
in Jumada I 466/January 1074, and, through intrigue, immediately succeeded 
in killing all the rebellious Turkish leaders, who had not suspected the general’s 
mission. Having thus saved al-Mustansir and the Fatimid caliphate from definite 
downfall, Badr speedily restored order in various parts of Egypt. Badr al-Jamali 
acquired the highest positions of the Fatimid state, becoming also the first person 
to be designated as the ‘Vizier of the Pen and of the Sword’ (wazir al-sayf wa’l- 
qalam), with full delegated powers. He became not only the commander of the 
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armies, amir al-juytsh, his best-known title, but also the head of the civil, judicial 
and even religious administrations. His titles, besides wazir, thus included those 
of qadi al-qudat and da‘ al-du‘at. Indeed, it was primarily due to his efforts that 
Egypt came to enjoy peace and relative prosperity during the remaining twenty 
years of al-Mustansir’s caliphate. 

Territorially, the overall extent of the Fatimid empire began to decline during al- 
Mustansir's reign. With Anüshtigin's seizure of Aleppo in 429/1038, the Fatimids 
had reached the zenith of their power in Syria. Thereafter, their domination of 
Syria and Palestine was quickly brought to an end. In 433/1041, Palestine was 
once more in revolt under the Jarrahid Hassan, and in the same year Aleppo fell 
again to a Mirdāsid, Thimāl b. Mirdās. The Fatimids attempted in vain to regain 
Aleppo during 440—441/1048—1049, andalthough Thimal submitted temporarily 
to al-Mustansir in 449/1057, northern Syria was irrevocably lost to the Fatimids 
in 452/1060. The Mirdāsids, who had often accorded only nominal allegiance to 
the Fatimids, transferred their allegiance to the “Abbasids and their new Saljüq 
overlords in 462/1070, in spite of the disapproval of their subjects, who for 
the most part had adhered to Shrism. The Mirdāsids, like many other Muslim 
dynasties, now faced the growing menace of the Saljiiq Turks, who were rapidly 
advancing from the east and laying the foundations of a powerful new empire. 


The Saljūgs and al-Basāsīrī 


The Saljūgs, as a family of chieftains, had led the Oghuz (Arabic, Ghuzz) Turks, 
during the early decades of the 5th/11th century, westwards from Khwarazm and 
Transoxania. The Saljüq leader Tughril, who had defeated the Ghaznawids and 
proclaimed himself sultan at Nishapür in 429/1038, soon conquered the greater 
part of Persia, and then crossed into *Iraq. The Saljüqs regarded themselves as the 
champions of Sunni Islam, which gave them a suitable pretext for wanting to free 
the ‘Abbasids from the tutelage of the Shī ī Büyids, and to rid the Muslim world 
of the Shri Fatimids. Thus, Tughril entered Baghdad in Ramadan 447/December 
1055, and soon after extinguished the rule of the Buyids of “Iraq by deposing and 
imprisoning the last member of the dynasty, al-Malik al-Rahim Khusraw Fīrūz 
(440—447/1048—1055). The ‘Abbasid caliph al-Oā'im now confirmed Tughril’s 
title of sultan, and Tughril announced his intention of sending expeditions against 
the Fatimids in Syria and Egypt. However, dissent within the Saljūg camp and 
the pro-Fatimid activities of al-Basasiri in ‘Iraq prevented the founder of the 
Saljūg sultanate from carrying out his design against the Fatimids, whose cause 
achieved an unprecedented though brief success in “Iraq. 

Abu’l-Harith Arslan al-Basasiri, originally a Turkish slave, had become a chief 
military figure in “Iraq during the final decade of Biyid rule there. Al-Malik al- 
Rahim’s seven-year reign in Baghdad was marked by continuous violence and 
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rioting due to the lack of discipline of the Turkish troops, the Sunnī—Shī ī con- 
flict, and the troubles caused by various Būyid and "Ugaylid pretenders as well 
as local Arab tribesmen. In this turbulent situation, Basra and other towns were 
temporarily seized by the rebellious Turkish general al-Basāsīrī, who had a pow- 
erful adversary at Baghdad in the person of the ‘Abbasid vizier Ibn al-Muslima. 
The latter, who had secretly established an alliance with Tughril and who, like the 
“Abbasid caliph, had accepted the Saljūgs' arrival in Baghdad, accused al-Basasiri 
of being in league with the Fātimids. Al-Basāsīrī, who had Shri leanings, now 
appealed to al-Mustansir for assistance to conquer Baghdad in his name. In the 
meantime, riots had broken out in the ‘Abbasid capital, in protest at the ravages 
of Tughril’s troops. Modern scholarship has revealed that the celebrated Fatimid 
da‘ al-Mu’ayyad al-Shīrāzī had a major part in creating anti-Saljüq disorders 
and in directing al-Basasiri’s moves. In 448/1056—1057, Fatimid propaganda, 
accompanied by military measures under the overall direction of al-Mu’ayyad, 
was intensified. Benefiting also from the excesses of the Turkomans, it met with 
success in Mawsil, Wāsit, and Kūfa, where the khutba was read in al-Mustansir’s 
name. After receiving a substantial gift of money and arms from Cairo, deliv- 
ered to al-Basāsīrī at Rahba by al-Mu’ayyad, and aided by his brother-in-law, the 
Mazyadid ruler Dubays (408—474/1018—1081), and by numerous Arab tribes- 
men, al-Basasiri inflicted a heavy defeat on the Saljüqs in the region of Sinjar in 
448/1057. After this defeat the Fatimids were again acknowledged by the‘ Uqaylids 
of Mawsil. Soon afterwards, Tughril took Mawsil but was prevented from adopt- 
ing further measures against al-Basasiri due to the revolt of his own half-brother, 
Ibrahim Inal, who aspired to seize the Saljüq sultanate for himself with the assis- 
tance of al-Basasiri and the Fatimids. 

The departure of Tughril for western Persia to subdue [nal provided a suit- 
able opportunity for al-Basasiri to expand his activities. Shortly afterwards, in 
Dhu'l-Qa'da 450/December 1058, al-Basasiri easily managed to enter Baghdad, 
accompanied by the ‘Uqaylid Quraysh (443—453/1052-1061). Now the Shri form 
of adhan or call to prayer was instituted in Baghdad, where the khutba was also 
pronounced in the name of the Fatimid al-Mustansir. Al-Basasiri, drawing pop- 
ular support from both Sunnis and Shris who had been united in their hatred 
of the Saljüq soldiery, then attacked the “Abbasid palace. He agreed, however, 
to leave al-Qa'im in the protection of the "Ugaylid Ouraysh, to the great dis- 
appointment of al-Mustansir, who had expected to receive the ‘Abbasid as a 
captive in Cairo. But al-Basāsīrī did send the ‘Abbasid caliphal insignia to the 
Fatimid capital.'!°* Subsequently, al- Basasiri took possession of Wasit and Basra, 
while failing to gain Khūzistān for the Fātimids. However, al-Basāsīrī was aban- 
doned by Cairo when he was at the height of his power, so his success was thus 
bound to be short-lived. The Fātimid vizier Ibn al-Maghribī, who had succeeded 
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al-Yazuri, refused to extend any further help to al-Basasiri. Meanwhile, Tughril 
had repressed Inal’s revolt and was preparing to return to Baghdad. He proposed 
to leave al-Basāsīrī in Baghdad, provided he would renounce his Fatimid alle- 
giance and restore al-Qa’im to the throne. Al-Basāsīrī rejected this offer and left 
Baghdad in Dhu'l-Qa' da 451/December 1059. A few days later, Tughril entered 
Baghdad and was met by the freed “Abbasid caliph. Al-Basasiri was pursued and 
killed shortly afterwards near Kufa by the Saljiiqs, who also carried out an inten- 
sive persecution of the ‘Iraqi Shi‘is. Thus ended the Fatimid ambitions in “Iraq 
and the episode of al-Basasiri, who for a year had gained the acknowledgement 
of Fatimid suzerainty at the ‘Abbasid capital.'°° 

The Saljūg empire was consolidated in the reigns of Tughril’s nephew and 
successor Alp Arslan (455—465/1063—1073) and the latter's son Malikshah (465— 
485/1073—1092), who both depended greatly on the organizational talent of 
their illustrious Persian vizier, Nizam al-Mulk. At the same time, the Saljüqs had 
continued to expand their territories, never abandoning their dream of marching 
on to Egypt and overthrowing the Shr1 dynasty of the Fatimids. Fatimid Egypt 
was now in complete disorder, and the rivalries between the Berber and Turkish 
troops had brought unrest to Syria as well. As a result, the Fātimid governors of 
Damascus could not exert their authority effectively, nor could they check the 
Turkoman bands who had appeared in Syria as early as 447/1055. Even Badr al- 
Jamalr's efforts to enforce Fatimid sovereignty in Damascus during the years 455— 
456/1063—1064 and 458—460/1066—1068 had proved futile. Under these desperate 
circumstances, the Fatimids, according to prevalent custom, hired the services 
of a Turkoman chieftain, Atsiz b. Uvak, to subdue the rebellious Arab tribes of 
Palestine. But Atsiz himself revolted against the Fatimids and occupied Jerusalem 
in 463/1071. Later, after Badr’s departure for Egypt, Atsiz, who was now carving 
outa principality for himself in Palestine and Syria, seized Damascus in 468/1076. 
All subsequent attempts by Badr to regain Damascus proved futile and Syria 
remained permanently lost to the Fatimids. In 469/1077, Atsiz attacked Cairo 
itself, but was defeated and driven back by Badr. When threatened by a Fatimid 
expedition, Atsiz appealed to Malikshah, who responded by despatching his 
brother Tutush to Syria. In 471/1078-1079, Damascus, having been surrendered 
by Atsiz to Tutush, became the capital of the new Saljtiq principality of Syria and 
Palestine. By the end of al-Mustansir’s rule, out of the former Fatimid possessions 
in Syria and Palestine, only ‘Asqalan and a few coastal towns, like Acre and 
Tyre, still remained in Fatimid hands. In the meantime, relations had stayed 
friendly between the Byzantines and Fatimids, following the signing in 429/1038 
of a thirty-year peace treaty which also permitted the Byzantines to rebuild 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. In particular, the emperor Constantine IX 
Monomachus (1042-1055) maintained excellent relations with al-Mustansir and 
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supplied Egypt with wheat after the famine of 446/1054. Subsequently, when 
the Fatimids refused to cooperate with Byzantium against the Saljüqs, relations 
cooled somewhat between the two states, to be later ameliorated by the exchange 
of several embassies, including one in 461/1069 during the reign of Romanus IV 
Diogenes (1068-1071). 

The success of the Saljūgs also affected the position and influence of the 
Fātimids in certain parts of Arabia. In 462/1069—1070, the sharif of Mecca 
informed Alp Arslan that henceforth the khutba in Mecca would be read in 
the names of the “Abbasid caliph and the Saljūg sultan, and no longer for the 
Fatimids. Thereupon, he abolished the Shri adhan. The sharif was rewarded by 
a generous pension from the Saljuiqs. After a brief return to Fatimid allegiance 
during 467—473/1074—1081, the holy cities of the Hijaz passed permanently out 
of Fatimid control. On the other hand, the Fatimid Isma' ili cause achieved a new 
success in Yaman during the reign of al-Mustansir, through the efforts of the 
Isma'ili dynasty of the Sulayhids. 


The Sulayhids of Yaman 


In Yaman, with the death of the da Ibn Hawshab Mansur al-Yaman, who was a 
faithful supporter of ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi, and with the extinction of the Isma‘ili 
state he had founded there, Ismā'īlism had come to face a major religio-political 
setback. Nevertheless, the Isma‘ili da‘wa had continued to be active in Yaman 
throughout the 4th/10th century, though in a dormant form, receiving the secret 
allegiance of several Yamani tribes, especially some of the Bani Hamdan. For 
this obscure period of more than one century, lasting until the early years of al- 
Mustansir’s caliphate, only the names of the successive Yamani dā Ts, starting with 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas who succeeded Ibn Hawshab, have been preserved.'°° At the 
time, amidst continuous tribal strife, Yaman was ruled by several independent 
dynasties. These included the Ziyadids (204—412/819—1021), with their capital 
at Zabid in the region of Tihama, the Ya'furids (247—387/861—997) who estab- 
lished themselves at San‘a’ and Janad, and the Najahids, who were originally the 
Abyssinian slaves of the Ziyadids but eventually succeeded the latter in 412/1021, 
ruling intermittently over Zabid until 554/1159, while the Zaydi imams held 
Sa‘da in northern Yaman. During the period around 377/987 the Isma'ili da^wa 
had succeeded in gaining the allegiance of only one Yamani ruler, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Qahtan, the last Ya‘furid amir. By the time of the Fatimid al-Zahir, the headship 
of the Yamani da‘wa had come to be vested in a certain Sulayman b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Zawahi, a very learned da‘7 and influential man living in the mountainous 
region of Haraz. Sulayman chose as his successor ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Sulayhi, 
the son of the qadi of Haraz, who was also an important Hamdani chieftain. 
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“Ali, who in time came to lead pilgrim caravans to Mecca, had studied Isma‘ili 
doctrines under Sulayman and eventually became the dā Ts assistant. 

In 439/1047, *Ali b. Muhammad al-Sulayhi, who had already made contact 
with the da‘wa headquarters in Cairo, established himself in Masar, a locality in 
Haraz, where he constructed fortifications. This marked the foundation of the 
Sulayhid dynasty, which ruled over Yaman as vassals of the Fatimids for almost 
one century, until 532/1138." Receiving much support from the Hamdani, 
Himyari, and other Yamani tribes, ' Ali started on a career of conquest, everywhere 
instituting the Fatimid khutba. In 452/1060, he seized Zabid, killing its ruler al- 
Najah, founder of the Najahid dynasty, who had earlier incited the Zaydis of 
Sa‘da against him. “Ali appointed his brother-in-law, As‘ad b. Shihab, to the 
governorship of Zabid and its dependencies in Tihama, and then proceeded 
to expel the Zaydis from San‘a’, which became his own capital. In 454/1062, 
he conquered ‘Adan, but the Banū Ma‘n were permitted to continue for some 
time as rulers there, though now as tributaries of the Sulayhids. In 476/1083, 
the Sulayhids conferred “Adan’s governorship on two Hamdani brothers, al- 
‘Abbas and al-Mas‘td b. al-Karam (or al-Mukarram), who founded the Isma‘ili 
dynasty of the Zuray'ids (476—569/1083—1173). By 455/1063, “Ali al-Sulayhi had 
subjugated all of Yaman, while his influence extended from Mecca to Hadramawt. 
"Alī, who desired to meet al-Mustansir, in 454/1062 sent Lamak b. Malik al- 
Hammadi, the chief qadi of Yaman, to Cairo to discuss his prospective visit.'°° 
Lamak remained in Cairo for five years and eventually had an audience with 
al-Mustansir. During those years, Lamak stayed at the Dar al-'Ilm with the chief 
da'i al-Mu'ayyad, who furthered his religious knowledge and also acquainted 
him with the intricacies of Fātimid Isma'ili teachings. The Egyptian mission of 
the da^? Lamak, who upon returning to Yaman became one of the main Isma'ili 
leaders and the executive head of the da‘wa there, and his friendly relationship 
with al-Mu’ayyad, served to bring Yaman yet closer to the central headquarters 
of the Ismā'īlī da‘wa. The exceptionally close ties between the Sulayhids and the 
Fatimids are well attested to by numerous letters sent by the Fatimid chancery 
to the Sulayhid ‘Ali and his successors, being mostly issued on the orders of 
al-Mustansir. ° 

“Ali b. Muhammad al-Sulayhi, who never succeeded in visiting Egypt, had 
set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca when he and a number of his relatives were 
murdered in 459/1067, in a surprise attack by the sons of al-Najah in revenge for 
their father. “Ali was succeeded by his son al-Mukarram Ahmad (d. 477/1084) 
and then by other Sulayhids. However, from the latter part ofal-Mukarram’s rule, 
during which time much of northern Yaman was lost to the Zaydi Qasimi amirs, 
effective authority in the Sulayhid state through which Fatimid sovereignty came 
to be extended to other parts of Arabia like ‘Uman and Bahrayn, was exercised 
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by al-Mukarram’s consort, al-Sayyida Arwa bint Ahmad al-Sulayhi. Known also 
as al-Malika al-Sayyida and al-Sayyida al-Hurra, she was a capable queen and 
a most remarkable personality.''° One of her first acts was to transfer the seat 
of the Sulayhid state from San‘a’ to Dht Jibla, where she built a new palace and 
transformed the old one into a mosque. She maintained close relations with al- 
Mustansir and his next two successors in the Fatimid dynasty during her long rule. 
Upon her death in 532/1138, marking the effective end of the Sulayhid dynasty, 
Yaman became subject to the authority of local dynasties, including the Zuray‘ids 
of “Adan and the Hamdanids of San‘a’, who adhered to Hafizi Isma‘ilism and 
were overthrown in 569/1173 by the Sunni Ayyubids, the new masters of Egypt, 
Syria and Yaman. 

The Sulayhids played a crucial part in the renewed efforts of the Fatimids 
to spread the Isma‘ili da‘wa on the Indian subcontinent. As noted, Mahmud 
of Ghazna persecuted the Isma‘ilis of Sind and destroyed their state in Multan. 
However, Isma'ilism managed to survive, in a greatly reduced and inactive form, 
in the Indus valley. Soon afterwards, the Druze leaders acquired followers from 
amongst the surviving Isma‘ilis of Sind who no longer had any direct contacts 
with the da‘wa headquarters in Fatimid Egypt. And the Ghaznawids, fearing 
the revival of Isma'ili activity in Sind and other eastern territories under their 
control, in 423/1032 tried and executed Hasanak, Mahmid’s last vizier, who had 
earlier accepted a robe of honour from the Fatimid al-Zahir, on charges of being 
a Qarmati (Isma‘ili).''' But now, in the reign of al-Mustansir, a new Isma‘ili 
community was founded in Gujarat, in western India, by the dā 7s sent from 
Yaman. According to the traditional accounts of the origins of this community, |!” 
it was in 460/1067—1068 that a da‘ named “Abd Allah arrived in Khambayat 
(Khambhat), modern Cambay, in Gujarat, where he started the da‘wa and soon 
won many converts, including the local rulers. “Abd Allah had been sent from 
Yaman by Lamakb. Malik, who had then recently returned to Yaman from his long 
visit to Egypt, most probably on the instructions of the chief da? al-Mu'ayyad. 
The Sulayhids evidently supervised the selection and despatch of das to western 
India, with the knowledge and approval of al-Mustansir himself. There are extant 
Fatimid documents indicating that the Sulayhid al-Mukarram, for instance, sent 
a certain dā ī Marzuban b. Ishaq to India in 476/1083, while in 481/1088, the 
latter’s eldest son Ahmad was selected to head the da‘wa in India after his father’s 
death and upon the recommendation of the Sulayhid queen Arwa, who was 
officially put in charge of the affairs of the Indian da‘wa.'!? It is a testimony 
to Arwa’s capabilities that al-Mustansir eventually appointed her as the hujja of 
Yaman shortly after the death of her husband in 477/1084. This represented the 
first application of the rank of hujja, or indeed any high rank in the Isma‘ili da‘wa 
hierarchy, to a woman. 
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The da‘wa in western India maintained its close ties with Yaman, and the 
Isma'ili community founded in the second half of the 5th/11th century in Gujarat 
in fact evolved into the modern Tayyibi Bohra community. It should be added that 
the revitalization of the Isma‘ili da‘wa in Yaman and India may have been directly 
related to the Fātimids new interests in trading with India, and in diverting the 
Near Eastern trade with Asia away from the Persian Gulf route, favourable to 
the ‘Abbasids, to the Red Sea. As a result, the Fatimids had become concerned 
with developing and channelling any existing and prospective mercantile trade 
through an old route passing through the port of ' Aydhab, on the African coast 
of the Red Sea, to Yaman and ‘Adan, from where merchant ships sailed to various 
harbours on the west coast of India. In medieval times, Cambay was one of the 
most important of these Indian ports, having also close commercial ties with 
Yaman. It is, therefore, quite likely that the extension of the da‘wa in Yaman and 
Gujarat, in al-Mustansir’s time, occurred in connection with the development 
of the new Fatimid commercial interests and policies, which necessitated the 


utilization of Yaman as a safe base along the Red Sea trade route to India.''* 


Fatimid dominions in North Africa 


In North Africa, the Fatimid dominions were by now practically reduced to 
only Egypt itself. About the year 440/1048, the fourth Zirid ruler al-Mu'izz b. 
Badis, who had already persecuted the Shr'is of Ifriqiya, formally renounced 
the suzerainty of the Fatimids and placed himself under that of the “Abbasids. 
As a result of this complete rupture with Cairo, the khutba came to be read 
in the name of the “Abbasid caliph in Zirid territories. The Maliki ‘ulama’ of 
Qayrawan, in order to satisfy the predominantly Sunni public opinion of Ifriqiya, 
thus succeeded in replacing Shi ism with Sunnism as the official creed ofthe Zirid 
state. Though al-Mu'izz later in 446/1054—1055 returned briefly to the allegiance 
of the Fatimids, as did his successor Tamim b. al-Mu'izz (454—501/1062—1108) 
during the early years of his own reign, the Fatimids had now permanently 
lost Ifriqiya, their oldest dominion in North Africa. Soon, various independent 
principalities sprang up in other parts of the Maghrib, in territories dependent 
on Ifriqiya. According to traditional accounts of these developments, the Fatimid 
vizier al-Yazuri had convinced al-Mustansir, who lacked sufficient military power, 
that he should punish the disloyal Zirid al-Mu‘izz by encouraging a number of 
Arab bedouin tribes, based close to the Nile valley, to migrate towards Ifriqiya. 
By this measure, the Fatimid caliph would rid himself of these troublesome Arab 
tribesmen, while at the same time taking vengeance on the Zirids. The bedouins, 
led by the Bant Hilal and Banü Sulaym, captured Barqa and then penetrated 
Ifrīgiya proper. Defeating the Zīrids decisively in 443/1051—1052, they plundered 
the countryside and towns ruthlessly. These bedouins, supplemented by new 
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arrivals, gradually spread through North Africa in what became known as the 
Hilālī invasion.!!” 

By449/1057, the Zīrid al-Muʻizz was obliged to abandon his capital, Oayrawān, 
and to seek refuge in Mahdiyya, then governed by his son Tamīm, while the Zīrid 
domains were breaking up into different principalities. When al-Muʻizz repu- 
diated al-Mustansir, his cousin al-Oā'id b. Hammād (419—446/1028—1054), the 
second Hammadid ruler, also temporarily cast off Fatimid suzerainty. Soon after- 
wards, the Hammadids, who were equally hard pressed by the westward migrating 
Arab bedouins, returned to Fatimid allegiance. But the last Hammadid, Yahya b. 
al-‘Aziz, before surrendering in 547/1152 to the Almohads or al-Muwahhidün, 
had already renounced his allegiance to the Fatimids in 543/1148. A few years 
later, the Zirid territories, limited to the coastline of Ifriqiya, also passed into the 
hands of the Almohads. The later Zirids are mainly known for their maritime 
activity and corsair raids, though they failed to take command of the Mediter- 
ranean from the Normans of Sicily. The last Zirid, al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, was driven 
out of Mahdiyya in 543/1148 by Roger II, king of Sicily. Al-Hasan had tried in 
vain to pay homage to the Fatimid caliph so that the latter would intervene on his 
behalf with the Normans. He was reinstated in Mahdiyya by ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
(524—558/1130—1163), the founder of the Almohad dynasty, but who then some 
eight years later exiled him permanently. Sicily, in the meantime, whose Kalbid 
amīrs had recognized the nominal suzerainty of the Fātimids, had been con- 
guered by the Normans. The Fātimids had long since lost their interest in Sicily 
and did not find it difficult to cultivate friendly relations with Norman Sicily.''° 
With the Norman conquest of Sicily in 463/1070—1071, Barqa had become the 
western limit of the Fātimid state under al-Mustansir. 


The da'wa activities and religious policy 


The Fatimid da‘wa activities reached their peak in al-Mustansir’s time. The da‘wa 
organization, which had acquired a definite shape under al- Hakim, was expanded 
during al-Mustansir’s long imamate. Many das now operated not only inside 
Egypt and other Fatimid dominions but also outside the Fatimid state. The 
da‘wa was particularly active in ‘Iraq and in various parts of Persia, notably Fars, 
Isfahan, Rayy, where Hasan-i Sabbah the future leader of the Nizari Isma'ilis 
was converted, and Khurasan. The Isma‘ili da‘wa continued to exist in a sub- 
dued form also in Transoxania, where Isma‘ilism maintained secret followers 
in the last years of the Sāmānids and in the subsequent decades. Amongst its 
adherents, there ranked the father and brother of Ibn Sīnā (Latin, Avicenna), 
the celebrated philosopher-physician who was born near Bukhārā in 370/980 
and died in Hamadān in 428/1037. Ibn Sīnā himself became acquainted with the 
tenets of Isma'ilism at an early age through the scholarly discussions held at the 
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house of his father, ‘Abd Allah, a Samanid official, and he perused the Epistles of 
the Ikhwan al-Safa’, though he himself did not adhere to the Isma‘ili faith, into 
which he was born.!!” After the Samanids, the da‘wa seems to have met with 
greater success in Central Asia. In 436/1044—1045, a large number of Isma‘ilis, 
who had been converted by Fatimid da‘is and who recognized the imamate of 
al-Mustansir, were massacred in Bukhara and elsewhere in Transoxania on the 
orders of the local Qarakhanid ruler Bughra Khan. But Isma‘ilism survived in 
that region, and later in 488/1095, Ahmad b. Khidr, another Qarakhanid who 
ruled over Bukhara, Samarqand and western Farghana, was accused by the local 
Sunni ‘ulama’ of having embraced Isma‘ilism, and was executed.!!* Later, more 
will be said about the Fatimid da‘wa of this time in Persia. It is a fact, however, 
that during al-Mustansir's reign, the Fatimid da ‘fs, under the central direction of 
Cairo, succeeded in spreading Fatimid Isma‘ilism in many regions of the Islamic 
world, and in gaining the recognition of their numerous converts for al-Mustansir 
as the rightful imam of the time. It was also due to the efforts of the da‘wa that 
the suzerainty of the Fatimids came to be established in Sulayhid Yaman, and 
that Isma'ilism was introduced to an important area like western India. 

The most prominent Fatimid da‘ of al- Mustansir's time was al-Mu'ayyad fi'l- 
Din Abt Nasr Hibat Allah b. Abi ‘Imran Musa b. Dà'üd al-Shirazi, who was also 
a prolific writer, a poet, as well as a political organizer and a military strategist.'!” 
He was born around 390/1000 in Shiraz, where his father, coming from a Day- 
lami Isma‘ili family, was himself a dā ī with some influence in the Büyid circles 
of Fars. Al-Mu’ayyad probably succeeded his father as the chief da‘ of Fars, and 
in 429/1037—1038 entered the service of the Būyid Abū Kālījār Marzubān (415— 
440/1024—1048), who ruled over various provinces from his capital at Shīrāz. 
The subsequent decades in al-Mu’ayyad’s life are well documented in his autobi- 
ography, Sīra, which covers the period 429—451 AH. He soon succeeded in con- 
verting Abū Kālījār and many of his Daylamī troops to Fatimid Isma‘ilism and 
also held disputations with Sunni theologians and Zaydi * Alids at Abt Kalijar’s 
request. The da‘7’s growing influence with the Buyid amir and the people of Fars, 
however, resulted in court intrigues and Sunni reactions against him. In partic- 
ular, the “Abbasids insisted on his exile from Persia. Eventually, al-Mu’ayyad was 
obliged to leave Shiraz in early 438/1046. After an eventful journey that took him 
through Jannaba, Ahwaz, Küfa and Mawsil, he arrived in Cairo early in 439/1047 
and immediately proceeded to visit the chief da‘ al-Qasim b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man, a great-grandson of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man. After some 
initial difficulties, al-Mu’ayyad gained access to the Fatimid caliph-imam and 
participated actively in the affairs of the Fatimid state. He established close rela- 
tions with the vizier al-Yazuri who, in 440/1048, entrusted the Persian da% with 
a section of the Fatimid dar al-insha’. 
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Subsequently, al-Mu’ayyad played a leading role as an intermediary between 
the Fatimids and al-Basāsīrī in the latter's activities against the Saljūgs. In 
447/1055, he was sent by al-Mustansir and al-Yazuri to Syria and ‘Iraq. For 
more than a year, he was involved in extensive negotiations with and exchanged 
numerous letters with al-Basasiri, as well as with the Mirdasid Thimal, the Mazya- 
did Dubays and the ‘Ugaylid Quraysh, amongst other local amirs who for the 
most part adhered to Shr'ism, for the purpose of winning over or maintaining 
their allegiance to the Fatimid cause. It was also in pursuit of this general pol- 
icy that al-Mu'ayyad attacked Ibn al-Muslima for having destroyed in 443/1051 
the tomb of Misa al-Kazim, the seventh imam of the Twelver Shr'is.^? These 
important dealings, which included the planning of most of al-Basasirr's moves 
and alliances, are fully described in al-Mu'ayyad's autobiography, which has 
revealed to modern researchers the da Ts hitherto unknown but crucial partin the 
al-Basasiri affair. Al-Mu’ayyad returned to Cairo in 449/1058, shortly before al- 
Basasiri finally seized Baghdad, and had the khutba read there in the name of 
al-Mustansir. 

In 450/1058, al-Mu'ayyad was appointed da‘ al-du‘at, and with the excep- 
tion of a brief period in 453/1061, when he was exiled to Syria by the vizier Ibn 
Mudabbir, he held that post until about two months before his death, at which 
time he was succeeded by Badr al-Jamali. From 454/1062, al-Mu'ayyad was also 
the head of the Dar al-‘Ilm, which became his residence. It was from here that 
al-Mu’ayyad directed the affairs of the Isma‘ili da‘wa, being in constant contact 
with the da‘is in many lands and paying special attention to Yaman and India. 
As noted, the Yamani da‘ Lamak stayed several years with al-Mu'ayyad, who is 
considered the spiritual father of the Yamani da‘wa. He also regularly delivered 
lectures at the Dar al-‘Ilm. The Majalis of al-Mu’ayyad, arranged in eight volumes 
of one hundred assemblies or lectures each, deal with various theological and 
philosophical questions and represent the high watermark of Fatimid Isma'ili 
thought.'?' They also contain al-Mu'ayyad's correspondence with the blind Syr- 
ian poet-philosopher and ascetic Abu’l-‘ Ala al-Ma‘ arri (d. 449/1057) on the sub- 
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ject of vegetarianism, 
as expressed in the latter's Kitab al-zumurrudh.'* The Majalis al-Mu'ayyadiyya 
were delivered as lectures in the majalis al-hikma (‘sessions of wisdom’), for the 
benefit of the Isma‘ilis — a distinctive tradition of learning under the Fatimids. 
Al-Mu'ayyad died in 470/1078 in Cairo and was buried in the Dar al-‘Ilm, where 
he had lived and worked. Al-Mustansir himself led the funeral rites for this dis- 
tinguished da7 who for almost two decades had directed the Isma‘ili da‘wa, and 
with whose foresight the Fatimids had come to realize, even though briefly, their 
perennial objective of having the Fatimid khutba pronounced in the ‘Abbasid 
capital. 
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Another prominent Isma‘ili personality of al-Mustansir’s time was Aba Mu‘in 
Nasir b. Khusraw b. Harith al-Qubadiyani, better known as Nasir-i Khusraw. He 
was a da‘, a philosopher, a traveller, and also ranks amongst the greatest of the 
Persian poets. Much has been written by orientalists and scholars of Persian liter- 
ature about this multi-faceted personality, even though major portions of his life 
still remain shrouded in mystery. Numerous legends surround Nāsir-i Khusraw, 
in addition to a spurious autobiography attributed to him, which has been cir- 
culating for several centuries amongst Isma‘ilis and non-Isma‘ilis.'** However, 
Nasir's extant works, all of which are written in Persian, especially his Safar-nama 
and Diwan of poems, in which he eulogizes the Imam al-Mustansir, al-Qadi al- 
Nu‘man and the da‘ al-Mu’ayyad, do provide valuable details on his life and 
ideas.'’° And yet, most of these writings were evidently subject to censorship at 
the hands of hostile Sunni scribes so as to delete their Ismā'īlī features.'”* The 
available facts concerning Nasir’s life can be summed up as follows.'’’ According 
to his own statement, ”* Nasir-i Khusraw was born in 394/1004 in Qubadiyan, a 
district of Balkh, which at the time as part of the province of Marw was attached to 
Khurasan. He belonged to a family of government officials and landowners, and 
apparently he entered government service as a scribe early in life, and later became 
a financial administrator in Marw. During his youth, about which few details are 
known, Nasir evidently led a life of pleasure, having access to the Ghaznawid 
court at Balkh, before Khurasan became a Saljtiq dominion in 431/1040. 

When he was about forty-one years old, Nasir experienced a drastic spiritual 
upheaval which completely changed the future course of his life. As a result of this 
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experience, which he describes symbolically in terms of a dream 
fession versified in a lengthy qasida addressed to the da‘ al-Mu’ayyad,'*” Nasir 
renounced all bodily pleasures, and tendered his resignation from his adminis- 
trative post at Marw. At the time, Marw was ruled by the Saljtiq Chaghri Beg, 
Tughril's brother, in the service of whose vizier a brother of Nāsir-i Khusraw, 
Abu'l-Fath, held a prominent position for along time. Nàsir decided in Jumada II 
437/December 1045 to set off on a long journey with the apparent purpose of 
making the pilgrimage to Mecca. Soon afterwards in Sha‘ban 437/March 1046, 
accompanied by one of his two brothers Abū Sa'īd, and an Indian servant, he 
began his journey, which was to last for almost seven years. Travelling through 
Persia, where he spent a few days at the fortress of Shamiran, Asia Minor, as 
well as through Syria and Palestine, he made the first of several pilgrimages to 
Mecca before entering Cairo in Safar 439/August 1047, the same year in which 
al-Mu’ayyad al-Shirazi arrived there. Nasir stayed in Cairo for about three years, 
until Dhul-Ķijja 441/May 1050, during which time he saw al-Mustansir, and 
most probably also established a close relationship with al-Mu’ayyad. It was in 
Cairo that, after receiving proper instructions, Nasir was given a high rank in the 
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da'wa organization. Despite the opinion of earlier scholars, it is almost certain, 
as Ivanow and Corbin have argued, that Nasir-i Khusraw had already been con- 
verted to Ismā'īlism, probably from Twelver Shr ism, prior to his departure for 
Egypt. It seems that his journey was primarily motivated by his connection with 
Isma'ilism (as Hasan-i Sabbah was to be sent to Fatimid Egypt a few decades 
later), rather than by making the pilgrimage to Mecca, which it seems was a 
pretext, allowing Nasir to receive the required training as a da‘ at the headquar- 
ters of the Isma‘ili da‘wa. In his Safar-nama, Nasir describes in vivid detail the 
splendour of the Isma'ili capital, with its royal palaces, gates, gardens and shops, 
as well as the wealth of Egypt, even though the country was then undergoing 
difficult times. '^! 

Returning through the Hijaz, Yamama, Bahrayn, southern ‘Iraq, and Persia, 
Nāsir-i Khusraw was back in Balkh (near today’s Mazar-i Sharif in northern 
Afghanistan) in Jumādā II 444/October 1052, a date marking the beginning of 
the most obscure phase of his life. He immediately began to propagate Isma‘ilism 
asa da‘, or, according to himself,'** as the hujja of Khurasan. Nasir established his 
headquarters at Balkh, from where he extended his da*wa activities to Nishapür 
and other cities of Khurāsān. However, his success soon aroused the enmity of 
the Sunni ‘ulama’ who enjoyed the support of the region’s Saljūg rulers. It was 
also during this period, not too long after returning from Cairo, that Nasir went 
to Tabaristan (Mazandaran), to preach the cause of the Fatimids in the Caspian 
provinces, a region already penetrated by Shī ism. According to the testimony of 
his contemporary Abu'l-Ma'ali, who completed his well-known work on religions 
in 485/1092 and whois the earliest authority referring to our dà ?, Nasir succeeded 
in winning many converts in Tabaristan, and possibly in other Caspian regions.” 
Subsequently, Nasir returned to Balkh, where he became subjected to yet more 
severe Sunni persecutions. He was accused of being irreligious (Persian, bad- 
din), a heretic (mulhid), a Qarmati and a Rafidi.'** His house was plundered and 
destroyed, and there was even an attempt on his life, forcing Nasir to flee from his 
home.!”* Under obscure circumstances, he took refuge in the valley of Yumgan, 
a mountainous district in the upper Oxus, irrigated by the Kokcha, a tributary 
of the Amu Darya. Yumgan was then one of the territories of an autonomous 
amir of Badakhshan, Abuw’]-Ma‘ali ‘Ali b. al-Asad, an Isma'ili who had close 
relations with Nasir. Doubtless, Nasir’s flight to Yumgan, in the Pamir moun- 
tains, where he was to spend the rest of his life, took place before 453/1061, the 
year in which he completed his philosophical treatise Zad al-musafirin whilst in 
exile. 16 

It was in Yumgān, his permanent place of exile for more than fifteen years," 
that Nasir-i Khusraw produced most of his poetry and prose, including the Kitab 
jāmi' al-hikmatayn (Book Joining the Two Wisdoms), his last known work, which 
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was completed in 462/1070 at the request of his Isma'ili friend and protector, * Ali 
b.al-Asad.'°* There he also continued to propagate the Isma‘ili da ‘wa, while main- 
taining correspondence with the da‘ al-du At al-Mu’ayyad and the headquarters 
of the da‘wa in Cairo. According to the local tradition of the present-day Isma‘ilis 
of Badakhshan (divided in modern times by the Amu Darya river between 
Afghanistan and Tajikistan), who refer to the Persian da‘ as Pir or Shah Sayyid 
Nasir, and who still revere him and preserve some of his genuine and attributed 
works, it was Nasir-1 Khusraw who introduced Isma‘ilism into Badakhshan, 
a region that subsequently became a stronghold of the Nizari Isma‘ilis and a 
repository of their literature. Indeed, the Isma'ilis of Badakhshan and their off- 
shoot communities in the Hindu Kush region, now situated in Hunza and other 
northern areas of Pakistan, regard Nasir as the founder of their communities. 
In contrast, the present-day Tayyibī Ismā'īlīs of India do not preserve Nasir’s 
works in their collections of manuscripts, perhaps because he wrote entirely in 
the Persian language. In many of his odes, Nasir-i Khusraw laments his exile and 
solitude at Yumgan, often calling it his prison, making frequent references to the 
fanatics who drove him from his home and family, and reminiscing about his 
earlier happy days in Khurasan.'°’ Nasir lived to be at least seventy,'“° dying in 
Yumgan at an unknown date after 465/1072—1073, the latest year mentioned in 
most sources being 481/1088—1089. Nāsir's tomb is still to be found in Yumgan, 
situated on a hillock in the present-day village of Hadrat-i Sayyid (or Hadrat-i 
Sa'id) and not too far from Faydabad, the capital of Afghan Badakhshan.!*' An 
epigraph attests to the renovation of the modest mausoleum in 1109/1697. The 
local inhabitants, who guard the mausoleum as a shrine and claim to be sayyids 
and descendants of Nāsir-i Khusraw, are, strangely enough, devout Sunnīs who 
strictly discourage visits of the Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan and elsewhere to the site. 
They also maintain that their ancestor Nasir was a Sufi pir, and a Sunni like 
themselves, with no connections whatsoever with Isma'ilism. 

The Fātimid doctrine of the imamate during al-Mustansir's time was essen- 


14? In the meantime, as noted, a 


tially that developed earlier under al-Mu‘izz. 
group of extremist da‘is had proclaimed the divinity of al-Hakim, a view that 
had been officially repudiated, above all by the da‘7 al-Kirmani who had argued 
for the continuity of the imamate.'*’ Al-Kirmani had, in fact, propounded that 
the imamate would continue in the era of Muhammad until the Day of Judge- 
ment, while essentially endorsing the doctrine propounded by al-Mur'izz, Ja'far 
b. Mansur al-Yaman and other earlier Fatimid Isma‘ili authorities. By the time 
of al-Mustansir, the Fatimid Ismā'īlīs had come to allow for further heptads of 
imams after Muhammad b. Isma‘il. Al-Mu’ayyad speaks of the imams in the 
progeny of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib throughout his lectures, but without specifying their 
number. He also refers to the seven eras of history, the seventh one being that of 
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the Qa'im al-qiyama on whose future appearance the era of the imams ends and 
mankind is judged. ^^ Muhammad b.* Ali al-Süri, a Fatimid da‘7in Syria who died 


around 487/1094, enumerates the imams of the era of Islam in a long poem.'^? 


According to him, ^? 


the seventh heptad of imams in the era of Muhammad is the 
most eminent one, because it precedes the coming of the Qa'im. Making a dis- 
tinction between the functions of the Mahdi and the Qa’im, he further states that 
the former had appeared in the person of Muhammad b. Isma‘il, who became 
spiritual after having been corporeal. In sum, al-Suri held that the Mahdi had 
already appeared while the Oā'im, who would be a descendant of al-Mustansir, 
was still the awaited one. Meanwhile, the imams and their gates (babs) would 
continue to exist in the intervening period, summoning the people to obey the 
two eschatological personalities. 

Al-Süri's account clearly reveals the adjustment of the earlier doctrine to the 
realities faced by the Fatimid Isma‘ilis after the termination ofthe second heptad 
of imams, similar to the adjustments made in the time of al-Mu‘izz, the four- 
teenth imam. However, the belief in the advent of the Qà'im had persisted in 
the Fatimid Isma‘ili community. It was due to this basic orientation that authors 
like al-Süri could not resist the temptation of making more concrete predictions. 
Such tendencies are also distinctly embodied in al-Mayjalis al-Mustansiriyya, a 
collection of lectures by al-Maliji, one ofthe chief gādīs in al-Mustansir's time.!*” 
According to this source, the heptads of imams will succeed one another until the 
arrival of the Qa'im of the resurrection, whose hujja will be the seventh imam 
contiguous to his era, and the Oā'im himself will be the eighth amongst the 
imams of that era and the seventh of the natiqs.? Al-Maliji does not, however, 
fail to add that the imam of his own time, al-Mustansir, was in fact the eighth 
imam and the eighth of the khulafa’, implying that he might be the one to fulfil 
the functions of the Qa’im, if the time for the latter's arrival came.'^? Yet, through 
a special esoteric interpretation of the resurrection, this Fatimid author attempts 
to explain that his ideas on the Qa’im, who may appear imminently, do not 
represent any denial of the Day of Judgement in the remote future. ^? 

Similar views, reflecting the influences of Ja'far b. Mansür al-Yaman and other 
earlier Isma‘ili authors, are contained in Nasir-i Khusraw's Wajh-i din, a master- 
piece of the batini ta^wil and still one ofthe most important religious books ofthe 


Isma‘ilis of Central Asia. Nasir, too, speaks of the continuity in the imamate, !*! 


152 or the seven 


while constantly referring to the concept of the seven imams, 
imams after the Prophet Muhammad,'°? without further explanation. He does, 
however, specify that the seventh imam will be the Qaim (or the Qa’im-i 
giyamat), possessing the rank (martabat) of resurrection (qiyamat).'^* According 
to him, the Prophet Muhammad, who was the sixth natiq after Adam, Nüh, 


Ibrahim, Misa and “Īsā,” will be followed by six imams whose completion lies 
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in the appearance of the Qa’im, the seventh imam in the series and the seventh 
natiq who, instead of promulgating a new shar7‘a, will pass final judgement over 
humanity under divine guidance. Moreover, Nasir distinguishes between a grand 
cycle (dawr-i mihin), referring to the period ofthe seven natiqs, and a small cycle 
(dawr-i kihīn), coinciding with the latter part of the grand cycle and referring to 
137 the era in which we 


find ourselves is itself comprised of two parts, namely, that of the imams and that 


the era of Muhammad and thereafter. >° According to him, 


of the khalgān (literally, created beings),'”* which is the period of resurrection. 
Both parts go backto spiritual principles. Doubtless, Nāsir-i Khusraw conformed 
to what may be regarded as the official Fātimid doctrine of his time, thinking of 
the advent of the Qa’im, the seventh imam and the master of the final era, as a 
future event."? But he does not venture to make any more specific predictions 
regarding the Qa’im’s arrival, nor does he seem to attach any particular signifi- 
cance to the actual number of imams or their heptads. Indeed, as W. Madelung 
has remarked, ^^ Nasir's exposition, with its rich symbolism, though lacking in 
references to historical events and to the names of the imams, was not meant to 
apply to the temporal reality as he might have perceived that reality. The account 
in the Wajh-i din should, in other words, be taken symbolically. Nasir simply and 
masterfully applies his esoteric exegesis to the system of ideas, concepts, doctrines 
and methods of interpretation propounded in the Isma‘ili works of an earlier 
period, works that the exile in Yumgan took as a representation of the ideally 
valid and sacred truth. 

The success of the Isma‘ili da‘wa in the eastern Islamic lands, especially ‘Iraq 
and Persia, brought about the hostile reaction of the Sunni‘ Abbasids and Saljtigs, 
as well as that of various local rulers as far as Transoxania. Several instances 
of such reactions have already been noted, and in 444/1052, yet another anti- 
Fatimid document was sponsored by the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Qa’im at Baghdad. 
This document, to which a number of jurists and “Alids subscribed, again aimed 
at discrediting the claim of the Fatimids to an ‘Alid descent.'°! Later, when 
Isma‘ilism was spreading rapidly in Persia, the Isma‘ilis found a stout enemy in 
the person of Nizam al-Mulk, the virtual ruler of the Saljtiq dominions for more 
than two decades until his assassination in 485/1092. As noted, Nizam al-Mulk 
devoted a long section in his Siyasat-nama to the denunciation of the Isma‘ilis, 
reflecting his anxiety over their growing importance in Persia. Meanwhile, the 
“Abbasids had continued to encourage the production of polemical works against 
the Ismā'īliyya. The most famous of such works was written by Abū Muhammad 
al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), the celebrated Sunnitheologian, jurist, philosopher and 
mystic. This work, which became simply known as al-Mustazhiri, was written 
shortly before 488/1095.!^? Subsequently, al-Ghazali wrote several shorter works 
against the Isma'ilis.'? The Nizari Isma'ilis did not respond to al-Ghazali, but 
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a detailed refutation, entitled Damigh al-batil, of his al-Mustazhiri was later 
produced in Yaman by the fifth Tayyibi dā 7, who died in 612/1215.'** 

In the meantime, the Qarmati state of Bahrayn had been collapsing rapidly after 
Nāsir-i Khusraw’s visit to al-Ahsa’ in 443/1051. It may be recalled that Nasir had 
found the state still ruled by a council of six descendants of Abt Sa‘id, assisted 
by six viziers, from the progeny of Ibn Sanbar. He also noted that the Friday 
prayers and other Muslim rites such as fasting were not observed at al-Ahsa’, 
where all mosques had been closed, though one had been built there by a Persian 
merchant.'® All this, in a sense, reflected perhaps a second attempt, after the 
failure of the episode of the Persian Mahdi, to set up a new order in Bahrayn, 
though the Qarmatis there by the time of Nasir-i Khusraw evidently still believed 
themselves to be in the era of the Prophet Muhammad. The troubles that initiated 
the downfall of the Qarmati state started in the large island of Uwal (now called 
Bahrayn), which had hitherto provided an important source of revenue for the 
state, on account of the customs charges levied on all the ships passing through 
the Persian Gulf. Around 450/1058, a certain Abw’1-Bahlul al-- Awwam ofthe tribe 
of ‘Abd al-Qays, aided by his brother Abu’l-Walid Muslim, both Sunnis, revolted 
against the Qarmati governor of Uwal and required that the khutba be read in the 
name of the ‘ Abbasid al-Qa’im throughout the island. Uwal was permanently lost 
to the Qarmatis when, around 459/1066—1067, the rebels defeated a Qarmati fleet 
sent after them. Soon afterwards, Qatif was taken from the Qarmatis by another 
local rebel, Yahya b. ‘Abbas, who had taken advantage of the insurrection in Uwal 
to assert his own claims and who later seized that island from Abu'l-Bahlül. 

More importantly, the Qarmatis were now threatened by “Abd Allah b. ‘Alī 
al-"Uyūnī, a powerful local chief of the Bani: Murra b. ‘Amir of ‘Abd al-Qays 
residing in the province of al-Ahsa’, who rose against them in 462/1069—1070. 
He defeated the Qarmatis and then besieged the town of al-Ahsa’ for seven years. 
Meanwhile, ‘Abd Allah had successfully negotiated with Baghdad for receiving 
military help from the ‘Abbasids and the Saljtiqs. Assisted by a force of Turko- 
man horsemen sent from ‘Iraq, he managed to take al-Ahsa’ in 469/1076. “Abd 
Allāh al-"Uyūnī decisively defeated the Qarmatis and their tribal allies, especially 
the Bani *Amir b. Rabra of *Uqal, in 470/1077, putting a definite end to the 
Qarmati state of Bahrayn and founding the new local dynasty of the 'Uyünids in 
eastern Arabia.'®° ‘Abd Allah, who had difficulties of his own with the Saljüqs, 
had earlier acknowledged the suzerainty of the Fatimid al-Mustansir. The latter 
had evidently placed the "Uyānid ruler under the protection of the Sulayhids 
in Rabī II 469/November 1076.!?/ By that time, the remaining Qarmati com- 
munities elsewhere, who had continued to expect the return of Muhammad 
b. Isma'il, had been by and large won over to the side of the Fatimid Isma'ili 
da'wa. 
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Returning to the domestic scene in Fatimid Egypt, it may be recalled that 
Badr al-Jamali had managed to restore order to the country’s administration 
and finances, after having crushed various rebellious factions, during his long 
vizierate of some twenty years. The Fatimid caliphate was in effect saved by 
Badr who became the real master of the state during the final two decades of 
al-Mustansir’s reign. The amir al-juyush Badr al-Jamali, also known as Badr al- 
Mustansiri, died at an advanced age in RabrI 487/March-April 1094, after he 
had already arranged for his son al-Afdal to succeed him in office. The military 
saw to it that Badr's wishes were carried out in due course. A few months later in 
Dhu'l-Hijja 487/December 1094, Abü Tamim Ma'add al-Mustansir bi'llah, the 
eighth Fatimid caliph and the eighteenth imam of the Fatimid Isma'ilis, died in 
Cairo, after a reign of some sixty years during which the Fātimid caliphate had 
well embarked on its decline. As we shall see later, the dispute over al-Mustansir's 
succession, which was the greatest internal crisis of the Fatimid dynasty and 
revolved around the claims of al-Mustansir's sons Nizar and al-Musta'li, caused 
a major split in the Isma'ili da^wa and community. This schism proved to have a 
drastic and lasting consequence for the future course of the Isma‘ili movement. 


Organization of the Fatimid dawla and the Isma‘ili da‘wa 


In the Fatimid caliphate, particularly until al-Mustansir, every caliph who was 
also the imam of the Isma‘ilis was normally selected through the nass of his 
predecessor. This designation could be made public or could be divulged to 
only a few trusted persons for as long as deemed necessary. The succession of 
the Fatimid caliph-imams was, furthermore, often but not always governed by 
the rule of the primogeniture. Starting with al-Hakim, however, the Fatimid 
sovereign was usually a minor at the time of his accession to the throne, and, 
therefore, often a regent or a vizier held the real reins of power in the state. From 
466/1074, when Badr al-Jamali arrived in Egypt and became the all-powerful 
vizier, the political authority of the caliph was reduced drastically and the Fatimid 
rulers became in effect mere figureheads in the hands of their viziers, henceforth 
the real masters of the Fatimid dawla. 

Indeed, the institution of the vizierate had gradually acquired an increasing 
importance throughout the history of the Fatimid dynasty.'°* During their early 
North African phase, the Fatimid caliph-imams also acted as the supreme heads 
of the government administration and commanders of the armed forces. As such, 
they personally regulated the affairs of the state and made the major decisions like 
other Muslim rulers of medieval times. The early Fatimids did however consult 
with certain trusted individuals, and, at least from the reign of al-Oā'im, a few 
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dignitaries in the Fātimid state, like Jawdhar, gradually came to discharge some 
of the functions of a chief minister. But the actual title of wazīr was not given 
to any high official whilst the Fātimids still ruled from Ifrīgiya. Ibn Killis, the 
organizer of the public administration and finances of the first two Fātimids in 
Egypt, was the first to have received that title under al-* Azīz. Until Badr al-Jamālī, 
the Fatimid viziers, whether they carried various forms of the title wazir or were 
less pretentiously called by the title of wasita, were simply regarded as high agents 
for the execution of the sovereign’s orders. With certain exceptions, they were 
intermediaries without any effective authority of their own, corresponding to 
what the Sunni jurist and theoretician al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058) designated as 
wazir al-tanftdh, or vizier with executive powers only. These viziers were generally 
selected from amongst civilians, or the so-called ‘men of the pen’ (arbab al- 
aqlam), and consequently they were known as ‘Viziers of the Pen’. From Badr 
al-Jamali onwards, the Fatimid vizier obtained full powers from his sovereign 
and became what in al- Mawardi’s terminology is called wazir al-tafwid, or vizier 
with delegated powers. ^? As this latter type of vizier, acting independently, was 
normally of military status, he was called ‘Vizier of the Pen and of the Sword; or 
simply ‘Vizier of the Sword’ (wazir al-sayf). He was not only the commander of the 
armies (amir al-juyush) and the effective head of the civil bureaucracy, but often 
also the head of the religious hierarchy. A distinguishing feature of the Fatimid 
vizierate, whose occupants were changed frequently, is that several viziers were 
Christians, serving sovereigns who regarded themselves as the rightful leaders of 
Muslims throughout the world. In later Fatimid times, too, this position came 
to be held by yet other Christians, notably the Armenian general Bahram (d. 
535/1140), who was ‘Vizier of the Sword’ during 529—531/1135—1137 and also 
bore the title of Sayf al-Islam.'”° 

The organization of the Fatimid state remained simple during its early North 
African phase, although al-Mahdi and his next three successors developed their 
own ceremonials and institutions. During that period, when the caliph him- 
self assumed all the major responsibilities, the highly centralized administration 
known as al-khidma, normally situated at the caliphal palace (dar al-mulk) in 
Fatimid capitals in Ifriqiya, required only a few offices for the discharge of dif- 
ferent administrative, financial and military tasks. But from the very beginning 
of the Fatimid state’s Egyptian phase, the organizational structure of adminis- 
tration and finance introduced by Jawhar and Ibn Killis, with the assistance of 
*Uslüj b. al-Hasan, provided the basis for a complex system of institutions.'”! 
These institutions, most of which were derived from those adopted or devel- 
oped by the ‘Abbasids, became progressively more elaborate and modified. The 
Fatimid system of administration in Egypt continued to remain strongly cen- 
tralized, with the caliph and his vizier at its head, while the provincial organs 
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of the government were subject to the strict control of the central authorities in 
Cairo. The central administration of the Fatimids, as in the case of the ‘Abbasids, 
was carried on through the dīwān system, and the various diwans (ministries, 
departments or offices) were at times situated at the residence of the caliph or 
his vizier. Apparently the first central organ in Fatimid Egypt, in which the entire 
government machinery seems to have been concentrated and which at some 
unknown date split into a number of departments, was the diwan al-majalis. 
Al-Qalqashandi and al-Magqrizi discuss three main diwans through which the 
Fatimid central administration in Egypt operated. These diwans, each of which 
was in turn divided into a number of offices, also called diwans, were: the diwan 
al-insha’ or al-rasa’il, the chancery of state, entrusted with issuing and handling 
the various types of official documents including the caliphal decrees and let- 
ters; the diwan al-jaysh wa'l-rawatib, the department of the army and salaries; 
and finally, the diwan al-amwal, the department of finance. The officials of the 
Fatimid state, both civil (arbab al-aqlam) and military (arbab al-suyiif ), in all the 
administrative, financial, military, judicial and religious organs, were organized 
in terms of strict hierarchies, marked by differences in rank, insignia, remuner- 
ation and places occupied in official ceremonies. 

The da‘wa activities of the Fatimids, in contradistinction to that of the 
“Abbasids, were retained after their victory and became even more organized and 
extensive, especially following the transference of the Fatimid capital to Cairo. 
This was presumably because the Fatimids never abandoned hope of establish- 
ing their rule over the entire Muslim world. Consequently, the Isma‘ili da‘wa 
persistently aimed at convincing Muslims everywhere that the Fatimid Isma‘ili 
imam, divinely inspired and in possession of special "ilm and the ta^wil interpre- 
tation of the religious prescriptions, was the sole rightful leader of mankind, and 
that all other dynasties had been usurpers. This also explains why the Fatimid 
Isma‘ilis continued to refer to their missionary activities as al-da‘wa al-hadiya, 
or the rightly guiding summons to mankind to follow the Fatimid imam. In any 
event, Fatimid Isma‘ilism had now become the adopted religion of a state, in 
which its doctrines were propagated freely. At the same time, the da‘wa had been 
maintained in clandestine form in regions outside the Fatimid dominions, as 
the direct continuation of the Isma‘ili da‘wa of the second half of the 3rd/9th 
century. By the time of al-Mustansir, the Fatimids had progressively come to 
command the religious loyalty of numerous local Isma‘ili communities in many 
parts beyond the borders of their state, although Ismā'īlism had never become 
the majoritarian religion even within the Fatimid dominions. 

The organization and evolution of the Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa, as well as the 
scope of the functions of various actual or potential ranks (hudud) within the 


organization, are amongst the most obscure aspects of Fatimid Isma‘ilism.'”” 
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Information is particularly meagre concerning the nature of the da‘wa orga- 
nization outside the Fatimid dawla where, fearing persecution, the da‘is were 
continuously obliged to observe secrecy in their activities. Understandably, the 
Ismaili literature of the period also maintains silence on the subject. In regions 
ruled by the Fatimids, Isma‘ilism, enjoying the protection of the state, became 
the official madhhab and its legal doctrines were applied freely by the judiciary. 
Consequently, the chief qadi, who headed the judiciary, was normally selected 
from amongst the Ismā'īlīs. It is interesting to note that the Fatimid chief qadi, 
or qadi al-qudat, often also acted as the administrative head of the da‘wa and was 
thus simultaneously the da‘ al-du‘at. In Egypt, at least, doctrinal propaganda 
aiming at increasing the number of Isma‘ili adepts was conducted openly and 
was accompanied by education and instruction in various Isma'ili sciences. 

The high esteem of the Isma' ilis for learning resulted in distinctive traditions 
and institutions of learning under the Fatimids. The Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa was 
particularly concerned with educating converts and teaching them the hikma 
or ‘wisdom; as Isma‘ili esoteric doctrine was known. Consequently, a variety of 
lectures or ‘teaching sessions’ generally designated as majalis (singular, majlis) 
were organized under the auspices of the Fatimid state. These sessions, with 
increasing formalization and specialization, served different pedagogical pur- 
poses and addressed different audiences, especially in the Fatimid capital. There 
were, however, basically two types of teaching sessions, namely, public lectures for 
large audiences on Isma'ili law and other exoteric subjects, and private lectures 
on Isma‘ili esoteric doctrines reserved exclusively for the Isma ili initiates. 

The Fatimid majalis were initiated early in North Africa in the time of the 
dāī Abū *Abd Allāh al-Shīī, who lectured to the Kutama Berbers on the virtues 
of the ahl al-bayt and the legitimate ‘Alid imams. He also organized exclusive 
Isma'ili sessions for teaching the hikma to the initiated Berbers, including their 
women.!”* Isma‘ilism had been adopted as the official madhhab of the Fatimid 
state, and its legal doctrines were applied by the judiciary. The shari‘a, as inter- 
preted by Ismā'īlī jurisprudence, thus provided the legal basis for the daily life 
of the Muslim subjects of the Fatimid state. However, the Isma'ili legal code was 
new and its precepts had to be explained to Isma'ilis as well as other Muslims. 
This was essentially accomplished in regular public sessions, initiated by al-Qadi 
al-Nu‘man himself on Fridays, after the midday prayers when large numbers 
would gather for the occasion. For these public sessions on law, al-Nu' man 
used his own legal works, especially the Da‘a’im al-Islam. This tradition con- 
tinued after al-Nu' màn, with the public sessions held at al-Azhar and other 
great mosques of Cairo, such as ‘Amr and al-Hakim. In 365/975, ‘Ali b. al- 
Nu‘man lectured at al-Azhar to vast audiences, from a legal text composed by his 
father al-Qadi al-Nu‘man.'”° The vizier Ibn Killis delivered weekly lectures in his 
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residence on Isma‘ili jurisprudence, using also a text written by himself. In 
385/995, Muhammad b. al-Nu'mān, *Alīs brother, lectured to large numbers 
on the sciences of the ahl al-bayt, in accordance with the custom set by his 
father in the Maghrib and maintained by him and his elder brother in Egypt. In 
394/1004, ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz b. Muhammad b. al-Nu'mān, after becoming the chief 
qadi, delivered lectures in the palace and also at al-Azhar, drawing especially on 
one of his grandfather's treatises.” Besides these public sessions related mainly 
to law, there were other types of sessions in Cairo, the so-called da‘wa sessions, 
which had come to be more elaborately organized and specifically designed for 
da‘wa purposes and for the exclusive benefit of Isma‘ilis. 

The teaching sessions related to the batin, known as the ‘sessions of wisdom’ 
(majalis al-hikma) were, on the other hand, reserved only for Ismaili initiates. 
To control the privacy of these sessions, they were held at the Fatimid palace, in 
a special hall, also called majlis. Al-Qadi al-Nu'man held the majālis al-hikma 
following the public Friday sessions on law. The lectures delivered by al-Nu' man, 
and later by his successors as chief da ‘ts, were approved by the imam beforehand. 
Only the imam was the source of the hikma. The dā was merely the imams 
mouthpiece through whom the initiates received their instructions in esoteric 
Isma‘ili doctrines. Some of al-Nu‘man’s lectures prepared for the majalis al- 
hikma were collected in his Ta’wil al-da‘a’im, which is the batini companion 
to his zahiri legal compendium, Da‘a’im al-Islam. The convening of public and 
private teaching sessions was maintained after the Fatimids settled in Cairo. In 
fact, the majalis gradually developed into an elaborate programme of instruction 
for a variety of audiences. 

By the time of al-Hakim, different types of teaching sessions were organized 
for different categories of participants, including initiates (awliya’ Allah, ‘the 
friends of God’, or simply the awliya’ ), courtiers (khassa), high officials and staff 
of Fatimid palace. A separate session was held for women at al-Azhar, while 
the royal and noble women received their instruction at the palace. Ismā'īlī 
dāīs working within the confines of the Fatimid state, and at least some of the 
major da ‘is active in non-Fatimid regions, evidently held similar sessions for the 
exclusive education of Isma'ili initiates. In Cairo, the majalis al-hikma were also 
used for collecting various types of dues, including especially the najwa paid 
by the Isma‘ilis for receiving confidential instruction. Many of the lectures on 
Isma‘ili doctrine prepared by, or for, various chief das were, in due course, 
collected and committed to writing. This all-important Fatimid tradition of 
learning culminated in the Majalis al-Mu'ayyadiyya, a collection of 800 lectures 
of the chief dā“ al-Mu'ayyad fi'l-Din al-Shirazi. After al-Nu' man, his sons and 
grandsons succeeded to the office of chief qadi, at the same time being in charge 
of the da‘wa, since they held the ‘sessions of wisdom’ in the Fatimid palace in 
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2. The Mosque of al-Hakim, Cairo 


Cairo. From the time of al-Hakim, however, responsibility for the headship of 
the judiciary and the da‘wa were vested in different individuals, with chief gadi 
taking precedence in status and ceremonials over the chief da‘. 

The da‘wa was under the overall guidance of the Isma‘ili imam of the time, who 
authorized its policies and teachings. The chief dā (dā ī al-du'āt) acted as the 
administrative head of the da‘wa organization. He was closely supervised by the 
imam, and assisted by a number of subordinate dais. The chief dài was evidently 
responsible for appointing the provincial dā īs within the Fatimid empire. These 
da‘ts, acting as lieutenants of the chief da‘ and representatives of al-da‘wa al- 
hadiya, were stationed in several cities of Egypt as well as in the main towns of 
the Fatimid provinces, such as Damascus, Tyre, Acre, Ramla, and Ascalon. 177 The 
Isma‘ili da ‘is were also active in some rural districts of Syria, notably in the Jabal 
al-Summaq, southwest of Aleppo. The chief dā ī seems to have played a major 
part also in selecting the da‘s of the non-Fātimid provinces. Not much more is 
available on the functions of the chief då“, who had his headquarters in Cairo and 
who in the Fatimid ceremonial ranked second after the chief qadi, when both posts 
were not held by the same person. '’* Even the title of da‘ al-du “at, used frequently 
in non-Isma‘ili sources, rarely appears in Isma‘ili texts. In those Fatimid Isma‘ili 
sources which refer to different ranks in the da‘wa, the term bab (sometimes 
bab al-abwab) is reserved for the dignitary immediately after the imam. Thus, in 
Ismaili religious terminology, the rank of bab was possibly used as the equivalent 
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of the official term da‘ al-du‘at. For instance, al-Mu’ayyad al-Shirazi is called 
the bab of al-Mustansir by the dà? Idris and many other Ismaá'ili writers, /? 
while he is named as da‘i al-du ‘at by the Sunni historians.'*” Hamid al-Din al- 
Kirmani makes various allusions to the position and importance of the bab, and 
his closeness to the imam.'*! Other Isma‘ili sources also emphasize that under 
the Fatimids in Egypt the bab was the first person to receive the imam’s teaching 
and, as such, he was the imam’s mouthpiece. Without mentioning particular 
details, the Isma‘ili literature conveys the impression that the bab, who naturally 
had to be a highly qualified and pious Ismā'īlī dignitary, was responsible for the 
overall administration and certain policies of the da‘wa. 

The Isma‘ili authors make differing and occasional allusions to the seemingly 
elaborate organizational structure of the da‘wa, designated as the hudiid al- 
din or the maratib al-da‘wa. No details are available on the da‘wa organization 
during the Fatimid period. However, it is certain that it developed over time and 
attained a definite shape during al-Hakim’s reign, whilst the da‘wa hierarchy 
became finally fixed by the time of the chief da‘ al-Mu’ayyad. At the same time, 
the da‘wa terminology experienced an evolution of its own. During the early 
Fatimid period, differing names were used for the da‘wa positions by the Persian 
and Yamani Isma‘ili authors, such as Abi Hatim al-Razi and Ja‘far b. Manstr 
al-Yaman. But some of the earlier designations had already fallen into disuse by 
al-Mustansir’s time. It is also important to note that the hierarchy traceable in the 
Fatimid texts seems to have had reference to a paradigmatic or utopian situation, 
when the Isma‘ili imam would rule the entire world, and not to any actual hudūd 
existing at any given time. In other words, it is certain that the diverse da‘wa ranks 
mentioned in the sources were not actually filled by incumbents at all times, and 
some of them may never have been filled at all. 

The Fatimid da‘wa was organized hierarchically, in line with the particular 
importance accorded to hierarchism in Fatimid Isma‘ili thought. Indeed, there 
was a close analogy between the terrestrial hierarchy of the Fatimid da‘wa, with 
its highest ranks of nātig, wasī (asās) and imam, and the celestial or cosmological 
hierarchy developed in Fatimid thought. There are diverse partial accounts of 
the da‘wa ranks or hudid after the imam and his bab. All Isma‘ili authors agree 
that the world, presumably the non-Fatimid part of it, was divided into twelve 
jaza'ir (singular, jazira; literally, island) for da^wa purposes, with each jazira rep- 
resenting a separate and somewhat independent region for the penetration ofthe 
da‘wa. Research for this book located the list of these twelve da‘wa regions, com- 
monly referred to as the ‘islands of the earth’ (jaza ir al-ard), in only one Fatimid 
source, namely, an esoteric work by al-Qadi al-Nu' màn dating to the 4th/10th 
century. According to this source, '?? the twelve jaza'ir in the author's time were: 
al- Arab (Arabs), al-Rüm (Byzantines), al-Sagaliba (Slavs), al-Nüb (Nubians), 
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al-Khazar (Khazars), al-Hind (India), al-Sind (Sind), al-Zanj (Africans), al- 
Habash (Abyssinians), al-Sin (Chinese), al-Daylam (Daylam, probably for Per- 
sians), and al-Barbar (Berbers). These regions were apparently delineated on the 
basis of a combination of geographic, ethnographic and linguistic considera- 
tions. The same list, with one variation, al-Turk (Turks) for al-Nub, and obvi- 
ously derived from al-Nu‘man or another source belonging to the same period, 
is enumerated in a work written in the 6th/12th century by the Yamani Isma‘ili 
author ‘Ali b. al-Husayn al-Qurashi (d. 554/1159).'®? It is interesting to note that 
Khurāsān, of which Nāsir-i Khusraw claimed to be the hujja in the second half of 
the 5th/11th century, does not appear as a jazira in al-Nu‘man’s list. However, al- 
Nu‘man’s well-informed and possibly Isma‘ili contemporary, Ibn Hawqal, who 
himself travelled through eastern Persia and Transoxania around 358/969, does 
mention Khurāsān as a jazira of the Fatimid da‘wa (da‘wat ahl al-Maghrib), 
further adding that Baluchistan in eastern Persia belonged to that jazīra.'** It 
is also possible that Khurasan may have been included in the jazira of Hind. 
Amongst other regions that evidently served as jaziras in Fatimid times, mention 
may be made of Yaman and ‘Iraq. Each jazira was placed under the charge of a 
high ranking dā“ called hujja (proof, guarantor), also called nagīb, lāhig or yad 
(hand) by the Isma‘ili authors of the early Fatimid period. The hujja was the 
chief local dā“ and the highest representative of the dawa in the region under his 
jurisdiction. Amongst the twelve hujjas serving the imam, four occupied special 
positions, comparable to the positions of the four sacred months amongst the 
twelve months of the year.!** 

The bab and the twelve hujjas were followed, in the da‘wa hierarchy, by a 
number of da‘is of varying ranks operating in every jazira.'*° Sources distinguish 
three categories of such dā īs, who in descending order of importance are: da^ 
al-balāgh, al-dā T al-mutlag and al-dā T al-mahdūd (or al-mahsūr). It is not clear 
what the specific functions of these da ‘is were, although the third was apparently 
the chief assistant of the da‘? al-mutlaq, who became the chief functionary of 
the da‘wa, acting with absolute authority in the absence of the region’s hujja 
and dā 7 al-balagh. The latter seems to have served as the liaison between the cen- 
tral da‘wa headquarters in the Fatimid capital and the local da‘wa headquarters of 
a jazira. Finally, there was the rank of the assistant to the da‘, titled al-ma’dhiin, 
the licentiate. At least two categories of this hadd in the hierarchy have been men- 
tioned, namely, al-ma’dhin al-mutlaq, sometimes simply called al-ma’dhin, and 
al-ma'dhüun al-mahdüd (or al-mahsür), eventually designated as al-mukasir. The 
ma'dhün al-mutlaq, or the chief licentiate, who often became a da‘ himself, 
was authorized to administer the oath of allegiance (‘ahd or mithaq), and to 
explain the various regulations of the da‘wa to the initiates. The mukasir (liter- 
ally, persuader), who had limited authority, was mainly responsible for attracting 
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prospective converts. At the bottom of the da‘wa, and not as a rank in its hier- 
archy, there was the ordinary initiate called al-mustajib (literally, respondent). 
Sometimes two grades of ordinary Isma‘ilis were distinguished, namely, mu’min 
al-balagh or simply al-mu’min, the initiated major member of the community, 
and al-mustajib, the neophyte or the candidate for initiation. In any event, the 
initiated members of the community, now belonging to the ahl al-da‘wa, rep- 
resented the elite, as compared to non-Isma‘ili Muslims, ‘ammat al-Muslimin. 
These da‘wa ranks, numbering to seven, from bab to mukasir, together with 
their main functions and corresponding celestial hudid, are enumerated fully by 
the dà? al-Kirmàni, who synthesized the differing ideas of his predecessors." 
Al-Kirmàni's schema of the da‘wa hierarchy, the most elaborate of its kind, 
endured at least theoretically and provided in particular the basis of the hier- 
archy which was later espoused by the Tayyibi da‘wa. 

The term dā“, meaning ‘summoner’, was used by several Muslim groups to des- 
ignate their religio-political propagandists. It was utilized by the early Mu'tazila, 
but soon became particularly identified with certain Shr' groups. The designa- 
tion was adopted by the ‘Abbasid da‘wa in Khurasan and also by the Zaydiyya and 
some of the Shri ghulat, notably the Khattabiyya. The term, however, acquired 
its greatest application in connection with the Isma‘iliyya, although the Persian 
Isma‘ili authors of the early Fatimid period sometimes used other designations 
such as janah (plural, ajniha) for da‘.'** Notwithstanding this lack of unifor- 
mity in nomenclature and the existence of different grades of da‘is during any 
particular epoch, the term dā“ came to be applied generically from early on by 
the Ismā'īlīs. It was used in reference to any authorized representative of their 
da'wa, a propagandist responsible for spreading the Isma'ili religion and for 
winning suitable followers for the Isma‘ili imam, or the awaited Mahdi-Qa’im of 
the Isma‘iliyya. During the Fatimid period, the da‘? was moreover the unofficial 
agent of the Fatimid state operating secretly in many non-Fatimid territories, 
where the da‘wa aimed to establish the rule of the Fatimid caliph-imam. 

In spite of its unique importance to the Isma‘ilis, almost nothing seems to 
have been written by them on the subject of the dā“ and his functions. Al-Qadi 
al-Nu‘man, the most prolific Fatimid author, devoted only a short chapter in one 
of his books, belonging to the adab genre of literature and covering the etiquette 
to be observed towards the imam, to explaining the virtues of an ideal dā ī.'*? A 
more detailed though general discussion of the qualifications and attributes of a 
Fātimid dā T is contained in what is evidently the only independent Ismā'īlī trea- 
tise on the subject, written towards the end of the 4th/10th century by al-Nu‘man’s 
younger contemporary Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Nisabiri. This treatise has not sur- 
vived directly, but it is quoted almost completely in some later Isma‘ili works. ^? 
Ismā'īlism never aimed at mass proselytization, and al-Nu‘man emphasizes that 
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the dā“ should personally know the individual initiates. The learned jurist also 
states that the dā must be exemplary in his own behaviour and use sound and 
timely judgement in disciplining the erring members of his local community. 
According to al-Nīsābūrīs fuller account, a dā“ could be appointed only by the 
imam’s permission (idhn) and, having been despatched to a certain locality, he 
would then operate largely independently of the central headquarters, receiving 
general guidance from the imam and the central authorities. 

Under such circumstances, only those candidates who possessed the highest 
necessary educational qualifications combined with the proper moral and intel- 
lectual attributes would become da‘is. In addition to having good organizing 
abilities, the da^? was also expected to be sufficiently familiar with the teachings 
of different religions as well as various Islamic traditions, whilst knowing the 
local language and customs of the province in which he was to operate. Many of 
the Fatimid Isma‘ili dā īs were highly trained in various specialized institutions 
of Cairo and elsewhere, such as the Dār al-"Ilm and al-Azhar, prior to being sent 
to the field. The high degree of learning attained by the Fatimid da‘is, many of 
whom were outstanding scholars, is attested by the fact that the bulk of Isma‘ili 
literature surviving from the Fatimid period was written by these da‘is, who 
were thoroughly versed in theology, jurisprudence, philosophy and other fields 
of learning. The dā was also responsible for the training of his ma'dhūns, and 
for supervising the education of the mustajibs. Al-Nisaburi also reminds us that 
in the case where a dā T felt unable to fulfil his duties properly, he was not to hes- 
itate in informing the imam and in resigning from his post. The overall picture 
that emerges from these sketchy accounts, as well as from the existing evidence 
on the relationships between the Fatimids and their da‘wa activities in various 
regions, notably in Yaman and Sind, is that the provincial da ‘7s normally enjoyed 
a great degree of independence in their activities, once appointed. There was, 
nevertheless, a good deal of contact and correspondence between the local da‘wa 
in any region and the central administration of the da‘wa in the Fatimid capital. 
This was between the hujja and the lesser provincial da‘is, on the one hand, and 
the imam and his bab (daà^i al-du'at), on the other. 

Like so many other aspects of the Isma‘ili da‘wa, almost nothing is known about 
the methods used by da‘is for winning and educating new converts. Doubtless, 
different procedures were adopted for peoples of different religions and socio- 
ethnic backgrounds. Addressing themselves to one mustajīb at a time, the dā Ts 
treated each case individually with due consideration to the respondent's par- 
ticular status. However, many Sunni sources, deriving their information chiefly 
from the anti-Isma ili accounts of Ibn Rizam and Akht Muhsin, speak of a sys- 
tem of seven or nine degrees of initiation into Isma‘ilism.'”’ Other anti-Isma‘ili 
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sources discuss yet another type of graded system, giving a different name to each 
stage in the process of detaching the respondent from his previous religion and 
leading him towards heresy and unbelief.'?? There is no evidence of such fixed 
graded systems in Ismā'īlī literature, though a certain amount of gradualism 
must surely have been pedagogically unavoidable in the initiation and education 
of the converts. Al-Nisabüri, for instance, relates that the da ^is were expected to 
educate the mustajibs in a gradual manner, not revealing too much at a time so as 
not to confound them. Gradualism, from simpler and exoteric sciences to more 
complex esoteric ones, was also observed in the organization of lectures (majalis) 
for the ordinary Ismā'īlīs, and in the training courses for the dā īs themselves at 
various institutions in Cairo. The Isma'ili da^wa was propagated openly within 
the Fatimid state. But with the exception of Syria, where a diversity of Shr'1 tra- 
ditions had existed for centuries, the success of the da^wa in Fatimid dominions, 
stretching at various times from North Africa to Palestine and parts of Syria, was 
both very limited and transitory. It was in non-Fatimid territories, the jaziras, that 
the Isma‘ili da‘wa achieved lasting success. That Isma‘ilism survived the Nizari— 
Musta‘li schism and the downfall of the Fatimid dynasty is indeed testimony to the 
achievements of the da‘is operating outside the Fatimid state, especially in Yaman 
and Persia, where Isma‘ilism survived in its Tayyibi Musta‘lian and Nizari forms. 

The Fatimid Isma‘ilis maintained the basic doctrinal framework developed by 
the early Isma‘ilis, but they gradually modified certain of its aspects. In particular, 
they retained the fundamental distinction between the exoteric and the esoteric 
aspects of religion, and the earlier cyclical prophetic view of history, while intro- 
ducing drastic changes into the pre-Fatimid cosmology. However, in contrast to 
the early Isma‘ilis, who tended to emphasize the significance of the batin, they 
now insisted on the equal importance of the zahir and the batin. Both were con- 
sidered as complementary dimensions of religion and, consequently, the Fatimid 
Isma‘ili da‘wa adopted the position of opposing the antinomian tendencies of the 
more radical Isma'ili circles. These tendencies, such as those manifested by the 
da‘ts who organized the Druze movement or those espoused by the Qarmatis or 
even by the dissident Isma‘ilis within the Fatimid camp, were generally rooted in 
excessive enthusiasm for the batin. There are numerous references in almost every 
work of Fatimid Isma'ili literature to the need for preserving a careful balance 
between the zāhir and the bātin, emphasizing that one could not meaningfully 
exist without the other.'”’ The ta’wil or esoteric exegesis, required for deriving 
the truths hidden in the batin, thus retained its importance in Fatimid Ismā'īlī 
thought. The ta’wil was the exclusive prerogative of the Isma‘ili imam who could 
convey such knowledge of the inner meaning behind the religious prescriptions 
to the lower members of the da‘wa hierarchy. In the absence of the Qa’im, the 
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haqa’iq could be conveyed to the elite of mankind, the Isma'ili community or the 
ahl al-da‘wa, only by the Fatimid Isma‘ili imam and the hierarchy of dignitaries 
serving him, especially the twelve hujjas and the lesser da‘is. 

The Fatimid Isma‘ilis elaborated and expounded their doctrines in what were 
to become known as the classical works of Isma‘ili literature. In line with the basic 
structure of their religious thought, they paid attention to both the “lm al-zahir 
and the “lm al-batin, exoteric and esoteric knowledge, which found expression 
in numerous works ranging from the legal treatises of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man to 
the more complex theological and philosophical writings of other outstanding 
authors of the period. The works on the zahir of religion, propounding the 
exoteric doctrines, consisted mainly of those on jurisprudence (fiqh) and related 
subjects dealing with the literal aspects of the shari‘a and the ritual prescriptions of 
Islam. Historical works, as noted, were rather rare amongst the Isma‘ilis. Writings 
on tafsir, the external philological exegeses and commentaries used for explaining 
the apparent meaning of Qur’anic passages and so important amongst the Sunnis 
and the Twelver Shr‘is, are also absent from the Isma‘ili literature of the Fatimid 
period. For the Fatimid Isma'ilis, the living imam was the repository of true 
knowledge and the sole authoritative interpreter of the literal and hidden meaning 
of the sacred texts. Therefore, they had no need for a zahiri science of tafsir apart 
from what the imam would explain about the Qur’an, with or without resorting to 
ta*wīl. This is why the Ismā'īlīs also referred to their imam as the speaking Qur'an 
(al-Qur'an al-natiq), in contrast to the actual text of the ‘sacred book’ which was 
regarded as the silent Qur’an (al-Qur’an al-samit).'°* For similar reasons, the 
Isma‘ilis produced few works on hadith, since in that respect, too, the imam would 
provide the necessary guidance and criteria for the community.'” The Fatimid 
Isma‘ilis did, however, accept those traditions deriving from the Prophet which 
had been handed down or sanctioned by their imams, in conjunction with those 
traditions deriving from their recognized imams, including especially the Imam 
al-Sadiq. Most such traditions were compiled by al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, mainly in 
his Da'ā'im al-Islām and Sharh al-akhbar. 

In the area of the bātinī sciences, which account for the bulk of the writings 
produced during the Fatimid period, the Isma'ilis made their greatest contri- 
butions to Shri gnosis and Islamic thought. It was in expounding the Isma'ili 
esoteric doctrines, constituting the essence of the Isma‘ili gnosis, that the learned 
da‘ts elaborated their metaphysical systems and produced their elaborate trea- 
tises on the haqa ‘iq. It was also in connection with developing their theological, 
philosophical and metaphysical doctrines that the Isma'ili scholars of the clas- 
sical Fatimid period showed their originality of thought, mastery of pre-Islamic 
religions and Judaeo-Christian scriptures, as well as their profound knowledge 
of Hellenistic and Islamic philosophy. 
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Fatimid Isma‘ilism retained the early Isma‘ili views of cyclical hierohistory 
and prophetology, which conceived of seven eras, each inaugurated by a natiq. 
However, owing to the Fatimid claims to the imamate, the early Isma‘ili doctrine 
of the imamate now required the institution of modifications. These modifica- 
tions necessitated adjustments in the earlier views concerning the duration of the 
sixth era, the era of the Prophet Muhammad, the number and functions of the 
imams during that era, and the identity and attributes of the Qa'im. As Fatimid 
rule continued and the eschatological expectations regarding the Qa’im were not 
fulfilled, further heptads of imams were permitted in the era of Islam, whose dura- 
tion was now continuously extended. This postponed the awaited emergence of 
the Qaim, who was to initiate the final era of history, still further into the future. 
By the time of al-Mustansir, the Fatimid Isma‘ilis had even come to accept a 
spiritual interpretation in respect to the Qa’im’s parousia, while previously they 
had allowed for him to be a person, from the progeny of the Fatimids, other than 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il, who was no longer expected to reappear corporeally. 


Philosophical Ismā'īlism of the Iranian da ‘fs 


By the end of the 3rd/9th century, much of the intellectual heritage of antiq- 
uity was accessible to the Muslims. This had resulted from the great translation 
movement into Arabic of numerous texts of Greek wisdom. The writings of 
Plato (Aflatūn), Aristotle (Aristūtālīs), Galen (Jālīnūs) and many other Greek 
sages were initially translated into Syriac-Aramaic mainly by Christian scholars 
of Mesopotamia and Syria, who then translated the same materials into Arabic. 
After the sporadic efforts of the Umayyad period, this translation movement was 
officially sponsored by the early “Abbasids, especially by the caliph al-Ma'mūn 
(198—218/813—833), who established at his palace in Baghdad the Bayt al-Hikma 
(House of Wisdom), a library where translations were undertaken systematically 
by teams of scholars. As a result, Muslims could now become acquainted not only 
with different branches of Greek science, such as medicine and mathematics, but 
also with logic and metaphysics.'** 

In philosophy, along with the works of the great Greek masters, the writings of 
the authors of the so-called Neoplatonic school were also translated into Arabic 
with commentaries from the 3rd/9th century onwards. These Arabic Neopla- 
tonic materials were to have seminal influences on the development of Islamic 
philosophy in general and of Isma‘ili thought of the Fatimid period in particular. 
Neoplatonism, a term coined by modern historians of philosophy, was founded by 
Plotinus (d. 270 AD), known to Muslims as al-Shaykh al-Yanani, who re-worked 
Plato in an original manner. After the contributions of a number of Plotinus’s 
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disciples, notably Porphyry (d. ca. 300 AD) and the latter’s student Iamblichus 
(d. ca. 330 AD), Neoplatonic philosophy received its major systematization at 
the hands of the Athenian Proclus (d. 485 AD). 

Muslims did not generally distinguish among the various schools of Greek 
philosophy, but they did consider Aristotle as its foremost representative. This 
explains why they readily attributed numerous pseudo-epigrapha to Aristotle, 
texts that also acquired early popularity in Muslim intellectual milieus. By the 
4th/10th century, there had appeared several Arabic treatises containing Neo- 
platonic doctrines rooted in the teachings of Plotinus and other Greek philoso- 
phers. Although some of these texts had been translated into Arabic under the 
correct names of their Greek authors, a majority bore false attributions, mainly 
to Aristotle. Foremost among the Neoplatonic materials in Arabic, which dis- 
seminated Neoplatonism among Muslims and also influenced the Isma‘ili and 
Qarmati da‘s of the Iranian lands, was a paraphrase of portions of Plotinus's 
principal work, the Enneads. Existing in ‘longer’ and ‘shorter’ versions, this trea- 
tise circulated as Aristotles Theology (Arabic, Uthūlūjiyā). The Ismā'īlī dā īs and 
other Muslim scholars also had access to the Kalam fi mahd al-khayr (Discourse on 
the Pure Good), another important pseudo-Aristotelian work which was actually 
a paraphrase of Proclus’s Elements of Theology. When medieval Europe began in 
the 6th/12th century to acquire access to texts on Greek sciences and philosophy 
through translations from the Arabic, the Kalam became famous in its Latin 
version under the title of Liber de causis (Book of Causes).!”” 

These pseudo-Aristotelian writings, and other Arabic translations of Greek 
philosophical texts, circulated among the educated classes. Their Neoplatonic 
doctrines proved particularly appealing to a diversity of Muslim thinkers, who 
adopted and adapted them in the course of the 4th/10th century. This led to 
the development of a distinctive philosophical tradition in the Muslim world. 
Initiated by al-Kindi (d. 256/870), the early success of this philosophical tradition 
found its full application in the works of al-Farabi (d. 339/950), widely known 
as the ‘second teacher’ (al-mu‘allim al-thani) of philosophy in the Islamic world 
after Aristotle, and Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), the Avicenna of medieval Europeans. 
Both of these great Muslim philosophers from the eastern Iranian provinces 
synthesized Aristotelian metaphysics with a variety of Neoplatonic doctrines. 
Neoplatonism was particularly attractive to the intellectual circles of Nishapür 
and other cities of Khurasan, an important region for the development of Islamic 
philosophy, as well as Transoxania. 

The pseudo-Aristotelian texts and their Neoplatonic philosophy had also 
attracted the attention of the Isma‘ili and dissident Qarmati da ‘is of the Iranian 
lands, operating especially in the Jibal, Khurasan and Transoxania. It was in the 
course of the 4th/10th century that these das set up to harmonize Isma‘ili Shri 
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theology with Neoplatonic philosophy. This interfacing of reason and revelation, 
or philosophy and theology, led to the development of the unique intellectual 
tradition of “philosophical theology’ within Ismā'īlism — a tradition designated 
as ‘philosophical Isma‘ilism’ in modern times. Muhammad al-Nasafi, the chief 
da'i of Khurasan and Transoxania, was evidently the earliest of the Iranian da‘is 
to introduce Neoplatonic philosophy into his theology and system of thought. 
He may also have been the first of the Iranian das to have propagated his ideas 
in writing. Al-Nasafi’s main work, Kitab al-mahsil (Book of the Yield), written 
around 300/912 and summarizing this da‘i’s views, has not survived, but it is 
known that it circulated widely and acquired much popularity among dissident 
Qarmati circles. Al-Nasafi and other early da‘is of the Iranian lands, such as 
Abu Hatim al-Razi and Abt Ya‘qub al-Sijistani, wrote for the ruling elite and 
the educated classes of society, aiming to attract them intellectually and win 
their support for the da‘wa. This may explain why these da‘is expressed their 
kalam theology, revolving around the central Shri doctrine of the imamate, in 
terms of the then most modern and intellectually fashionable philosophical ter- 
minologies and themes, without compromising the essence of their religious 
message. 

It was under such circumstances that Muhammad al-Nasafī, Abū Hātim al- 
Rāzī, and most importantly Abū Ya'gūb al-Sijistānī, drawing on a type of Neo- 
platonism’ then current among the educated circles of Khurasan and Central Asia, 
wrote on various philosophical themes that are generally absent in the writings of 
al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, Ja‘ far b. Mansur al-Yaman and other contemporary Isma‘ili 
authors operating in the Arab lands and North Africa. The Iranian da‘is elab- 
orated complex metaphysical systems of thought with a distinct Neoplatonized 
emanational cosmology, representing also the earliest tradition of philosophical 
theology in Shrism. 

Sharing a common interest in philosophy, the Iranian da‘is also became 
involved in a long-drawn-out theological debate. Al-Nasafi’s al-Mahsil was criti- 
cized by his contemporary da ‘7 of Rayy, Abt Hatim al-Razi, who devoted an entire 
work, Kitab al-islah (Book of the Correction), to its correction. Abu Hatim seems 
to have been particularly concerned with correcting the antinomian tendencies 
expressed by al-Nasafi. Abū Hātim's al-Islāh, in turn, called forth a rejoinder from 
al-Nasafi’s successor in Khurasan, al-Sijistani, who wrote a book entitled Kitab 
al-nusra (Book of the Support) specifically to defend aspects of al-Nasafi’s views 
against the criticisms of Abū Hatim. Al-Sijistani’s al-Nusra, which was composed 
before this da ‘7 was won over to the Fatimid Isma'ili da^wa, has also been lost, but 
it is quoted extensively, along with al-Mahsūl and al-Islāh, in the dā Tal-Kirmānīs 
Kitab al-riyad (Book of the Meadows). Al-Kirmānī reviewed this debate from the 
viewpoint of the Fatimid da‘wa in his al-Riyad, ^? with extensive quotations from 
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all three works, and in particular upheld the views of Abū Hātim against those 
of al-Nasafi in affirming the indispensability of both the zahir and the batin of 
the law. This explains why Aba Hatim al-Razi’s al-Islah was the only early text 
related to this debate that was selected for preservation by the Fatimid Isma‘ili 
da‘wa. Later, the antinomian tendencies of al-Nasafi and al-Sijistani were also 
attacked by Nasir-i Khusraw who, like al-Kirmani, reflected the position of the 
Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa.'” 

Al-Nasafi and Abt Hatim al-Razi both envisaged hierohistory in terms of the 
Isma‘ili scheme of the seven eras, marked by the appearance of the speaker- 
prophets announcing new shari‘as and religions, though they disagreed on some 
of the details.” According to al-Nasafi, the first of the seven natiqs, Adam, pro- 
mulgated no law; he taught the doctrine of the unity of God, tawhīd, without 
prescribing any action (‘amal) or religious duties. In any event, in the first era, 
there were no other human beings besides Adam, so no shari‘a was actually 
required. Consequently, the first law-announcing natiq was Noah, at the begin- 
ning of whose era other beings had also appeared and hence a religious law was 
now needed. Similarly, the seventh natiq, the Qa’im Muhammad b. Isma‘il, would 
not announce any law, since his function was to reveal the inner meaning of all 
the previous laws. Meanwhile, Muhammad b. Isma‘il had disappeared like the 
fifth natiq Jesus, but he would soon return. Apparently, al-Nasafi also maintained 
that the era of Islam had ended with the first coming of Muhammad b. Isma‘il. 
In other words, the seventh, lawless dawr had already started and in that era, 
by contrast to the previous six eras, there were no longer any imams, but only 
the lawahiq (lahiqs) of the twelve jaza’ir of the earth. Herein lay the antinomian 
tendencies which met with the strong disapproval of Abu Hatim, who held that 
all esoteric truth inevitably requires an exoteric revealed law. 

Abt Hatim al-Razi countered al-Nasafi’s views with detailed arguments that 
Adam did in fact announce a law, though for him too Adam could not be classified 
amongst the ilu’l-‘azm prophets, since he had not abolished the law of any 
previous natiq.”°' In a similar manner, the seventh natiq, who himself brings 
no law, does not abrogate the religious law of Islam, but merely manifests its 
hidden meaning. Abi Hatim, however, holds that there will be no ‘amal in the 
seventh era. In order to avoid the conclusion reached by al-Nasafi that the seventh, 
lawless era had already begun with the first coming of Muhammad b. Isma‘il, Abu 
Hatim introduced the concept of the interim period. This was a period marked 
by the absence of imams, and occurring at the end of each prophetic era, between 
the disappearance of the seventh imam of that era and the coming of the nātig 
of the following era. During this period of interregnum, or dawr al-fatra, the 
twelve lawahiq assume command, with one acting as the deputy (khalifa) of the 
absent seventh imam and as such possessing the right of authoritative arbitration 
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amongst the lawahiq. It may be added that this is also the earliest usage of the 
term khalifa by an Isma‘ili author. According to Abü Hatim al-Razi, an interim 
or fatra of this nature had occurred after the disappearance of Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il, implying that the sixth era, the era of Islam, had not yet expired. Abū 
Hatim also fails to see any comparison between the absence of the seventh natiq 
and the disappearance of the fifth natiq, Jesus, since the latter’s mission had been 
completed on his departure from this world, while the cause of Muhammad b. 
Ismà'il was not concluded upon his disappearance." 

Al-Nasafi and Abü Hàtim also devoted much energy and imagination to 
accommodating some other prevalent religions, notably those of the Zoroas- 
trians (Arabic, al-Majüs) and the Sabi'a or Sabaeans mentioned in the Qur'an, 
within their scheme of the seven prophetic periods, assigning these religions to 
specific periods and natiqs. The Sabaeans, who in the Islamic period have been 
identified with both the Mandaeans of southern ‘Iraq and the pagan community 
of Harran in Mesopotamia, were assigned by al-Nasafi to the era of the fifth natiq, 
Jesus. Their doctrines, therefore, were considered to have been derived essentially 
from Christianity. Abu Hatim concurs with al-Nasaf? in attributing the religion of 
the Sabaeans to the era of Jesus, adding that this religion was originally founded 
by a lahiq of that period who was not himself a natiq and who did not pro- 
mulgate any new laws in his book, called al-Zabür. However, as al-Sijistani also 
argued later on, the original doctrine of the founder of the Sabaean religion was 
corrupted during the interregnum of the fifth era by adversaries such as Mani, 
Bardesanes (Ibn Daysan) and Marcion, who misinterpreted the doctrine. On 
the other hand, Abü Hatim objects to al-Nasafi's assignment of Zoroastrianism 
to the period of the third nātig, Abraham. Al-Sijistani, as in other cases, sup- 
ported al-Nasafr's view in this respect, considering Zoroaster as a missionary of 
Abraham." According to Aba Hatim, the Zoroastrians belonged to the period 
of the fourth nātiq, Moses, and Zoroaster (Zardusht) was one ofthe lāhigs of that 
period, receiving his investiture during its interregnum. But Zoroaster’s original 
doctrine was also corrupted by adversaries such as Mazdak.^"* 

Abü Ya'qüb al-Sijistàni defended al-Nasafī's position against the criticisms of 
Abt Hatim al-Razi. He, too, believed that Adam had brought no law, and his 
historical scheme is identical with that of al-Nasafi.""? Between any two nātigs, 
he explains, there are seven imams, the last one becoming the speaker-prophet 
of the following era. But there are no more imams in the final era after the 
Qaim, when the period of the lawahiq and khulafa’ who follow him begins in 
the world.”°° For al-Sijistani too, while he was a supporter of al-Nasafi, the era 
of Islam had ended with the coming of the Qa’im Muhammad b. Isma‘il. But 
later, al-Sijistani modified some of his more radical views. For instance, in his 
Kitab ithbat al-nubuwwat, he states that he does not belong to those who follow 
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the path of ta’wil without paying attention to the religious commandments.””” 


Contrary to the view of Abt Hatim, al-Sijistani explains that the imamate and 
the function of the deputies (khulafa’) of the Qa’im will belong until the day of 
resurrection to the progeny of Muhammad, the ‘seal of the prophets. And more 
significantly, contrary to the view expressed earlier in his own Kitab al-nusra, he 
now designates these deputies, who carry out the deeds of the Qa’im, as imams.*”* 
In these statements, al-Sijistani has clearly approached the reformed doctrine of 
al-Mu‘izz. Al-Sijistani doubtless recognized the imamate of the Fatimids at least 
since the time he composed his Ithbat al-nubuwwat. 

Al-Nasafi, al-Razi and, later, al-Sijistani, as noted, became greatly influenced 
by Neoplatonism, especially by its concept of the unknowable God, its theory 
of emanation, and its hierarchic chain of beings. In their cosmologies, which 
represented a drastic change from the theory of creation of the early Isma‘ilis, the 
Iranian da‘is did not, however, adopt every doctrine of Neoplatonic philosophy, 
since they had to integrate these borrowed ideas into an Islamic perspective. 
As a result, the da‘is of the Iranian lands developed their own unique brand of 
metaphysics, cosmology and spiritual anthropology. It is mainly on the basis of 
al-Sijistani’s numerous extant writings that modern scholars have studied the 
origins and early development of philosophical Isma‘ilism, with its cosmology, 
as elaborated during the 4th/10th century.””” 

In the Neoplatonized Isma‘ili cosmology, fully discussed in al-Sijistani’s Kitab 
al-yanabi‘ and other works, God is described as absolutely transcendent, beyond 
human comprehension, beyond any name or attribute, beyond being and non- 
being, and therefore unknowable. This conception of God, reminiscent of the 
ineffable One of the Greek Neoplatonists, was also in close agreement with the 
fundamental Islamic principle of tawhid, affirming the absolute unity of God. 
The basic tenet of Neoplatonism could thus find ready acceptance in Isma‘ili 
theology, which adhered to strict monotheism and at its core was ‘revelational’ 
rather than ‘rational. This is why al-Sijistani stresses that the worshipping of 
the unknowable God and the upholding of tawhid would require, via double 
negation, the denial of both tashbth, or anthropomorphism, and the most radical 
anti-anthropomorphist doctrines such as those held by the rationalist Mu‘ tazila, 
since the advocation of the latter doctrines would mean committing ta ‘til, or the 
denudation of the divine essence.*'° 

The Isma‘ilis did, however, introduce some major changes in the next stage 
of the emanational cosmological doctrine they had borrowed from the Neo- 
platonists, harmonizing it with their Islamic teachings and the Qur’anic view 
of creation. Instead of having the intellect, called nous by the Neoplatonists, 
emanate directly and involuntarily from the source of being, the One, as with 
Plotinus and his school, in the system of the Iranian da‘is God brings creation 
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into being through His command or volition (amr), or word (kalima), in an act of 
primordial, extra-temporal origination (ibdā'), signifying creation out of noth- 
ing— ex nihilo. Hence, God is the originator or the mubdi‘, and His command or 
word act as an intermediary between Him and His creation. The universal intel- 
lect (‘aql) is the first originated being (al-mubda‘ al-awwal), also called simply 
the first (al-awwal) and the preceder (al-sabiq), since the amr or logos is united 
with it in existence. The intellect is eternal, motionless and perfect, both poten- 
tially and actually.*'' It corresponds to the number one, and, in keeping with 
the Neoplatonic tradition, it is called the source of all light.^"? From the intellect 
proceeds, through emanation (inbi'āth), the soul (nafs), or the universal soul 
(al-nafs al-kulliyya), also referred to as the second (al-thani) and the follower 
(al-tālī), corresponding to the psyche of the Neoplatonists. In this cosmological 
doctrine, intellect and soul are also combined together as the two roots or princi- 
ples (al-aslan), the original dyad of the pleroma. The nafs, the second hypostasis, 
is much more complex than the ‘aql, being imperfect and belonging to a dif- 
ferent plane of existence.^? The deficient soul is definitely subservient to the 
intellect and requires the benefits of the intellect in order to achieve perfection. 
The Iranian da‘is continued the emanational chain of their cosmology all the 
way to the genesis of man, beyond the simple triad of the One, intellect, and soul 
described by Plotinus, while also recognizing that God had created everything in 
the spiritual and physical worlds all at once (daf‘atan wahidatan).’'* The various 
parts of the universe, however, became only gradually manifested through the 
process of causation and emanation 

Theimperfection (rnaqs) ofthe soul, and its desire to attain perfection, expresses 
itself in movement and this movement is a symptom of defect, just as tranquil- 
lity reflects perfection.”'” For Plotinus as for Plato, the essential characteristic 
of the soul is movement, and it is the soul's movement which causes all other 
movements. It is interesting to note that for al-Sijistani, as for Plotinus, time is 
the measure of motion, resulting from the soul’s activity. The soul’s defect also 
accounts for its descent into the depths of the physical world, which owes its exis- 
tence to this very defect. From the soul, which is the source of matter (hayūlā) 


and form (sūra),*!* 


proceed the seven spheres (aflāk) with their stars, and the 
heavenly bodies move with the soul’s movement. Then the four elemental qual- 
ities or simple elements (mufradat), namely, heat, cold, humidity and dryness, 
are produced. The simple elements are mixed, through the revolution of the 
spheres, to form the composite elements (murakkabat), namely, earth, water, air 
and ether (fire). The composite substances then mingle to produce the plants 
with the vegetative soul (al-nafs al-namiya), from which the animals with their 
sentient soul (al-nafs hissiyya) originate.*'’ From the latter, finally man with his 
rational soul (al-nafs al-natiqa) comes forth. 
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In order to relate more closely this Isma‘ili Neoplatonic cosmology to Islamic 
tradition, some of the concepts of the spiritual world contained in it were identi- 
fied by the Iranian dā īs with Qur'anic terms. Thus, ‘aq! was identified with the 
‘pen’ (qalam) and the ‘throne’ (‘arsh), while nafs was equated with the ‘tablet’ 
(lawh) and the ‘chair (kurs7).’'* At the same time, much emphasis was given to 
analogies between the spiritual, celestial world and the physical, terrestrial world 
on the one hand, and between man as the microcosm and the physical universe as 
the macrocosm, on the other. This cosmology, as refined by al-Sijistani, came to 
be officially accepted by the Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa some time towards the latter 
part of the reign of al-Mu'izz, with the caliph-imam's approval and evidently 
as part of his measures designed to win the allegiance of the dissident eastern 
Isma‘ilis. 

Certain conceptions of the earlier Isma‘ili cosmology continued however to 
be retained in the Neoplatonic cosmology that superseded and partly replaced 
it, though the original character and function of the older elements are unrec- 
ognizable in their new context. The amr or kalima, as the creative command of 
the new doctrine, may be equated with the kun of the earlier doctrine; while 
the terms kant, qadar, jadd, fath and khayal, preserved by the Iranian da‘s, had 
now lost their original significance. For al-Nasafi, the pair KUNI-QDR represent 
the letters of the seven days of the week. Al-Sijistani regards them as the seven 
upper or divine letters through which the spiritual forms come into being.^'? Aba 
Hatim al-Rāzī applies Neoplatonic emanationalism to the cosmological pair of 
the early Isma'iliyya, holding that the three letters QDR are issued from the first 
three letters of the word künr. In a general sense, kii and qadar now became 
synonymous with the intellect and soul of the new doctrine. Thus, kun: came to 
be identified with the first, the preceder, and with ‘aql, whereas qadar was equated 
with the second, the follower, and nafs. This identification is also attested by a 
Yamanī Zaydī historian of the 6th/12th century, Musallam b. Muhammad al- 
Lahjī, who comments on some earlier Zaydī references to the doctrines of the 
Yamanī Ismā'īlīs. In one of his commentaries on a reference made to kūnī-gadar 
by *Abd Allāh b. Umar al-Hamdānī, a Yamanī author of the beginning of the 
4th/10th century who wrote a biography of the Zaydī Imam al-Nāsir li-Din Allah 
Ahmad b. Yahya (d. 322/934), al-Lahji states that ‘they now say of the one they 
formerly called kini, al-sabiq, and of the one they used to call qadar, al-tali....and 
of the preceder and the follower they also say the first two principles (al-aslan 
al-awwalan), saying the two are al-‘aql and al-nafs, from which al-jadd, al-fath 
and al-khayāl are issued like emanations (inbi‘athat).’”’? It may be noted that 
the original female-male sequence of the primal pair was now reversed, and 
qadar in effect came to precede kini. The priority of the feminine hypostasis, 
kuni, that assumed the more preferred place in the older doctrine, was lost in 
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‘philosophical Isma‘ilism’. The ‘aql, occupying the first place in the new doctrine, 
was masculine and perfect, while the feminine hypostasis, al-nafs, now descended 
to second place and became characterized by imperfection and unrest. 

The three spiritual beings jadd, fath and khayal, preserved from the earlier 
cosmology, now acquired the function of acting as intermediaries between the 
terrestrial da‘wa hierarchy and intellect and soul, whilst retaining their previous 
role of rendering the cognition of the upper world feasible for mankind." As 
in the case of the earlier doctrine, they are also the special graces which bestow 
certain gifts upon the speaker-prophets of sacred human history, bringing the 
benefits of intellect and soul directly to the nutaqa’. For al-Sijistani, the pentad 
consisting of the aslan (intellect and soul), jadd, fath and khayal in fact com- 
prise the spiritual hudüd, which together with the five ranks of the terrestrial 
da‘wa (natiq, asas, imam, lahiq and janah) make up what Paul Walker has des- 
ignated as the normative or moral hierarchy, which is of specifically Isma‘ili 
provenance.” Al-Sijistani harmonizes this hierarchy of the intelligible reality, in 
a highly intricate fashion, with the hierarchical order derived from Neoplaton- 
ism, viz., intellect, soul, the spheres and the lower natural orders, God being at 
the head of both hierarchies. 

The authors of the Iranian school of ‘philosophical Isma‘ilism’ also pro- 
pounded a doctrine of salvation as part of their cosmology. Indeed, al-Sijistani’s 
Neoplatonic philosophy and his Isma'ili theology, as in the case of his Iranian 
predecessors, were closely related to a soteriological vision ofthe cosmos in which 
man appears as a microcosm with individual human souls as parts of the univer- 
sal soul. Al-Sijistani's doctrine of salvation, elaborated in purely spiritual terms, 
bears a close affinity to Plotinus’s ideas on the mystical union between man and 
the One — a union that according to the ancient Neoplatonists was the supreme 
goal of all human endeavour. Drawing extensively on various Neoplatonic and 
gnostic motifs, al-Sijistani’s doctrine of salvation is also closely related to his 
doctrine of the soul and the Isma‘ili cyclical view of history. This soteriological 
vision can be explained in terms of descending and ascending scales or paths 
with their related hierarchies. The descending scale traces creation from God’s 
command through an emanational hierarchy, to the world of material reality and 
the genesis of man. As a counterpart, the ascending scale maps the rise of man’s 
soul to the higher, spiritual world in quest of salvation. The doctrine of salvation, 
thus, forms the necessary counterpart to the cosmological doctrine in the meta- 
physical system of al-Sijistani, as in the case of other theologian-philosophers of 
the Iranian school of philosophical Isma‘ilism. 

The ultimate goal of man’s salvation is the human soul’s progression out of a 
purely mundane, physical existence towards his Creator, in quest of a spiritual 
reward in an eternal afterlife. This ascending quest up a ladder of salvation — or 
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Sullam al-najat, which is the title of one of al-Sijistanr's still unpublished works 
related to his doctrine of salvation — involves the purification of man’s soul, which 
depends on guidance provided by the terrestrial hierarchy of the Isma‘ilt da‘wa. 
This is because only the authorized members of this da‘wa hierarchy are in a 
position to reveal the ‘right path’ along which God guides those who seek the truth 
and whose souls on the Day of Judgement will be rewarded spiritually. In every 
era of human history, the terrestrial hierarchy consists of the law-announcing 
natiq of that era and his rightful successors. In the era of Islam, the guidance 
required for salvation is provided by the Prophet Muhammad, his was? ‘Ali, and 
the Isma‘ili imams. In this system, man’s salvation depends on his acquisition of 
a particular type of knowledge through a unique source or wellspring (yanbü 5 
plural, yanabi‘) of wisdom. This knowledge can be imparted only through the 
guidance of religious authorities, sole possessors of the true, inner meaning of 
revelation in any prophetic era, who can provide its authoritative interpretation 
or ta’wil. And it is only through the perfection of individual souls that the actually 
defective universal soul can realize its own perfection, which is tantamount to 
restoring perfection to the pleroma. Thus, history becomes the record of the 
universal soul’s quest for perfection, and also the record of human achievement 
as man is called to assist in the perfection of the universal soul.’ 

In evaluating the intellectual contributions of the Iranian school of philo- 
sophical Isma'ilism, themes of theology and philosophy need to be considered 
side by side, even though al-Sijistani and his predecessors would not have con- 
sidered themselves as belonging to the category of the Muslim philosophers or 
falāsifa. These Iranian da‘is produced original syntheses of religious and philo- 
sophical themes. Yet, it is important to bear in mind that they used philosophy 
in a subservient manner and in the service of their religious quest, which ulti- 
mately required the guidance of the Isma'ili imam and the hierarchy of teachers 
authorized by him in the da‘wa organization. Al-Sijistani and other proponents 
of ‘philosophical Isma‘ilism’ thus remained faithful da‘is propagating the cen- 
tral Shri doctrine of the imamate. However, the philosophical superstructures of 
their systems enhanced the intellectual appeal of their message. This explains why 
their writings circulated widely in Persia and Central Asia, in both Isma‘ili and 
non-Isma'ili intellectual circles. Some non-Isma‘ili scholars, like Abū Mansur al- 
Maturidi (d. 333/944), the Sunni theologian of Transoxania and founder of the 
Māturīdiyya school of kalam theology, and Abu'l-Qasim al-Busti (d. 420/1029), 
a Mut tazili Zaydi scholar of Persia, even commented upon aspects of the systems 
of thought developed by al-Nasafi and his school and preserved fragments of 
their writings.” 

The Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa headquarters in Ifriqiya did not contribute to 
the elaboration of the early philosophical Isma‘ilism of the Iranian da‘is. The 
original cosmogony of the Isma'iliyya had continued to be adhered to by the 
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Fatimid da‘wa until the latter part of al-Mu‘izz’s reign, as attested, for instance, 
by Abi ‘Isa al-Murshid’s Risala, already noted. The Neoplatonic cosmology of 
the Iranian da‘is was, however, endorsed eventually by al-Mu'izz. Thereafter, 
the new Isma‘ili Neoplatonic cosmology was generally advocated by Fatimid 
da‘-authors, in preference to the earlier mythological doctrine, at least until 
the time of Nasir-i Khusraw, the last major Iranian proponent of philosophical 
Isma‘ilism who drew extensively on al-Sijistani’s writings in elaborating his own 
metaphysical system.” 

The Neoplatonized cosmology of the Iranian da‘is went through a further 
transformation, representing yet a third stage in the medieval development of 
Isma‘ili cosmological doctrines, at the hands of the da‘? Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani, 
the most learned Isma‘ili philosopher of the entire Fatimid period. He was fully 
acquainted with Aristotelian and Neoplatonic philosophies as well as the meta- 
physical systems of the Muslim philosophers, notably al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, 
the latter a contemporary of al-Kirmānīs. As noted, he also knew the Hebrew 
and Syriac languages and was familiar with the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Syriac version of the New Testament, as well as other Judaeo-Christian 
sacred scriptures. Al-Kirmani harmonized Isma‘ili theology with a diversity of 
philosophical traditions in developing his own elaborate metaphysical system 
in the Rahat al-‘aql, his major philosophical treatise composed in 411/1020 
for advanced adepts.”** In fact, al-Kirmani’s metaphysical system represents a 
unique syncretic tradition within the Iranian school of philosophical Isma‘ilism. 
Al-Kirmani’s cosmology was partially based on al-Farabi’s Aristotelian cosmic 
system, while taking account of certain of Abū Ķātim al-Razi’s objections to 
al-Nasafi’s school of thought. 

Regarding God’s unknowability and transcendence, al-Kirmani adopted a 
stricter position compared to his Isma‘ili predecessors. He denied the hypostatic 
role of any mediator (wasita) such as the divine word or command between God 
and the first created being, because they too would compromise the principle of 
tawhid and God's absolute transcendence." He was also opposed to the views 
of those Muslim philosophers like Ibn Sina, who regarded God as a "necessary 
existent’ (wajib al-wujiid), a conception that would again, in al-Kirmānīs view, 
compromise God’s transcendence since it could apply only to a ‘created being’. 
In his cosmology, al-Kirmani replaced the Neoplatonic dyad of intellect and soul 
in the spiritual world, adopted by his Iranian predecessors, with a system of ten 
separate intellects, or archangelical hypostases, in partial adaptation of al-Farabi’s 
school of philosophy. 

In al-Kirmānīs system, the first intellect (al-‘aql al-awwal), or the first orig- 
inated being, is identical with the very act of origination (ibda‘), and it is per- 
fect in its essence, motionless and stable. These attributes signify the complete 
tranquillity or repose (raha) of the first intellect, hence the designation Rahat 
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al-‘aql. The first intellect is also the cause (‘illa) of all beings, corresponding to the 
One of Plotinus and other Greek Neoplatonists, and to the ‘necessary existent 
of the Muslim philosophers. The first intellect becomes the point of departure 
for the emanation (inbi‘ath) of the remaining intellects and all other beings. The 
second and third intellects are emanated from the higher and lower relations of 
the first intellect. The remaining seven intellects, identified symbolically with the 
seven higher letters (al-hurif al-‘ulwiyya) of the original Isma'ili cosmology, ^? 
areissued from the second intellect (al-‘aql al-thani), also called the first emanated 
being (al-munba'ith al-awwal). Al-KirmānTs ideas on the third intellect, or the 
second emanated being (al-munba'ith al-thānī), representing archetypes of mat- 
ter (hayūlā) and form (sūra), seem to have been without antecedent among his 
Ismā'īlī predecessors and Muslim philosophers. Celestial bodies and the corpo- 
real world are formed through the third intellect. The physical world consists of 
nine celestial spheres, the spheres of the planets and the sublunar world. Each 
sphere is related to one of the intellects. The tenth intellect, also called the active 
intellect (al-‘aql al-fa“al), governs the physical world as a demiurge. Al-Kirmani 
then explains the generation of the four elements (arkan), of the realms of min- 
erals, plants and animals, and finally of man as a microcosm reflecting in his 
essence the macrocosm. 

Al-Kirmani’s system, too, culminates in a soteriological doctrine, centred 
around the salvation of man’s soul through the attainment of spiritual knowledge 
provided by the authoritative guidance of prophets and their legitimate succes- 
sors. In al-Kirmani’s metaphysical system, there are numerous correspondences 
between the celestial and terrestrial hierarchies, and between the ten intellects of 
the higher world and the ranks or hudüd of the terrestrial da^wa organization, 
ranging from nātig, wasī (or asās) and imam to bab (or da‘ al-du‘at), hujja, 
and different ranks of da‘i and his assistant or ma’dhiin.’”? Al-Kirmani used his 
diverse sources creatively and elaborated an original synthesis.” However, as in 
the case of his Iranian predecessors, it is ultimately the authoritative guidance 
of the Prophet Muhammad and his successors, the Ismā'īlī imams, that is deter- 
mining in his metaphysical system. Al-Kirmanr's cosmology failed to be generally 
adopted by the Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa, but it later provided the doctrinal basis 
for the fourth and final stage in the medieval development of Isma‘ili cosmology 
at the hands of the Tayyibi Musta‘lian da‘is of Yaman. 


The Ikhwan al-Safa’ and their Epistles 


Besides the Iranian school of philosophical Isma‘ilism, there was another intellec- 
tual tradition affiliated to the broader Ismā'īlī movement in the 4th/10th century 
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that came greatly under the influence of Neoplatonism. This tradition is mani- 
fested in the Rasa’il or Epistles of the Ikhwan al-Safa’, generally translated as the 
Brethren of Purity, or the Sincere Brethren.**! Much controversy has surrounded 
the authorship and the date of composition of these Epistles, whose Isma'ili 
connection was already recognized in 1898 by Paul Casanova, long before the 
modern recovery of Ismā'īlī literature. There are various anachronistic accounts 
attributing the authorship of the Epistles to different Shī ī imams, while the dāī 
Idris, reflecting the official view of the Tayyibi da‘wa in Yaman, has a detailed 
account in which he ascribes the Epistles to the Imam Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah, the 
grandson of Muhammad b. Isma'il and one of the hidden imams of the early 
Ismà'ilis.^? However, some reliable contemporary authorities from the 4th/10th 
century, notably the philosopher Abü Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023), name 
certain men of letters and secretaries of Buyid ‘Iraq, affiliated with the Isma‘ili 
movement and residents of Basra, as belonging to the group of authors who 
composed the otherwise anonymous Epistles. Amongst such authors, and in 
reply to certain questions raised around 373/983 by his patron Ibn Sa‘dan, who 
was the vizier of the Buyid Samsam al-Dawla, Abū Hayyān names Abū Sulayman 
Muhammad b. Ma'shar al-Busti, also known as al-Maqdisi, Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali 
b. Harun al-Zanjānī, Abū Ahmad al-Nahrajūrī, and al-‘Awfi. These four per- 
sons were somehow associated with the Ismā'īlī movement, and it seems that 
al-Zanjani, a gādī and an acquaintance of Abu Hayyan, was the leader of the 
group. Abü Hayyan's important statements, later reproduced by Ibn al-Oiftī (d. 
646/1248), are essentially corroborated by another contemporary source ‘Abd 
al-Jabbār b. Ahmad al-Hamadhānī (d. 415/1025), the Mu‘tazili theologian and 
chief gādī of Rayy. In his own list, “Abd al-Jabbar omits al-Maqdisi but adds the 
names of Ibn Abi’l-Baghl, a certain astrologer, and the chancery secretary Zayd 
b. Rifa‘a who, also according to Aba Hayyan, was a close friend of the group.”*° 
On the basis of this evidence, most scholars are now agreed that the Epistles were 
secretly produced in Basra by a coterie of secretaries and men of letters affiliated 
with Ismā'īlism, in the middle of the 4th/10th century, around the time of the 
Fatimid conquest of Egypt. 

It seems that the authors who composed the Rasa il did not represent the offi- 
cial view of the Fātimid da'wa and evidently did not even adhere to the tenets 
of Fātimid Ismā'īlism. As Samuel Stern has argued, it may well be that the Shri 
authors of the Epistles were motivated in their encyclopedic endeavour by a desire 
to reunite the non-Fatimid Ismā'īlīs, including the Qarmatis of Bahrayn and the 
dissident eastern Isma‘ili communities, on a common and idealized doctrinal 
ground. These authors adopted a type of Isma'ili Neoplatonism, on the basis of 
which they elaborated their emanational cosmological doctrine, conceiving of 
a hierarchy of beings in nine stages.*** They also espoused a liberal and highly 
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enlightened attitude towards religion and the wide range of subjects discussed. 
Written in Basra at a time when southern ‘Iraq was under the virtual domination 
of the Qarmatis of Bahrayn, the Epistles probably also had the tacit approval, if 
not the active encouragement, of the Qarmatis. The Ikhwan al-Safa’, in fact, 
place their teaching under the auspices of the hidden seventh imam of the 
Ismā'īliyya, the same Muhammad b. Isma'il whose emergence was at the time 
expected by the Qarmatis of Bahrayn and all other dissident Ismà'ilis.^^? In other 
words, the authors did not recognize the imamate of the Fatimid caliphs, nor 
did they find it necessary to mention the early Fatimid caliph-imams and their 
ancestors. 

More recently, Abbas Hamdani in numerous studies has argued for the weak- 
nesses of al-Tawhidi’s assertions. On the basis of detailed analyses and internal 
evidence, he has postulated his own hypothesis, viz., that the Epistles were com- 
piled by a group of pre-Fatimid Ismā'īlī dá is, who worked in collaboration with 
non-Isma‘ili colleagues, between the years 260/873 and 297/909, and that the 
references and verses of later chronology in the Epistles represent subsequent 
editorial interpolations.^^ There are also a few modern scholars who deny any 
connection between the Rasa'il and Isma'ilism.^ 

It is also worth noting that the Epistles did not have any influence on con- 
temporary Isma'ili thought, including the doctrines propagated by the Fātimid 
Isma‘ilis, and that they are not referred to by the authors of the classical Fatimid 
period. In other words, the Rasa il do not seem to have been adopted or endorsed, 
in any significant sense, by the Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa. It was only about two cen- 
turies after their composition that the Epistles began to acquire an important place 
in the literature of the Tayyibi Isma‘ili da‘wa. Evidently, it was the da‘ Ibrahim 
b. al-Husayn al-Hamidi (d. 557/1162) who first introduced the Rasa’il into the 
literature of the Tayyibī community in Yaman.”** Henceforth, the Epistles came 
to be widely studied and commented upon by the Yamani da ‘is, and later also by 
their Indian successors in the Da’tidi Bohra community. 

The Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa’, numbering fifty-two epistles, are divided into four 
books or sections, dealing with mathematical sciences (geometry, astronomy, 
music, logic, etc.), bodily and natural sciences, psychical and intellectual sciences 
(cosmology, eschatology, etc.), and theological sciences. Connected with these 
Epistles, which treat nearly all the sciences and intellectual traditions known at 
the time, there is a separate concluding summary of the Ikhwan’s corpus, known 
as al-Risala al-jami‘a. The latter work, wrongly attributed to Maslama al-Majriti 
(d. ca. 398/1007) and of which there exists a further condensation, was evidently 
intended for the more advanced adepts.^?? 

The authors of the Epistles, who practised religious tolerance and eclecticism, 
thought it quite legitimate to adopt all ‘the science and wisdoms' of the ancient 
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philosophers in producing their own synthesis ofthe knowledge ofthe time. They 
drew on a wide variety of pre-Islamic sources and traditions, which they com- 
bined with Islamic teachings, especially as upheld by the Shr'is belonging to the 
Isma'ili movement. There are, for instance, traces of early Babylonian astrology, 
and many elements of Judaeo-Christian, Iranian and Indian origins.^^? Above 
all, the Epistles reflect the influences of diverse schools of Hellenistic wisdom. 
Characterized by a type of numerical symbolism in a Pythagorean manner, the 
Epistles are permeated throughout with Hermetic, Platonic, Aristotelian, Neopy- 
thagorean, and especially Neoplatonic ideas and doctrines. It is Neoplatonism, 
with its distinctive doctrine of emanation and hierarchism, that is the domi- 
nant Greek philosophical influence on the Ikhwan al-Safa', who in an original 
and enlightened fashion attempted to harmonize religion and philosophy for the 
ultimate purpose of guiding man to purify his soul and achieve salvation.^*! 

As the official religion of an important state, Fatimid Isma'ilism maintained 
its unity for close on two centuries, although it witnessed periodic internal dis- 
sensions of minor significance. The main body of the Ismā'īlīs, both inside and 
outside Fātimid dominions, did on the whole remain faithful to the Fātimid 
caliph-imam, who had failed however to win over the Sunnī majority of the 
Muslim world. It was in this religio-political setting that the challenge of strong 
enemies, like the Saljtigs, and factional strife from within set the Fatimid caliphate 
on a course of decline and eventual collapse, a course that had irretrievable con- 
sequences for the Ismā'īlī movement. By the time of al-Mustansir's death in 
487/1094, the Fātimids still had another seventy-seven years to rule, but the 
dynasty had already passed its peak of accomplishment and glory. The days of 
Isma‘ilism as a unified da‘wa movement and the official religion of an empire 
were almost ended. The Fātimids had also abandoned their hopes of universal 
hegemony in Islam, and yet the intellectual achievements and contributions of 
the Isma‘ilis had already forever enriched Islamic thought and culture. 
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The later Fatimids and Musta‘lian 
Isma‘ilism 


his chapter will trace the development of the Musta‘liyya (or Musta'lawiyya) 

branch of Isma‘ilism, from its origins in 487/1094 up to the present. Until the 
year 524/1130, the Musta' lian Isma ilis of Egypt, Syria, Yaman and elsewhere con- 
stituted a unified group, as distinct from the Nizariyya. By then, the Musta‘lians 
had recognized two more imams in the persons of al-Mustansir’s son and grand- 
son, al-Musta‘li and al-Amir. However, in the confusing aftermath of al-Amir’s 
death in 524/1130 and the claims of al-Hafiz, al-Amir’s cousin and successor in 
the Fatimid caliphate, to the imamate, a new split occurred in the Musta‘lian 
community, subdividing it into the Hafiziyya and the Tayyibiyya. Both of these 
factions of Musta'lian Isma'ilism will be discussed in the present chapter. 

The Hafiziyya, also known as the Majidiyya, accepted al-Hāfiz and the later 
Fatimid caliphs as their imams after al-Amir. The Hafizi cause, officially endorsed 
by the Fatimid da‘wa in Cairo, found the bulk of its supporters in Egypt and Syria. 
It received support also in Yaman, where the local dynasties of the Zuray‘ids of 
“Adan and some of the Hamdanids of San‘a’ supported the Hafizi da‘wa. The 
Hafiziyya, however, did not survive for long after the fall of the Fatimid dynasty 
in 567/1171. 

The Tayyibiyya, initially known as the Amiriyya, recognized al-Amir’s infant 
son, al-Tayyib, as their imam after al-Amir, rejecting the claims of al-Hafiz and 
his successors on the Fatimid throne to the imamate. The Tayyibi cause was at 
first supported bya minority of the Musta‘lian Isma‘ilis of Egypt and Syria as well 
as by many of the Isma'ilis of Yaman, where the Sulayhids officially upheld the 
rights of al-Tayyib. Soon afterwards, with the establishment of the independent 
Tayyibi da‘wa headed by a supreme da‘, Yaman became the main stronghold 
of the Tayyibiyya. The Tayyibī dā Ts, in time, succeeded in winning a consider- 
able number of adherents in western India, amongst the Bohras of Gujarat and 
elsewhere, some of whom had earlier embraced Isma'ilism. 

The Tayyibis, who closely maintain the traditions of the Fātimid Ismā'īlīs, 
divide their history of the Islamic era into succeeding periods of concealment 
(satr) and manifestation (kashf or zuhur), during which the imams are, or are 
not, concealed from the public eye. The first period of satr, coinciding with 
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early Isma‘ilism, came to an end with the appearance of ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi 
in North Africa. This was followed by a period of zuhür, continuing until the 
concealment of the twenty-first Tayyibi imam, al-Tayyib, soon after al-Amir's 
death. The concealment of al-Tayyib initiated another period of satr in the history 
of Tayyibi Isma‘ilism, continuing down to the present time. During the current 
satr, al-Tayyib, the last visible Tayyibi imam, and his successors from amongst 
his descendants have remained hidden (mastir) from the eyes of their followers. 
According to the Tayyibis, the present period of satr will continue until the 
appearance of an imam from the progeny of al-Tayyib, who may be the qa’im of 
the present cycle in the history of mankind. At any rate, a few years after the death 
of al-Amir, the headquarters of Tayyibi Isma‘ilism were established in Yaman, 
where the Tayyibi da‘wa developed under the overall leadership of a powerful 
dāT, called al-dāT al-mutlaq, who in the absence of the imams looked after the 
affairs of the da‘wa and the community. 

The current period of satr in Tayyibī Ismā'īlism is, in turn, divided into a 
Yamani period, extending from 526/1132 to around 997/1589, when the Tayyibis 
were split into the Da'üdi and Sulaymani factions, and an Indian period, cov- 
ering essentially the history of the Da'üdi da‘wa during the last four centuries. 
During the Yamani period, the Tayyibis maintained their unity in Yaman and 
also succeeded in winning an increasing number of adherents in western India. 
By the end of the 10th/16th century, the Indian Tayyibis by far surpassed their 
Yamani co-religionists in terms of numbers and financial contributions to the 
da‘wa treasury. In a sense, the Tayyibis of India had by then become ready to 
exert their independence from Yaman, where the Tayyibi da‘is had resided for 
more than four centuries. Under these circumstances, the Indian Tayyibis lent 
their support mainly to the Da'üdi da^wa, while the Yamani Tayyibis became 
the chief supporters of the Sulaymani da‘wa. There were essentially no doc- 
trinal differences between the two groups, who, henceforth, followed sepa- 
rate lines of dā īs. A further split led to the formation of a third, ‘Alawi, fac- 
tion of the Tayyibi Musta‘lians with their own separate line of dāīs. During 
the Indian period, the majoritarian Indian Tayyibī community, represented by 
the Dā'ūdī Bohras, prospered as a trading community and developed rather 
freely, though also experiencing periods of severe persecution and of internal 
dissent. 

The literary sources for the history of the Yamani phase of the Tayyibi da‘wa, 
essentially a history of the activities of the various da ‘is and their relations with the 
Zaydis and other local dynasties of Yaman, have been fully discussed by Ayman 
FE Sayyidin the relevant sections of his bio-bibliographical survey of the sources on 
the Islamic period in Yaman.! For the earliest period in the history of the Tayyibis 
and Hafizis in Yaman, our chief authority remains Ta’rikh al-Yaman by Najm 
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al-Din ‘Umara b. “Ali al-Hakami, the Yamani historian and poet who emigrated 
to Egypt and was executed in Cairo in 569/1174, on charges of plotting to restore 
the Fatimids to power.” Isma‘ili historical writings on the earliest Musta'lians, the 
Hāfizīs and the Tayyibīs of Yaman, are meagre. No Hafizi sources have survived, 
and our chief Isma'ili authority on the Yamani Tayyibis is again the da‘ Idris, 
who as the head of the Tayyibi da‘wa in the 9th/15th century was fully informed 
about the details of that community in Yaman.’ 

Idris “Imad al-Din b. al-Hasan came from the prominent al-Walid family of 
Quraysh in Yaman, who led the Tayyibi da‘wa for more than three centuries. He 
succeeded his uncle as the nineteenth da^ mutlaq of the Tayyibis in 832/1428. 
Idris, who died in 872/1468, was also a warrior and fought several battles against 
the Zaydis. Idris was the most celebrated historian of the Isma‘ili da‘wa, producing 
three extensive historical works: the ‘Uyin al-akhbar; the Nuzhat al-afkar, on the 
history of Ismā'īlism in Yaman until the year 853/1449; and the Rawdat al-akhbar, 
which is a continuation of the preceding work, to which Idris adds the events of 
his own time, from 854/1450 to 870/1465. The histories of Idris shed valuable 
light on issues, events and personalities not discussed elsewhere. Other Tayyibi 
authors and da‘fs have also written important Isma‘ili chrestomathies, which 
however rarely contain historical details. 

The history of the Indian phase of Tayyibi Isma‘ilism, too, is essentially com- 
prised of the activities of different dā Ts, in addition to the accounts of the occa- 
sional disputes and minor schisms in the community stemming from conflicting 
claims to the leadership of the Isma‘ili Bohras. A number of Dadi da‘is and 
authors produced historical works, mostly in Arabic, on the Tayyibi da‘wa in 
India. In more recent times, some of these works have appeared in a form of 
Arabicized Gujarati written in Arabic script, the official language of the Da'üdi 
da‘wa, so as to reach a wider public. The bulk of the Isma‘ili sources produced in 
India, however, mix legend and reality, being concerned chiefly with defending 
or refuting certain claims to the position of da‘ mutlaq. As a result, the history of 
the Tayyibi da‘wa in India, especially during the earlier centuries, continues to 
be shrouded in mystery. Amongst the few accurate Isma‘ili histories produced in 
India, mention may be made of the Muntaza‘ al-akhbar, in two volumes, written 
in Arabic by Qutb al-Din Sulaymanji Burhanpiri (d. 1241/1826), a Daudi Bohra 
author. The second volume of this partially published work covers the history 
of the Tayyibis and their da‘“s until the year 1240/1824.* Another noteworthy 
history of Ismā'īlism in India is the Mawsim-i bahar of Miyan Sahib Muhammad 
“Ali Rampuri, an agent of the Daudi da‘wa organization who died in 1315 or 
1316/1897—1899.” This work, in Gujarati and written in Arabic script, draws on 
the Muntaza‘ al-akhbar and a number of earlier sources, some of which have not 
survived. The first two volumes of the Mawsim-i bahar deal with the history of the 
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prophets and the Isma‘ili imams until al-Tayyib. The third volume, completed in 
1299/1882 and lithographed soon after, contains the history of the Isma‘ili da‘wa 
in India from its origins in Gujarat until the author’s time, covering the lives of 
the Tayyibī dā īs in Yaman and the Da iidi da ‘is residing in India. 

The Isma‘ili Bohras have also rendered a unique service to Isma‘ili studies 
by preserving a good portion of the literary heritage of the Isma‘ilis, includ- 
ing the classical works of the Fatimid period and the treatises written by 
the Yamani Tayyibis. These Isma‘ili manuscripts, collectively designated as al- 
khizana al-maknüna, or ‘the guarded treasure’, were transferred, especially after 
the 10th/16th century, from Yaman to India, where they continued to be copied. 
At present, there are major libraries of such manuscripts at Surat, Bombay, and 
Baroda, the seats respectively of the Da’tdi, Sulaymani and ‘Alawi da‘was in 
India. The largest collections belong to the Da’tdi Bohras, whose da‘ mutlaq has 
instituted a strict policy for accessing these Isma‘ili manuscripts. 


The Nizari—Musta‘li schism of 487/1094 


The unified Isma‘ilt da‘wa of al-Mustansir’s period split into two branches upon 
his death in Dhu’l-Hijja 487/December 1094. Al-Mustansir had initially desig- 
nated his eldest son Abū Mansūr Nizar (437—488/1045—1095) as his successor. 
Nizar, who had received al-Mustansir’s nass and was thus expected to succeed him 
in the imamate, was about fifty years old at the time of his father’s death. However, 
Abu'l-Qasim Shāhanshāh, better known by his vizieral title of al-Afdal, who a few 
months earlier had succeeded his own father Badr al-Jamālī as the all-powerful 
vizier and commander of the armies, had other plans. Aiming to retain the reins 
of power in his own hands, al-Afdal favoured the candidacy of Nizar’s much 
younger half-brother Abuw’l-Qasim Ahmad (467—495/1074—1101), who would 
be entirely dependent upon him. At the time, Ahmad was about twenty years old 
and already married to al-Afdal’s sister. Al-Afdal moved swiftly and, on the day 
after al-Mustansir’s death, placed Ahmad on the Fatimid throne with the title of 
al-Musta'li bi'llah. Supported by the Fatimid armies, the vizier quickly obtained 
for al-Musta‘li the allegiance of the notables of the Fatimid court and the leaders 
of the Isma‘ili da‘wa in Cairo. There are conflicting accounts of this important 
event in the history of Isma‘ilism. Later, the leaders of the Musta'lian Isma'ilis 
circulated different versions of the circumstances under which, according to 
them, al-Mustansir had nominated al-Musta'li as his heir apparent, including a 
deathbed nass. It is a historical fact, however, that Nizar’s succession rights were 
never revoked by al-Mustansir, and al-Afdal secured al-Musta‘li’s accession in a 
palace coup d’état. This explains why Nizar refused to endorse al-Afdal’s designs. 
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3. (a) Obverse and (b) reverse of a dinar of the Isma‘ili Imam Nizar al-Mustafa li-Din 
Allah, minted in Iskandariyya, dated 488/1095 


The dispossessed Nizar hurriedly fled to Alexandria in the company of his half- 
brother ‘Abd Allah and a few supporters, where he rose in revolt early in 488/1095. 
In Alexandria, the centre of military factions suppressed by Badr al-Jamali, Nizar 
was assisted by the city’s governor, the Turk Nasir al-Dawla Aftakin, who aspired 
to replace al-Afdal, and its Isma‘ili qadi, Ibn ‘Ammar. He also received much local 
support, especially from the Arab inhabitants of the area. Soon, Nizar received 
the oath of allegiance of the Alexandrians as caliph, and adopted the caliphal title 
of al-Mustafa li-Din Allah. The proclamation of Nizar as caliph as well as imam 
in Alexandria is attested to in a gold dinar discovered in 1994, Minted in 488 AH, 
this unique coin is now preserved in the The Institute of Ismaili Studies Library in 
London.° The revolt was initially successful, with Nizar easily managing to repel 
al-Afdal’s forces and advancing to the vicinity of Cairo. Nevertheless, towards 
the end of 488 AH, al-Afdal’s forces besieged Alexandria and forced Nizar, whose 
coalition of supporters had meanwhile faltered, to surrender. Nizar was taken 
to Cairo where he was imprisoned and then immured, all of these events taking 
place at the end of 488/1095.’ 

The fate of Nizar and the strife over the succession to the Fatimid caliph-imam 
al-Mustansir left a decisive mark on the history of Isma'ilism. By choosing al- 
Musta‘li, al- Afdal had split the Fatimid Isma'ilis into two rival factions which were 
to become bitter enemies. The ambitious al-Afdal had in effect alienated almost 
all of the Isma'ili communities of the Muslim East, especially those located in 
Persia. The imamate of al-Musta‘li, installed to the Fatimid caliphate, came to be 
recognized by the da^wa establishment in Cairo, as well as most Isma' ilis in Egypt, 
many in Syria, and by the whole Isma'ili community in Yaman and that in western 
India dependent on it. For them, al-Musta' li was now the nineteenth imam. These 
Isma'ilis, who depended on the Fatimid regime and later traced the imamate in 
al-Musta‘li’s progeny, maintained their relations with Cairo, hereafter serving as 
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the headquarters of the Musta‘lian Isma‘ili da‘wa. On the other hand, the Persian 
Isma‘ilis, then under the leadership of Hasan-i Sabbah, defended al-Mustansir’s 
original nass and upheld Nizar’s right to the imamate. Hasan, in fact, founded 
the independent Nizārī Isma‘ili da‘wa, severing his relations with the Fatimid 
regime and the da‘wa headquarters in Cairo. In this decision, Hasan-i Sabbah 
was supported by the entire Isma‘ili communities of the Saljtiq domains, in Per- 
sia and ‘Iraq. Nizar also had partisans within the Fatimid territories. In Egypt, 
they were quickly suppressed, but in Syria, now beyond Fatimid control, Nizar’s 
followers soon became organized by emissaries despatched from Persia. The 
Isma‘ilis of Central Asia seem to have remained uninvolved in the Nizari—Musta‘ li 
schism for quite some time. It was much later, in the Alamūt period of Nizari 
history, that the Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan and adjacent regions accorded their 
allegiance to the Nizari da‘wa. The two factions of the Isma‘ili da‘wa henceforth 
became known as the Musta‘liyya or Musta‘lawiyya, and the Nizariyya, depend- 
ing on whether they recognized al-Musta‘li or Nizar as the rightful imam after 
al-Mustansir. 


al-Musta‘li and al-Amir 


Al-Musta‘li remained a puppet in the hands of al-Afdal during his short reign 
(487—495/1094—1101).* Al-Afdal, continuing his father's policies, maintained 
order and relative prosperity in Egypt. He was also initially successful in Syria, 
regaining Tyre from a disloyal governor in 490/1097 and recapturing Jerusalem 
in the following year from the Turkish Artugids, Sukmān and Īlghāzī, who had 
established themselves in Palestine. Close relations continued between Fātimid 
Egypt and Sulayhid Yaman, now still ruled by al-Malika Arwa, who recognized 
al-Musta‘li as the legitimate imam after al-Mustansir and who managed the 
affairs of the Isma'ili da^wa in Yaman with the help of the da^ Yahya b. Lamak 
al-Hammadi (d. 520/1126).? Yahya had succeeded his father in the headship of 
the Yamani da^wa around the year 491/1098. 

The Fatimids and all Muslims ofthe Near East now faceda new danger: from the 
Crusaders, who appeared in northern Syria in 490 AH to liberate the Holy Land of 
Christendom. Al-Afdal immediately opened negotiations with the Crusaders and 
exchanged embassies with them, seeking their aid against the Turkish amirs of 
Syria. Nonetheless, he underestimated the threat of the Crusaders, being taken by 
complete surprise when the invading Franks moved towards their primary target, 
Jerusalem. The Crusaders seized Jerusalem easily after defeating the Fatimid army, 
led by al-Afdal, near ‘Asqalan (Ascalon) in 492/1099. By 494/1100—1101, they 
had established themselves firmly in Palestine, having taken Hayfa, Arsuf and 
Qaysariyya (Caesarea). Al-Afdal’s continued attempts to deal more effectively 
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with the Crusaders proved futile. It was in the midst of the Fatimid entanglements 
with the Franks that al-Musta‘li died in Safar 495/December 1101. Al-Afdal now 
proclaimed al-Musta‘li’s five-year-old son Abt ‘Ali al-Mansur as the new Fatimid 
caliph with the laqab of al-Amir bi-Ahkam Allah.'? 

During the first twenty years of al-Āmir's caliphate (495—524/1101—1130) al- 
Afdal remained the effective master of the Fātimid state, and ruled efficiently. 
Externally, he concerned himself mainly with the Crusaders, and organized 
numerous expeditions against them. In one of the more successful campaigns led 
by al-Afdal's son Sharaf al-Ma'ali, the Fatimids defeated the Franks in 496/1103 
and took Ramla. Nevertheless, the greater part of Palestine and the towns on the 
Syrian coast fell into Crusader hands. In 497/1103, * Akkà (Acre) was surrendered 
by its Fatimid commander, and then, in rapid succession, Tarablus (Tripoli) and 
Sayda (Sidon) were lost to the Franks during 502—504/1109-1111. By 518/1124, 
when Sir (Tyre) fell, only “Asqalan remained of the former Fatimid possessions 
in the Levant. Egypt itself was invaded in 511/1117 by Baldwin I (1100-1118), 
king of the Latin state of Jerusalem and one of the original leaders of the First 
Crusade, who took Farama and then advanced to Tinnis. However, the Crusaders 
were compelled to retreat from Egypt due to Baldwin’s fatal illness. 

After being the unchallenged ruler of Fatimid Egypt for some twenty-seven 
years, al-Afdal was assassinated in 515/1121. His assassination seems to have been 
plotted byal-Amir, who had become weary of his vizier’s tutelage and restrictions. 
As related in some sources and claimed by the Nizaris themselves, it is possible 
that the act was planned by the Nizaris, who deeply despised al-Afdal. Be this as 
it may, al-Amir immediately ordered the confiscation of the murdered vizier’s 
substantial properties and renowned treasures. ' 

After the death of al-Afdal, al-Amir appointed al-Ma'mün al-Bata'ihi to the 
vizierate. Al-Ma' mün, implicated in the murder of his patron al-Afdal, reopened 
the Dar al-‘Ilm, which had been closed by al-Afdal towards the end ofthe 5th/11th 
century. He was also instrumentalin the construction ofthe Mosque ofal-Aqmar, 
which is still preserved. But al-Ma'mün, too, soon fell from al-Amir's favour and 
was imprisoned in 519/1125. Three years later, he was crucified with his brothers 
on charges of plotting against the caliph.'* Al-Amir did not appoint any viziers 
after al-Ma’miun, preferring to run the affairs of the state personally. Financial 
matters, however, were placed under the charge of a Christian monk, Abt Najah 
b. Qanna’, who was soon afterwards dismissed and flogged to death in 523/1129. 
Al-Amir was becoming rapidly detested by his subjects owing to his cruel acts 
when he was killed by a group of Nizari fida"is in Dhu'l-Qa' da 524/October 1130. 
The tenth Fatimid caliph and the twentieth imam of the Musta‘lian Isma‘ilis had 
reigned for almost twenty-nine years, longer than any other Fatimid caliph-imam 
except for his grandfather al-Mustansir. 
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As we shall see, it was in al-Amir’s time that the Nizari Isma‘ilis consolidated 
their power in Persia and Syria, under the leadership of Hasan-i Sabbah (d. 
518/1124), who resided at the mountain castle of Alamüt. Although the Nizaris 
never made any major attempts to penetrate Egypt after the Nizari-Musta'li 
schism, it seems that their cause continued for some time to have supporters 
in Fatimid Egypt, finding expression in occasional plots. The vizier al-Ma’mtn 
evidently had to take extensive precautionary measures to prevent the infiltration 
of Nizàri agents into Egypt. Some of these agents, carrying material aid as 
well, were reportedly being sent directly from Alamüt. Al-Ma'mün also found 
it necessary to arrange for an official assembly in order to publicize the rights 
of al-Musta‘li and al-Amir to the imamate and to refute the claims of Nizar and 
his partisans. This meeting, convened at the great hall of the Fatimid palace, 
was attended by numerous Fatimid princes and state dignitaries. Amongst those 
present were Wali al-Dawla Abu’l-Barakat b. ‘Abd al-Hagjigq, the chief da‘z, Abū 
Muhammad b. Adam, the head of the Dar al-‘Ilm, Abu’l-Thurayya b. Mukhtar 
and Abu’l-Fakhr, the foremost Isma‘ili jurists, and Ibn ‘Ugqayl, the chief qadi. 
Ibn Muyassar preserved a detailed account of this event, which took place in 
516/1122.'* It is possible that Ibn Muyassar derived his account from a near 
contemporary Egyptian annalist, Ibn al-Ma'mūn (d. 588/1192), the son of the 
Fātimid vizier who had organized the assembly. 

In the course of this meeting, various circumstances and episodes were related 
according to which al-Mustansir had supposedly expressed his preference for al- 
Musta‘li over Nizar. Most significantly, Nizar’s full-sister, seated behind a screen in 
an adjoining chamber, testified that al-Mustansir, on his deathbed, had designated 
al-Musta‘li as his successor, divulging this nass to his own sister (Nizar’s aunt). 
At the end of the meeting, al-Ma'mün ordered Ibn al-Sayrafi (d. 542/1147), 
then an important secretary (katib) at the Fatimid chancery, to draw up an 
epistle (sill) to be read from the pulpits of the mosques throughout Egypt. This 
epistle, or perhaps what may be a longer version of it produced later, has been 
preserved under the title of al-Hidaya al-Amiriyya.'? Written about twenty-eight 
years after the Nizari—Musta‘li schism, it is the earliest Musta‘lian refutation of 
Nizar’s claims to the imamate. The Hidaya admits that al-Mustansir had originally 
nominated Nizar as his heir apparent.'° But it also argues that this original nass 
was subsequently revoked in favour of al-Musta‘li, repeatedly referring to al- 
Mustansir’s deathbed nass.'’ The Hidaya also gives prominence to the testimony 
of Nizar’s sister, who, during the assembly of Shawwal 516 AH, had defended the 
legitimacy of the Musta‘lian line of imams. The Hidaya was also circulated in 
Syria, where it caused an uproar amongst the Nizaris of Damascus. One of the 
Syrian Nizaris forwarded al-Amir's epistle to his chief, who wrote a refutation 
of it. This Nizari refutation was, in due course, read out at a meeting of the 
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Musta'lians in Damascus. A Musta'lian da^: from Damascus then wrote to al- 
Amir asking him for further guidance on the matter. Soon afterwards, al-Amir 
sent a reply to his Syrian dā 7 in the form of an additional epistle, refuting the 
Nizari refutation of the Hidāya.'* 


al-Hafiz and the Hafizi- Tayyibi schism 


After al-Āmir, the Fatimid caliphate embarked on its rapid decline, with numer- 
ous periods of crisis, whilst a new schism developed amongst the Musta'lian 
Ismā'īlīs. It may be noted in passing that Idris, in line with the Tayyibi tradi- 
tion in general, and for some inexplicable reason, mentions the year 526 AH, 
instead of 524, as the year of al-Āmirs death.'” The Tayyibīs hold that a son, 
named al-Tayyib, had been born to al-Amir a few months before his murder. 
This Tayyibi tradition is supported especially by an epistle of al-Amir sent to 
the Sulayhid queen of Yaman, Arwa, announcing the birth of Abu'l-Oāsim al- 
Tayyib in Rabr II 524 AH.” The historical reality of al-Tayyib is also attested by 
Ibn Muyassar,”! probably on the authority of the lost chronicle of al-Muhannak 
(d. 549/1154), and by other histories written during the 6th/12th century. 
Al-Tayyib was immediately designated as al-Amir's heir, and the occasion was 
celebrated by a fortnight of public festivities in Cairo and Fustat. After the death 
of al-Amir, who had acted as his own vizier during the last years of his caliphate, 
caliphal power was immediately assumed by his cousin, Abu’l-Maymitn ‘Abd 
al-Majid, the eldest member of the Fatimid family and the son of Abu'l-Qasim 
Muhammad b. al-Mustansir. More specifically, Hazarmard (Hizabr al-Mulük) 
and Barghash, two favourites of al-Amir, now came to hold the actual reins of 
power in the Fatimid state, with ‘Abd al-Majid as nominal ruler. “Abd al-Majid 
initially ruled officially as regent, pending the expected delivery of al-Amir’s preg- 
nant wife. Hazarmard himself assumed the vizierate, and Yanis, an Armenian 
general in the service of the Fatimids, became the army's commander-in-chief 
and the regent’s chamberlain. * Abd al-Majid had somehow managed to conceal 
the existence of al- Tayyib, born a few months earlier, and nothing more is known 
of his fate.”* 

The regency of ‘Abd al-Majid and the vizierate of Hazarmard proved to be 
brief. Abt ‘Ali Ahmad, nicknamed Kutayfat, the son of al-Afdal b. Badr al-Jamali, 
was raised to the vizierate by the army about two weeks after al-Amir’s death. 
Hazarmard was executed, but ‘Abd al-Majid continued a while longer as regent 
(wali ‘ahd al-Muslimin) with Kutayfat as his vizier. This temporary arrangement 
is confirmed by an epistle issued in Dhu'l-Qa' da 524 AH by the Fatimid chancery 
to the monastery of St Catherine in Mount Sinai.” Soon afterwards, probably 
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when the expectation of the birth of a male heir to al-Amir had proved false, 
Kutayfat made radical changes which affected the very foundations of the Fatimid 
regime. ‘Abd al-Majid was overthrown and imprisoned by Kutayfat, who now 
declared the Fatimid dynasty deposed and proclaimed the sovereignty of al- 
Mahdi, the twelfth imam of the Twelver Shīīs, whose reappearance had been 
expected since 260/874. As a result of this ingenious religio-political solution to 
the succession problem created by the absence of a direct heir to the Fatimid 
caliphate and imamate, Kutayfat, an Imami Shiri himself, acquired a unique 
position of power, ruling as a dictator responsible to no one either in theory or 
practice. 

Kutayfat issued coins in Egypt during 525 and 526 AH, bearing the names 
of *al-Imām Muhammad Abu'l-Oāsim al-Muntazar li-Amr Allāh” and 'al-Imām 
al-Mahdī al-Oā'im bi-Amr Allāh, on some of which he himself is named as 
the hidden imam’s representative (na’ib) and deputy (khalīfa).”* These devel- 
opments of course meant the adoption of Ithna‘ashari Imami Shr ism, instead 
of Isma‘ilism, as the state religion of the Fatimid state. Nonetheless, Abu ‘Ali 
Kutayfat, who came to adopt his father's title of al-Afdal, allowed the Isma'ilis 
and other non-Twelver communities some consideration. His policies, however, 
created much resentment amongst the Isma‘ilis and the supporters of the Fatimid 
dynasty in Egypt, who plotted against him, cutting down the period of his rule 
to just about a year. On 16 Muharram 526/8 December 1131, Kutayfat was over- 
thrown and killed in yet another coup d'état, organized by dissatisfied Isma'ili 
elements and the Kutama faction of the army, led by Yanis. “Abd al-Majid was 
released from prison and restored to power. This event came to be commemo- 
rated annually by the so-called ‘feast of victory’ (‘id al-nasr) held on that day, 
until the end of the Fatimid dynasty.’ 

At first, ‘Abd al-Majid ruled once again as regent, with Yanis assuming the 
vizierate. But three months later, in Rabi 11526/February 1132, he was proclaimed 
caliph and imam with the title of al-Hāfiz li-Dīn Allāh.”* Ismā'īlī Shīism was 
reinstated as the state religion of Fatimid Egypt. Al-Hafiz became the first Fatimid 
caliph-imam whose father had not reigned before him and his irregular succession 
required specific justifications. Thus, a sijill was issued on the occasion of his 
proclamation as caliph-imam, containing various explanations for his legitimacy. 
Above all, this epistle, preserved by al-Qalgashandi,”’ centred around the idea 
that al-Amir, the previous imam, had personally transmitted the caliphate and the 
imamate to his cousin ‘ Abd al-Majid, just as the Prophet had designated his cousin 
“Alias his successor at Ghadir Khumm. It also referred to the nomination of ‘Abd 
al-Rahim b. Ilyas, al-Hakim’s cousin, as heir apparent. Yet, it did not mention 
the uncertainties of the initial interregnum of al-Hafiz and the obscurities of his 
regencies, nor did it make any reference to al-Tayyib or to any posthumous child 
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of al-Amir’s. This important document, claiming legitimacy for the imamate 
of al-Hafiz on the basis of an alleged nass derived from al-Amir, provided the 
foundation on which Fatimid rule continued for another four decades. It also 
provided justification for the claims of the later Fatimids to the imamate of 
a section of the Musta‘lian Isma‘ili community. The expressions al-dawla al- 
Hāfiziyya and al-imāma al-Hāfiziyya henceforth occur frequently in documents 
issued by the Fatimid chancery.” 

The proclamation ofal-Hafiz as caliph-imam caused the first important schism 
in the Musta‘lian community, further weakening the Isma'ili movement. The 
claims of al-Hafiz to the imamate, though he was not a direct descendant of 
the previous imam, were supported by the official da‘wa organization in Egypt 
and by the majority of the Musta‘lian Isma‘ilis in both Egypt and Syria. These 
Musta‘lians, recognizing al-Hafiz and the later Fatimids as their imams, became 
known as al-Hafiziyya or al-Majidiyya. However, some Musta‘lian groups in 
Egypt and Syria, as well as many in Yaman, acknowledged the rights of al-Tayyib 
to the imamate, accepting him as al-Amir’s successor and rejecting the claims 
of al-Hafiz. These Musta‘lians were initially known as the Amiriyya, but later, 
after the establishment of the independent Tayyibi da‘wa in Yaman, became 
designated as the Tayyibiyya. Hafizi Isma‘ilism, as we shall see, also found support 
in Yaman for some time. However, Yaman was to become, for several centuries, 
the chief stronghold of Tayyibi Isma‘ilism. Thus, by 526/1132, the unified Fatimid 
Isma‘ili movement of al-Mustansir’s time had become split into the three rival 
Nizari, Hafizi and Tayyibi factions. While the Nizaris had by then founded an 
independent state in Persia and Syria, and the Tayyibis were taking advantage 
of the mountainous districts of Yaman to consolidate their own position, the 
days of Hafizi Isma‘ilism, now the official creed of the Fatimid state, were already 
numbered. 


The later Fatimids and early Hafizi Isma‘ilism 


Since Badr al-Jamiali’s time, the viziers were the real masters of the Fatimid state. 
However, al-Hafiz, the only caliph amongst the later Fatimids who was a grown 
man at the time of his accession, paid special attention to the activities of his 
viziers. It may be added that from the reign of al-Hafiz onwards, the Fatimid 
viziers, or more precisely ‘Viziers of the Sword’, also competed with the claimants 
to the vizierate in gaining the loyalties of the various factions of the army, resulting 
in continuous military rivalries and disturbances in Egypt. Having become fearful 
of the growing influence of his Armenian vizier Yanis, who had given his name 
to a private regiment, al-Yanisiyya, al-Hafiz had him killed towards the end of 
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526/1132, his vizierate having endured less than a year. After ruling without 
a vizier for some time, in 528/1133—1134 al-Hāfiz entrusted the duties of the 
vizierate to his eldest son Sulaymān, who had that year been designated as heir 
apparent. When Sulaymān died two months later, al-Hāfiz named another of his 
sons, Haydara, as heir, also charging him with the functions of the vizierate.?! 
Hasan, a third son of al-Hafiz, now successfully plotted against his father and 
Haydara, seizing power as vizier and killing several army leaders. Irritated by 
Hasan's behaviour, the army revolted and demanded his head. Al-Hāfiz was 
obliged to comply, and had Hasan poisoned by his physician. To deal with the 
deteriorating situation, Hasan had previously appealed for aid to Bahrām, an 
Armenian general who served the Fātimids and was at the time the governor 
of Gharbiyya, a province in lower Egypt. When Bahram entered Cairo with his 
Armenian troops, Hasan had already been killed. Nonetheless, al- Hafiz could not 
ignore Bahram’s presence in the capital and the Armenian general was appointed 
to the vizierate in Jumada II 529/March 1135. 

The pro-Armenian policies of Bahram, who encouraged the immigration of 
his Christian co-religionists to Egypt and gave them important posts, angered 
the Muslim populace and soon provoked a military revolt led by Ridwan b. 
Walakhshi, the new governor of Gharbiyya. Abandoned by the Muslim troops 
in the Fatimid army, Bahram was forced out of office in Jumada I 531/February 
1137, when he fled to upper Egypt to seek the assistance of his brother Vasak, 
the governor of Qus. But Vasak had meanwhile been killed by the Muslims, and 
Bahram now had to face an army sent after him by Ridwan, who had succeeded 
to the vizierate. Bahram was saved through the intervention of Roger II, king of 
Sicily. Granted safe-conduct by al-Hafiz, he was allowed to retire to a monastery. 
Ridwan, himself a Sunni, now began to persecute the Christians. Soon, he came 
to exercise full authority and took the title of al-malik, or king, a title which 
later passed to other Fatimid viziers and then to all members of the Ayyubid 
dynasty. Al-Hafiz, threatened and displeased by the growing influence of his 
vizier, removed Ridwan from office in 533/1139. He was later killed in 542/1147 
while attempting to overthrow the caliph. Meanwhile al-Hafiz recalled Bahram 
to Cairo, entrusting the vizierate to him without officially appointing him to the 
post. Bahram died in the Fatimid palace in 535/1140, and al-Hafiz personally took 
part in the funeral procession of his faithful Armenian servant.” Subsequently, 
Ibn Masal held the vizierate for some time during the latter part of the caliphate 
ofal-Hāfiz.”” Al-Hāfiz, the eleventh Fatimid caliph and the twenty-first imam of 
the Hafizi Isma‘ilis, died in Jumada II 544/October 1149, after a reign of almost 
eighteen years beset by numerous revolts and disturbances. Like al- Hāfiz, the last 
three Fatimid caliphs, al-Zāfir (544—549/1149—1154), al-Fā'iz (549—555/1154— 
1160), and al-"Ādid (555—567/1160—1171), were also recognized as the imams 
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of the Hafiziyya. These caliph-imams who died in their youth were, however, no 
more than puppets in the hands of their viziers.** 

Al-Hāfiz was succeeded by his seventeen-year-old son Abü Mansür Isma‘il, 
who adopted the title of al-Zafir bi-Amr Allah. Al-Zafir, strongly inclined to a 
life of pleasure, chose Ibn Masal as his vizier, this being the last time a vizier 
was appointed by a Fatimid caliph. During his few months in office, Ibn Masal 
checked the quarrels that raged between the Blacks and the Rayhanis in the army, 
restoring relative order to the country. Soon afterwards, al-‘ Adil b. al-Salar, the 
governor of Alexandria, revolted and marched on Cairo at the head of his troops. 
He defeated and killed Ibn Masal in Shawwal 544/February 1150, forcing al-Zafir 
to nominate him as vizier with the title al-Malik al-‘Adil. Ibn al-Salar, who in 
545/1150 fruitlessly sought an alliance with the Zangid ruler of Aleppo, Nūr al- 
Din (541—569/1146—1174), against the Franks, and who also engaged the Fatimid 
fleet against the Frankish ports of Syria, was murdered in Muharram 548/April 
1153.°° The assassination plot, approved by the caliph, had been conceived by Ibn 
al-Salar’s step-son, ‘Abbas, and carried out out by the latter’s son Nasr, a favourite 
of al-Zafir. Thereupon, ‘Abbas, who was commander of the garrison of ‘Asqalan, 
the last Fatimid foothold in Syria, returned to Cairo and seized the vizierate.*° 
“Asqalan was lost to the Franks shortly afterwards in Jumādā I 548/August 1153. 
“Abbas, rapidly becoming convinced that the caliph was conspiring against him, 
resolved to move first, with the aid of his son. Accordingly, Nasr, luring al-Zafir 
to his house, killed him in Muharram 549/April 1154. 

‘Abbas, continuing as vizier, then placed al-Zafir’s five-year-old son ‘Isa on the 
Fatimid throne, giving him the title of al-Fa’iz bi-Nasr Allah. “Abbas also charged 
two of al-Zafir’s brothers with his murder and had them executed. These events 
terrified the members of the Fatimid family, and they appealed for help to Tala’r b. 
Ruzzik, the Armenian governor of Usyūt (Asyūt) in upper Egypt. As Ibn Ruzzīk 
approached Cairo, ‘Abbas and Nasr fled to Syria, where the Franks, warned in 
advance, awaited them. ‘Abbas was killed in Rabi 1549/June 1154, whilst Nasr was 
delivered to the Fatimids and executed the following year. Meanwhile, Ibn Ruzzik 
had succeeded ‘Abbas to the vizierate in 549/1154, and became the absolute 
master of Egypt, a position he maintained throughout the reign of al-Fa’iz. Ibn 
Ruzzik, too, carried out some military operations against the Crusaders, gaining 
victories at Ghazza and Khalil (Hebron), in southern Palestine, in 553/1158. But 
he failed in his endeavours to secure an alliance with Nur al-Din, which would 
have effectively protected Egypt against the Crusaders. The sickly and helpless al- 
Fa’iz died during an epileptic seizure in Rajab 555/July 1160 at the age of eleven, 
after a nominal reign of some six years spent in virtual captivity. 

Al-Salih Tala'i b. Ruzzik now placed Abt Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Yusuf, 
the grandson of al-Hafiz and a cousin of al-Fa’iz, on the Fatimid throne with 
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the laqab of al-‘Adid li-Din Allah. Al-‘Adid’s father Yusuf had been one of the 
Fatimid princes charged with al-Zafir’s murder and executed on the order of 
“Abbas. Al-‘Adid, destined to be the last Fatimid caliph, was only nine years old 
at the time of his accession. Ibn Ruzzik continued to act as the effective ruler 
of the state, and he further enhanced his position by having his daughter marry 
the caliph. But he was assassinated in Ramadan 556/September 1161, evidently 
at the instigation of one of al-‘Adid’s aunts. The young caliph was obliged to 
confer the vizierate on Ruzzik b. Tala’i‘, the son of the murdered vizier, who 
soon afterwards met a similar fate.°’ This second Ruzzik was killed by Shawar, 
the governor of upper Egypt, who had revolted and entered Cairo to assume the 
vizierate in Muharram 558/January 1163. Shawar’s own vizierate, however, did 
not last more than nine months. In Ramadan 558/August 1163, he was driven 
out of Cairo by Dirgham, an able Fatimid officer who had distinguished himself 
by defeating the Franks at Ghazza in 553/1158. Now there followed a fateful 
struggle between Shawar and his successor, Dirgham, not only influencing the 
relations of Egypt with the Crusaders and Nur al-Din, but also bringing about 
the circumstances that led to the downfall of the Fatimid dynasty.°* 

Shawar had succeeded in taking refuge at the Zangid court in Syria, where 
he sought the help of Nur al-Din in regaining the Fatimid vizierate. After some 
hesitation, Nur al-Din agreed to assist Shawar, encouraged perhaps by the fact that 
Amalric I (1163—1174), the new Frankish king of Jerusalem, was then seriously 
considering his own conquest of Egypt.’ The Franks had already, in 556/1161, 
entered Egypt and forced Ibn Ruzzik to pay them an annual tribute. The following 
year, another Frankish invasion of Egypt had proved abortive due to the deliberate 
flooding of the Nile by the Fatimids. Towards the end of 559/1163 Amalric’s 
advance guard entered Egypt, obliging Dirgham to resume the payment of the 
tribute previously promised to the Franks. It was under these circumstances 
that Nur al-Din sent Shawar back to Egypt with a force commanded by Asad 
al-Dīn Shīrkūh, an amir of Kurdish origins who along with his brother Ayyūb 
had entered the service of the Zangids. On this expedition, Shīrkūh took along 
his nephew Salah al-Din (Saladin), the son of Ayyūb and the future founder of 
the Ayyubid dynasty. After several battles, Dirgham was defeated and killed in 
Ramadan 559/August 1164 and Shawar was restored to the vizierate. 

Shawar’s second term as vizier lasted about five years, a most confusing period 
in the closing years of Fatimid history, marked by several more Frankish and 
Zangid invasions of Egypt, and by Shawar’s vacillating alliances with Amalric I 
and Nar al-Din, both of whose forces fought numerous battles on Egyptian soil. 
In 562/1167 Amalric I despatched an embassy, headed by Hugh of Caesarea, to 
al-‘Adid, and successfully demanded a substantial tribute. Even in these final days 
of the dynasty, the Christian knights were amazed by the splendour and ceremony 
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of the Fatimid court.*° In 564/1168, Nur al-Din, now completely distrustful of 
Shawar, who had failed to honour his commitments to the Zangid ruler, send 
his third expeditionary force to Egypt, again under the command of Shirküh 
and accompanied by Saladin. Nominally, the expedition had been undertaken in 
response to the appeals of Shawar and al-‘Adid, who had become weary of the 
Frankish occupation of Egypt. But Nur al-Din nowentertained designs of his own 
on Fatimid territories. Shirkuh, having caused the withdrawal of Amalric’s troops 
from Egypt, entered Cairo triumphantly, now resolving to eliminate Shawar. 
Saladin arrested Shawar and had him killed, with al-‘Adid’s consent, in Rabī II 
564/January 1169. Thereupon, al-‘Adid was obliged to appoint Shirküh to the 
vizierate, giving him the title of al-Malik al-Mansür. When Shirküh suddenly died 
two months later in Jumada II 564/March 1169, he was succeeded by Saladin, the 
last of the Fātimid viziers.*' 

Salah al-Din Yüsufb. Ayyüb (d. 589/1193), who received his formal investiture 
to the vizierate with the lagab of al-Malik al-Nasir from al-‘Adid, and became 
known as Saladin in the European chronicles of the Crusades, was generally 
referred to by the title of sultan. He rapidly began to consolidate his position 
and prepare the ground for ending Fatimid rule, an objective persistently sought 
by his master Nur al-Din, a fervent Sunni favoured by the ‘Abbasids. Saladin 
immediately embarked on the task of building his own loyal military force and 
destroying the Fatimid army. In particular, he dealt effectively and ruthlessly 
with the mutinous black troops in Egypt, an important contingent of the Fatimid 
army, burning down their quarters and routing their remnants in upper Egypt. He 
systematically appointed Syrians to key administrative positions at the expense 
of Egyptians. At the same time, Saladin gradually adopted anti-Isma‘ili policies, 
including the elimination of the Shri form of the adhan and the closing of the 
sessions of Isma'ili lectures at al-Azhar and elsewhere in Cairo. He also appointed 
a Sunni to the position of chief qadi, who then removed the Isma‘ili jurists of 
Egypt and replaced them with Sunni ones. About two-and-a-half years after his 
accession to the vizierate, Saladin felt sufficiently secure to take the final step in 
uprooting the Fatimid dynasty. 

Saladin formally put an end to Fatimid rule when, in Muharram 567/Septem- 
ber 1171, he had the khutba read in Cairo in the name of the reigning ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Mustadi’ (566—-575/1170—1180), thus proclaiming ‘Abbasid suzerainty 
in Egypt. A Shafi‘'l theologian, Najm al-Dīn al-Khabūshānī, carried out this act, 
also reciting the misdeeds of the Fatimids. After two centuries, Isma‘ilism was 
thus abandoned as the state religion of Egypt, the sole remnant of the former 
Fatimid empire. Egypt returned to the fold of Sunnism amidst the complete 
apathy of the populace. A few days after these events, the helpless al-‘Adid, the 
fourteenth and the last of the Fatimid caliphs, and the twenty-fourth imam of 
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the Hafizi Isma'ilis, died following a brief illness. He was barely twenty-one years 
old. The Fatimid caliphate, established in 297/909 and embodying perhaps the 
greatest religio-political and cultural success of Shri Islam, had thus come to a 
close after 262 years. Saladin, who acquired his independence on Nur al-Din’s 
death in 569/1174, succeeded in founding the Ayyubid dynasty, which was to 
rule in Egypt, Syria, Yaman and other parts of the Near East until the end of the 
9th/15th century. 

On al-‘Adid’s death, the numerous members of the Fatimid family were 
permanently placed in honourable captivity in sections of the Fatimid palace 
and in other isolated quarters. The immense treasures of the deposed dynasty 
were divided between Saladin’s officers and Nar al-Din. Saladin also caused the 
destruction of the renowned Fatimid libraries in Cairo, including the collections 
of the Dar al-‘Ilm. At the same time, Saladin started to persecute the Egyptian 
Ismā'īlīs, who for the most part were Hafizi Musta‘lians. The Hafizi da‘wa, which 
had now lost official support in Egypt, did not survive long after the fall of the 
Fatimid dynasty. It may be noted that during the reigns of the last four Fatimid 
caliphs, recognized as the imams of the Hafiziyya, the Isma‘ili traditions of the 
earlier times had been essentially maintained. These included the appointment 
of chief das as administrative heads of the da‘wa, starting with Siraj al-Din Najm 
b. Jafar (d. 528/1134), who became chief da‘ and chief qadi in 526/1132, and 
ending with Ibn * Abd al-Qawi and his relatives, who held that office during the 
final years of the dynasty." It may also be assumed that the Hafizi theologians of 
this period engaged in literary activities. However, as the Hafiziyya were to dis- 
appear soon afterwards, no Hafizi texts analogous to the medieval works of the 
Tayyibis and Nizaris preserved by the adherents of these branches of Isma‘ilism 
have survived to the present time.*” 

In the immediate aftermath of the collapse of the Fatimid dynasty, the Isma‘ilis 
of Egypt, fleeing from the persecutions of the country’s new Sunni Ayyubid mas- 
ters, went into hiding. Many took refuge in upper Egypt, where they continued 
to agitate against Saladin. And for some time thereafter, the direct descendants 
of al-Hafiz, as well as a few false Fatimid pretenders, claimed the imamate of the 
Hafizis. Some of them also led revolts which always received limited support in 
Egypt. ^^ Al-Adid had appointed his eldest son, Da'üd, as his heir apparent. After 
al-*Ādid, the Hāfizīs recognized Dā'ūd, with the title of al-Hāmid li'llāh, as their 
next imam. He, like other members of the Fatimid family, was detained as a pris- 
oner by the Ayyūbids. In 569/1174, a major conspiracy to overthrow Saladin and 
restore Fātimid rule was discovered in Cairo.*” The chief conspirators, who had 
also sought the help of Amalric I and the Franks, included the famous Yamanī 
poet-historian ‘Umara, a former chief dā, several Ismā'īlī jurists and Fātimid 
commanders, some descendants of the viziers Ibn Ruzzīk and Shāwar, and even 
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some of Saladin’s own officers. ‘Umara and certain of his collaborators were 
executed on Saladin’s orders, while many of the supporters of the fallen dynasty 
were killed or exiled to upper Egypt, henceforth the main area of pro-Fatimid 
activity. During 570/1174—-1175, a pro-Fatimid revolt led by the general Kanz 
al-Dawla, and with the participation of the Egyptian Isma‘ilis, was suppressed 
in upper Egypt by al-Malik al-‘Adil, Saladin's brother and future successor.*° In 
572/1176-1177, a pretender, falsely claiming to be Dā'ūd b. al-* Ādid, led another 
pro-Fatimid revolt in the town of Qift.*” Saladin had to send an army, com- 
manded by al-Malik al-‘ Adil, to deal with the revolt, in which many participated. 
Some three thousand inhabitants of Qift were killed before the revolt was ended. 
It may be noted at this juncture that while the Hafiziyya and the pro-Fatimid 
elements were thus being annihilated in Egypt, the Nizariyya had developed into 
a significant political force in Syria, where, under the leadership of Rashid al- 
Din Sinan, they had to be reckoned with in various local alliances and rivalries, 
as we shall see later. It was also at this time that the Syrian Nizaris engaged in a 
struggle against Nūr al-Dīn and the Ayyübids, making two unsuccessful attempts 
on Saladin5 life during 570—571/1175-1176, when he was conducting military 
campaigns in Syria. 

A few more revolts of little significance, led by Fatimid pretenders or Isma‘ilis, 
occurred during the final decades of the 6th/12th century,** during which time 
the Ayyubid regime became well entrenched in Egypt under Saladin, who left 
various parts of his empire to different members of his family. The real Da'üd b. 
al-‘Adid died as a prisoner in Cairo in 604/1207—1208, during the reign of the 
fourth Ayyubid sultan al-Malik al-‘ Adil I (596-615/1200-1218). In this same year 
Dad and other surviving Fatimid prisoners had been collectively transferred to 
a new location in the citadel of Cairo.*” The Hafizis of Egypt asked and received 
permission from the Ayyübids to mourn Dà'üd publicly in Cairo. The Ayyübids 
used the occasion to identify and arrest the Hafizi leaders and confiscate their 
properties. After Da'üd, his son Sulaymàn, surnamed Badr al-Din and conceived 
secretly in prison, seems to have been generally acknowledged as the imam of 
the Hāfiziyya. Sulaymān too, died in his Cairo prison in 645/1248.°° Evidently, 
Sulaymān left no progeny, although some of his partisans held that he had a son 
who was kept in hiding. A number of Fatimids from amongst the descendants of 
al-‘Adid, including two of his grandsons, Abw’l-Qasim ‘Imad al-Din and ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab Badr al-Din, were still alive in 660/1262, during the early decades of 
the Mamlük dynasty established in 648/1250 by Turkish slave troops in Egypt. 
According to al-Maqrizi, the Fatimid prisoners were finally released in 671/1272- 
1273.°! Still later, in 697/1298, a Fatimid pretender, claiming to be Dā'ūd b. 
Sulayman b. Da’id b. al-‘Adid, appeared in upper Egypt where the remnants 
of the Hafiziyya had clandestinely survived. But the Hafiziyya had disintegrated 
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almost completely in Egypt by the end of the 7th/13th century. Indeed, by about 
a century after the fall of the Fatimid dynasty, Isma‘ilism too had disappeared 
from the land of Egypt. Henceforth, only a few isolated Isma‘ili communities, 
probably Hafizi, continued to exist for a while longer in some villages in upper 
Egypt, such as the one reported to have existed around 727/1327 in the village of 
"Usfūn.*” By the end of the 6th/12th century, Hafizi Isma‘ilism had disappeared 
also in Syria, although an isolated Hafizi community is still mentioned there in 
the Baqra mountains near Safad during the early decades of the 8th/14th century. 


The Hafizi Musta‘lian da‘wa in Yaman 


The Hafizi da‘wa, as noted, had found support also in Yaman. In fact, the 
Zuray'ids of “Adan (473—569/1080-1173) and some of the Hamdānids of 
San‘a adhered to Hāfizī Ismā'īlism until the Ayyübid conquest of Yaman. And 
significant numbers in the territories of these local Yamanī dynasties, as well as 
in the region of Haraz, later the stronghold of Tayyibi Isma‘ilism, had rallied to 
the side of the Hafizi da‘wa, in preference to the Tayyibi da‘wa which after the 
collapse of the Sulayhid dynasty in 532/1138 did not have the support of any of 
the ruling dynasties of Yaman. 

The main source for the history of the Zuray'ids is Umāra, who had close rela- 
tions with several members of the dynasty.”* "Umāra, a zealous partisan of the 
Fātimids, wrote his history of Yaman in the year 563/1167—1168, at the reguest of 
al-Oādīal-Fādil, atthetimechiefsecretary to the caliph al-‘Adid and subsequently 
a close companion of Saladin. Later south Arabian historians, like al-Khazraji (d. 
812/1410),”* add very little to *Umara's account of the Zuray‘id dynasty. The 
Zuray' ids, who belonged to the Yam branch of the Bani Hamdan, had come 
to prominence during the reigns of the early Sulayhids. In recognition of their 
services to the Sulayhids and to the cause of the Fatimid da‘wa in Yaman, the 
second Sulayhid ruler al-Mukarram Ahmad (459—477/1067—1084) conferred in 
476/1083 the governorship of ‘Adan and its surrounding districts on the broth- 
ers al-' Abbas and al-Mas' üd b. al-Karam (al-Mukarram). They ruled jointly and 
founded the Isma‘ili dynasty of the Zuray‘ids of “Adan. The generally accepted 
name of the house, the Banü Zuray' or Zuray iyya, was derived from the name 
of a subsequent ruler, Zuray' b. al-' Abbas. Al-' Abbas was given the hinterland of 
‘Adan, ruling from the Hisn al-Ta'kar, while al-Mas'üd received the port and the 
coastline of ‘Adan, establishing his residence at the fortress of al-Khadra'. The 
joint system of government, with constant rivalry between the two branches of 
the Zuray‘id family, continued for some time. Since ‘Adan formed part of the 
dowry of the queen Arwa, who soon became the real authority in the Sulayhid 
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state, the Zuray‘ids were to pay her direct allegiance and a portion of their rev- 
enues. Disagreements and conflicts over the actual size of the annual tribute 
payable to the Sulayhid queen proved to be aconstant theme in Sulayhid—Zuray‘id 
relations, contributing to the eventual estrangement of the Zuray ids from their 
Sulayhid overlords. 

In 480/1087, when al-Sayyida Arwa sent her general and chief advisor al- 
Mufaddal b. Abi'l-Barakat to Zabid to fight the Najahids, the Zuray'id rulers al- 
Mas'üd and Zuray', who had succeeded his father al-' Abbas in 477/1084, fought 
on the side of the Sulayhids and lost their lives in that campaign. However, 
the Zuray‘ids themselves periodically attempted in vain to win their indepen- 
dence from the Sulayhids, although they did succeed in gradually reducing the 
tribute they paid to them. On one occasion, after 484/1091, al-Mufaddal had to 
be despatched with a large army to ‘Adan so as to force the renewed submission 
of the Zuray'id rulers, Abu'l-Su'üd b. Zuray' and Abu -Gharat b. al-Mas‘ud. 
After the death of al-Mufaddal in 504/1111, al-Sayyida Arwa sent a cousin of 
al-Mufaddal, As'ad, against the Zuray'ids who had rebelled anew, refusing to 
pay the customary tribute. It was Saba? b. Abu'l-Su'üd, the grandson of Zuray', 
who united the port and the interior of “Adan under his own rule. With sufficient 
tribal support and after prolonged warfare during 531—532/1136-1138, he finally 
defeated * Ali b. Abu'l-Gharat, thus permanently ending the rule of the Mas'üdid 
branch of the family. Saba? died in 533/1138-1139, a few months after he had 
become the sole Zuray' id ruler. 

Towards the end of his life, Saba’ had started to exert his independence from 
al-Malika al-Sayyida, taking over various fortresses in the southern highlands 
of Yaman which belonged to the Sulayhids. Saba’ also enriched the Zuray'id 
treasury by prospering from the flourishing trade between Fatimid Egypt and 
India, which passed through the Red Sea and the port of ‘Adan. When al-Hafiz 
claimed the imamate in 526/1132, a bitter fight undoubtedly ensued at the court 
of the Sulayhids and throughout the Musta‘lian Ismā'īlī community in Yaman. 
As a result, the Yamani Isma' ilis, always closely connected with the headquarters 
of the Isma‘ili da‘wa in Cairo, became split into two factions. The Sulayhid queen 
championed the cause of al-Tayyib and became the official leader of the Tayyibi 
faction in Yaman. On the other hand, the Zuray'ids became the leaders of the 
Hāfizī (Majidi) party, recognizing ‘Abd al-Majid al-Hafiz as their new imam 
after al-Amir. It was probably immediately after the Hafizi-Tayyibi schism that 
the Zuray‘id Saba’, under obscure circumstances, allied himself to al-Hafiz and 
assumed the title of da7 on behalf of the Hafizi da‘wa in Yaman. 

It seems that the successors of Saba’ became officially designated as dāīs by 
the headquarters of the Hafizi da‘wa at Cairo. Muhammad b. Saba’ was the first 
Zuray‘id to have become so designated as a da‘7in Yaman. Saba’ had been initially 
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succeeded by his son ‘ Alial-A‘azz, who died a year later in 534/1139. Subsequently, 
Muhammad b. Saba’, a younger brother of ‘Ali, was placed on the throne by the 
powerful Bilal b. Jarir, who retained the Zuray id vizierate from that time until 
his death around 546/1151.°° Meanwhile, al-Qadi al-Rashid Ahmad b. “Ali b. 
al-Zubayr had set off from Cairo in 534/1139-1140 with a charter of investiture 
issued by al-Hafiz, appointing ‘Ali b. Saba’ to the office of the da‘7Z of the Majidi 
da‘wa in Yaman. By the time of al-Qadi al-Rashid’s arrival in Yaman, “Ali had 
died, and, consequently, the position of dà^i was transferred to the next Zuray' id 
ruler Muhammad b. Saba'.^^ Al-Hafiz also bestowed several honorific titles on 
the Zuray‘id vizier Bilal for his loyalty to the Fatimids and the Hafizi da‘wa. 
Bilal, who had married his daughter to Muhammad b. Saba’, was followed in the 
vizierate by two of his sons. In 547/1152-1153, Muhammad b. Saba? purchased 
a number of fortresses and towns from the Sulayhids, whose dynasty had 
effectively ended with the death of al-Malika al-Sayyida Arwa in 532 AH. 
These acquisitions included the former Sulayhid capital Dhu Jibla which was 
chosen by Muhammad as his own place of residence. 

Muhammad b. Saba’ died around 550/1155 and was succeeded by his son 
“Imran, who, like his father, carried the title of da^. During 'Imràn's rule, close 
relations continued to be maintained between the later Fatimids and the Zuray'id 
state. There are extant coins of this Zuray‘id ruler, minted in ‘Adan in the year 
556 AH, and bearing the name of the Imam al-‘Adid, on one side, and that of 
‘Imran on the other.°’ With the death of ‘Imran in 561/1166, the affairs of the 
Zuray id state fell into the hands of the vizier Yasir b. Bilal, who ruled on behalf of 
‘Imran’s three minor sons. By then, the Hafizi Isma‘ili kingdom of the Zuray‘ids 
included‘ Adan, Abyan, Dumluwa, Ta‘izz, and other localities as far north as Naqil 
Sayd. Zuray‘id rule was brought to an end with the Ayyubid conquest of south 
Arabia in 569/1173. Türanshah, Saladin's brother, who led the Ayyubid armies 
into Yaman, also conquered “Adan and killed Yasir b. Bilal. The Ayyübids re- 
established Sunnism throughout the former Zuray‘id territories. ‘Imran’s sons, 
Muhammad, Mansür and Abu'l-Su'üd, continued to stay for a while longer, 
under the guardianship of Jawhar b. ‘Abd Allah, at the fortress of Dumluwa, 
the last Zuray‘id outpost. Eventually in 584/1188 Jawhar sold Dumluwa to the 
Ayyūbids and left south Arabia for Abyssinia in the company of ‘Imran’s sons, 
the last nominal rulers of the Zuray id state.^? 

The Hafizi da‘wa in Yaman was also supported by at least some of the 
Hamdanid rulers of San‘a’ who, like the Zuray‘ids, had been Isma‘ilis and 
belonged to the tribal confederation of Hamdan.”’ San‘a’ and its environs were 
often ruled by the large and influential Bani Hamdan, many of whose clans 
adhered to Zaydi or Isma‘ili Shi‘ism. Around 467/1074, when the second Sulayhid 
ruler al-Mukarram Ahmad retired to Dhü Jibla and left the affairs of the state to 
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his consort al-Malika al-Sayyida Arwa, San‘a’ was placed under the joint gover- 
norship of al-Qadi ‘Imran b. al-Fadl and As‘ad b. Shihab, al-Mukarram’s uncle. 
‘Imran, one of the leaders of the Bantt Hamdan from the clan of Yam, had sup- 
ported the founder of the Sulayhid dynasty in most of his campaigns and had also 
undertaken a mission on his behalf to Cairo in 459/1067, urging al-Mustansir 
to permit the visit of “Ali b. Muhammad al-Sulayhi to the Fatimid court. Later, 
‘Imran, who like the Sulayhids adhered to Fatimid Isma‘ilism, became the com- 
mander of the Sulayhid army. "Imrān's governorship of San‘a’, however, did not 
last very long. For some unknown reason, there soon occurred an estrangement 
between al-Mukarram and ‘Imran, who was removed from his post. It seems 
that ‘Imran had been intriguing against the Sulayhids, probably out of his resent- 
ment for the authority exercised by al-Sayyida Arwa. He had also become envious 
of the power and position of Lamak b. Malik al- Hammadi in the Sulayhid state. As 
it turned out, the successors of these two rival qadis became leaders of opposing 
Ismaili factions in Yaman. While Lamak’s successors became dā īs of the Tayyibis, 
the descendants of ‘Imran were amongst those Hamdanid rulers supporting the 
Hafizi da‘wa. The rising fortunes of al-Mufaddal b. Abi’l-Barakat (d. 504/1110), 
Arwa’s confidant who fought against the Najahids and the Zuray‘ids, was another 
factor undermining the loyalty of the Zuray‘ids and the Hamdanids towards 
the Sulayhids. In any case, due to the Sulayhid queen’s popularity through- 
out Yaman, ‘Imran could not oppose her openly. In fact, “Imran fought for 
her in the Sulayhid war against the Najahids in 479/1086, and was killed in 
battle. 

In the meantime, different Hamdani clans had been attempting to acquire their 
independence from the central authority of the Sulayhids. By 492/1098—1099, 
they had severed San‘a’ from the Sulayhid state. The city and its surrounding 
districts now came under the rule of Hatim b. al-Ghashim al-Mughallasi, another 
Hamdani leader who founded the first of the three Hamdanid dynasties of San‘a’. 
Hatim died in 502/1108 and was succeeded by his sons ‘Abd Allah (502—504/ 
1108-1110) and then Ma‘n, who faced serious opposition from within the Banü 
Hamdan. In 510/1116, Ma‘n was formally deposed by the Qadi Ahmad b. ‘Imran 
b. al-Fadl, the son of the former Sulayhid governor of San‘a’, who had assumed the 
leadership of the Hamdani clans. Hisham b. al-Qubayb, from another Hamdani 
family and a Musta‘lian Isma‘ili, was now set up as the new ruler of San‘a’.°° 
Hisham, the founder of the second Hamdanid dynasty, died around 518/1124 
and was succeeded by his brother Himas b. al-Qubayb. It was during the reign 
of Himas that al-Amir died and al-Hafiz claimed the imamate. Himas became 
the first Hamdanid ruler to support the cause of al-Hafiz in Yaman. He died in 
527/1132-1133, shortly after the Hafizi- Tayyibi schism, and his son Hatim took 
over the Hamdanid state. He, too, adhered to Hāfizī Ismā'īlism. 
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When Hātim b. Ķimās died in 533/1138—1139, soon after al-Sayyida Arwā, 
his sons quarrelled over his succession and tribal dissension arose once again 
within the Bani Hamdan. It was under these circumstances that the Hamdani 
house of ‘Imran, with the approval of the tribal leaders, assumed responsibility 
for ruling over San‘a’. The control of the San‘a area thus passed in 533 AH into 
the hands of Hamid al-Dawla Hatim b. Ahmad b. ‘Imran, who founded the third 
Hamdanid dynasty of San‘a’, the Banu Hatim. The heritage lost by ‘Imran was 
thus regained by his grandson, who, by 545/1150, held the whole country north of 
San‘a’ with the main exception of Sa‘da, the chief Zaydi centre in Yaman. Hatim, 
like the Banu'l-Qubayb, supported the Hafizi da^wa in the districts under his rule. 
Religious differences played their part in continuous entanglements between the 
Hafizi Hatim and the Rassid Zaydi Imam al-Mutawakkil Ahmad b. Sulayman, 
who in 532/1137-1138 had proclaimed his leadership of the Yamani Zaydis in 
Sa' da. These conflicts began in 545/1150, when the Zaydis attacked Hatim's 
forces and temporarily wrested the control of San‘a from the Hamdanids, and 
continued until Hatim’s death in 556/1161.°' When Hatim regained control of 
San‘a’, he restored the inscription on a mosque in San‘a’ containing the names 
of the Fatimid Isma‘ili imams, which had been erased by the Zaydi Imam al- 
Mutawakkil Ahmad (d. 566/1170).° 

Hatim was succeeded by his son ‘Ali, the last ruling member of his dynasty. 
Sultan ‘Ali b. Hatim consolidated his position and expanded his territories 
northward, gaining temporary control of even Sa‘da, and westward as far as 
Haraz, where significant numbers of Hafizi Isma‘ilis were then to be found. 
The Hamdanid ‘Ali b. Hatim, who led the cause of the Hafizi da‘wa in the 
San‘a’ region, waged a prolonged war against Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi, who 
in 557/1162 had succeeded as the third da? mutlaq to the leadership of the 
Tayyibis. This also represented the most serious military contest between the 
Hafizi and the Tayyibi parties in Yaman. The hostilities lasted for three years, 
starting in 561 AH when the Tayyibī dāt Hātim, with the growing support of 
a large number of Hamdani tribesmen, rose against ‘Ali b. Hatim and seized 
the fortress of Kawkaban near San‘a’. ‘Ali b. Hatim retaliated and fought the 
dat Hatim, eventually defeating him. Kawkaban surrendered in 564/1168—1169, 
and the da7 retreated to Ray‘an and Lu’lw’a before establishing himself in Haraz. 
The Hamdanids destroyed much of the territory around Kawkaban and Shibam. 
Sultan ‘Ali also played a leading role in forming an alliance with his Zuray‘id 
co-religionists and some Hamdani clans against the Khariji ruler of Zabid, ‘Abd 
al-Nabi, son of ‘Ali b. al-Mahdi (d. 554/1159), who had seized Zabid from the 
Najahids and founded a new dynasty there.” ‘Abd al-Nabi, in his own campaign 
of territorial expansion, had laid siege to ‘Adan, obliging the Zuray'ids to seek 
military assistance from the Hamdanids, both dynasties being Yamis and Hafizi 
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Isma'ilis. The Mahdid army was defeated in 569/1173, and driven back to Zabīd 
by the combined forces of the Isma‘ili dynasties and their tribal warriors.” By 
that time, the Ayyübids had already started their penetration of Yaman, which was 
to result in the collapse of the Zuray id, Hamdaànid and Mahdid dynasties. Only 
the Zaydi imams ruling from Sa'da escaped the Ayyübid subjugation of south 
Arabia. 

Shortly after “Ali b. Hatim returned to San‘a’ from his campaign against the 
Mahdids, the Ayyūbids under Tūrānshāh managed to reach the outskirts of the 
city in 570/1174. “Ali fled to the safety of his fortress of Birash, while Taranshah 
temporarily secured San‘a’, abandoned by the Hamdanids. This marked the end 
of Hamdanid rule, although a number of Hamdanids continued to control vari- 
ous localities around San‘a’ for some time longer. ‘Ali b. Hatim returned to San‘a’ 
after Tūrānshāh left Yaman for Egypt in 571/1175—1176, and put up a vigorous 
resistance against the Ayyübids with the help of his brother Bishr b. Hatim and 
other relatives. It was not until 585/1189 that the second Ayyübid ruler of Yaman, 
al-Malik al- Aziz Tughtakin b. Ayyüb (577—593/1181—-1197), having settled the 
affairs in thesouth, entered San"ā', then still inthe hands ofthe Hāfizī Hamdānids. 
Nonetheless, *Alī b. Hātim's brothers and other Hamdānids, scattered over a 
wide area around San‘a’, continued to hold on to a number of fortresses dur- 
ing the Ayyubid period in Yaman (569-626/1173-1229). ‘Ali b. Hatim him- 
self remained in possession of different fortresses until his death in 599/1202— 
1203. 

The slow progress made by the Ayyubids in conquering San‘a’ and its environs 
and in uprooting the Hamdanids is related by Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Hatim 
(d. ca. 700/1300), a Yamani historian and great-grandson of ‘Alib. Hatim.” This 
also explains why Hafizi Isma‘ilism lingered on for quite some time in Yaman 
after the Ayyübid conquest of the country, although with the fall of the Zuray'id 
and Hamdanid dynasties Hafizi Isma‘ilism lost its prominence in Yaman, surviv- 
ing only in isolated communities and amongst some of the descendants of the 
Hamdanid rulers of San‘a’. It is interesting to note that by the beginning of the 
7th/13th century, the Hafiziyya were still important enough in Yaman to warrant 
the writing of polemical treatises by Tayyibis, refuting the claims of al-Hafiz and 
his successors to the imamate and defending the legitimacy of the Tayyibi da‘wa. 
One of these polemical works against the Majidi (Hafizi) da‘wa, written by the 
fifth dā“ mutlaq of the Tayyibīs, * Alī b. Muhammad Ibn al-Walīd (d. 612/1215), 
is extant and has been published.*” There is no evidence showing that the Hāfizī 
da‘wa ever gained a foothold in India. The Indian Musta' lian Isma'ilis, who had 
close ties with the Sulayhid state, seem to have rallied completely to the side of 
the Tayyibi da‘wa, upheld by the Sulayhids. 
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The early Tayyibi Musta'lian da*wa in Yaman 


Before embarking on a discussion of Tayyibī Ismā'īlism in Yaman, it may be 
noted in passing that the few Tayyibi communities of Egypt and Syria, known 
as the Amiriyya, which had come into existence following the Hafizi-Tayyibi 
schism, remained insignificant and short-lived. By the time Ayyubid rule was 
firmly established in Egypt and Ismā'īlism was replaced there by Sunnism as the 
state religion, the clandestine Egyptian Tayyibīs, who had been subjected to severe 
persecutions, had disintegrated almost completely.** In Syria, too, the history of 
the Tayyibis was of rather short duration. Ibn Abi Tayyi’, the Shri chronicler 
of Aleppo who died around 630/1232, attests to the presence of some Syrian 
Isma‘ilis belonging to the Amiriyya party at the end of the 6th/12th century.” 
By the early decades of the 8th/14th century, only an isolated community of the 
Amiriyya still evidently existed in Syria, in the Baqr'a and Zabüd mountains near 
Safad. It was in Yaman, and then in India, that the Tayyibi da^wa was successfully 
propagated and became permanently established. 

As noted, a son named al-Tayyib was born a few months before his father al- 
Amir, the twentieth imam of the Musta‘lian Ismà'ilis, was murdered in 524/1130. 
We have already referred to Ibn Muyassar's account and to the epistle, preserved 
by ‘Umara and the Tayyibis, in which al-Amir announced the birth of al-Tayyib 
to the Sulayhid queen Arwa. At the time, the aged Arwa had been supporting 
for some thirty-six years the rights of al-Musta‘li and al-Amir to the imamate 
of the Musta‘lians. It is not clear what happened to al-Tayyib, designated heir 
apparent on his birth, during the critical weeks following al-Amir’s assassination. 
For instance, it is not known whether he died in infancy or was disposed of 
in some manner at the instigation of “Abd al-Majid al-Hafiz, who had then 
assumed the regency. A near contemporary Syrian chronicler, who has remained 
anonymous, insinuates that he was secretly killed on the order of al-Hafiz.’”” Ibn 
Muyassar merely relates that al-Hafiz somehow managed to conceal the existence 
of al-Tayyib. Other non-Isma‘ili historians of the period maintain silence on the 
subject. However, there is a Yamani Tayyibi tradition concerning the fate of 
al-Tayyib, who is counted as the twenty-first imam of the Tayyibiyya, and the 
last one whose name is known to his followers. This tradition, preserved by the 
Tayyibi da‘ and historian Idris, dates back to Ibrahim b. al-Husayn al-Hamidi, 
the second chief da^: of the Yamani Tayyibis, a mature man at the time of the 
Hāfizī—Tayyibī schism.”' 

According to this tradition, a certain Ibn Madyan was the leader of a small 
group of da‘is in the entourage of al-Amir. The other members of this group, 
selected from amongst the most eminent and trusted das, were Ibn Raslan, 
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al-‘ Azizi, Qawnas, and Naslan. Just before his death, al-Amir placed al-Tayyib in 
the custody of Ibn Madyan, who had been appointed to the position of bab by 
the caliph-imam. On al-Amir’s death, these da‘is swore allegiance to al-Tayyib, 
and Ibn Madyan, assisted by his brother-in-law Abū ‘Alī, assumed the headship 
of the da‘wa on behalf of al-Tayyib. When Abi ‘Ali Kutayfat seized power and 
showed his hostility towards the Fatimids, Ibn Madyan and his circle of dāīs, 
realizing the impending dangers, decided to conceal the infant imam who had 
received al-Amir’s nass. However, Ibn Madyan and the other four da‘is who had 
been highly devoted to al-Amir were arrested on Kutayfat’s orders. They were 
subsequently executed due to their refusal to abjure al-Amir and al-Tayyib. In 
the meantime, Ibn Madyan’s brother-in-law, Abt ‘Ali, had managed to go into 
hiding with al-Tayyib. Nothing more was heard of al-Tayyib. It is the belief of the 
Tayyibis that al- Tayyib survived and that the imamate continued in his progeny, 
being handed down from father to son, generation after generation, during the 
current period of satr initiated by al-Tayyib’s concealment. It is interesting to 
note that according to this tradition, the blame for usurpation of al-Tayyib’s 
rights is put on Kutayfat, during whose brief rule many of the supporters of the 
Tayyibi cause were persecuted in Egypt and Twelver Shr' ism was adopted as the 
state religion there. This tradition thus ignores the fact that the mentioning of 
al-Tayyib’s name was suppressed from the very beginning of the regency of “Abd 
al-Majid al-Hafiz. 

Meanwhile, the news of al-Tayyib’s birth had been met with rejoicing at 
the Sulayhid court. We learn from the ‘Uyun al-akhbar that a certain Sharif 
Muhammad b. Haydara was the Fatimid envoy, who, in 524 AH, carried al- 
Amir's epistle regarding the birth of the heir apparent to Yaman.” There also 
exists the eyewitness report of al-Khattab, assistant to the first chief da‘ of the 
Tayyibis, concerning the circumstances under which this epistle was received by 
the Sulayhid queen.’* Soon afterwards, the Yamani Musta‘lians were thrown into 
confusion by the news of the events taking place in rapid succession in Cairo, viz. 
al-Amir’s murder, ‘Abd al-Majid’s regency and Kutayfat’s vizierate. Muhammad 
b. Haydara, still in Yaman at that time, delivered public sermons deploring the 
murder of al-Amir and exalting al-Tayyib. These sermons must have taken place 
soon after al-Amir’s death, since in one of them the Fatimid envoy names al- 
Tayyib, ‘Abd al-Majid and Abt “Ali Kutayfat, as, respectively, imam, regent and 
vizier.” It may be assumed that the crisis faced by the Yamani Isma‘ilis reached 
its peak in 526 AH, when ‘Abd al-Majid claimed the imamate. Idris relates how 
al-Sayyida Arwa was astonished when al-Hafiz adopted the new title of amir 
al-mu’minin, instead of the previously used one of wali ‘ahd al-Muslimin, in his 
official correspondence with the queen."? It was probably at that time that the 
Musta'lians of Yaman became split into the Hafizi and Tayyibi parties. 
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It is useful at this juncture to recapitulate the succession of the Isma‘ili dā īs 
in Sulayhid Yaman. The first Sulayhid ruler, “Ali b. Muhammad al-Sulayhi, was 
also the head of the Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa in Yaman, combining in his per- 
son the offices of sultan and chief dā ī.'” However, when Lamak b. Malik al- 
Hammadi returned to Yaman from his Egyptian mission in 459/1066—1067, 
the same year in which ‘Ali b. Muhammad died, the headships of the da‘wa 
and the state became separated in Yaman. Lamak was now appointed chief 
dāī of Yaman by al-Mustansir and became the executive head of the da‘wa, 
while the new Sulayhid ruler al-Mukarram remained only nominally in charge 
of the da*wa."? This arrangement was essentially maintained when al-Mukarram 
retired to Dht Jibla in 467/1074—1075, leaving the affairs of the state to his 
consort al-Malika al-Sayyida Arwa. When al-Mukarram died in 477/1084 and 
was nominally succeeded by his minor son ‘Ali b. Ahmad and then by oth- 
ers, al-Sayyida Arwa continued to hold the real authority in Sulayhid Yaman. 
Henceforth, she also exercised more control over the affairs of the da‘wa, 
especially since she was officially designated by al-Mustansir as the hujja of 
Yaman, a higher rank than da, shortly after al-Mukarram's death." The 
highly respected al-Sayyida lent her support to the Yamani da‘wa organiza- 
tion headed by the da‘ Lamak, who in turn solidly backed the queen. Both 
upheld the rights of al-Musta‘li against those of Nizar, thus permanently sep- 
arating the destiny of the Yamani Isma‘ilis from that of the eastern Nizari 
communities. 

Lamak b. Malik, who belonged to the Banū Hammad branch of the Hamdan 
and resided at Dhü Jibla, died shortly before 491/1098 and was succeeded by his 
son Yahya. Yahya's tenure as da^ coincided with the reigns of al-Musta‘li and 
al-Amir, and it seems that during this period relations deteriorated between the 
Sulayhid queen and the Fatimid state. It was perhaps due to this fact that in 
513/1119 Ibn Najib al-Dawla was despatched by al-Amir to assist the queen and 
bring the Sulayhid state under greater administrative control of the Fatimids. 
However, there arose strong differences between al-Sayyida and Ibn Najib al- 
Dawla, who as commander of the Sulayhid forces had participated in several 
battles against the enemies of the Sulayhids. In 519/1125, Ibn Najib al-Dawla 
was recalled to Cairo, but from his ship back there was thrown overboard and 
drowned. Rumours were spread to the effect that he had been conducting propa- 
ganda in favour of the Nizaris. The queen then replaced Ibn Najib al-Dawla with 
a member of the Sulayhid family, “Alī (Abd Allāh) b. ‘Abd Allāh, who became 
the Sulayhid administrator at Dht Jibla. It is interesting to note that to ‘Umara, 
and other non-Isma‘ili Yamani historians after him, Ibn Najib al-Dawla and his 
successor Ibn ‘Abd Allah wrongly appeared as da‘is.*’ According to the Tayyibi 
tradition and literature on the succession of the early Yamani dāīs,! however, 
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Ibn Najib al-Dawla and Ibn ‘Abd Allah did not hold any positions in the da‘wa 
organization. 

Before his death in 520/1126 the da‘ Yahya b. Lamak, in consultation with al- 
Sayyida Arwa, appointed his assistant al-Dhu'ayb b. Misa al-Wadi‘t al-Hamdani 
as his successor. It was during the earlier years of the latter’s leadership as dā ī 
that the Musta'lian Isma'ilis were confronted with the Hafizi—Tayyibi schism. Al- 
Dhu'ayb, in line with the position of the Sulayhid queen, recognized the rights 
of al-Tayyib and thus became the first Yamani chief da^ to propagate the Tayyibi 
da'wa. From 524/1130 until her death in Sha‘ban 532/ April 1138, the Sulayhid 
al-Malika al-Sayyida Hurra Arwa bint Ahmad made every effort to consolidate 
the Tayyibi da‘wa. In her will, she bequeathed her famous collection of jewellery 
to al-Imàm al-Tayyib.*? Al-Dhu'ayb and other leaders of the established da*wa in 
Yaman collaborated closely with al-Sayyida, who, during her final years, broke off 
relations with the Fatimid regime. It was soon after 526 AH that al-Dhu'ayb was 
declared by the Sulayhid queen as al-da^ al-mutlaq, with full authority to conduct 
and supervise the da*wa activities on behalf ofthe hidden Imam al-Tayyib.*^ This 
marked the foundation of the independent Tayyibi da‘wa in Yaman, henceforth 
called al-da‘wa al-Tayyibiyya, under the headship of a da‘7. Al-Dhu’ayb became 
the first in the line of al-du ‘at al-mutlaqin who have followed one another during 
the current period of satr in the history of the Tayyibi Isma‘ilis. 

Al-Dhu'ayb was at first assisted in the affairs of the da‘wa by al-Khattab b. 
al-Hasan b. Abi'l-Hifaz, who belonged to a family of chiefs of al-Hajür, a clan of 
the Bant Hamdan. Al-Khattab himself was the Hajüri chief or sultan and had 
been converted to Isma'ilism by his teacher al-Dhu'ayb. An important Isma‘ili 
author and Yamani poet, al-Khattāb was also a warrior and fought against the 
Najahids and the Zaydis on behalf of the Sulayhids.** His loyalty to the Sulayhid 
queen Arwa and his military services to the Isma‘ili cause were crucial to the 
success of the Tayyibi da‘wa in Yaman during its formative years. In his Ghayat 
al-mawalid, al-Khattab uses various arguments in support of al-Sayyida’s rank as 
the hujja of Yaman, insisting that even a woman can hold that rank, and defends 
al-Tayyib’s imamate.*” Al-Khattab was also involved in a prolonged family feud 
resulting from the murder of his sister and a bitter rivalry with his elder brother 
Sulayman, a non-Isma‘ili, over the control of al-Hajuir. Al-Khattab, who had 
succeeded in driving away and eventually murdering Sulayman, was killed in 
revenge by Sulayman’s sons in 533/1138, six months after al-Sayyida had died. 

Onal-Khattāb's death, al-Dhu’ayb appointed Ibrahim b. al- Husayn al-Hamidi, 
belonging to the Hamidi branch of the Bani Hamdan, as his new chief assistant 
or ma'dhūn, the second highest rank in the Tayyibi da‘wa hierarchy. On al- 
Dhw’ayb’s death in 546/1151, Ibrahim succeeded him as the second da‘ mutlaq.*° 
Al-Dhw ayb, al-Khattab and Ibrahim al-Hamidi were the earliest Tayyibi leaders 
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who, under the patronage of al-Sayyida Arwā, founded and consolidated the 
Tayyibi da‘wa in southern Arabia. Al-Sayyida’s death also marked the effective 
end of the Sulayhid dynasty. The last Sulayhid rulers only held on to certain iso- 
lated fortresses for a while longer until the 560s/1170s, when the Hafizi Zuray‘ids 
came into possession of the remaining Sulayhid outposts. After the Sulayhid 
queen, the Tayyibi da‘wa, unlike the Hafizi da‘wa, did not receive the support of 
any Yamani rulers. Nonetheless, Tayyibi Isma‘ilism began to spread successfully 
in Yaman under the undisputed leadership of the chief das al-Dhu’ayb and 
Ibrahim. The Tayyibi da‘wa had now become independent of both the Fatimid 
regime as well as the Sulayhids, and this explains why it survived the fall of both 
dynasties. 

Ibrahim al- Hamidi resided at San‘a’, where he evidently enjoyed the hospitality 
of Hatim b. Ahmad, the city’s Hamdanid ruler who adhered to Hafizi Isma‘ilism. 
Ibrahim introduced the Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Safa’ into the literature of the Tayyibi 
community in Yaman, and in his own writings drew extensively on the works 
of Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani. He formulated a new synthesis in the doctrinal 
domain, combining al-Kirmani’s cosmological system with mythical elements. 
His major work, Kitab kanz al-walad (Book of the Child’s Treasure), provided the 
basis of the particular Tayyibi haqa’iq system and was used as a model for later 
Tayyibi writings on the subject. After the death of his original ma’dhin ‘Ali b. 
al-Husayn b. al-Walid in 554/1159, Ibrahim appointed his own son Hatim as 
his assistant. Subsequently, the position of da“ mutlaq remained in the hands 
of Ibrahim’s descendants until 605/1209. Ibrahim died in 557/1162, and was 
succeeded by his son Hatim. 

The third da“ mutlaq of the Tayyibis, Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi, was a 
prolific author and poet in addition to being a warrior and a capable organizer." 
He also achieved great success in spreading the Tayyibi da‘wa in Yaman during 
his thirty-seven years as da‘. Early in his career, Hatim won the support of some 
of the clans of Hamdan and Himyar, with whose help he seized the fortress of 
Kawkaban. The da‘7’s increasing influence, which spread also in Dhimar and Naqil 
Bani Sharha close to San‘a’, soon aroused the apprehension of the Hamdanid 
ruler of San‘a’, “Ali b. Hatim al-Yami. We have already referred to the prolonged 
hostilities between the dā‘ Hatim and the Hamdanid ruler, which lasted from 561 
to 564 AH. The Tayyibida ‘was finally defeated and had to surrender Kawkaban to 
“Alib. Hatim. Having realized the futility of large-scale warfare, Hatim eventually 
withdrew to a location called Shi‘ af (or Sha‘ af) in Haraz, where he converted large 
numbers to Tayyibi Isma‘ilism. According to Idris, until the arrival of the da‘? 
Hātim in Harāz, the inhabitants of that mountainous region, with its several 
towns and fortresses, had adhered mainly to Hafizi Ismā'īlism.** Subsequently, 
Hatim began to conquer various strongholds in Haraz. In 569/1173, he seized the 
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fortress of Zahra, and then reached the famous mountain of Shibam, taking the 
fortress of Hutayb on its lower peak which was situated in the country of his chief 
supporters, the Ya‘buris of the Bani Hamdan. He established his headquarters at 
Hutayb, which he fortified. Later, he conquered the higher peak of Shibam and 
repaired its fortress, which had been constructed by the founder of the Sulayhid 
dynasty. In his conquests, Hatim b. Ibrahim was effectively helped by Saba’ b. 
Yusuf, the chief of the Ya‘buris and the commander of the da‘’s forces. With the 
murder of the amir Saba’ at the hands of the Banü Hakam and the extension 
of Ayyubid rule over Yaman, Hatim could no longer rely on military power for 
expanding his influence. Nonetheless, he managed to maintain his control over 
Harāz and the three main fortresses of the Shibam mountain, namely, Shibam, 
Jawhab and Hutayb. 

Hatim b. Ibrahim continued to use Hutayb as his headquarters, holding his 
assemblies and delivering his lectures (majalis) in a cave below the fortress. The 
da'imutlaq ofthe Tayyibis had nowassumed the teaching functions of the Fatimid 
da‘ al-du ‘at. It was also at Hutayb that Hatim received the subordinate Tayyibi 
da‘is from all over Yaman, of whom there were many, as well as the da‘s he 
appointed for Sind and Hind. Hatim had, however, stationed his assistant, the 
learned Muhammad b. Tahir al-Harithi, in San‘a’, where he aimed to undermine 
the Hamdanid dynasty and win influential converts. It was Muhammad b. Tahir, 
closely associated also with the dā“ Ibrahim al-Hamidi, who compiled a valuable 
chrestomathy of Isma‘ili works and composed some poems on the occasion of 
the fall of the Fatimid dynasty, an event greatly rejoiced in by the Tayyibis, who 
regarded al-Hafiz and the later Fatimids as usurpers and deserving of divine 
punishment.*? On Muhammad b. Tahir’s death in 584/1188, Hatim chose ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad Ibn al-Walid as his new ma’dhin at San‘a’. ‘ Ali b. Muhammad, who 
later became the fifth da7 mutlagq, visited Haraz frequently and was entrusted 
with the education of Hatim’s son ‘Ali. It was on the recommendation of “Ali b. 
Muhammad that Hatim nominated his own son “Ali as his successor. Hatim b. 
Ibrahim died in 596/1199 and was buried under the fortress of Hutayb, where his 
grave is still piously visited by the Tayyibis. “Ali b. Hatim al-Hamidi succeeded his 
father as the fourth da mutlaq, and ‘Alib. Muhammad continued as his ma'dhüun. 
As the Ya‘ buris of Haraz now turned against ‘Ali b. Hatim and fought amongst 
themselves, killing their leader Hatim b. Saba’ b. al-Ya‘buri who supported the 
Tayyibi da‘wa, the da‘ was obliged to transfer his headquarters from Haraz to 
San‘a’. There, he was treated hospitably by the Hamdanids and with no opposition 
from the Ayyūbids. * Alī b. Hatim died in 605/1209, bringing to an end the Hamidi 
family’s leadership of the Tayyibi da‘wa. 

The aged “Ali b. Muhammad b. Ja‘far b. Ibrahim b. al-Walid succeeded ‘Ali al- 
Hamidi as the fifth da‘? mutlaq of the Tayyibis.”° He belonged to the prominent 
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Banu’l-Walid al-Anf family of Quraysh. His great-grandfather Ibrahim b. Abi 
Salama was a supporter of ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Sulayhi and a descendant of 
the Umayyad al-Walīd b. "Utba b. Abi Sufyan. He had studied first under his 
uncle ‘Alī b. al-Husayn, the ma’dhiin to the second da7 mutlaq, and then under 
Muhammad b. Tahir al-Harithi, whom he had succeeded as ma’dhun. He resided 
at San‘a’ and maintained friendly relations with the Hamdanids, also visiting as 
a guest their fortress of Dhü Marmar. ' Ali b. Muhammad, one ofthe most learned 
Tayyibī dā is, produced numerous works which are important for understanding 
the Tayyibi esoteric doctrine.”' He died at San‘a’ in 612/1215, at the age of ninety. 

Henceforth, the office of då“ mutlaq remained amongst the descendants of “Alī 
b. Muhammad Ibn al-Walid al-Anf al-Qurashi, with only two interruptions in the 
7th/13th century, until the death ofthe twenty-third da'1in 946/1539. During this 
period of morethan three centuries, Haraz remained the traditional stronghold of 
the Tayyibi da‘wa. The dā īs enjoyed the general protection and sometimes mili- 
tary support of the Hamdanids, who permitted them to reside in San‘a’, and later, 
during the 8th/14th century, in Dhü Marmar, before the dais transferred their 
residence to Haraz in the 9th/15th century. In general, the Tayyibis maintained 
peaceful, even friendly relations with Yaman's Ayyübid (569—626/1173—1229), 
Rasülid (626—858/1229—1454) and Tahirid (858—923/1454—1517) rulers. On the 
other hand, relations between the Tayyibis and the Zaydis of Yaman, both Shr‘is, 
were often marked by bitter enmity and open warfare. 

In 612/1215, * Ali b. Hanzala b. Abi Salim al-Mahfuzi al-Wadi‘l succeeded to 
the headship of the Tayyibi da‘wa as the sixth da‘i mutlaq.” He was from the 
Bant Hamdan, and the first of the two da‘is in this period not from the family 
of al-Walid. He maintained good relations with the Ayyubids and Hamdanids, 
staying at both San‘a and Dht Marmar. He sent da‘is to the Isma‘ilis of western 
India, who had retained their close and subordinate ties with the Tayyibi da‘wa 
in Yaman. ‘Ali b. Hanzala died in 626/1229 and was followed by Ahmad b. 
al-Mubarak Ibn al-Walid, who headed the da‘wa for about one year during 
626—627/1229—1230, and then by the eighth dā“ mutlaq al-Husayn b. "Alī (627— 
667/1230—1268), the son of the fifth da‘. Al-Husayn was on particularly good 
terms with the Rasülids and succeeded in converting several members of the 
family of Asad al-Dīn, cousin of the second Rasūlid ruler al-Malik al-Muzaffar 
(647—694/1250—1295). He was also an important Ismā'īlī author and produced 
several works on the hagā 'ig, including the already-noted al-Mabda’ wa’l-ma ‘ad, 
dealing with cosmogony and eschatology.” Al-Husayn b. ‘Alī was assisted by his 
son, ‘Ali, who succeeded him as the ninth da‘. He first resided at San‘a’ and then 
moved to the fortress of “Artis, where he was welcomed by the Hamdanids. After 
the Hamdanid repossession of San‘a’, however, the da‘7 returned to that city and 
died there in 682/1284. 
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* Ali b. al-Husayn Ibn al-Walid was succeeded by “Ali, the son of his ma*dhūn 
al-Husayn b. Ali b. Hanzala (d. 677/1278). The tenth da^ mutlaq of the Tayyibis, 
like his grandfather, did not belong to the Banu’l-Walid. The dāī "Alī died in 
686/1287 in San‘a’, and was succeeded by Ibrahim b. al-Husayn Ibn al-Walid 
(686—728/1287—1328), who established his headquarters at the fortress of Af’ida. 
In 725/1325, Ibrahim acquired Kawkaban, where he gathered a force for possible 
confrontation with the Zaydis. The eleventh da^; was followed by Muhammad b. 
Hatim (728-729/1328-1329), and then by ^ Ali b. Ibrahim (729—746/1329—1345), 
who fought the Zaydis with the help of some of the Banū Hamdan and seized 
Dhü Marmar in 733/1332. Subsequently, ' Abd al-Muttalib b. Muhammad (746- 
755/1345—1354) became the fourteenth da‘, and was in turn followed by‘ Abbas b. 
Muhammad (755—779/1354—1378) and*Abd Allāh b. Alī (779—809/1378—1407). 
The latter, supported by the ever loyal Ya‘buris, fought the Zaydis in Haraz and 
then inflicted a heavy defeat on the Zaydi pretender al-Mansur ‘Ali b. Salah al- 
Din (793-840/1390—1436). He also succeeded in 794/1392 in reconquering the 
fortress of Shibam. The seventeenth and the eighteenth dāīs were al-Hasan b. 
"Abd Allāh (d. 821/1418) and his brother ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Walid. It was 
during the latter’s time that the Zaydi al- Mansur “Ali besieged and captured Dhü 
Marmar in 829/1426, but allowed the dà to move to Haraz with his family, 
associates, and his collection of Isma‘ili books. Henceforth, the da‘is resided in 
Haraz during the remainder of the Yamani period of the Tayyibi da‘wa. The 
Zaydis now captured several of the Tayyibi fortresses, including Af'ida. "Alī b. 
* Abd Allah died in 832/1428 at Shibam and was followed by his nephew Idris b. 
al-Hasan, whose father and grandfather had been the seventeenth and sixteenth 
dā ts." 

The nineteenth dā ī mutlag Idrīs * Imad al-Din, who was the last great Yamanī 
exponent of the haqa’iq and the foremost Isma‘ili historian, was born in the 
fortress of Shibam in 794/1392.”° He succeeded his uncle as the head of the da‘wa 
in 832/1428. Maintaining the policies of his predecessors, Idris allied himself with 
the Rasūlids of Zabid and remained hostile towards the Zaydis of San‘a and 
elsewhere in Yaman. Joined by the Rasülid al-Malik al-Zāhir (831—842/1428— 
1439), the dā ī engaged in battle against the Zaydi al-Mansur “Ali. Indeed, he 
fought constantly with the Zaydis and regained control of several fortresses. He 
also enjoyed the support and friendship of the Tahirid brothers ‘Ali and ‘Amir, 
who, around 858/1454, seized ‘Adan and Zabid, replacing the Rasūlids as the 
masters of lower Yaman. Idris took special interest in the affairs of the da‘wa in 
western India, and during his long leadership of some forty years he contributed 
to the success of Tayyibi Isma‘ilism in Gujarat. The da‘ Idris died in 872/1468 
at Shibam, where he had established his headquarters in 838/1434, and was 
succeeded by his son al-Hasan (872—918/1468-1512), and then by another of his 
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sons al-Husayn (918—933/1512—1527). The latter's son, * Alī b. al-Husayn b. Idris, 
led the da‘wa as the twenty-second da‘ for only a few months during 933/1527. 
The twenty-third da‘ mutlaq, Muhammad b. al-Hasan, the grandson of Idris, 
was the last of the da ‘is from the Banu’1-Walid al-Anf and also the last Yamani da 7 
to lead the undivided Tayyibis of Yaman and India. When he died in 946/1539, 
the position of dā T mutlag passed to an Indian from Sidhpūr, Yusuf b. Sulayman. 


Aspects of Tayyibī thought 


In the doctrinal field, the Tayyibīs maintained the Fātimid traditions and pre- 
served a good portion of the literature of the Fatimid Isma'ilis. Like the latter, 
the Tayyibis stressed the equal importance of the zahir and batin dimensions 
of religion. They also retained the earlier interest of the Isma‘ilis in cosmology 
and cyclical hierohistory, which provided the main components of their esoteric, 
gnostic haqa iq system. In their esoteric doctrine, however, they introduced some 
innovations which gave the Tayyibi gnosis a distinctive character. In cosmology, 
the Yamani Tayyibis from the beginning adopted al-Kirmani’s system with its 
ten separate intellects, instead of the earlier Neoplatonic system accepted by the 
Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa. But the Tayyibis also modified al-Kirmani’s system by 
introducing a mythical “drama in heaven, first elaborated by the second da‘ 
mutlaq, Ibrahim al-Hamidi, who drew extensively on al-Kirmani’s Rahat al- 
'agl. This represented the fourth and final stage in the medieval development 
of Isma‘ili cosmology. The cosmological doctrine first expounded by Ibrahim 
al-Hāmidī, and adopted by later authors, shaped the distinctive Tayyibi haqa’iq 
system, which is a synthesis of many earlier Isma‘ili and non-Isma'ili traditions 
and gnostic doctrines. By astronomical and astrological speculations, the Yamani 
Tayyibis also introduced certain innovations into the earlier Isma‘ili conception 
of hierohistory, expressed in terms of the seven prophetic eras. The Tayyibis con- 
ceived of countless cycles leading the sacred history of mankind from its origins 
to the Great Resurrection. The Tayyibī hagā 'ig find their fullest description in 
the Zahr al-ma ‘ani of Idris ‘Imad al-Din, an extensive compendium of esoteric 
doctrines completed in 838/1435.”° Subsequently, the Tayyibis made few further 
doctrinal contributions, while they continued to copy the works of the earlier 
authors. 

According to the Tayyibi cosmological doctrine, the primordial pleroma or 
the intelligible world (‘alam al-ibda‘) was created all at once, with innumerable 
spiritual forms (suwar) which were all equal to one another in terms of life, 
power and capacity. This was the state of the so-called first perfection (al-kamal al- 
awwal). One of these forms of primordial beings, in contemplating itself, became 
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the first to realize that it was originated, and thus it recognized and worshipped 
the originator (al-mubdi*). As a result, this particular form was singled out for 
special distinction, meriting to be called the first originated being (al-mubda* 
al-awwal), or simply the first (al-awwal). He also became known as the first 
intellect (al-‘aql al-awwal), identified with the Qur'anic term al-galam, or the 
pen. The first intellect now invited, in what may be called the da‘wa in heaven, all 
the other primordial beings to follow his example by recognizing the originator 
and his unity or tawhid. Those responding positively to this call were ranked 
in descending order according to the swiftness of their response, occupying the 
hudüd of the celestial world. 

According to the mythical ‘drama in heaven’, introduced by Ibrahim al- 
Hamidi,”’ the first two emanations from the first intellect, viz., the first emana- 
tion (al-munba ‘ith al-awwal) and the second emanation (al-munba ‘ith al-thani), 
respectively designated as the second intellect and third intellect, were rivals for 
the second rank (add) in the celestial hierarchy, after the first intellect. It was the 
second intellect who, by his superior efforts and swifter response, attained that 
position. But the third intellect, whilst acknowledging the originator, refused to 
recognize the superior rank of the second intellect, the universal soul, also identi- 
fied with the Quranic term al-lawh, the tablet, since he considered himself to be 
his equal. Thus, the third intellect, the protagonist of the cosmic dramaturgy, fell 
into a state of negligence and stupor, and, by hesitating to accord due recogni- 
tion to his preceding archangelical hypostasis, committed the first cosmic sin or 
error. As punishment for his insubordination, he fell from the third to the tenth 
rank in the archangelical hierarchy, coming after the other seven intellects who 
had meanwhile responded to the call of the first intellect. In other words, after 
awakening from his stupor, the third intellect discovered that he had descended 
by seven ranks, due to his immobilization that gave rise to a temporal gap or 
retard (takhalluf) in the pleroma, the so-called ‘retarded eternity’ which may be 
viewed as the prototype of cyclical time and history based on the number seven. 
The doubt or hesitation expressed by the third intellect may also be described 
as the exteriorization of the darkness which had remained hidden within him, a 
being of light, and which had to be overcome. After repenting, the third intellect 
became stabilized as the tenth intellect and demiurge (mudabbir) of the physical 
world, an inferior and opaque world. The tenth intellect is also called the celes- 
tial or spiritual Adam (Adam al-rühani), the angel corresponding to Christos 
Angelos and showing certain traits of the Manichaean and Gnostic anthropos. 
As Corbin has explained, ?* his role corresponds even more closely to that of the 
angel Zervan in Zervanite Zoroastrian myths. 

There were other spiritual forms (suwar) that, like the third intellect, commit- 
ted the error of failing to acknowledge the superior rank of the second intellect. 
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The physical world was produced out of these fallen forms, belonging to the 
circle (dā ira) of the tenth intellect, and out of the darkness generated by their 
sin. Through their movements, reflecting confusion and doubt, the fallen forms 
produced length, width, depth, the dimensions of space, matter (hayūlā), the 
spheres (aflāk), the elements (arkān), etc. In this Tayyibī cosmology, character- 
ized by the fall and repentance of one of the archangels in the pleroma, the tenth 
intellect or the spiritual Adam, who is charged with administering the affairs 
of the physical world, tries to regain his lost position by calling on other fallen 
spiritual forms to repent, like himself. This da‘wa, corresponding to the da‘wa of 
the first intellect, is indeed the outstanding motif of the Tayyibi cosmogony. The 
primordial universe, which becomes the scene of combat between the posteri- 
ties of Adam and Iblis, was created for this soteriological purpose, namely, the 
redemption of the spiritual Adam and the salvation of the fallen forms which had 
manifested themselves as darkness and matter. Some of the fallen spiritual forms 
respond to the appeal of the spiritual Adam. They are the celestial archetypes 
of the earthly proclaimers of the mystical da‘wa, becoming the posterity of the 
spiritual Adam. On the other hand, various categories of forms belonging to 
the circle of the tenth intellect persist in their negation and denial. The implaca- 
ble adversaries constitute, throughout the cycles, the posterity of Iblis, the devil. 
The spiritual Adam, helped by his supporters, carries on a combat which finally, 
after innumerable cycles, will destroy darkness and the progeny of Iblis. 

The earliest representative of the spiritual Adam’s da‘wa on earth was the 
first, universal Adam (Adam al-awwal al-kulli), the terrestrial homologue of 
the first intellect and the epiphanic form or mazhar of the spiritual Adam. He 
appeared, together with his twenty-seven loyal companions, on the island of 
Sarandib (Ceylon), a region of the earth having the best climatic and astronomical 
conditions. The primordial universal Adam made his appearance at the dawn of 
the Tayyibi mythohistory, at the beginning of the cycle of cycles, and inaugurated 
the first cycle of epiphany or manifestation (dawr al-kashf). He was the first 
repository of the imamate, the primordial imam, who as such was ma'sum, 
being immunized against all impurity and sin. He instituted the terrestrial da^wa 
hierarchy, corresponding to the celestial order, and divided the earth into twelve 
regions (jaza'ir), each one placed under the charge of one of his companions 
who, themselves, had responded to the da‘wa of the spiritual Adam. This original 
cycle lasted for 50,000 years and constituted a period of knowledge (‘ilm) and 
not of action (‘amal), an era of true gnosis in which no laws were required. 
It endured until the approach of the first cycle of concealment (dawr al-satr), 
when the form of Iblis reappeared, disturbing the preceding state of harmony. 
The Tayyibi mythohistory allows for a great number of such cycles, the original 
one having been a cycle of manifestation rather than concealment, because the 
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spiritual Adam, the Tayyibi figure of the saved-saviour, had defeated his Iblis. 
The universal Adam of this doctrine must be distinguished from the ‘historical’ 
Adam described in the Bible and the Qur’an. The latter, who opened the present 
cycle of concealment, was only a partial Adam (Adam al-juz’i), like so many 
others preceding and following him in the partial cycles of history. 

At the end of the first cycle, the universal Adam, along with his supporters, rose 
to the horizon of the tenth intellect and took his place, while the tenth intellect 
rose by one rank towards his original hadd in the pleroma. Similarly, the qa’im 
of every following cycle, which is closed by a resurrection or qiyama, after his 
passing, rises and takes the place of the tenth. In this manner, the ascension of 
each gā'im al-giyāma at the end of every cycle marks the progressive elevation 
of the spiritual Adam towards the primordial archangelical dyad in the celestial 
hierarchy in which he originated, and which he lost due to the crisis that befell 
him in heaven. This process continues throughout the cycles and from gā'im to 
gā'im, and the spiritual Adam gradually rises in rank and annuls the form of 
Iblis which he tears out of himself, until he actually joins the second intellect. 
This conjunction is the central idea of the Tayyibi gnosis. The universal Adam, as 
noted, in initiating the first cycle also initiated the imamate and he was the first 
imam to accomplish the task which henceforth became the work of each imam 
and qa’im ina partial cycle, and particularly of the final Qa’ im. Just as the universal 
Adam is the first terrestrial manifestation of the spiritual Adam, exemplified in 
the partial Adams, so the Qa’im (exemplified in the partial qa ims) will be his final 
manifestation. The imam-qa’im of each partial cycle is, thus, the manifestation of 
an eternal imam who, in the person ofthe seal ofthe series, will consummate the 
aeon, consisting of a vast number of cycles. All the partial qa’ims are, in a sense, 
‘recapitulated’ in the last one amongst them, the Qa’im of the Great Resurrection 
(qiyamat al-qiyamat), which consummates the grand cycle (al-kawr al-a‘zam), 
restoring the Angel Adam to his original position and redeeming humanity. 

The original cycle of manifestation was followed by a cycle of concealment, 
initiated by a partial Adam and closed by a partial qa’im, and then by another 
cycle of manifestation, and so on. An unknown number of successive cycles of 
kashf and satr, each one composed of seven periods or eras, occurred until the 
present cycle of satr, which was initiated by the ‘historical’ Adam of the Qur’an, 
the first natiq of the present age. When this cycle is closed by the seventh natiq 
and the expected qa’im of the current cycle, there will begin again another cycle 
of manifestation, inaugurated by an Adam al-juz'i, and so on. The countless 
alternations of these cycles will continue until the parousia of the final Qa’im, 
proclaiming the final giyama, the Resurrection of the Resurrections (qiyamat al- 
qiyamat), at the end of the grand cycle. According to some Tayyibi calculations, 
the duration of the grand cycle (al-kawr al-a'zam) is estimated at 360,000 times 
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360,000 years, amounting to almost 130 billion years. The consummation of the 
grand cycle will also mark the end of the Tayyibi mythohistory. The final Qa’im is 
not merely a final legitimate leader of mankind from amongst the descendants of 
"Alī and Fatima, he is the Lord of the Resurrection and the summit of the eternal 
imamate in which the Isma‘ili vision of the aeon finds its culmination. As Corbin 
has remarked,” this imam, resembling the perfect child (al-walad al-tamm) of 
the Gnostics, engenders himself in the secret of the cycles of the aeon, and in his 
eschatological epiphany is expected to be the ultimate ‘exegete’ of mankind. He is 
the final manifestation of the spiritual Adam, and a member of his true posterity, 
which he will lead back to its original celestial archetype. 

Tayyibi gnosis is indeed rich in eschatological doctrines, which draw exten- 
sively on Manichaean ideas. The eschatology of the Tayyibis, closely related to 
their cosmogony, is expounded in terms of a cosmic process which includes the 
eschatological fate or ma ‘ad of individuals. Naturally, different posthumous fates 
await believers and unbelievers. A person is categorized as a believer (mu’min) if 
he affirms the unity of God, recognizes and obeys the true imam of his time, and 
acknowledges the hudid of the da‘wa hierarchy. These are, in fact, the conditions 
for man’s salvation, although other groups of human beings may also ultimately 
receive an opportunity for redemption. 

Atthe moment of initiation into the da‘wa, the soul of each neophyte (mustajib) 
is joined by a point of light, which is his spiritual soul. This point stays with the 
initiate and grows as its possessor advances in knowledge and virtue. On his 
passing from this world, the point of light, which by then has grown into a form 
of light (al-sura al-nuraniyya), becomes completely integrated with the believer’s 
soul. The resulting luminous soul leaves the body and rises to join the soul of the 
holder of the next higher rank (hadd) in the hierarchy. This ascension towards 
the superior hadd is caused by the magnetism of a column of light (‘amid min 
nur, or al-‘amid al-nirani), the summit of which reaches into the pleroma of the 
archangels and towards which the souls of the believers are drawn. This column 
of light, which in Tayyibi gnosis assumes a two-fold function in eschatology and 
imamology, is one of the characteristic motifs of Manichaeism, where it has an 
essential, salvational function. The elevation of the soul of each believer from 
hadd to hadd does not, it may be emphasized, imply transmigration (tanasukh), 
or the reincarnation of human souls in the bodies of other persons or animals, a 
doctrine rejected by the Tayyibis. Here, the Tayyibi authors are in fact referring to 
the conjunction of souls, and more precisely, the souls of the holders of different 
ranks in the hierarchy. Each hadd is the superior spiritual limit of the hadd 
immediately below it, viz., its mahdid. And the relationship between hadd and 
mahdid acquires a particular significance in this eschatological context. Each 
hadd becomes an imam for its mahdid. And the ‘quest for the imam’ raises each 
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adept, metamorphosing and elevating him from rank to rank, throughout the 
hierarchy. 

The soul of each believer continues to ascend in the hierarchy until it is gath- 
ered together with the luminous souls of all other believers. Their collectivity 
constitutes the temple of light (haykal nurant), which has the shape of a human 
being but is purely spiritual. Without any confusion, each individual soul subsists 
as a member in the coalescence of the souls. This temple of light is the imamate, 
representing the /ahut or divinity of the imam, as distinct from his nāsūt or 
humanity. Each imam has his own temple of light or corpus mysticum, and as 
the epiphanic form of the celestial Adam, he is also the terrestrial support of the 
column of light. On the passing of each imam, he and his temple of light rise into 
the pleroma. This holds true also for the imams of the era of Muhammad who are 
recognized by the Tayyibi Isma‘ilis, including the concealed imams succeeding 
al-Tayyib. The qa’im of each partial cycle, the last imam of that cycle, has his own 
corpus mysticum, or sublime temple of light (haykal nurani ‘azim), composed of 
all the temples of light belonging to that cycle and constituting the form of the 
qa ‘im (al-sira al-qa’imiyya), again having a human shape. At the end of each par- 
tial cycle, when a resurrection is proclaimed, the qa’im of that cycle rises into the 
pleroma with his sublime temple of light and takes the place of the tenth intellect. 
The latter, as noted, ascends by one hadd in the celestial hierarchy, drawing the 
entire universe of beings one degree closer to reconquering the ‘retarded eternity’ 
and bringing the repentant beings of the cosmos a step closer to redemption and 
salvation. This celestial ascension, representing the denouement of the ‘drama in 
heaven’ that befell the spiritual Adam, and reflecting a symmetrical relationship 
between the cosmogony and the eschatology of the Tayyibis, is aimed towards 
the second intellect whose circle is designated as the hazirat al-quds, the paradise. 
The process will continue, from cycle to cycle, until the consummation of the 
grand cycle. At the time of the Great Resurrection, the final Qa’im will rise and 
take his own sublime temple of light, the coalescence or majma‘of all the lumi- 
nous souls located at the horizon of the tenth intellect, to the second intellect, 
the universal soul. The error of the third intellect is now completely atoned for. 
The spiritual Adam, the saved-saviour angel of humanity, and his supporters 
in both the celestial and terrestrial worlds are thus ultimately redeemed. Once 
more, there is only the harmonious world of the ibda‘. 

The unbelievers, designated as the adversaries (mukhalifun) of the people of 
truth (ahl al-haqq), cannot emancipate themselves from matter so as to gain 
salvation. Their souls, representing the form of darkness (al-sura al-zulmaniyya) 
and being inseparable from their bodies, stay with their corpses when they die. 
In time, the bodies of the unbelievers decompose in the earth and join the ele- 
ments. After several mutations, they are transformed into various substances 
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and creatures in descending order. Depending on the nature and seriousness of 
their sins, they may eventually rise again through the ascending forms of life, 
culminating in the human form. As human beings, they may either accept the 
da‘waand become believers or reject it. Those belonging to the latter category end 
up in sijin, a place for the supreme torment (al-‘adhab al-akbar) located in the 
depths of the earth, where they stay throughout the entire duration of the grand 
cycle. 

The Yamani Tayyibis also inherited the da‘wa hierarchy of the Fatimid Isma‘ilis, 
especially as described by the da‘ al-Kirmani. However, since the Tayyibi da‘wa 
had to operate under changed realities, some modifications to the earlier struc- 
ture were necessary. The organization of the Tayyibi da‘wa, first explained in 
Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi’s Tuhfat al-qulub, came to be much simpler, with 
fewer ranks (hudid) than those under the Fatimids. The imam had now gone 
into concealment, along with his bab and hujjas, a situation continuing from 
generation to generation after al-Tayyib, the twenty-first imam. Similarly no 
longer was there any person occupying the position of dài al-balagh, who in ear- 
lier times evidently acted as an intermediary between the central headquarters 
of the Isma‘ili da‘wa and the local headquarters of a jazira. In Yaman, Lamak b. 
Malik was the only chief dignitary to have borne the designation of da‘ial-balagh, 
when al- Malika al-Sayyida Arwa was accorded the rank of hujja. In the absence of 
these higher ranks of the hierarchy, the administrative head of the Tayyibi da‘wa, 
starting with al-Dhu'ayb b. Misa, was designated as da‘, or more precisely as 
al-da'i al-mutlaq. As al-Kirmàni had argued, ? the holder of every hadd in the 
da‘wa hierarchy was potentially entitled to the position of the next higher hadd 
and as such, a da‘ was potentially in possession of the authority reserved for 
higher hudūd. At any rate, the dā mutlaq, as the leader of the da^wa, enjoyed 
supreme authority in the community. Obedience to the imam, required of all 
the believers, now meant submission to the da^ mutlaq, the concealed imam's 
highest representative in the Tayyibi community. As in the case of the imams, 
every da'i mutlaq also nominated his successor by the rule of nass. 

The da“ mutlaq was assisted in the affairs of the da‘wa by several subordinate 
dā īs, designated as ma’dhun and mukasir.'°' These lower ranks are mentioned 
for the first time in the Tuhfat al-qulub as having fixed status in the hierarchy. One 
or two chief assistants to the da^? mutlaq received the designation of ma'dhun. 
Normally, the da^ chose the ma'dhün as his successor. The mukasir, who had 
more limited authority, was now identical with al-ma'dhün al-mahsür and al- 
ma'dhiün al-mahdüd of the Fatimid hierarchy. At the bottom of the hierarchy 
were the ranks of mu’min, the ordinary initiated member of the community, and 
mustajib, the neophyte or candidate for initiation. The Tayyibis maintained the 
concern of the Fatimid period in the training of the da‘is and the education of the 
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adepts, though on a much more limited scale. The Yamani da ‘is were amongst 
the most learned members of the Tayyibī community, and many of them, as 
scholars and authors, produced elaborate treatises synthesizing different Islamic 
and non-Islamic traditions. 

In principle, the Tayyibi da‘wa in Yaman seems to have functioned similarly to 
the Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa in terms of its initiation procedures, secrecy, teaching, 
as well as the gradual training of the adepts and the members of the hierarchy, 
though few specific details are available. There is no evidence showing that the 
Tayyibi da‘wa was active in any region outside Yaman and India. The Indian da‘wa 
continued to be under the strict supervision of the Tayyibi da ‘fs and headquarters 
in Yaman until the middle of the 10th/16th century, when the headquarters were 
transferred to Gujarat. Until then, the head of the Indian da‘wa, locally known 
as the wali, was regularly selected by the da‘t mutlaq residing in Yaman. The wali 
hada hierarchy of assistants of his own, about which few details are available until 
more recent times, but which essentially seems to have been the replica of the 
pattern adopted in Yaman. The Tayyibi da‘wa operated with such an organization 
until the Tayyibis of Yaman and India became split into Da’tdis and Sulaymānīs, 
with their separate das, headquarters and organizations. 


The early Tayyibi da‘wa in India 


The Isma‘ili community in western India grew steadily after the arrival of the 
first Isma'ili da^ in Gujarat in 460/1067-1068. The Isma'ilis of Gujarat, who 
were mainly of Hindu descent, became known as Bohras (Bohoras). According to 
the usual etymological explanation, the name bohra (bohora) is derived from the 
Gujarati term vohorvi (vyavahar), meaning ‘to trade’. The term was applied to the 
Isma‘ilis of Gujarat probably because they were originally a trading community, 
trade having also been the occupation of the earliest Gujarati converts to Islam. 
According to another explanation, the Bohras were so designated because they 
had been converted to Isma‘ilism from the Hindu Vohra caste. 

The first Ismā'īlī dā 7, * Abd Allāh, had been despatched, as noted, from Yaman 
to Cambay, where he succeeded in firmly establishing the da‘wa. According 
to the Isma‘ili Bohra traditions or riwayat,'°’ ‘Abd Allah eventually converted 
Siddharāja Jayasingha (487—527/1094—1133), the Rājpūt Hindu king of Gujarat 
who had his capital at Anhalwāra (modern Pātan), and his two ministers, the 
brothers Bhārmal and Tārmal, along with a large portion of the local popu- 
lace. According to these traditions, after "Abd Allāh, it was Ya'gūb, the son of 
Bharmal, who became the head of the da‘wa in India. He sent his cousin Fakhr 
al-Din, the son of Tarmal, to propagate Ismā'īlism in western Rajasthan, where 
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he was murdered. The tomb of Fakhr al-Dīn, who is considered the first Indian 
Ismā'īlī martyr, is located at Galiakot, and is one of the most venerated Bohra 
shrines. Ya'gūb was succeeded by his son Ishāg and then by his grandson "Alī 
b. Ishaq. Subsequently, the position of the wali of the da‘wa in India passed to 
Pir Hasan, more commonly known as Hasan Pir, a descendant of the dā ī ‘Abd 
Allah. Hasan was killed while conducting missionary activity and his grave is still 
located near Harij. Hasan Pir was succeeded by his grandson Adam b. Sulayman, 
whose descendants occupied the waliship for several generations. '? 

The Isma‘ili community in Gujarat had maintained close religious ties with 
Yaman, and like the Sulayhids, upheld the rights of al-Musta‘li and al-Amir to 
the imamate. Similarly, in the Hafizi—Tayyibi conflict, the Musta‘lians of Gujarat 
sided with al-Sayyida Arwā and the established da‘wa organization in Yaman, in 
supporting the Tayyibi cause. After the collapse of the Sulayhid state the Tayyibis 
of India were closely supervised by the da“ mutlaq in Yaman, who selected the 
successive heads of the Indian community and received regular Bohra delegations 
from Gujarat. Under these circumstances, the Tayyibi community in Gujarat grew 
appreciably and large numbers of Hindus embraced Tayyibi Isma‘ilism, especially 
in Cambay, Patan, Sidhpuir and later, in Ahmadabad, where the headquarters of 
the Indian da‘wa were established. 

The Tayyibis of Gujarat and their da‘is were not persecuted by the local Hindu 
rulers, who did not feel endangered by their activities. The Tayyibi community 
thus developed without any hindrance until the Muslim conquest of Gujarat in 
697/1298, when the da^wa's activities came under the scrutiny of the region's 
Muslim governors, who recognized the suzerainty of the Sultans of Delhi, who 
belonged to the Khalji and Tughlugid dynasties. The situation of the Indian 
Tayyibis deteriorated further with the invasion of Gujarat by Zafar Khan Muzaffar 
in 793/1391. Zafar Khan, who had been sent out by the Tughlugid Muhammad 
Shāh III (792—795/1390—1393), established the independent sultanate of Gujarat 
in 810/1407, which lasted until 991/1583 when Gujarat was annexed to the 
Mughal empire, then ruled by Akbar. Zafar Khan favoured the propagation of 
Sunnism, his own newly-acquired faith. Being apprehensive of the success of the 
Isma'ili da^wa, he became the first ruler of Gujarat to suppress Shiism in his 
domains. It was, however, under Zafar Khan’s grandson and successor, Ahmad I 
(814-846/1411-1442), that Isma‘ilis began to be severely persecuted. As a result, 
in the reign of Ahmad I, who founded his capital at Ahmadabad in 814/1411, 
the Tayyibis observed taqiyya very strictly, adhering outwardly to many of the 
Sunni formalities. It was during his oppressive rule that many Isma'ilis were 
obliged to convert to Sunnism, while an important schism in the Isma‘ili Bohra 
community, the first of its kind, divided the community and caused even greater 
numbers to embrace Sunni Islam. This schism resulted from an estrangement 
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arising between a wali and a certain charismatic Bohra by the name of Sayyid 
Ja‘far Shirazi. 

In the time of the eighteenth dā“ mutlaq, ‘Alī b. “Abd Allāh (821—832/1418— 
1428), the headship of the da‘wa in India passed to Hasan b. Adam b. Sulayman, 
who founded a madrasa at Ahmadabad for religious sciences. A certain Sayyid 
Ja‘ far, from Patan, was one of the many Bohra students attending the wal?’s school. 
Later, Ja‘ far decided to proceed to Yaman to study under the da‘ himself, without 
the wālīs permission. In the wālīs judgement, Ja' far had not yet completed his 
courses of study in Gujarat and hence he was not adequately prepared to benefit 
from the more advanced courses offered in Yaman. However, Ja‘far went to 
Yaman despite the wali, and won the confidence of the da^ mutlaq. He studied in 
Yaman for two years. On his return to Gujarat, Ja‘far was asked by the Tayyibis 
of Cambay and elsewhere to lead them in prayers. When pressed sufficiently, 
Ja‘ far complied, although he did not have the wail?’s required authorization. These 
developments further aggravated the wali, who, in due course, reprimanded Ja‘far 
at Ahmadabad for his unruly conduct. A deep rupture now occurred between 
the wali and the defiant Sayyid Ja‘ far, who proceeded to Patan, where he declared 
himselfa Sunni and began an intensive campaign against the wali and the Tayyibi 
da‘wa in Gujarat. He met with immediate success: many Bohras in Patan and its 
surrounding villages responded positively to his call and left the fold of Isma'ili 
Shrism. 

In his anti-Isma'ili campaign, Sayyid Ja'far Shirazi had the active support of 
Ahmad Shāh and his son Muhammad, who at the time deputized for his father 
in Ahmadābād. On the other hand, the attempts ofthe da^ mutlaq to resolve this 
serious internal conflict in the Bohra community, and his insistence that the wali 
should reconcile his differences with Ja‘ far, proved futile. An increasing number of 
Bohras followed Ja‘far’s example and embraced Sunnism, doubtless being fearful 
of the persecutions of the sultan. According to some accounts, "^ more than half 
of the entire Bohra community seceded, and became known as Ja‘fari Bohras. 
The secessionist Sunni Bohras were also designated as the jama‘at-i kalan, the 
large community, in contrast to the jamā'at-i khurd, the small community, an 
appellation reserved for the loyal Tayyibi Isma‘ili Bohras.'°° These events gave 
further encouragement to the sultan Ahmad’s persecution of the Isma‘ilis. The 
wali himself had to go into hiding and his deputy in Patan and future successor, 
Raja, was obliged to seek refuge in Morbi around 840/1436. The harassment of 
the Isma‘ili Bohras continued until Sayyid Ja‘far’s assassination in 845/1441. 

The Tayyibi Bohras continued to be persecuted in the sultanate of Gujarat. 
Mulla Raja Jamal al-Din b. Hasan, who succeeded his father as wali, was a learned 
man who endeavoured to consolidate the position of the Tayyibis in Gujarat. 
He became very popular amongst the Tayyibi Bohras, and, according to their 
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traditions, he was the only ‘alim in India who successfully carried out disputa- 
tions with a Shī ī envoy sent from the Safawid court in Persia. Raja’s reputation, 
however, angered the sultan of Gujarāt, Muzaffar II (917—932/1511—1526), who 
had the wali executed in 924/1518. Meanwhile, the disruptive work of Sayyid 
Ja‘far Shirazi was continued by another Sunni missionary, Ahmad Ja‘ far Shirazi, 
who caused a deeper rift between the Tayyibi and Sunni Bohras. Ahmad Ja‘far 
arrived in Gujarat from Sind and soon won the favour of Mahmüd I Begra (863— 
917/1459-1511) and his successor Muzaffar II. Until then, intermarriage had 
occurred frequently between the Tayyibī and Sunnī Bohras, whilst the socialiden- 
tity and homogeneity of the Bohra community had not been drastically affected 
by the earlier religious schism. But Ahmad Ja‘ far now persuaded the Sunni Bohras 
to sever all ties with the Tayyibi Shris of the Bohra community. Henceforth, the 
two Bohra factions became distinctively and permanently separated from one 
another, developing different socio-religious identities. The Tayyibi Bohras were 
also severely persecuted in the reign of Mahmüd III (943—961/1537—1554). It was 
only after the establishment of Mughal rule that the Tayyibi Isma'ilis began to 
enjoy a certain degree ofreligious freedom in India, abandoning faqiyya practices 
and praying publicly in their own mosques. 

Taking advantage of the close ties existing between the Tayyibi Bohras and 
their central da‘wa headquarters, promising Indian Tayyibis were often sent to 
Yaman to further their education. It was according to this custom that Sayyid 
Ja‘far, the future Sunni dissident, travelled to Yaman during the first half of the 
9th/15th century. Subsequently, several prominent Tayyibi Bohras distinguished 
themselves by advancing their religious learning in Yaman. Hasan b. Nuh al- 
Bharūchī (d. 939/1533), the famous Tayyibī author born in Cambay, made the 
journey to Yaman around 904/1498 and became a student of al-Hasan b. Idris, the 
twentieth da‘7.'°° The courses of study pursued by him are described in the intro- 
duction to his Kitab al-azhar, a seven-volume chrestomathy of Isma‘ilt literature. 
He was closely associated also with ‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. Idris and Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan b. Idris, who later became the twenty-second and twenty-third da ‘is. 
Yusuf b. Sulayman, who succeeded to the headship of the Tayyibis, was another 
Bohra selected by the wali to further his studies in Yaman. Yusuf arrived in 
Yaman while still in his youth and first studied under al-Bharüchi. Yusuf’s learn- 
ing soon attracted the attention of the twenty-third da7, who nominated him 
as his successor." Yüsuf thus became the first Indian to lead the Tayyibi da‘wa 
as the twenty-fourth dā“ mutlaq. When the twenty-third da^ died in 946/1539, 
his successor Yüsuf was in Sidhpür, and it was from Gujarat that he conducted 
the affairs of the da‘wa for a few years, before settling in Yaman. When Yusuf 
died in 974/1567, the central headquarters of the Tayyibi da‘wa were transferred 
from Yaman to Gujarat by his Indian successor, Jalal b. Hasan. The Tayyibi da? 
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mutlaq now established his own residence in Ahmadabad, and appointed a deputy 
for the administration of the affairs of the Tayyibi da‘wa and community in 
Yaman. 


The Da'üdi-Sulaymani- Alawi schism 
in Tayyibi Isma'ilism 


Bythetime ofJalal b. Hasan, their twenty-fifth dā T, the Tayyibi Bohra community 
in India had grown to such an extent, despite rampant persecutions and con- 
versions to Sunni Islam, so as to overshadow the original community in Yaman. 
The bulk of the religious income of the da‘, too, was now contributed by the 
Tayyibis of the Indian subcontinent. Meanwhile, the Yamani Tayyibis had been 
experiencing their own difficulties, in the aftermath of the Ottoman occupation 
of Yaman, which had started in 923/1517. This coincided also with the severe 
persecution of the Banu'l-Anf at the hands of al-Mutahhar b. Sharaf al-Din, a 
Zaydi imam who was extremely hostile towards the Isma'ilis. The transference 
of the Tayyibi da‘wa headquarters to India, in effect, reflected these realities and 
it marked the definite end of the Yamani phase of Tayyibi Isma‘ilism. 

Jalal b. Hasan died in 975/1567, after a tenure of only a few months. His son, 
Aminji b. Jalal (d. 1010/1602), was an eminent Isma‘ili jurist who attained high 
ranks in the Dā'ūdī da‘wa.'”* The Tayyibi Bohras still regard him as a great 
authority on legal matters after al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, whose Da‘@’im al-Islam has 
been used as their most authoritative compendium on figh. Jalal b. Hasan was suc- 
ceeded by Da’tid b. “Ajabshah, whose term as da ‘7 coincided with the closing years 
of the sultanate of Gujarat. In his time, the Tayyibi Bohras were subjected to anew 
wave of persecution spurred on by the activities of Muhammad Tahir, a Sunni pro- 
pagandist and leader of the Ja‘ fari Bohras, who was killed bya Tayyibi in 986/1578. 
Muhammad Tahir also briefly received the support of the Mughal emperor 
Akbar the Great (963—1014/1556—1605), who conquered Gujarat in 980/1573. 
Akbar’s deputy at Ahmadabad, too, adopted anti-Shri policies. Dad b. 
‘Ajabshah was obliged to go to Agra and personally present the grievances 
of his community to Akbar, who enjoyed a reputation for religious tolerance. 
Before leaving Ahmadabad in 981/1573, the dā T appointed Dā' ūd b. Outbshāh 
as his deputy in Gujarat, an appointment later cited by the Da'üdis in their argu- 
ment against the Sulaymanis. The da^! was well-received by the Mughal emperor, 
who ordered his officals in Gujarat to accord religious freedom to the Tayyibis. 
Henceforth, it was no longer necessary for the Tayyibi Bohras to observe taqiyya. 
Da'üd b. 'Ajabshah now launched a programme of revitalizing the community, 
reinstating the Tayyibi practices of worship which had been set aside for a long 
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time in Gujarat. In 986/1578, he was also able to reprimand Muzaffar III, the last 
sultan of Gujarat, who was visiting Kapadwanj whilst fleeing from the Mughals, 
for his anti-Isma'ili policies. When Dā'ūd b. "Ajabshāh, the twenty-sixth da‘ 
mutlaq, died in 999/1591, or in 997/1589 according to the Sulaymānī Tayyibis, 
his succession was disputed, causing a major schism in the Tayyibi da‘wa and 
community. 

Da'üd b. *Ajabshāh was succeeded in India by his deputy Da’tid b. Qutbshah, 
and the Yamani Tayyibis were duly informed of this event. However, four years 
later, Sulayman b. Hasan al-Hindi, the grandson of the twenty-fourth da‘i mutlaq 
and the deputy of Da tid b. ‘ Ajabshah in Yaman, claimed the succession for him- 
selfand returned to India to establish that claim. Sulayman produced a document, 
still extant, showing that he had been the beneficiary of the nass of the twenty- 
sixth da‘. According to certain Tayyibi groups, this document had been forged 
with the help of some of the relatives of the deceased da^, who had been impli- 
cated in financial misconduct. Matters became further complicated due to an 
inheritance suit filed in Mughal courts by Ibrahim b. Da’iid b. ‘ Ajabshah against 
the new dāī, Dā ūd b. Qutbshah. The heated succession dispute was brought 
before the emperor Akbar at Lahore in 1005/1597. To investigate the matter, 
Akbar appointed a special tribunal consisting of his biographer and secretary 
Abuw'l-Fadl *Allāmī, his Persian Shī ī physician Hakim ‘Ali Gilani, and the gov- 
ernor of Gujarat. The tribunal decided in favour of Dā'ūd b. Outbshāh, but the 
dispute, having essentially an Indian versus Yamani character, was not resolved 
definitely and led to a permanent schism in the Tayyibi community. The great 
majority of the Tayyibī Bohras, comprising the bulk of the Tayyibī Isma‘ilis, 
acknowledged Da'üd Burhan al-Din b. Qutbshah as their twenty-seventh dā 7 
mutlaq and henceforth they became known as Da'üdis. A small group of Yamani 
Tayyibis, too, upheld the Da'üdi cause. On the other hand, a minority of the 
Tayyibis, accounting for the bulk of the Yamani Tayyibis and a small group of 
the Tayyibi Bohras, supported the succession rights of Sulayman b. Hasan. These 
Tayyibis, designated as Sulaymànis, now accepted Sulayman b. Hasan as their 
twenty-seventh dà^. Henceforth, the Da'üdis and the Sulaymānīs followed dif- 
ferent lines of da is. The Da’adi da‘ mutlaq continued to reside in India, while 
the head of the Sulaymani da‘wa established his headquarters in Yaman. 

Da id Burhan al-Din, who had managed to win the support of the majority 
of the Indian Tayyibis, continued to have his headquarters at Ahmadabad. He 
was not troubled during the remaining years of Akbar’s reign. He also established 
friendly relations with Qulij Khan, the Mughal governor of Gujarat under Akbar's 
son and successor Jahangir (1014—1037/1605-1627), who, at the instigation of 
the Sunni ‘ulama’, ordered the execution of the Imami scholar Nur Allāh al- 
Shishtari. Da’tid died in 1021/1612. His tomb and that of his rival, Sulayman b. 
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Hasan, who died in 1005/1597, are still visited at Ahmadabad by the Dā' ūdīs and 
Sulaymanis. Da'üd Burhan al-Din was succeeded by his chief lieutenant, Shaykh 
Adam Safi al-Din. On the latter’s death in 1030/1621, ‘Abd al-Tayyib Zaki al-Din, 
the son of the twenty-seventh da‘, became the twenty-ninth da‘7 mutlaq of the 
Da dis. Soon afterwards, his authority was challenged by ‘Ali b. Ibrahim, the 
grandson of the twenty-eighth da‘7, Adam. ‘Ali, supported by his paternal uncles 
and some others, claimed the succession for himself and carried his protest to 
the court of Jahangir. The Mughal emperor decided in favour of the incumbent 
da‘, ‘Abd al-Tayyib, and had ‘Ali reconcile his differences with the da‘7 in his 
presence at Lahore. After both parties returned to Ahmadabad, however, ‘Ali 
once again refused to acknowledge the dafs leadership and seceded, with a 
group of followers, from the Da’tidi Bohra community. “Ali had in fact founded, 
in 1034/1624—1625, a new Tayyibi Bohra group called ‘Alawi, or incorrectly as 
* Aliyya, after his own name. 1!!! * Alrb. Ibrahim thus became the twenty-ninth dā 7 
of the ‘Alawi Bohras, who have followed their own line of da‘is to the present 
time,” 

Shams al-Dīn "Alī b. Ibrāhīm (d. 1046/1637), founder of a separate line of 
“Alawi dā īs, was succeeded by one of his uncles, Zakī al-Dīn Tayyib b. Shaykh 
Adam (d. 1047/1638). Since the time of the thirty-second ‘Alawi da‘, Diya’ al- 
Din Jiwabha'i b. Nüh (d. 1130/1718), the headquarters ofthe * Alawi Bohras have 
remained at Baroda (Vadodara) in Gujarat. At present, the ‘Alawis are a small 
community of some 8000, confined essentially to Baroda. The present “Alawi da‘, 
the forty-fourth in the series, Abu Hatim Tayyib Diya’ al-Din b. Nur al-Din Yisuf, 
succeeded to office in 1394/1974. The ‘Alawis do not intermarry with the Daudi 
Bohras, and evidently have produced no particular literature of their own. They 
do, however, preserve an important collection of Isma‘ili manuscripts at their 
da‘wa headquarters in Baroda. In the time of their thirty-seventh da‘7, Shams 
al-Din ‘Ali (1189—1248/1775-1832), a small group of dissenters broke away from 
the “Alawi community in 1204/1789. The dissenters, who were excommunicated 
by the da‘, preached that the era of Islam had ended. They also held some 
Hindu doctrines, especially the sinfulness of eating the flesh of animals, which 
won them the name of Nagoshiyya (from nagosh, ‘no-meat’). The vegetarian 
Nagoshias, who like their parent group of the ‘Alawis subsisted on the fringe of 
the Isma‘ili Bohra community in Baroda, are now practically extinct. 


The Da tdi Bohra da‘wa and community 


The Daudi Bohra community grew and prospered under their successive da ‘is, 
who were for the most part allowed religious freedom by the Mughal rulers 
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of India and their governors or sūbadārs in Gujarāt. Departing from the reli- 
gious policies of his dynasty, Awrangzīb was the only Mughal ruler to launch 
a major wave of persecution against the Ismā'īlīs, both during his governor- 
ship of Gujarat and after ascending to the Mughal throne in 1068/1658. The 
twenty-ninth Da’tdi da‘, “Abd al-Tayyib, was succeeded by “Ali Shams al-Din 
(1041—1042/1631—1632), a descendant of Idris ‘Imad al-Din and the first Yamani 
to head the Da'üdi da*wa. * Al's father, al-Hasan, had been appointed the deputy 
of the da‘i mutlag in Yaman by Da'üd Burhan al-Din, a position he retained until 
after the succession of his own son to the leadership of the Da'üdis. The tenure 
of the thirty-second dā'ī, Outbkhān Outb al-Dīn (1054—1056/1644—1646), coin- 
cided with Awrangzib’s brief governorship of Gujarat, when the Isma‘ilis were 
persecuted. Awrangzib, who himself did not exercise religious toleration, had 
come also under the influence of ‘Abd al-Qawi, his mentor and close adviser, 
who was strongly against the Shi'a of all forms. Upon his arrival in Ahmadabad 
in 1055/1645, Awrangzib started a prolonged campaign against the Isma‘ilis. The 
da ‘7 Qutbkhan and his close associates were arrested and imprisoned. The Isma‘ili 
Bohras, accused of heresy, were now pressured into embracing Sunni Islam and 
their mosques were placed in the hands of Sunni administrators. Many Da’tidis 
converted to Sunnism or fled from Ahmadabad in fear of persecution, and the 
community once again resorted to taqiyya practices. These persecutory measures 
culminated in the trial of the da‘ Qutbkhan in a Sunni court and in his execution 
in 1056/1646 on Awrangzib's order. ^ 

After Awrangzib's departure from Ahmadabad, the governorship of Gujarat 
was handed to Shayasta Khàn, who was generally tolerant towards the Bohras 
and allowed them religious freedom. Awrangzib, now engaged in his military 
campaigns, took along with him Qutbkhan’s successor as the thirty-third dà, 
Pīrkhān Shujà' al-Dīn (1056—1065/1646—1655), and the latter’s chief deputies. 
Pirkhan accompanied Awrangzib as a prisoner to Deccan and elsewhere, but he 
was later released and permitted to return to Ahmadabad. The Ismā'īlīs were 
once again persecuted by Ghayrat Khan, who arrived in Gujarat in 1058/1648 
as Dara Shukoh’s deputy there. He also kept Pirkhan in prison for some time, 
freeing him only on the order of Shah Jahan (1037-1068/1628—1657). 

In Pirkhan’s time, another split which proved to be of temporary duration 
occurred in the Daudi Bohra community. The original protagonist of this split 
was a certain Bohra named Ahmad, a trusted associate of Pirkhan who had 
mishandled his mission to Agra to obtain the Mughal emperor’s intercession on 
behalf of the imprisoned da‘7. Angered by Pirkhan’s refusal to reconcile with him, 
Ahmad started an anti-da‘7 campaign, and preached certain ideas which were to 
have important consequences later on. Ahmad adopted the view that the da‘, 
due to his erroneous judgement, had disqualified himself from office and that 
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he should have been replaced by his chief assistant or ma dhūn. Ahmad was now 
in effect expounding a new doctrine, holding that in the period of satr, when 
the concealed imam cannot rectify the errors of his dà'is, the da^ mutlag is to 
be ka’l-ma‘sum, nearly possessing infallibility. Ahmad and his followers, failing 
to win the support of Pirkhan's ma'dhün and future successor Isma'il, seceded 
from the Da'üdi community and became known as the Hujimiyya.'"* Initially, 
Ahmad gained some success and even managed to have Pirkhàn imprisoned in 
1064/1654 by the new governor of Gujarat, Shah Jahan’s youngest son Murad 
Bakhsh. However, the Hujümiyya did not survive for long. 

Isma'il Badr al-Din b. Mullà Ràj (1065-1085/1655-1674), who succeeded 
Pīrkhān as the thirty-fourth dā“, was the first Rajpüt da^! of the Da'üdis, trac- 
ing his ancestry to Bharmal and Raja, the wali’s deputy in Patan at the time 
of Sayyid Ja‘far Shirazi’s secessionist activities. Isma‘il transferred the head- 
quarters of the da‘wa (or da‘wat, as pronounced by the Da'üdis themselves) 
from Ahmadābād to Jamnagar. It was under Isma'il's son and successor, "Abd 
al-Tayyib Zaki al-Din (1085—1110/1674—1699), that the Ismā'īlī Bohras experi- 
enced the renewed persecutions of Awrangzīb (1068—1118/1658—1707), who had 
meanwhile installed himself as the Mughal emperor of India. The new troubles 
began around 1091/1680, when the Dā'ūdī da‘ held a large public assembly in 
Ahmadabad, where he intended to reside, to announce his nass in favour of his 
son Müsa. The governor of Gujarat, apprehensive of the increasing influence 
of the Isma'ili Bohras, ordered the arrest of the da^ in 1093/1682. But ‘Abd al- 
Tayyib fled to Jamnagar and the officials contented themselves with seizing a 
number of prominent Da'üdis of Ahmadabad who were sent to Awrangzib. The 
dā ī himself was forced to go into hiding in Khambhlia and elsewhere. 

Under the new persecutions, the religious rituals and practices of the Isma‘ili 
Bohras of India, including their pilgrimages to various shrines and the cere- 
monies commemorating the martyrdom of the Imam al-Husayn b. ‘Alī during 
the month of Muharram, were banned. Furthermore, the regular Tayyibi religious 
ceremonies, such as daily prayers, were now to be performed by Sunni functionar- 
ies, who also became the custodians of the Da’ tdi mosques. The Isma‘ili Bohras 
were subjected to heavy punitive taxes and other monetary exactions as well. At 
the same time, Sunni instructors were appointed to teach the doctrines of Sunni 
Islam to the Isma‘ili Bohras. Periodical reports on this official educational pro- 
gramme were to be forwarded to Awrangzib. These persecutions, necessitating 
the strict observance of taqiyya, continued during the leadership of ‘Abd al- 
Tayyib’s son and successor, Mūsā Kalīm al-Din (1110—1122/1699-1710), whose 
tenure coincided with the final years of the ‘Alamgiri era. As late as 1116/1704, 
yet more leading Bohras working on behalf of the Da’ tdi da‘wa were seized with 


their religious books and sent for punishment to the Mughal emperor. ^ 
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With Awrangzib’s death in 1118/1707 and the subsequent decline of the Mughal 
empire, the Isma‘ili Bohra community was in general permitted to develop more 
freely. As a trading and wealthy community, however, the Bohras continued to 
attract the attention of various minor Indian rulers, who often exacted irregular 
payments from them. The da‘7 Misa Kalim al-Din’s son and designated successor, 
Nutr Muhammad, was imprisoned for unknown reasons by the ruler of Jamnagar, 
which was at the time the seat of the Daudi da‘wa. He was released after the 
payment ofa large ransom by the da‘, reflecting an often utilized form of exaction 
applied to the Da'üdis. Nar Muhammad Nir al-Din b. Misa, the thirty-seventh 
da‘, died in Mandvi, Cutch, and was succeeded by his cousin and brother-in-law 
Isma‘il Badr al-Din b. Shaykh Adam Safi al-Din (1130-1150/1718-1737). The 
Da'üdis were required by him to attend the mourning assemblies held during 
the month of Muharram, and to read verses from the Qur'an after their morning 
prayers. It was also in Isma‘il’s time that the dissenting Hujümiyya returned to 
the fold of the Daudi da‘wa. Ibrahim Wajih al-Din’s accession to the headship 
of the Dā ūdīs as the thirty-ninth da‘ in 1150/1737 marks a shift in the family 
line of da‘is. Ibrahim’s father, ‘Abd al-Qadir Hakim al-Din (d. 1142/1730), was 
an influential and learned Bohra from Malwa in central India, who had risen to 
the rank of ma'dhün of the thirty-eighth da‘. Ibrahim Wajih al-Din transferred 
the headquarters of the da‘wa to Ujjain, where he died in 1168/1754. At the time, 
Burhànpür had become another important Da'üdi centre outside Gujarat. 

When Ibrahim's son and successor, Hibat Allah al-Mu'ayyad fi'l-Din (1168— 
1193/1754—1779) was dā, coinciding with the early phase of the British sub- 
jugation of India, another minor episode of dissident occurred in the Da'üdi 
community. The leaders of this new anti-dà? movement were Isma'il b. * Abd al- 
Rasül al-Majdü', the author of the famous Isma‘ili bibliographical work, Fihrist 
al-kutub, and his son Hibat Allah. Isma‘il, who had studied under Luqmanji b. 
Habib (d. 1173/1760), a renowned Da'üdi scholar, as well as Hibat Allāh had 
distinguished themselves as Isma‘ili scholars aspiring to the leadership of the 
community. In 1175/1761, Hibat Allah claimed to have established direct con- 
tact with the concealed Tayyibi imam through his da‘ al-balagh, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Harith. He further claimed to have been appointed by the hidden imam to the 
position of al-hujja al-layli, a rank superior to that of dā T mutlaq. By these claims, 
which were supported by his father Isma'il, Hibat Allah evidently expected the 
incumbent da‘ to yield his position to him. Hibat Allah acquired some follow- 
ers in Ujjain and elsewhere, who became known as Hiptias (Hibtias) after his 
name.!!* 

The da‘ attempted in vain to persuade the new dissenters to abandon their 
propaganda. They were eventually attacked and chased out of Ujjain, their initial 
seat, by angered Da’udis. Isma‘il managed to escape unharmed but Hibat Allāh 
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was seized and his nose was amputated as a mark of disgrace, before he was per- 
mitted to leave Ujjain. The derogatory nickname al-Majdü', meaning a person 
whose nose is cut off, was later given to Hibat Allah’s father, Isma‘il, who died in 
1183 or 4/1769—1770 in Ujjain. Hibat Allah conducted his campaign in various 
towns, but he failed to acquire any significant following. The dā ī mutlag himself 
travelled widely throughout the community, countering the propaganda of the 
Hiptias. Today, the Hiptias are almost extinct, except for a few families in Ujjain, 
where they live in isolation from the ‘orthodox’ Da’tdis. In his travels, the da7 
also spent a few years in Surat, then rapidly becoming another important Da tdi 
town in India. The fortieth dā, who had statesmanship qualities, averted the 
occurrence of another major schism in the Da'üdi community. He also main- 
tained cordial relations with the Mughal emperor of his time, Shah ‘Alam II, who 
appointed him the qadi of Ujjain, and with other minor rulers as well as with 
the British, who by then controlled parts of Gujarat. The da^; Hibat Allah died 
in 1193/1779 at Ujjain. He was succeeded by his son-in-law ‘Abd al-Tayyib Zaki 
al-Din b. Isma‘il Badr al-Din (1193—1200/1779-1785), marking the reversion of 
the position of dā T to the Rajput family and the abandonment of Ujjain as the 
headquarters of the Daudi da‘wa. ‘Abd al-Tayyib, who was very strict in enforc- 
ing the Da’tdi Bohra prohibitions against the use of tobacco and alcohol, spent 
most of his time in Gujarat and died in Burhānpūr. 

The forty-second da‘, Yusuf Najm al-Din b.‘ Abdal-Tayyib Zaki al-Din (1200- 
1213/1785—1798), transferred the headquarters of the da‘wa to Surat, in Gujarat, 
then controlled by the British and as such a safe location for the Isma‘ilis. Yusuf 
Najm al-Din’s brother and successor, ‘Abd “Ali Sayf al-Din (1213-1232/1798— 
1817), founded a seminary at Surat, known as the Sayfi Dars (also Jami‘a Say- 
fiyya), for the training of the Da’tdi functionaries and for imparting higher 
religious education to the members of the community. This institution, with a 
major library, has contined to serve as a centre of traditional Islamic and Isma‘ili 
learning for the Da'üdi Bohras. By 2002, the seminary had a faculty of almost 
100 instructors and 750 students (of whom 300 were women). The tenure of 
the forty-third da7 coincided with the consolidation of British rule in India and 
the virtual termination of the persecution of the Isma‘ili Bohras and Khojas. 
However, occasional internal strife and factionalism, often due to succession or 
financial disputes, as well as conflicts with other Muslim groups and Hindus, 
continued to mark the subsequent history of the Da'üdis of India. 

The forty-sixth da7, Muhammad Badr al-Din b. ‘Abd ‘Ali Sayf al-Din (1252- 
1256/1837—1840), was the last of the dā īs belonging to the Rajpits of Gujarat. 
Muhammad Badr al-Din had evidently mentioned on several occasions that “Abd 
al-Qadir Najm al-Din would be his successor. However, the dá; died suddenly 
in 1256/1840, without having clearly pronounced the so-called nass al-jali, the 
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public designation of a successor, thus causing a heated succession controversy 
in the community which has continued dowr to the present.'!” Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Da’tdi ‘ulama’ did not divulge the matter to the public, and 
they generally agreed that ‘ Abd al-Qadir Najm al-Din should now administer the 
affairs of the da‘wa. ‘Abd al-Qadir, who at the time held the rank of mukasir, was 
the son of the forty-fifth da‘, Tayyib Zayn al-Din b. Shaykh Jiwanji Awrangabadi 
(1236—1252/1821—1837). Shaykh Jiwanji, it may be noted, is the ancestor of the 
most recent family of Da'üdi da‘is, initiated in 1232/1817 by the forty-fourth 
da'iand continuing to the present time with the exception of the forty-sixth dā 7. 
According to the agreement reached between the ‘ulama’ and ‘Abd al-Qadir, 
evidently the latter was to become the nazim, a manager or caretaker for admin- 
istrative purposes only, without laying any claim to the spiritual position of al-da‘T 
al-mutlag. Be that as it may, the Da'üdis now recognized ‘ Abd al-Qadir as their 
new leader while certain circles continued to debate his accession and doubted 
his legitimacy. 

Some of the ‘ulama’, disturbed by the so-called ‘suspension of the nass 
(ingita‘ al-nass) and the irregular succession of the das, even began to expect 
the imminent emergence of the Tayyibi imam. As a result, in 1293/1876, five 
renowned Da idi ‘ulama’, including Muhammad ‘Alt b. Fayd Allāh al-Hamdani 
(d. 1315/1898), left India for Arabia on a search for the imam. The group visited 
many localities in the Hijaz and elsewhere, and also ran into difficulties with 
the Ottoman authorities who suspected the Isma‘ili Bohras of being spies. In 
1295/1878, the leading Da'üdi scholars, headed by Ibrahimbha’i Safi al-Din b. 
* Abd-i "Ali 'Imad al-Din (d. 1315/1897), set up a consultative council in Surat, 
known as hilf al-fada‘il, to guide the community in religious matters in accor- 
dance with the shari‘a, especially since religious education in the meantime had 
been discontinued at the Sayfi Dars. The council proved to be short-lived and 
various Daudi circles remained perturbed by the controversy surrounding the 
succession of “Abd al-Qadir Najm al-Din to the position of the da‘. 

Circulating as early as 1264/1847—1848, the so-called Imami letters indicated 
the existence of growing opposition in the community to ‘Abd al-Qadir Najm 
al-Din’s leadership and policies. Meanwhile, after becoming securely established, 
“Abd al-Qadir himself assumed the title of da‘7 mutlaq. He also adopted a policy of 
undermining the position of the ‘ulama’ who were opposed to him. For instance, 
he appointed numerous members of his own family to the ranks of the da‘wa 
hierarchy. And the status of shaykh (plural, mashayikh), hitherto bestowed on 
Da'üdis in recognition of their learning and piety, was now given to a larger 
number of persons in the community. These developments had, in turn, adverse 
effects on the financial situation of the da‘wa, further aggravating the fears of 
the discontented Da’tdis. Financial difficulties were accentuated by the fact that 
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* Abd al-Qadir's relatives, made responsible for collecting the religious dues of 
the Da'üdis in many regions, including the prosperous Bohra community of 
Bombay, often evidently kept portions of the funds for themselves. 

“Abd al-Qadir survived various vicissitudes during his long tenure of nearly 
forty-five years, but by now serious dissensions had appeared within the Dā'ūdī 
community. He also laid the ground for grievances which later led to more 
active dissent in the Da'üdi Bohra community. The events of this tumultuous 
period were subsequently brought out during the court hearings related to two 
Bohra civil suits, challenging the authority of the dā“, filed in British India, viz., 
the Chandabhai Gulla Case of 1917 and the Burhanpur Durgah Case of 1925. 
‘Abd al-Qādir Najm al-Dīn died in 1302/1885 and was succeeded by his brother 
‘Abd al-Husayn Husām al-Din (1302-1308/1885-1891), who devoted his brief 
tenure mainly to campaigning against the superstitious beliefs and practices of 
the Da'üdi Bohras, often reflecting Hindu influences. 

The forty-eighth da‘7 was succeeded by his nephew Muhammad Burhan al-Din 
b. ‘Abd al-Qadir Najm al-Din (1308—1323/1891-1906). In his time communal 
rift and religious dissent were further aggravated among the Isma'ili Bohras of 
India. Overt dissension now broke out in the community, and Muhammad's 
leadership was contested even by his own brother ‘Abd Allah, whilst financial 
difficulties continued to beset the da‘wa. Under the circumstances, another split 
occurred in the Da'üdi Bohra community. In 1315/1897, a young Da'üdi called 
“Abd al-Husayn Jiwaji, originally a petty merchant in Bombay, came to Nagpur, 
claiming that he was in direct communication with the hidden imam and that he 
had been appointed his hujja. At first he gained some supporters, including some 
amongst the Da’udi ‘ulama’, who came to be known as the Mahdibaghwalas, or 
the Mahdibagh party, named after their place of residence in Nagpur, as well as 
the Atba‘-i Malak Badr.!'* The ‘ulama’, however, soon became disillusioned with 
‘Abd al-Husayn, who had also attracted some wealthy and enterprising Bohra 
merchants, and left the new Da'üdi group. ‘Abd al-Husayn, popularly known as 
Malak Sahib, designated as his successor one Khan Bahadur Ghulam Husayn, 
who became the head of the Mahdibagh colony at Nagpur in 1321/1903. In 
1341/1922, Ibrahim Rida Sahib, took over the leadership of this group and he 
was followed by Hasan Nürani, who succeeded to that non-hereditary position 
in 1376/1956. The present head of this group is Muhammad Amiruddin. 

The Mahdibaghwalas, continuing to live in their settlement in Nagpur, never 
acquired any significance and were refuted in several treatises written by promi- 
nent Da'üdis. A small group of the Mahdibaghwalas, believing that the dawr 
al-kashf had already commenced and that it was no longer necessary to observe 
the prescriptions of the shari‘a, gave up praying and fasting in the month of 
Ramadan, along with other Muslim rituals and obligations. Initially led by Abd 
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al-Oadir Ibrahimji, they became knownasthe Atbā'-i Malak Vakīl, or Artaliswalas 
(literally, ‘forty-eighters’). The present head of this Da’tdi subgroup is Malik 
Shahanshah Tayyibhai Razzak, who has evidently also claimed the imamate. 

Meanwhile, “Abd Allah Badr al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Husayn Husam al-Din (1323— 
1333/1906—1915) had succeeded his cousin Muhammad Burhan al-Din as the 
fiftieth da ‘7 of the Da’ tdi majority. During his short term in office, he introduced 
some changes designed to improve the functioning of the da‘wa and its regional 
organization in India. He was, however, opposed to the dissemination of Western- 
style secular education among the Da'üdis, which at the time was the foremost 
desideratum of the reform-oriented members of the community. It was also 
during the term of ‘Abd Allah Badr al-Din as da‘ that serious troubles broke out 
between the Isma‘ili Bohras and other Muslim groups, leading to serious riots in 
Bhopal. 

Anewerain the modern history of the Daudi Bohras began with their fifty-first 
da‘, Sayyidna Tahir Sayfal-Din b. Muhammad Burhan al-Din (1333—1385/1915— 
1965), who headed the community for fifty years, longer than any of his prede- 
cessors. Henceforth, the Da'üdis became strongly polarized between the da^: and 
his traditionally-minded supporters on the one side, and an opposition com- 
prised of several reformist groups on the other. From early on, Tahir Sayf al-Din 
strove to acquire a firm hold over the community, while pursuing specific policies 
designed to ensure the unquestioning submission of the Da'üdis to his author- 
ity in both religious and secular matters. The da‘, maintaining the policies of 
his grandfather “Abd al-Qadir Najm al-Din, appointed his own family members 
to high positions in the da‘wa organization. He also took under his control all 
the communal and endowed properties, the so-called awqaf. It should also be 
mentioned here that the ruling of the Bombay High Court issued in 1921 in con- 
nection with the Chandabhai Gulla Case, and reinforced by the Privy Council 
Judgement of 1947, cleared away any lingering uncertainties regarding the nass 
of the forty-seventh da‘ and, therefore, established the legal entitlement of his 
successors, including Tahir Sayf al-Din, to the spiritual position of da‘ mutlaq. 

The opposition to the da‘, initially emphasizing secular education, in time 
came to campaign for social change and individual rights, democratization of 
the local institutions belonging to the da‘wa, and financial accountability of the 
funds collected from the Da’tidis. During the 1950s and 1960s, more reformist 
groups were formed which soon joined forces with the old opposition in the 
community, establishing a united front under the name of Pragati Mandal (Pro- 
gressive Group).''? But the vast majority of the Da’idi Bohras, traditional in 
their ways and outlook, continued to be devout supporters of their da‘7. In no 
small measure, the Da tdi reformist efforts have been undermined by the effec- 
tive use of excommunication and the ordering of social boycotts, amongst other 
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punitive measures, exercised by the da‘. Early in his tenure, Sayyidna Tahir Sayf 
al-Din transferred his permanent residence and the headquarters of the Da'üdi 
da‘wa to Bombay, where already a significant Isma‘ili Bohra community was sit- 
uated. In addition, Bombay had become a major centre of trade and commerce 
in India, surpassing the former Bohra seats in Gujarat. After the partition of 
India, Karachi in Pakistan, with another sizeable Bohra population, became the 
Da’ adi community’s second most important centre in South Asia. The fifty-first 
da‘, who made himself regularly accessible to the members of his community, 
also reconstructed numerous Bohra shrines in India in addition to building the 
Sayfi Masjid in Bombay, the largest mosque of the Da'üdis, who have numerous 
other mosques in Asia and elsewhere. It should also be noted that whilst retaining 
the traditional structure and outlook of the Bohra community, Sayyidnā Tāhir 
Sayf al-Din launched a reform programme of his own affecting aspects of the 
administration, education and finances of the Da'udi Bohras. A learned scholar, 
Tahir Sayf al-Din was also a prolific author and produced a vast chrestomathy, 
entitled al-Risala al-Ramadaniyya, of his own prose and poetic compositions as 
well as extracts from earlier Isma‘ili works. 

Tahir Sayf al-Din was succeeded in 1385/1965 by his eldest son, Sayyidna 
Muhammad Burhan al-Din, the fifty-second and present da7% mutlaq of the 
Da'üdi Bohras.'? The present da‘ has basically maintained the policies of his 
father, paying particular attention to the welfare and education of the Da'üdis 
as well as to the increased participation of women in the affairs of the Bohra 
community. Currently, the Da'üdi Bohras are among the most highly educated 
communities of South Asia. In 1983, the da^ set up a branch of the Jami'a Say- 
fiyya in Karachi. In the 1970s, the Bohra leader received broad concessions from 
the Egyptian government to restore the monuments of the Fatimid era. Subse- 
quently, the Da’tidi Bohras restored a number of such monuments, including 
the mosques of al-Hakim and al-Aqmar, albeit without paying much attention 
to the modern principles of conservation and restoration.!*' The present dā 7 has 
also built numerous mosques for the Dā”ūdī Bohras in South Asia and several 
countries of the West. 

No accurate information is available on the number of the Da'üdi Bohras, 
since the government of India does not publish separate census figures for various 
Muslim groups in the country. According to the population census of 1931, the 
Bohras of different religious persuasions, including the Isma'ilis, Sunnis, Hindus 
and Jayns who reported themselves as Bohras, numbered about 210,000 persons 
in India. On the basis of more recent estimates, accounting also for natural 
annual increases, the total Da'üdi population of the world by the end of the 
twentieth century was probably around 900,000 persons, of which four-fifths 
resided in India. More than half of the Da'üdi Bohras of India live in Gujarat, 
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while the remainder are located mainly in Bombay and central India. The major 
urban centres of the Da'üdis of India are Bombay, Dohad, Udaipur, Ujjain, 
Sūrat, Ahmadābād, Sidhpūr, and other cities in Gujarāt, Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra. Outside India, the largest number of Da'üdis are to be found in 
Pakistan, with about 30,000 residing chiefly in Karachi. In Yaman, the Da'üdis 
represent a small community, perhaps not exceeding 5,000 persons living in 
the Haraz region, especially amongst the Banū Mugātil and on the Jabal Sa'fan. 
Small trading communities of the Da'üdi Bohras are also settled in Sri Lanka, 
in various parts of the Far East, and along the southern shores of the Persian 
Gulf. The largest Dà'üdi Bohra settlement outside India after Pakistan, however, 
is located in East Africa, where some 20,000 Da'üdis currently live in Tanzania 
(incorporating since 1964 the island of Zanzibar and the former territory of 
Tanganyika on the mainland), Kenya and Uganda. The Ismā'īlīs of East Africa 
have been increasingly obliged to immigrate to the West, due to the repressive 
anti-Asian policies of some of the local governments. Indeed, since the 1970s, 
important Daudi communities have been established in Europe and America. 
The Da'üdi Bohras, along with the Nizari Khojas, were amongst the earliest 
Asian immigrants to East Africa. The permanent settlement of Isma'ili Bohras 
and Khojas in East Africa was greatly encouraged during the early decades of 
the nineteenth century by Sultan Sayyid Sa'īd (1220—1273/1806—1856), of the 
Ibadi Al Bu Sa‘id dynasty of ‘Uman and Zanzibar. Sultan Sa‘id was interested 
in developing the commercial basis of his African dominions. In the pursuit 
of that objective, and benefiting from British protection, Sa‘id encouraged the 
immigration of Indian traders, who were accorded religious freedom, to Zanzibar. 
After the Khojas, the Bohras, coming mainly from the districts of Cutch and 
Kathiawar in Gujarat, constituted the largest group of Indian immigrants in 
Zanzibar. The movement to East Africa of the Indian Ism@‘ilis, engaged in trade, 
was intensified after 1256/1840, when Sultan Sa‘id transferred his capital from 
Muscat to Zanzibar. Subsequently, the Indian Isma‘ilis moved from Zanzibar to 
the growing urban centres of the East African coastline, notably Mombasa, Tanga 
and Dar es Salaam, where they acted as commercial agents for firms in Zanzibar 
or became petty merchants and shopkeepers. Further penetration of the Indian 
Isma‘ili settlers into the interior of East Africa followed the establishment of 
British and German rule in the region. Both of these European colonial powers 
were in need of the commercial skills and connections of the Bohras and Khojas 
in the territories under their rule. By the early decades of the twentieth century, 
however, the immigration of the Indian Isma'ilis to East Africa had practically 
come to an end and only a few Bohra families have settled there since 1918. From 
the beginning, the Bohras of each town in Africa have lived in their own separate 
quarters, while maintaining their religious practices and social customs. Almost 
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all ofthe Isma'ili Bohras of East Africa belong to the Da’ tdi faction, with virtually 
no Sulaymànis amongst them. ^ 

The organization of the Da'üdi da*wa is based on the pattern developed during 
the Yamani phase of Tayyibi Isma'ilism.' The Dā'ūdīs are headed by a da' 
mutlaq, who is in fact a substitute for their concealed imam. The da‘ is now 
actually considered as the hidden imam’s vicegerent (naib). The da‘, appointed 
through the nass of his predecessor, is also considered to be ma‘sum, sinless and 
infallible, and in possession of the required religious knowledge or “ilm. With 
absolute authority over every religious and secular aspect of the community, the 
da‘ is the supreme head of the da‘wa organization and governs autocratically 
with the help of his personally chosen assistants. The permission (raza) ofthe da*: 
is, in theory, required in every matter. The dā“ mutlaq is commonly known as the 
Mullaji Sahib or Sayyidna Sahib. Since the early decades of the twentieth century, 
he has resided in Bombay, where the administrative headquarters of the da‘wa, 
referred to by the Da’udis themselves as the da‘wat hadiya, are located at Badri 
Mahal. In both Surat and Bombay, there are Da'üdi libraries with substantial 
collections of Isma'ili manuscripts, considered as belonging to the da‘wa and 
as such under the direct control of the dāī. The private manuscript collections 
of deceased Da'üdis are normally transferred to these officially administered 
libraries, especially the one at Sürat. Unfortunately, it is almost impossible for 
researchers and scholars of Isma‘ili studies to obtain access to these treasures of 
Isma‘ili literature. In addition to preserving the Isma‘ili literature of earlier times, 
numerous Da’iidi scholars (including several da‘is) have also written religious 
works in more recent times. 

The next lower ranks in the Da’udi da‘wa hierarchy are those of ma'dhūn 
and mukasir. The da‘7 appoints one ma’dhin who acts as his chief assistant. The 
ma'dhün is normally chosen from amongst the close relatives of the da^: and 
eventually succeeds to the post of dat. The dā“ also nominates one mukasir, 
again usually a relative. The mukāsir assists the ma’dhin and sees to the lesser 
details and the more routine administrative affairs of the da‘wa. Next, there are 
the mashayikh (singular, shaykh), also known as hudiid, now hundreds in number. 
The mashayikh are of varying ranks but all of them are addressed as Bha'1 Sahib, 
the reverend brother. Each da'i selects his own mashayikh from amongst the 
Dā'ūdīs most learned in Isma'ili doctrine and in Arabic. The mashāyikh, who 
are trained at the Jami'a Sayfryya (the Sayfi Dars), officiate in the larger Da'üdi 
centres, also announcing the orders of the dā“. 

Next in the da^wa hierarchy comes the 'ārnil or agent, who is the head of any 
local Da'üdi congregation or jama'at. Addressed as Bha'1 Sahib or Miyan Sahib, 
the 'amils are selected by the da^ for every Da'üdi community with a population 
of at least one hundred. In 2006 there were some 320 ‘amils worldwide. Most 
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‘amils are graduates of the Jami‘a Sayfiyya. The main duty of the “amil is to lead 
the community under his charge in prayers and to perform the various reli- 
gious ceremonies, including marriage, funeral rites and circumcision (khatna). 
Being the local representative of the da‘, no religious or communal ceremony 
is valid without his permission, and for every ceremony that the ‘amil performs 
he receives a fee, the greater share of which is sent to the da‘7’s treasury, while 
the rest is retained by him for his local expenses. The ‘amil is also responsible 
for collecting the various religious dues and offerings for the da^. He is usually 
appointed for a period of five years, and his tenure is seldom renewed, while the 
dà'i favours the inter-communal transfers of his 'arils. These policies are aimed 
at preventing the 'amils from developing privileged positions in any particular 
community, which would enable them to misappropriate local funds. In impor- 
tant Da'üdi cities like Bombay and Karachi, the 'arils are likely to be the da^?'s 
relatives or highly trusted individuals. In East Africa, the earliest 'amils were 
despatched around the turn of the last century from Gujarat to Zanzibar and 
Mombasa. At present, there are two Bha’i Sahibs in East Africa. One acts as the 
head ‘amil of East Africa, and the second is the ‘amil of the Daudi Bohra congre- 
gation in Nairobi. Furthermore, unlike other areas, the ‘amils of East Africa have 
often held their positions for long periods, sometimes exceeding two decades. 

The lowest rank in the Da’ tdi da‘wa organization is that of mulla, who is usually 
appointed by the dāt from amongst the qualified members of the community 
where he is to serve. The Dā ūdī mullās are numerous, and in the larger towns 
there is also the position of wālī mullā, who leads the communal prayers in the 
absence of the 'amil. The 'amils may delegate some of their functions to the 
mullas, who normally have some knowledge of Arabic and Isma‘ili rituals and 
who are employed as instructors at the elementary schools or madrasas for the 
Bohra children. 

A central administration headed by the da^: mutlaq oversees the affairs of the 
Daudi Bohra community worldwide. The central offices of this administrative 
organization are located in the Badri Mahal in Bombay, where senior members 
of the da‘wa hierarchy, including the das brothers and sons, also have their 
offices. Every Da di on attaining the age of fifteen takes an oath of allegiance or 
mithag, also known as the ‘ahd al-awliya’ and the bay‘a, pledging loyalty to the 
Tayyibi Isma‘ili imams and the Daudi da‘is and agreeing to conform to Da’udi 
beliefs and practices. Thereupon, he is officially initiated into the community 
as a believer (mu’min). The same covenant is renewed annually by every adult 
Daudi on the 18th of Dhu'l-Hijja, celebrated by the Da’tdis like other Shi‘is as 
the ‘id Ghadir Khumm, which is a day of fasting for the Da’ tdis. The mīthāg, 
reminiscent of a custom adopted in Fatimid times, is administered by the ‘amil 
of every congregation, and its present text includes a promise of unconditional 
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obedience to the dā“ mutlaq. The same convenant is required of anyone wishing 
to convert to the Da'üdi Tayyibi religion and by any dissident wishing to be 
readmitted into the community. The Dā' ūdīs pay a number of dues to the da7 
mutlag which include the annual khums, also payable by other Shris, and zakat, 
as well as special occasional dues like haqq al-nafs, levied on the relatives of a 
deceased Da’ tidi, and salām, a voluntary but customary offering to the dāt. These 
dues, representing substantial annual payments to the dā T’s central treasury, are 
regularly collected on a local basis by the *armils, normally once a year during the 
month of Ramadan. Sometimes, the collections are made by a special envoy of 
the da‘, referred to as the sahib al-da‘wa. These dues provide a main source of 
funding for a number of charitable organizations and the community's various 
institutions, including the Jami‘a Sayfiyya at Surat and its branch in Karachi as 
well as numerous Bohra schools, medical facilities and loan schemes. 

Amongst their more important religious practices, the Da'üdis make the hajj 
pilgrimage to Mecca and pay equal attention to visiting the shrines of the Imams 
“Ali b. Abi Talib and al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, at Najaf and Karbala’. They also hold 
elaborate mourning sessions, or majalis, during the first ten days of the month 
of Muharram, commemorating the martyrdom of the Imam al-Husayn. On 
these occasions sermons and lectures are delivered by the da‘7 himself or other 
authorized individuals, especially members of the da‘i’s family (Qasr-i ‘Ali), to 
large Bohra gatherings, especially in Bombay. The Da'üdis observe the five daily 
prayers, at dawn, midday and just after sunset, in their separate mosques, found 
in every Da'üdi community. The names of their twenty-one manifest imams 
are repeated at the end of every prayer. The Da'üdis do not participate in special 
communal prayers on Fridays or on religious festivals as do the Twelver Shr'is, and 
they do not recite the sermon or khutba reserved for those occasions. According 
to a Tayyibi belief developed in Yaman, such sermons could be pronounced 
only under a manifest imam. As a result, there are no minbars or pulpits in 
Da'üdi mosques. The Da'üdi Bohras also have their jama‘at-khanas or assembly 
halls, reserved for communal and religious gatherings and ceremonies. They are 
managed by the committees of the leading Bohras, appointed by the ‘amil of 
each community. The Dà'üdi Bohras use a particular form of Gujarati language, 
permeated with Arabic and some Persian words, and write in the Arabic script, 
designated as the lisan al-da‘wat. 

The Da'üdi Bohras have retained many Hindu customs in their marriage 
ceremonies and other rituals. Disputes in the Da'üdi communities are resolved 
by the 'amils or referred to the da^; in Bombay. In such cases, the dàá^?'s decisions 
are binding on all parties. In legal disputes relating to the Isma'ili Bohras, the 
Indian courts now apply the Islamic law, especially as enunciated in al-Qadi 
al-Nu‘man’s Da‘a’im al-Islam, the chief legal compendium of the Da'üdi and 
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Sulaymānī Tayyibis throughout the world. The Isma‘ili Bohras have their own 
version of the Islamic lunar calendar, developed in Fatimid times, which is based 
on astronomical calculations for determining the beginning of the months.!** 
This calendar is therefore fixed, and as such it may differ from the usual Muslim 
dating based on the sighting of the new moon by one or two days. The Dā'ūdī 
Bohras observe a distinctive dress code, a blend of Islamic and Indian, including 
a special veil (called rida’) for women and a cap for men. A general feature of the 
Daudi communities in India and elsewhere is their emphasis on cultural identity 
anda strong inclination towards seclusion. Although such isolationist tendencies 
are now diminishing and the Da'üdis have in recent decades experienced some 
modernization, though within a traditional frame, they still keep their books 
secret, indulge in limited contact with outsiders, and refrain from intermarrying 
with Hindus or with other Muslim groups. 


The Sulaymani da‘wa and community 


In Yaman, meanwhile, the unified Tayyibi da‘wa had been succeeded mainly by 
the Sulaymani da‘wa, which had few adherents in India. As noted, the twenty- 
seventh da‘ mutlaq of the Sulaymanis, Sulayman b. Hasan, was an Indian who had 
originally been sent to Yaman as the deputy of Da’tdb. ‘Ajabshah, the last Tayyibi 
dā T recognized by both the Da’tdis and the Sulaymanis. Subsequently, Sulayman 
went to India to establish his claims to the supreme leadership of the Tayyibis, then 
consisting chiefly of the Tayyibi Bohras. Failing to win much support amongst 
the Bohras, who had already acknowledged Da'üd b. Qutbshah as their new da‘%, 
Sulayman b. Hasan died at Lahore in 1005/1597, during the earliest years of the 
Da udi-Sulaymani dispute. This dispute, it may be recalled, also represented a 
conflict of interests between the majoritarian Indian and the minoritarian Yamani 
factions of the Tayyibi community. While the Tayyibi Bohras rallied to the side 
of Da'üd b. Qutbshah and his successors, the Yamani Tayyibis mainly supported 
the claims of Sulayman b. Hasan, who initiated a separate line of Sulaymani da‘s. 

Sulayman b. Hasan was succeeded by his minor son, Ja‘ far b. Sulayman (1005— 
1050/1597—1640), who was one of the four Indian dā īs of the Sulaymānīs, along 
with his father, his successor and the forty-sixth dā 7. Henceforth, the Sulaymānī 
da‘ts established their headquarters in Yaman, where the great bulk of their 
followers lived. During the youth of Ja‘far b. Sulayman, Safi al-Din Muhammad 
b. al-Fahd (d. 1042/1633), belonging to the influential Makrami family of the 
Yamanī Isma‘ili tribe of Yam, ran the affairs of the Sulaymani da‘wa as the 
mustawda* or acting da^. Muhammad b. al-Fahd al-Makrami was also one of 
the foremost Sulaymani authors who, in line with the main characteristic of the 
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Sulaymānī literature, wrote several works in refutation of the claims of Daud 
b. Qutbshah and the Dā'ūdīs.'?* With the death of the twenty-ninth dāt, ‘Alī 
b. Sulaymān (1050—1088/1640—1677), the leadership of the Sulaymanis passed 
to Ibrāhīm b. Muhammad b. al-Fahd al-Makramī (1088—1094/1677—1683), and 
that hereditary position has remained since that time in the same Makramī 
family, with only a few interruptions. The Sulaymānī dā Ts followed one another 
in Yaman, by the rule ofthe nass, without any succession disputes. Conseguently, 
there have been no schisms in the Sulaymānī community. The Makramī dāīs 
established their headguarters in Najrān in northeastern Yaman. Supported by 
the Banu Yam, who, like the bulk of the Yamani Isma‘ilis, had sided with Sulayman 
b. Hasan and the Sulaymani cause, the Makrami da ‘7s ruled Najran, usually from 
Badr, independently. 

The Makrami Sulaymani da‘s had frequent conflicts with the local Zaydi 
imams, who belonged to the Qasimi line of al-Qasim al-Mansur (d. 1029/1620). 
The Zaydis expelled the Ottoman Turks from Yaman in 1045/1635. In the ear- 
liest decades of the long dā īship of Hibat Allāh b. Ibrāhīm al-Makramī (1109— 
1160/1697—1747), however, the Zaydī Imam al-Mansūr b. al-Mutawakkil granted 
the dāt control over Harāz, in return for the dā T's earlier support of al- Mansūr 
against rebels in his family. Subseguently, the Makramīs resisted all attempts 
by the Zaydis to expel them from that region. In the middle of the 12th/18th 
century the Banū Yām, led by the Makrami da ‘is, penetrated into the Mikhlaf 
al-Sulaymani (Haly), adjoining the Red Sea, a region then under the control of 
the amīrs of the Al Khayrat. Later, the thirty-third dā, Ismā'īl b. Hibat Allāh 
(1160—1184/1747—1770), conguered Hadramawt in 1170/1756—1757. 

Subsequently, the Makrami dynasty ofthe Sulaymānī dā ‘7s endeavoured in vain 
to combat the rising power of the Sa‘tidi family of central Arabia. In the middle of 
the 12th/18th century, a new era began in Arabia with the spread of the Wahhabi 
religious and reformist movement founded by Muhammad b.* Abd al- Wahhab (d. 
1206/1792), a Hanbali Sunni theologian from Najd who was very hostile towards 
Shri Islam. Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab acquired powerful protectors in Muhammad 
b. Sa'üd (d. 1179/1765), the amir of Dir'iyya near Riyad, and the AI Sa'üd. In 
1157/1744, Ibn Sa'üd and Ibn * Abd al-Wahhab concluded an alliance, marking 
the effective beginning of a Wahhabi state in central Arabia. By 1202/1788, all 
of Najd had been conquered by Ibn Sa‘tid’s son and successor, “Abd al- Aziz 
(1179-1215/1765—1801), who repelled three expeditions sent against him by the 
Sulaymānī da‘is. The Sa'üdis soon expanded their territories in the Hijaz and in 
southern Arabia, alarming the Ottoman Turks into taking military action against 
them. It was in the aftermath of these events that the Ottomans, led by Ahmad 
Mukhtar Pasha, occupied Yaman anew in 1288/1871, significantly curtailing the 
power of both the Qasimi Zaydi imams and the Makrami Sulaymani da ‘fs. The 
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Makramīs were in fact expelled from Harāz in 1289/1872 by Mukhtār Pasha, 
who destroyed their fortress at * Attāra and killed the forty-first dā 7, al-Hasan b. 
Isma‘il Al Shibām al-Makramī (1262—1289/1846—1872). At the same time, the 
Banū Yam were coerced into accepting a peace settlement, and the da‘is, now 
divested of their military capability, retired quietly to Najran. This marked the 
end of the political significance of the Makrami dynasty of Sulaymānī dā īs and 
their community in Yaman. 

Subsequently, the Sulaymani da‘%s and their followers in Yaman had to with- 
stand the hostilities of the Zaydi imams and the puritanical Sa‘ üdis of central Ara- 
bia. In the twentieth century, the Sa‘tdis rose to prominence under ‘ Abd al-‘ Aziz 
II (1319—1373/1902—1953), who, after becoming the ruler of the Hijaz and Najd, 
proclaimed himself the king of Saudi Arabia in 1351/1932. In 1353/1934, “Abd 
al-‘Aziz went to war with Yaman over a boundary conflict, and easily defeated 
the Zaydi Imam al-Mutawakkil Yahya (1322—1367/1904—1948). As a result of the 
ensuing truce and treaty for the demarcation of the boundaries, Najran, the seat 
of the Makramis, was apportioned to Saudi Arabia. During these eventful years, 
the reigning forty-fifth da“, ‘Ali b. Muhsin (1331-1355/1913-1936), handled 
his disputes with Malik Ibn Sa‘ad and Imam Yahya with great tact and diplo- 
macy. The forty-seventh da%, Sharaf al-Din al-Husayn b. Ahmad al-Makrami 
(1357-1358/1938—1939), too, attempted to protect the Yamanī Sulaymānīs in 
those difficult times, but he was obliged to spend his short term in office in 
Saudi Arabia and he died at Ta'if. Under these turbulent circumstances, the 
future forty-sixth Sulaymani da‘, al-Hajj Ghulam Husayn (1355—1357/1936— 
1938), another Indian to occupy that office, had chosen to stay in India. Ghulàm 
Husayn had visited Yaman in 1303/1885—1886, and in 1327/1909 he was singled 
out by the forty-fourth da7 ‘Ali b. Hibat Allah (1323-1331/1905-1913) to head 
the Sulaymani Bohras. He was actually designated in 1333/1915, by the forty- 
fifth dā“ as his successor. Ghulam Husayn, who lived and died near Bombay, 
was a religious scholar and the author of numerous works in Arabic and Urdu, 
including an abridgement of al-Kirmani’s Rahat al-‘aql. He also introduced al- 
Oādī al-Nu‘man’s Da‘a’im al-Islam to the general Indian Isma‘ili public in an 
abridged form, in his Sharh al-masa7il, written in both Arabic and Urdu,” 
After Husam al-Din al-Hajj Ghulam Husayn, the leadership of the Sulaymanis 
reverted to the Makrami family. The present da‘, the fifty-first in the series, is 
Sayyidna ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Makrami, who succeeded to the office in 
1426/2005. 

Information on the Sulaymani Tayyibis of modern times is extremely scarce. 
The total number of Yamani Sulaymanis may currently be placed around 
200,000—300,000 persons," living mainly in the northern districts of Yaman 
and on the northern border region between Yaman and Saudi Arabia. Besides 
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the Banu Yam of Najran, now part of Saudi Arabia, the Sulaymanis are found in 
Haraz, amongst the inhabitants of the Jabal Maghariba and in Hawzan, Lahab 
and ‘Attara, as well as in the district of Hamdan and in the vicinity of Yarim. Since 
the 1990s, the Sulaymanis of Najran have been severely persecuted by the Saudi 
government. In Yaman, the Sulaymanis live in isolation from the Zaydis and also 
from the less significant Da’tdis. The Sulaymani Bohra community in India has 
remained very small, today numbering around 4000. The Sulaymani Bohras live 
mainly in Bombay, Baroda, Ahmadabad, and Haydarabad in the Deccan. There 
are also about 5000 Sulaymanis in Pakistan, mostly in Sind and Panjab. 

The Sulaymani da‘wa essentially retained the traditions of the post-Fatimid 
Yamani Tayyibis. The religious organization of the Sulaymanis maintained the 
simplicity of the da‘wa organization developed during the Yamani phase of 
Tayyibi Isma'ilism, in contrast to the more elaborate Daudi da‘wa in India. 
In addition, being a small community distributed over a relatively small area, the 
needs of the Yamanī Sulaymānīs could be adequately served by a simple da‘wa 
organization. The Sulaymani da^ mutlaq personally looks after the affairs of 
his followers, being helped by few assistants who occupy the ranks of ma'dhün 
and mukāsir. He also has a few representatives, ‘amils, in the more important 
Sulaymani districts of Yaman. The Sulaymàni daà'is, unlike those of the Da'üdis, 
do not use honorific titles, being simply addressed by the designation of Sayyidna. 
In the nomenclature of the Sulaymani da‘wa, the da‘i mutlag has three jazā*ir, or 
da‘wa regions, under his jurisdiction, viz., Yaman, Hind (India) and Sind (Pak- 
istan). The da: himself, known in Yaman as the da^ qaba"il Yam, has had his 
headquarters in Badr, Najràn, situated in Saudi Arabia since 1936. 

In India, where he is referred to as Sayyidna Sahib, the Sulaymani dat has a chief 
representative or agent, known as the mansüb. The mansüb traditionally resided 
at Baroda (Vadodara), the headquarters of the Sulaymani da‘wa in India, until 
recently. Today, the centre of the Sulaymani da‘wa in India is located in Bombay. 
In Baroda, Bombay and Haydarabad, the Sulaymani da‘wa holds important col- 
lections of Isma‘ili manuscripts. Until more recent times, the mansüb in India 
also supervised the affairs of the Sulaymanis of Pakistan, but now a separate 
mansub is designated for Pakistan. Sometimes, as in recent decades, the dāt 
simultaneously has two mansiibs in India, residing in Bombay and Haydarabad. 
A person selected by the dā 7 for the position of mansūb is known as al-mansūb 
al-mutlaq, while on actually assuming his post he is called al-mansūb al-mustagill 
(or al-munfarid). There is no rank of shaykh in the Sulaymani da‘wa hierarchy 
in South Asia. The mansübs are chiefly assisted by a number of 'amils who are 
generally mullas residing in different Sulaymani Bohra communities. These lesser 
functionaries conduct the communal prayers, perform religious ceremonies, and 
collect the various dues for the da‘. 
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In South Asia, the official language of the Sulaymānī da‘wa is Urdu, the lan- 
guage commonly used by the majority of the Muslims of India and Pakistan. 
The Sulaymānī Bohras also deliver their sermons in Urdu. On the other hand, 
Arabic is used in the correspondence between the Sulaymānī Bohras and their 
da‘. The official letters of the da^? mutlaq are publicly read and translated for 
the Sulaymani Bohras by the mansüb, and these letters are called musharrifat. 
The Sulaymānīs, too, are particular in secretly guarding their books. The Isma‘ili 
literature produced in the pre-Fatimid and Fatimid periods and by the Tayyibi 
Isma'ilis up to the Da'üdi-Sulaymani schism is accepted by all branches of Tayyibi 
Ismā'īlism. After the schism, the Dā' ūdīs and the Sulaymānīs produced their own 
separate bodies of literature, devoted mainly to polemical issues and claims or 
counterclaims of various dā īs.'”* The Dā'udīs and the Sulaymānīs, adhering to 
the same Tayyibi Musta‘lian heritage and religious beliefs, disagree primarily 
in respect to their line of da‘ts. There are few religious differences between the 
the two main Tayyibi groups. Both communities regard al-Qadi al-Nu‘man’s 
Da‘a’im al-Islam as their chief authority in legal matters. But in terms of customs 
and social practices the Yamani Sulaymanis of Arab origins are distinguishable 
from the Dā'ūdī Bohras of South Asia who have been influenced by many Hindu 
traditions. 

In Yaman, the Sulaymani community has enjoyed a great degree of cohesion, 
partly inspired by the fact that the Sulaymani da‘wa was the direct continuation of 
the post-Fatimid Tayyibi da‘wa and partly necessitated by the local environment 
of the Sulaymanis, which was often under the control of their Zaydi and other 
opponents. Under these circumstances, the Yamani Sulaymanis lent full support 
to their Makrami da‘is, welding themselves into an effective fighting force and 
avoiding schisms and internal strife. In the Indian subcontinent, the small and 
scattered Sulaymani Bohra community, as in the case of other Isma'ilis, has been 
subjected to frequent persecution, often resulting in mass conversions ofIsma'ilis 
to Sunni Islam. The Sulaymani Bohras have also encountered the hostility of the 
much larger Da'üdi community of South Asia. On the other hand, like their 
Yamani co-religionists, the Sulaymani Bohras have not experienced any internal 
conflicts. Under these realities, the Sulaymani Bohras have been increasingly 
inclined to cultivate friendly relations with other Muslim groups, relations that 
would lessen their social difficulties as one ofthe smallest Muslim groups of India. 
This explains why in the course of time the Sulaymānī Bohras, in contrast to the 
Da'üdis, have developed closer affinities to other Muslims in terms of language, 
dress and behaviour. Not only have the Sulaymani Bohras adopted Urdu instead 
of the special Gujarati language used by the Dā”ūdī Bohras, but they have also 
abandoned the Gujarātī Bohra dress and turban and have intermarried with 
Sunnī Muslims. Nor are the Sulaymānīs under the strict central control of their 
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dāī and his mansiibs. The Sulaymani Bohras have also readily resorted to the 
Qadi courts of India. 

In sum, while the Arab Sulaymanis of Yaman have remained rather traditional 
in their ways and outlook, the Sulaymani Bohras of South Asia have come to rep- 
resent a progressive group, approving of social change and encouraging modern 
secular education. It is not surprising, therefore, that the small Sulaymani Bohra 
community has produced, proportionately speaking, a significant number of 
prominent men, including India's first Muslim barrister, Badruddin Tyabji. The 
late Asaf A. A. Fyzee, the leading modern authority on Isma‘ili jurisprudence, 
was another prominent Sulaymani Bohra. Indeed, numerous members of the 
Tyabji-Fyzee family of Bombay have distinguished themselves in legal careers 
and in other professions, while the ladies of the same Sulaymani Bohra family 
were amongst the earliest Indian Muslims to discard the pardah, or the special 


veil worn by Muslim women. ^? 
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Nizari Isma'ili history during the 
Alamüt period 


his chapter will cover the initial phase in the history of Nizari Isma'ilism, 

coinciding with the so-called Alamüt period from around 483/1090 to 
654/1256. Hasan-i Sabbāh was operating in Persia as an Ismā'īlī dā 7 and his 
seizure of the fortress of Alamūt in 483/1090 marked the effective foundation of 
what was to become the Nizārī Ismā'īlī state of Persia and Syria. As the undis- 
puted leader of the Persian Ismā'īlīs, Hasan was already following an independent 
revolutionary policy against the Saljūg Turks when the Fātimid caliph-imam al- 
Mustansir died in 487/1094. In the dispute over al-Mustansir's succession, Hasan 
upheld the cause of Nizar and severed his relations with the Fatimid regime and 
the da‘wa headquarters in Cairo which had lent their support to al-Musta‘li. By 
this decision, Hasan-i Sabbah founded the independent Nizārī Ismā'īlī da‘wa on 
behalf of the Nizārī imam (who was then inaccessible). 

The Nizārī state, centred at Alamūt and with territories scattered in different 
parts of Persia and Syria, lasted for some 166 years until it collapsed in 654/1256 
under the onslaught of the Mongol hordes. This initial phase in Nizārī history 
was marked by numerous political vicissitudes. A superb organizer, Hasan-i 
Sabbah designed a revolutionary strategy against the Saljüq Turks, whose rule 
was detested throughout Persia. He did not realize his objective, but nor did 
the Saljüqs succeed in uprooting the Nizaris from their numerous mountain 
strongholds. But Hasan did manage, despite countless odds, to found and con- 
solidate an independent Nizari state and da‘wa. By around 514/1120, a stalemate 
had developed between the Nizàris and the Saljüqs, and the Nizari state survived 
despite the incessant hostilities ofthe Saljüqs and their successors until the arrival 
of the Mongols. At the same time, dā īs despatched from Alamūt organized an 
expanding Nizārī community in Syria. The Syrian Nizārīs, too, possessed a net- 
work of mountain fortresses, while pursuing complex policies towards various 
Muslim powers as well as the Crusaders. By 671/1273, the Mamlūk Sultan Bay- 
bars I had seized all the fortresses of the Syrian Nizārīs, who themselves were 
permitted to survive as a semi-autonomous community. 

Hasan-i Sabbah and his next two successors at Alamūt ruled as dā īs and hujjas, 
or chief representatives, ofthe Nizari imams (who were then inaccessible to their 
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followers). Subsequently, starting with the fourth ruler, Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi'l- 
salām, the Nizari imams emerged at Alamūt to take charge of the affairs of their 
daʻwaand state. The Nizārīs of the Alamŭt period were, thus, led by three dā īs and 
hujjas and five imams, who are generally referred to as the lords (khudāwands) 
of Alamūt in the Persian sources. 


Nizārī Ismā'īlī rulers at Alamūt (483—654/1090—1256) 


As dā īs and hujjas: 

1. Ķasan-i Sabbāh (483—518/1090—1124) 

2. Kiyā Buzurg-Ummīd (518—532/1124—1138) 

3. Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummīd (532—557/1138—1162) 


As imams: 

. Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi’l-salam (557—561/1162—1166) 
. Nür al-Dīn Muhammad (561—607/1166—1210) 

. Jalal al-Din Hasan (607-618/1210-1221) 

. ‘Ala al-Din Muhammad (618-653/1221-1255) 

„ Rukn al-Dīn Khurshāh (653—654/1255—1256) 


COND US 


The circumstances ofthe Nizaris ofthe Alamüt period were drastically different 
from those faced by the Ismārīlīs living within the Fatimid state. From early on, 
the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs were preoccupied with their revolutionary activities and sur- 
vival in an extremely hostile environment. Accordingly, they produced military 
commanders rather than theologians and jurists addressing different intellectual 
issues. Furthermore, adopting the Persian language, instead of Arabic, as the 
religious language of their community, the Nizārīs of Persia and adjacent eastern 
lands did not have ready access to the Arabic Ismā'īlī literature produced in earlier 
times, although the Syrian Nizaris using Arabic preserved a portion of the earlier 
texts. Nevertheless, the Nizari Isma‘ilis did maintain a sophisticated intellectual 
outlook as well as a literary tradition, elaborating their teachings in response 
to the changing circumstances of the Alamit period. Hasan-i Sabbah himself is 
credited with establishing an impressive library at Alamūt. Later, other major 
Nizari fortresses in Persia and Syria were equipped with significant collections of 
manuscripts, documents and scientific instruments. The Nizaris also extended 
their patronage of learning to outside scholars, including Sunnis, Twelver Shi‘is 
and even non-Muslims. 

The Nizari Isma‘ilis, by and large, retained a degree of cohesion and sense of 
missionin the face of numerous difficulties and the persistent enmity ofa majority 
of Muslims. Indeed, in addition to intermittent military campaigns against them 
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during the entire Alamūt period, the Nizārīs were now targeted for a new round 
of polemical attacks by the *Abbasid-Saljüq establishment, necessitated by the 
intellectual challenge of the Nizaris as well as their political threat. Thus the 
Nizari state of Persia gradually weakened as a result of prolonged struggles against 
too many adversaries with superior military power. The indecisive Nizari policy 
towards the Mongols also contributed to the eventual collapse of the Nizari state 
in the wake of the Mongol invasions of Persia. With the surrender of Alamüt to 
the Mongols in 654/1256, the tumultuous Alamüt period in Nizàri history was 
brought to an end. Deprived oftheir political power and prominence, henceforth 
the Nizaris survived as religious minorities in many lands. 

On the basis of the reigns of different lords of Alamüt as well as their teachings 
and religious policies, the history of Nizārī Ismā'īlism of this period may be 
subdivided into three phases. During the initial phase (483—557/1090—1162), 
covering the reigns of the first three rulers of Alamüt, the Nizaris succeeded in 
establishing and consolidating their da‘wa and independent state. In the second 
phase (557—607/1162-1210), coinciding with the reigns of the fourth and fifth 
lords of Alamut who were recognized as imams, the Nizaris symbolically turned to 
the realm of the ‘resurrection’ (qiyama), which made the community spiritually 
and psychologically independent of the outside world, a world that was now 
considered spiritually irrelevant. In the third and final phase (607—654/1210— 
1256), concurrent with the rules of the last three lords of Alamūt, the Nizārīs, 
while partially retaining their inwardness and teachings emanating from the 
declaration of the qiyama, attempted a rapprochement with the Sunni world and 
also revived their political aspirations — endeavours that were terminated by the 
invading Mongols. 


Nizārī Ismā'īlī historiography 


Thestudy of Nizārī Ismā'īlism during the Alamūt period presents research diffi- 
culties ofits own, resulting from the loss of the bulk of the Nizari literature of that 
period and the general hostility of the non-Isma‘ili literary sources on the sub- 
ject. Living under adverse conditions and often being involved in long-drawn-out 
military ventures, the Persian Nizaris evidently did not produce any voluminous 
religious literature during the Alamüt period. The bulk of what they did produce 
was either destroyed in the Mongol invasions, which resulted in the burning of 
the famous library at Alamüt, or perished soon afterwards during the Ilkhanid 
period. Indeed, only a handful of Nizari doctrinal works have survived directly 
from that period, including an anonymous treatise, Haft bab-i Baba Sayyidna, 
written around 596/1199—1200, and a few Isma'ili works produced during the 
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final decades of the Alamūt period and attributed to Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi (d. 
672/1274). Also, excerpts from some non-extant Nizari works, such as Hasan-i 
Sabbah’s biography and doctrinal writings as well as the epistles (fusiil) of the 
lords of Alamüt, are preserved by al-Shahrastani as well as in some post-Alamūt 
Nizari treatises and in a few Persian historical sources. This extant Nizari litera- 
ture, despite its meagreness and fragmentary nature, does shed valuable light on 
important aspects of the doctrines propounded by the Persian Nizaris. The Per- 
sian Nizaris also maintained a historiographical tradition. As noted in Chapter 1, 
they compiled chronicles in the Persian language recording the events of their 
state and community according to the reigns of the successive lords of Alamit.’ 
These chronicles, retained at Alamut and other fortresses, have not survived, but 
some later Persian historians had access to them. The accounts of these histori- 
ans, indeed, provide our chief sources on the history of the Persian Nizaris of the 
Alamūt period. During the post-Alamit period, the various Nizari communities, 
notably those of Persia, Syria, Badakhshan and India, developed independently 
of one another, and none of them produced any reliable and continuous account 
of Nizārī Ismā'īlism of the Alamūt period. 

The non-literary sources on the Nizārīs of Persia are rather insignificant. The 
Mongols demolished most of the Nizārī castles in Persia, which might have 
yielded valuable archaeological evidence. The remains of the main Persian Nizārī 
fortresses, whose exact locations have now been identified, and their vicini- 
ties, have not been subjected to systematic archaeological study and excavation 
in modern times. Indeed, no Persian epigraphic evidence remains from that 
period, while only a few Nizārī coins, minted at Alamūt and elsewhere, have 
been recovered.? In sum, the limited non-literary evidence has not significantly 
augmented our knowledge of the Persian Nizaris of the Alamüt period, though 
the ruins of the rock fortresses have provided valuable details of the ingenious 
methods adopted by the Persian Nizari community, notably those underlying 
their water supply systems, for coping with highly difficult living conditions.* 

Three celebrated Persian historians of the Ilkhànid period (654—756/1256— 
1355) are our chief authorities for the history of the Nizàri state in Persia. They 
had access to Nizari works of the Alamüt period, including especially the chroni- 
cles, as well as other documents which have not survived. Amongst these Persian 
historians, ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ata-Malik b. Muhammad Juwayni is the earliest chron- 
icler of the Mongol invasions. Juwayni entered the service of the Mongols in his 
youth, and later, upon the arrival of Hiilegii in Khurasan early in 654/1256, he 
joined the entourage of the Mongol conqueror and accompanied him on his 
military campaigns against the Nizaris. Juwayni was with the Mongols when they 
converged on Alamut and other Nizari castles in Daylam later in 654 AH. Hav- 
ing also taken part in the peace negotiations between Hülegü and Rukn al-Din 
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Khurshāh, it was Juwaynī who drew up the actual terms of surrender of the last 
Nizari ruler in Persia. He was also responsible for writing the Fath-nama, or 
proclamation of victory, declaring the final victory of the Mongols. Having per- 
sonally witnessed many of the events marking the downfall of the Persian Nizari 
state, Juwayni relates how, with Hülegü's permission, he examined the Isma‘ili 
library at Alamüt, wherefrom he selected many "choice books, while consigning 
to the flames those which, according to him, related to the heresy and error of 
the Nizaris. Of the latter category, however, he preserved a work known as the 
Sargudhasht-i Sayyidna, containing Hasan-i Sabbah's biography, which he quotes 
extensively. This was, in fact, the earliest of the Nizari chronicles covering the life 
and career of the first lord of Alamüt. 

Juwayni, who began writing his history of the Mongols around 650/1252 and 
stopped working on it in 658/1260, composed his account of the Isma‘ilis soon 
after the fall of Alamüt, adding it to the end of the third and final volume of 
his history. This account is a detailed history of Hasan-i Sabbah and his seven 
successors as rulers of the Nizari state, based on the Nizari chronicles and other 
texts and records which Juwayni found at Alamüt and elsewhere, and which have 
not survived. Juwaynīs account of the Persian Nizaris is preceded by sections 
relating to the earlier history of the Isma'ilis and the Fātimid caliph-imams, 
a pattern adopted by later Persian historians. After the collapse of the Nizari 
state, Juwayni accompanied Hülegü to Baghdad, where the Mongols proceeded 
to overthrow the “Abbasid caliphate. In 657/1259, Hülegü appointed Juwayni 
to the governorship of Baghdad and its dependencies. Juwayni maintained this 
position for more than twenty years, with the exception of a brief period of 
dismissal and imprisonment, until his death in 681/1283. As already noted, the 
renowned Persian scholar Mirza Muhammad Qazvini (1877-1949) undertook, 
for the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, the monumental edition of the Persian 
text ofJuwaynīs Ta'rīkh-i jahān-gushā, and Professor John Andrew Boyle (1916— 
1978), aleading authority on the history of the Mongols and its sources, produced 
an English translation of this work, the first complete translation in a Western 
language.” 

The second of our chief Persian authorities on the Nizaris is the slightly later 
historian, physician and statesman, Rashid al-Din Fad] Allah, often referred to by 
his contemporaries as Rashid al-Din Tabib. Being of Jewish origin, Rashid al-Din 
converted to Islam and rose in the service of the Mongol Ilkhans of Persia to the 
rank of vizier, a position he held for almost twenty years until his execution in 
718/1318. In 694/1295, the Ilkhan Ghazan (694—703/1295—1304) commissioned 
Rashid al-Din, initially his personal physician and later his vizier, to compile a 
detailed history of the Mongols. It was at the request of Ghāzān's brother and 
successor Oljeytü (703—716/1304—1316) that Rashid al-Din subsequently added 
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to his already voluminous work the histories of all the important Eurasian peoples 
with whom the Mongols had come into contact during their conquests. Thus, on 
its completion in 710/1310, Rashid al-Din’s vast Jami‘ al-tawarikh (Collection of 
Histories) had acquired the form in which we know it today, with the distinction 
of being the very first history of the world written in any language. Rashid al-Din’s 
section on the Ismā'īlīs, Nizārī and pre-Nizārī, is contained in the second volume 
of the Jami‘ al-tawarikh, the volume which is in fact the first universal history. 
This Isma‘ili section, more detailed than Juwaynr's account, is now available in 
print." 

In writing his own history of the Isma‘ilis, Rashid al-Din undoubtedly made 
use of Juwaynīs work, which he quotes verbatim at some points. In addition, 
Rashid al-Din seems to have had direct access to the Ismā'īlī sources available 
to his predecessor, along with some other items which he names, whilst also 
making greater independent use of the Sunnī sources existing in his time. As a 
result, Rashīdal-Dīn'saccountofthelsmā'īlīsis significantly fuller than Juwaynīs. 
Omitting very little which is found in Juwayni except the invectives, Rashid al-Din 
quotes more extensively from the Nizari chronicles and preserves many details 
ignored by his predecessor. Furthermore, Rashid al-Din, who displays a sense 
of objectivity not found in other Sunni historians writing about the Isma‘ilis, 
seems to have utilized his Nizari texts in the form in which he had found them. 
By contrast, Juwayni wrote with a distinctly anti-Isma‘ili bias, often manifesting 
itself in their outright condemnation, a position not incomprehensible for a 
Sunni historian aiming to please a master who had almost exterminated the 
Nizārī Ismā'īlīs of Persia. 

Rashid al-Din’s closer and fuller treatment of the Ismā'īlī sources, in contrast 
to Juwaynīs, has continued to puzzle some scholars, since Juwaynī ordered the 
destruction of the library at Alamūt which he alone apparently utilized for his 
history. It has also been suggested that perhaps Rashīd al-Dīn used an earlier, 
fuller draft of Juwaynīs history, which is no longer extant. It is more reasonable 
to assume, however, that Rashid al-Din had direct access to some of the Isma‘ili 
books which originally belonged to the collections held at fortresses other than 
Alamüt, or which were possessed by individual Nizàris, books which had some- 
how survived the Mongol débacle. It is also possible, as it was one of the methods 
adopted in compiling the Jami‘ al-tawarikh, that Rashid al-Din had personal 
contact with some Nizaris who possessed such manuscripts. In this connection, 
it should be added that Rashid al-Din’s grandfather, Muwaffaq al-Dawla "Alī, 
had been at Alamūt for some time as a guest when that fortress surrendered to 
Hülegü. It is, therefore, not unlikely that Muwaffaq al-Dawla, who was received 
into Hülegü's service, might have come into the possession of some Isma'ili 
books, in addition to developing friendly relations with the Nizaris. 
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Chronologically, our third major authority on the Nizaris from amongst the 
Persian historians of the Mongol period is Jamal al-Din Abw’l-Qasim “Abd Allah 
b. ‘Ali Kashani (al-Qashani), a relatively unknown chronicler belonging to the 
Abū Tahir family of leading potters from Kashan. Few details are known about the 
life of this Persian Imàmi Shr'i historian who also held official posts in Īlkhānid 
administration. Having served Oljeytii, Kashani worked asa secretary in the court 
of Oljeytii’s son and successor Abü Sa'id (717—736/1317—1335), the last effective 
member of his dynasty, who ordered the execution of Rashid al-Din. It is known 
that Kashani was associated with Rashid al-Din and most probably worked, under 
his supervision, on parts of the Jami‘ al-tawarikh. Kashani in fact claims that he 
himself was the real author of that work.’ He died around 738/1337—1338. He 
produced a chronicle of Oljeytii’s reign and a general history of the Muslim 
world down to the fall of the “Abbasid caliphate, entitled the Zubdat al-tawartkh. 
The latter history, dedicated to Oljeytü and still unpublished, contains a section 
on the Isma‘ilis, following the model of Juwayni and Rashid al-Din. Kashani’s 
history of the Isma‘ilis is very similar to Rashid al-Din’s account and is related to 
it, especially considering the fact that Kashani most probably participated in the 
compilation of the Jami“ al- tawarikh.® The two versions, however, differ at some 
points, and Kashani mentions details missing in both Juwayniand Rashid al-Din. 

Later Persian historians produced summary accounts of Hasan-i Sabbah and 
his successors at Alamūt, based mainly on Juwayni and Rashid al-Din, but also 
occasionally drawing on sources of legendary origins. Amongst such later Persian 
authors writing general histories, with a separate section devoted to the Isma'ilis, 
the earliest and perhaps the most famous one is Hamd Allah Mustawfi Qazwini. 
He was appointed financial director of his native town of Qazwin and of several 
neighbouring districts by the vizier Rashid al-Din, his master and patron, who 
encouraged his historical studies. Hamd Allah used Juwayni, Kashani, and espe- 
cially Rashid al-Din, amongst other authorities mentioned by him, in compiling 
his Ta’rikh-i guzida, a general history of Islam and the Islamic dynasties of Persia.’ 
This work, completed in 730/1330, was dedicated to Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad, 
the son and successor of Rashid al-Din. Hamd Allah died after 740/1339—1340, 
the year in which he composed, at least partially, his Nuzhat al-qulub, a manual of 
cosmography and geography. Hamd Allah’s contemporary al-Shabankara’i also 
included a short and hostile account of Hasan-i Sabbah and his successors in his 
concise general history.'? This work, too, originally completed in 736/1335-1336, 
was dedicated to the vizier Ghiyāth al-Din Muhammad. Upon the vizier's death 
and the pillaging of his house in 736 AH, however, this history was lost and the 
author, also a panegyrist at the court of Abü Sa'īd, rewrote it in 743/1342—1343. 

Amongst later Persian chroniclers writing on the Ismā'īlīs, a special place is 
occupied by‘ Abd Allah b. Lutf Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rashid al-Bihdadini, better known 
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under his lagab of Hāfiz Abrū (d. 833/1430). This Sunnī historian ofthe Tīmūrid 
period, who joined the suite of Timür and became the court historian of Timür's 
son and successor Shahrukh (807—850/1405—1447), produced several historical 
and geographical works, based mainly on earlier authorities. In 826/1423, at the 
request of Baysunghur (d. 837/1433), Shahrukh’s son and a noteworthy patron 
of the arts, Hafiz Abrü began to compile a vast universal history in four volumes. 
In the third volume of his Majma‘ al-tawarikh, Hafiz Abri devotes an extensive 
section to the Fatimid caliphs and the Persian Nizari state, following closely, 
with certain omissions, the account of Rashid al-Din.'' Amongst subsequent 
Persian chroniclers who produced relatively detailed accounts of the Fatimids 
and the Persian Nizari rulers, though still less detailed than that of Hafiz Abra, 
one of the more noteworthy ones, whose general history has been published in 
numerous extracts in Europe since the earlier decades of the nineteenth century, is 
Muhammad b. Khwandshah, known as Mīrkhwānd (d. 903/1498).'” The latter's 
grandson, Ghiyāth al-Dīn b. Humām al-Dīn Muhammad, surnamed Khwānd 
Amir (d. 942/1535—1536), also included a section on the Isma'ilis in his own 
general history, completed in 930/1524.'” The Fatimids and the Nizari rulers of 
Alamit continued to be treated, to various extents, in the general Persian histories 
of subsequent times.'* It should be noted that when discussing the Nizaris, these 
Persian historians concern themselves almost exclusively with the history of the 
Nizari state in Persia, making only minor references to the Syrian Nizaris. 

There are other historical sources on the Persian Nizārīs of the Alamūt period. 
Numerous accounts of events and other relevant details are contained in the 
contemporary and near contemporary chronicles of the Saljüq empire. The ear- 
liest Saljüq history with references to the Nizaris, is the already-noted Nusrat 
al-fatra, written in 579/1183 by ‘Imad al-Din Muhammad al-Katib al-Isfahani 
(d. 597/1201), now extant only in an abridgement, Zubdat al-nusra, compiled 
in 623/1226 by al-Bundari. There are, too, the Saljūg-nāma of Zahīr al-Dīn 
Nīshāpūrī, composed around 580/1184 and used by most later chroniclers, a 
work written around 622/1225 and ascribed to Sadr al-Din ‘Ali al-Husayni;'° 
and especially Najm al-Din Muhammad b. “Ali al-Rawandi’s Rahat al-sudir, an 
important history of the Great Saljiiqs completed in 603/1206—1207 and contain- 
ing many references to the Persian Nizaris. The medieval local histories of the 
Caspian provinces, starting with Ibn Isfandiyar’s Ta’rikh-i Tabaristan, written at 
least partly in 613/1216—1217, provide another category of historical sources on 
the Nizaris of northern Persia during the Alamūt and early post-Alamūt periods. 
Finally, the Persian Nizārīs are mentioned in many of the general histories of the 
Arab authors, amongst which the most comprehensive is that of Ibn al-Athīr (d. 
630/1233). This chronicle contains much relevant information on the Persian 
and Syrian Nizārīs. 
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The different primary sources of information on the Syrian Nizārīs have been 
fully discussed by Bernard Lewis.'* The Nizaris of Syria produced their own 
religious literature in Arabic during the earliest centuries of their history and 
they also preserved many of the Fatimid Ismā'īlī treatises, including some of 
the works of al-Qadi al-Nu'mān and Ja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman. The Persian 
Nizārī works of the Alamūt period were evidently not translated into Arabic in 
Syria, and similarly, the Isma‘ili literature originating in Syria was not rendered 
into Persian. Furthermore, there is no evidence that the Syrian Nizaris kept 
chronicles similar to those maintained by their Persian co-religionists, and which 
were cited by Juwayni, Rashid al-Din and Kashani. Most of what the Syrian 
Nizari authors produced independently of the Persian sources, however, has not 
survived, even though the Nizaris in Syria were spared the Mongol catastrophe. 
The literature of the Syrian Nizaris has been destroyed throughout the centuries 
during constant entanglements with neighbouring communities, especially the 
Nusayris. Amongst the few surviving Nizari works of Syrian provenance," a 
significant place is occupied by the hagiographic and legendary biography of 
Rashid al-Din Sinan, the most famous leader of the Syrian Nizaris. The surviving 
archaeological evidence and especially the epigraphic inscriptions at Masyaf and 
other Nizari castles in the Jabal Bahra’ have also yielded some valuable historical 
information. '® 

The main literary sources on the history of the Syrian Nizaris, from the arrival 
of the first emissaries of Alamut in Aleppo around the earliest years of the 
twelfth century AD until the complete subjugation of the Nizari fortresses by 
the Mamlüks in 671/1273, are the regional histories of Syria and the general Ara- 
bic chronicles.'? Unfortunately however, many of the relevant regional histories 
have not survived directly or still remain unpublished, and only a few have been 
critically edited. Amongst such authorities whose works are extant, the chief ones 
are Ibn al-Qalānisī (d. 555/1160), utilized by most later chroniclers, Ibn al-‘Adim 
(d. 660/1262),”° the historian of Aleppo, Ibn al-Athir, who uses several sources 
no longer extant, and the historian Ibn al-Jawzi’s grandson known as Sibt Ibn 
al-Jawzī (d. 654/1256).”' There are also some works by lesser-known historians 
such as Muhammad b. * Alī al-Tanūkhī, known as al-* Azīmī (d. after 556/1161),? 
a chronicler of Aleppo, as well as the anonymous Bustan al-jam1‘, written in the 
6th/12th century.*° As we shall see, Ibn al-‘Adim is a valuable source also for the 
biography of Rashid al-Din Sinan, who led the Syrian Nizaris to the zenith of 
their power during the period 557—589/1162—1193. For these years, Ibn Shaddad 
(d. 632/1235), the biographer of Saladin, is another important primary author- 
ity. For the subseguent period, until the accession of Baybars I in 658/1260, aside 
from Ibn al-* Adīm, Ibn al-Athīr and Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, other authorities are Abū 
Shama (d. 665/1267) and Ibn Wasil (d.697/1298). These Sunnīhistorians, writing 
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mainly during the Ayyubid and Mamluk periods in Syria, are generally hostile 
towards the Ismā'īlīs. The Syrian Nizārīs are also mentioned in certain biograph- 
ical works, memoirs and travel accounts, amongst other types of non-historical 
sources. In addition, most of the occidental chroniclers of the Crusaders make 
some reference to the Syrian Nizaris. Amongst such writers, William of Tyre was 
the earliest to have produced a general account of the Syrian Nizaris, setting the 
pattern for later descriptions by Europeans. 

We have already traced the main steps in the development of modern Nizari 
studies. Asa result ofthe recovery and study ofthe meagre Nizari literature dating 
from the Alamüt period and the post-Alamüt works quoting earlier texts, as well 
as the evidence preserved by the Persian and Arabic chronicles, we now possess 
a much better knowledge of the history and doctrines of the Nizaris during 
the Alamüt period. More than anyone else, W. Ivanow has been responsible in 
modern times for the re-evaluation of the Nizaris and our understanding of Nizari 
Isma‘ilism of the Alamut period. He is undoubtedly the founder of modern Nizari 
studies. Besides Ivanow, only a very few modern Islamicists and Isma‘ili specialists 
have produced any major work on the Nizaris. The chief contributor here was 
the late Marshall G. S. Hodgson, who wrote what served for several decades as 
the standard book on the history and doctrines of the Persian Nizaris during the 
Alamit period, with a shorter treatment of the Syrian Nizaris.** Subsequently, 
Bernard Lewis, known particularly for his studies of the Syrian Nizaris, and Pio 
Filippani-Ronconi produced scholarly though less detailed monographs on the 
Nizaris.’° In Russia, after the earlier studies and with the major recent exception 
of Lyudmila V. Stroeva (1910-1993), who devoted a book to the Nizari state of 
the Alamūt period set within Marxist class-conflict perspectives,*° the Nizaris 
have not received much attention. In more recent decades, there have appeared 
a number of rather popular books on the Nizārīs of the Alamūt period.” 


Hasan-i Sabbah and the struggle of the Persian Isma‘ilis 


By the final decades of al-Mustansir’s imamate, the Isma‘ilis of Persia and else- 
where in the Muslim East had by and large rallied to the side of the Fatimid da‘wa, 
centrally directed from Cairo. The success of Fatimid Ismā'īlism in the eastern 
lands had come about as a result of the activities of numerous dà'is operating in 
those regions over a long period, while at the same time dissident Isma'ilism of 
the Qarmati kind had rapidly begun to lose its appeal due to the declining for- 
tunes of the Qarmatis of Bahrayn and southern ‘Iraq. Even though the Fatimid 
caliphate was now beset by numerous difficulties, the Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa 
had not ceased in Persia, as the Turkish Sunnī Saljūgs replaced the various local 
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dynasties from Buyid times. In fact, the Isma‘ili movement had continued to be 
strong in Persia, with a growing number of converts in different towns as well as 
amongst the soldiery and the inhabitants of the northern highlands supporting 
the Fatimid Ismaili da‘wa and acknowledging al-Mustansir as the rightful imam 
of the time. Few details are available on the specific ideas preached at the time in 
Persia and the adjacent regions by the Ismā'īlī dā Ts, who maintained their close 
contacts with the da‘wa headquarters in Cairo. It seems that the dā īs emphasized 
existing social injustices while also capitalizing, in a general sense, on the dislike 
of the Persians for their new Turkish rulers. 

The eastern Isma'ilis were not unaware of the declining power of the Fatimid 
caliphate, and consequently they did not expect to rely on the continued central 
leadership of the da‘wa headquarters in Cairo. For some time prior to the Nizari- 
Musta‘li schism, the Persian Isma‘ilis in the Saljiiq territories seem to have owned 
the authority of a single chief da‘7 who had his headquarters at Isfahan, the main 
Saljūg capital. At least by the early 460s/1070s, the da‘ at Isfahan was ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. ‘Attash, who headed the Isma‘ili movement throughout the central 
and western regions of Persia, from Kirman to Adharbayjan. He may have been 
responsible for the da‘wa activities in some other regions as well. It is not known 
with certainty, however, whether he provided overall supervision for the da‘is 
operating in Khuràásan, Quhistan (Persian, Kühistan), and ‘Iraq. Ibn “Attash 
himself evidently received his general instructions from Cairo where the dā“ al- 
du'āt then was Badr al-Jamālī, who had succeeded to that position in 470/1078 
after al-Mu'ayyad al-Shirazi. Few details are known about Ibn ‘Attash, a learned 
man who seems to have been respected for his learning even in Sunni circles. As 
the da‘ at Isfahan, he came to be behind the renewed Isma‘ili activities in many 
parts of the Saljūg dominions and, significantly enough, he was also responsible 
for launching the career of Hasan-i Sabbah in the service of the Isma‘ili da‘wa.”* 

On Hasan-i Sabbah, as noted, we have fragments of an Isma'ili biography, pre- 
served by later Persian historians, the first part of which seems to have been based 
on his lost autobiography. According to these quotations from the anonymous 
Sargudhasht-i Sayyidna,” Hasan was born in the mid-440s/1050s in Qumm into 
a Twelver Shīī family. His father, ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Ja‘far b. al-Husayn b. 
Muhammad b. al-Sabbah al-Himyari, a Kūfan Arab claiming Yamani origins, 
had migrated from the Sawad of Kufa to the traditionally Shri town of Qumm 
in Persia. Subsequently, the Sabbah family had moved to the nearby city of Rayy, 
where the youthful Hasan received his early religious education as a Twelver Shri. 
It was at Rayy, the centre of the Isma‘ili da‘wa in the Jibal, that soon after the 
age of seventeen Hasan was introduced to Isma‘ili doctrines by a certain Amira 
Darrab, one of the several local Isma‘ili das. Until then, Hasan had thought 
of Isma‘ilism as ‘heretical philosophy, not deserving serious consideration. 
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However, on reading some Ismā'īlī books and receiving gradual instruction from 
Amira Darrab and other Ismā'īlī dā īs at Rayy, Hasan became convinced of the 
legitimacy of the imamate of Isma'il b. Ja'far and his successors and was won 
over by the Fatimid Ismā'īlī da‘wa. Thus, he was initiated and took the oath 
of allegiance (‘ahd) to al-Mustansir, whom he had now come to regard as the 
rightful imam of the time. Soon afterwards, in Ramadan 464/May—June 1072, 
the initiated Hasan was brought to the attention of the da‘7 Ibn ‘Attash, who was 
then visiting Rayy. Ibn ‘Attash approved of Hasan and evidently recognized his 
capabilities, appointing him toa post in the da‘wa organization. At the same time, 
Ibn ‘Attash urged Hasan to proceed to Cairo to further his training as Nāsir-i 
Khusraw had done three decades earlier. A few years had to pass, however, before 
Hasan could embark on his journey to Fatimid Egypt. 

The Sargudhasht-i Sayyidna also contains a colourful legend about a schoolfel- 
low vow exchanged by Hasan-i Sabbah, Nizam al-Mulk, and ‘Umar Khayyam. 
This tale was first quoted by Rashid al-Din and then repeated by several later 
Persian historians. In modern times, the tale was introduced into the West by 
Edward FitzGerald (1809-1883) in the introduction to his English rendition of 
Khayyam’s guatrains.*' It should be added, however, that FitzGerald evidently 
derived the tale from Mirkhwand, who had recounted a different version of it 
based on a spurious work, the Wasaya, attributed to Nizàm al-Mulk.?? According 
to this tale of the three schoolfellows, Hasan-i Sabbah, Nizam al-Mulk, and the 
astronomer-poet ‘Umar Khayyam had been in their youth students of the same 
master at Nīshāpūr. They made a pact that whichever of them rose to a high 
position first would help the other two. In due time, Nizam al-Mulk succeeded 
to the vizierate in the Saljüq empire, and his schoolfellows now came forth with 
their claims. Nizam al-Mulk offered them provincial governorships, which they 
both refused for different reasons. Khayyām, not desiring public office, contented 
himself with receiving a regular stipend from the vizier. But the ambitious Hasan- 
iSabbah sought a higher post at the Saljüq court. Hasan's wish was granted, and 
soon he became a serious rival to Nizam al-Mulk. Consequently, Nizam al-Mulk 
plotted against Hasan and eventually succeeded in disgracing him before the 
sultan. Hasan fled to Rayy and then to Egypt, while contemplating his revenge. 
Suffice it to say that on account of the discrepancies in age of its protagonists, 
who were also raised in different towns in their youth, most modern scholars 
have dismissed this story as a fable. 

In 467/1074—1075 Ibn ‘Attash returned to his secret headquarters at Isfahan, 
taking Hasan with him. Subsequently in 469/1076, when al-Mu'ayyad was still 
the chief da7 at Cairo, Hasan-i Sabbah finally set off from Isfahan for Egypt 
with Ibn ‘Attash’s permission and help. First he travelled north to Adharbayjan 
and thence to Mayyafariqin. There, he held religious disputations, refuting the 
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authority of the Sunni ‘ulama’ and asserting the exclusive right of the imam 
to interpret religion. He was expelled by the town’s Sunni qadi. Hasan then 
proceeded to Mawsil and Damascus. In Syria, he found that the land route to 
Egypt was blocked by the military operations of Atsiz, who had revolted against 
the Fatimids. Hasan was therefore obliged to turn to the coast, and travelling first 
through Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, Acre and Caesarea he then sailed to Egypt. He arrived 
in Cairo in Safar 471/August 1078, when Badr al-Jamali had already succeeded 
al-Mu’ayyad al-Shirazi as chief da‘ in addition to holding other important posts. 
Almost nothing is known about Hasan’s experiences in Fatimid Egypt, where he 
stayed for about three years, first in Cairo and then in Alexandria. He did not, 
however, see al-Mustansir. According to later Nizari sources used by Juwayni and 
Rashid al-Din, whilst in Egypt Hasan incurred the jealousy of the vizier Badr 
al-Jamali, because of his support for Nizar. According to another anachronistic 
detail of the later sources, cited also by Ibn al-Athir, al-Mustansir personally 
revealed to Hasan that his successor would be Nizar.? It is certain that Hasan 
came into conflict with Badr al-Jamali, which may also explain Hasan’s stay in 
Alexandria, a base of opposition to Badr al-Jamali. According to Nizari sources 
used by our Persian historians, Hasan’s conflict with Badr revolved around Nizar 
whose cause he upheld in due course. Eventually Hasan seems to have been 
banished from Egypt to North Africa, but the ship on which he was travelling 
was wrecked and he was saved and taken to Syria. On his return journey, Hasan 
travelled through Aleppo, Baghdad and Khuzistan, and finally arrived in Isfahan 
in Dhw’l-Hijja 473/June 1081.** 

Hasan seems to have learned important lessons in Egypt. By that time, the 
Persian Isma‘ilis were already aware of the declining power of the Fatimid regime, 
and the shrewd Hasan had personally witnessed the difficulties of al-Mustansir at 
the very centre of the Fatimid state. He must have realized that the Fatimid regime, 
then under the effective control of Badr al-Jamali, lacked both the means and the 
resolve to assist the Persian Ismā'īlīs in their struggle against the Saljüqs. It was 
in recognition of these realities that Hasan eventually chartered an independent 
course of action. 

Upon returning to Persia, Hasan-i Sabbah travelled extensively in the service of 
the da‘wa for nine years. It was during this crucial period that Hasan formulated 
his revolutionary strategy and evaluated the military strength of the Saljugs in 
different parts of Persia. Initially, he went to Kirman and Yazd, where he preached 
Ismā'īlism for a while. Then, he spent three months in Khūzistān before going to 
Damghan, where he stayed for three years. Gradually Hasan had come to realize 
the difficulties of achieving success in the central and western parts of the country, 
the centres of Saljuq power. He now concentrated his attention on the Caspian 
provinces and the northern highlands of Persia, the general region of Daylam 
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which had traditionally been a safe refuge for “Alids. Daylam, a stronghold of 
Zaydi Shrism, was not only out of the reach of the Saljūgs, but it had also 
been penetrated by the Isma‘ili da‘wa. Hasan began planning a major revolt and 
searching for a suitable site to establish his headquarters. At the time, the da‘wa 
in Persia was still under the overall direction of ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Attash. 

By around 480/1087, Hasan seems to have chosen the remote and inaccessible 
castle of Alamüt in Daylaman as the best possible stronghold to serve as the base 
of operations for his activities. From his initial base at Damghan, and then from 
Shahriyārkūh in Māzandarān, he despatched a number of dats, including Isma‘il 
Qazwini, Muhammad Jamal Razi and Kiya Abu’l-Qasim Larijani, to various dis- 
tricts around Alamüt to convert the local inhabitants. Hasan, who was eventually 
appointed da‘ of Daylam, was indeed now reinvigorating the Isma‘ili da‘wa in 
Persia, and his activities did not escape the attention of Nizam al-Mulk who nur- 
tured a deep hatred towards the Isma‘ilis. He ordered Abt Muslim, the governor 
of Rayy and his son-in-law, to arrest Hasan. (Abi Muslim, it may be noted, was 
assassinated in 488/1095 by a Persian Isma‘ili.) But Hasan managed to remain 
in hiding, and, having carefully planned the seizure of Alamüt, he proceeded in 
due time to Daylaman. Choosing a mountainous route to avoid the authorities 
at Rayy, he first spent some time at Qazwin. 

At the time of Hasan's arrival at Qazwin, the castle of Alamüt was in the hands 
of a certain Zaydi ^ Alid called Mahdi, who held it from Sultan Malikshah. He 
was a descendant of al-Hasan b. *Alr al-Utrüsh (d. 304/917), one of the *Alid 
rulers of Tabaristan and a Zaydi imam better known under his title of al-Nasir 
li'l-Haqq, who founded the separate Zaydi community of the Nasiriyya in the 
Caspian region.” Some of the soldiers under Mahdi's command had already been 
secretly converted to Isma‘ilism by Hasan's emissaries, notably Husayn Qa'ini, 
and Mahdi, aiming to dispose of the converts in his garrison, pretended to have 
accepted the da‘wa. From Qazwin, Hasan sent yet another da‘i to Alamüt, who 
won more converts. Hasan also infiltrated the Alamüt area with Isma‘ilis from 
elsewhere. The final preparations were completed by the early months of the year 
483 AH, and thereupon Hasan moved closer to his target, going to Ashkawar 
and then Anjirūd, adjacent to Alamūt. On the eve of Wednesday 6 Rajab 483/4 
September 1090, Hasan secretly entered the castle of Alamūt. He lived there for 
a while in disguise, calling himself Dihkhudā and instructing the children of the 
garrison as a teacher. In due time, Mahdi learnt of Hasan’s presence in the castle, 
realizing that he had been tricked. The bulk of Alamüt's garrison and many of 
the inhabitants of the surrounding districts had already embraced Ismā'īlism, 
rendering Mahdi powerless to defend his position. Hasan permitted Mahdi to 
leave peacefully and, according to our Persian chroniclers, gave him a draft for 
3000 gold dinars as the price of the castle. The draft, drawn on the ra ^is Muzaffar, 
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the future governor of Girdkūh and Dāmghān anda secret convert to Ismā'īlism, 
was honoured in due time, to Mahdīs astonishment.** 

The seizure of Alamūt in 483/1090, marking the effective foundation of what 
wasto become the Nizārī state, initiateda new phase in the activities ofthe Persian 
Isma‘ilis who had hitherto operated clandestinely. Henceforth, the da‘wa in Persia 
adopted a new policy of open revolt aimed at the heart of the Saljūg regime, and 
the capture of Alamüt represented the first blow in that Isma'ili revolt. Hasan- 
i Sabbah seems to have had a complex set of religio-political motives for his 
struggle against the Saljüqs. As an Isma'ili Shr'1, he clearly could not tolerate the 
anti-Shr'1 policies of the Saljüqs, who as the new champions of Sunni Islam had 
also sworn to uproot Fatimid Isma‘ili rule. Less conspicuously, Hasan’s revolt 
was an expression of Persian ‘national’ sentiment — a factor that accounts for its 
early popular appeal and widespread success in Persia. The trend towards the 
Turkish domination of the Iranian lands, initiated by the establishment of the 
Ghaznawid and Qarakhanid dynasties, had reached a climax under the Saljüqs, 
who threatened the revival of Persian culture and sentiment. This revival of 
a specifically Persianized Islamic culture had been based on the sentiment of 
the Islamicized Persians, who remained conscious of their Persian identity and 
cultural heritage in spite of centuries of Arab domination. This process, pioneered 
by the Saffarids and maintained by the Sāmānids and the Būyids, had become 
irrevocable by the time of the Saljtiqs, when the conversion of Persians to Islam 
was finally completed.*” The Saljūg Turks were aliens in Persia and their rule 
was intensely detested by various social classes there. Anti-Saljūg sentiment was 
further aggravated by the anarchy and depredation visited on towns and villages 
by the Turks and their unruly soldiers, who were continuously drawn to Persia in 
new waves from Central Asia through Saljüq victories. Hasan-i Sabbah himself 
openly resented the Turks and their rule. He referred to the Saljüq sultan as a 
mere ignorant Turk,” and he is also reported to have said that the Turks were jinn 
not human beings.” It is also significant that Hasan-i Sabbāh, as an expression 
of his Persian identity and in spite of his intense Islamic piety, adopted Persian 
in place of Arabic as the religious language of the Isma'ilis of Persia. This was 
indeed the first time that a major Muslim community had chosen Persian as 
its religious language. It also explains why the Persian-speaking Nizari Isma‘ili 
communities of Persia, Afghanistan and Central Asia produced their literature 
entirely in Persian during the Alamüt period and later times. 

The early success of Hasan-i Sabbah’s revolt in Persia was also rooted in certain 
economic grievances shared by the country’s landless villagers and highlanders, as 
well as artisans and craftsmen, representing largely underprivileged social classes 
in Saljūg dominions. In Daylam, Quhistan and elsewhere, these masses were sub- 
ject to the oppressive rule of numerous Saljtig amirs who held and administered 
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different localities as their iqta‘, or alloted land, on behalf of the sultan. The 
amirs levied taxes on people who cultivated the land or lived under their juris- 
diction, and maintained local armies to assist the sultan as required. To all intents 
and purposes, the Saljtiq institution of iqta‘ led to the virtual subjugation of the 
Persian peasantry by the alien Turks. A variety of townspeople, too, including 
especially artisans and the dispossessed lower classes, were dissatisfied with the 
social order under the Saljtigs and their excessive taxes levied in urban areas. By 
contrast, those who became incorporated into Isma‘ili territories in Persia were 
treated more equitably in a society dedicated to the ideal of social justice. No 
details are available on the actual tax system and the nature of the religious dues 
within the Ismā'īlī territories of Persia. But it is known that the booty acquired in 
Ismā'īlī campaigns was distributed equally among all. Also, the Isma'ilis viewed 
their participation in collective projects, such as improving the irrigation system 
of particular localities or the construction of castles, as public activities bene- 
ficial to the entire community. It is also noteworthy that strict class strata and 
distinctions of the sort developed under the Saljüqs did not exist among the 
Persian Isma'ilis, who referred to one another as rafiq or comrade, as is fitting 
in a revolutionary movement. Any capable individual could rise to a leadership 
position as governor ofa stronghold or chief da‘7in a region. Most Nizari leaders, 
in fact, came from modest social backgrounds. Moreover, Hasan-i Sabbah by his 
own austere lifestyle set an example for the other Isma‘ili leaders, who were not 
accorded particular privileges such as those enjoyed by Saljūg amīrs. Together 
with the fact that Isma'ili territories were not subject to the alien rule of Turks, all 
this contributed to the early success and popularity of the struggle of the Persian 
Ismā'īlīs against the Saljüq Turks. 

The widespread support extended to the Isma'ilis was initially concentrated 
in rural areas. They also received help, in both towns and rural areas, from 
large numbers who may not have been necessarily Isma'ili but sympathized with 
the Isma‘ili revolt for a variety of socio-economic as well as political grievances 
against the Saljūg order. Without such broad support, the Persian Isma‘ilis might 
not have been able to sustain their struggle against the Saljüqs, with their superior 
military power, for as long as they did. It was to the ultimate goal of uprooting 
Saljūg rule that Hasan-i Sabbah dedicated himself and organized the Persian 
Isma‘ilis into a formidable and highly disciplined revolutionary force. 

The fortress of Alamut in Daylaman was situated about thirty-five kilometres 
northeast of Qazwin in the region of Rūdbār, named after the river Shāhrūd 
flowing through it. The region, as noted earlier, was the traditional seat of the 
Justanid rulers of Daylam, one of whom is said to have constructed the castle 
of Alamūt in 246/860. Subsequently, the area came under the influence of the 
Musafirids and the castle was held for some time by Zaydi ‘Alids until its capture 
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by the Isma‘ilis. According to legend, an eagle had indicated the site to a Daylami 
ruler, whence its name of Alamūt in the Daylamī dialect, derived from āluh (eagle) 
and ami(kh)t (taught).*° The fortress itself, constructed on top of a high jagged 
rock in front of the massive Hawdigan range in the central Alburz mountains, 
dominated a fertile valley surrounded by mountains on all sides. Access to the 
fortress was evidently possible only through a narrow, steep and winding path 
on the northern face of the Alamūt rock. The fortress was truly impregnable 
and it was apparently never taken by force. Hasan immediately embarked on the 
task of renovating the castle, which was in great need of repair, improving its 
fortifications, storage facilities and water supply. He also improved and extended 
the systems of irrigation and cultivation of crops in the Alamüt valley, where 
many trees were also planted.*! 

Once Hasan-i Sabbah was firmly established at Alamüt, he despatched da‘is 
and agents in various directions to spread the da‘wa. His immediate objectives, 
however, were to convert the rest of Rudbar and adjacent areas in Daylam, and 
to gain possession of more castles in the neighbourhood of his headquarters. He 
exerted every effort to capture, by conversion or assault, the places adjacent to 
Alamit or in its vicinity, taking such castles as he could and, further, wherever he 
found a suitable rock he built a castle upon it. Hasan’s religio-political message 
soon evoked popular support among the Daylamis, highlanders and villagers who 
were already familiar with different forms of Shr ism, including Isma'ilism. Hasan 
also attracted at least some of the Khurramiyya in Adharbayjan and elsewhere 
who, as an expression of their own Persian sentiments, referred to themselves as 
Parsiyan.** The Khurramiyya, it may be recalled, had remained active in different 
parts ofthe Iranian world throughout ‘Abbasid times, manifesting anti-Arab and 
anti- Turkish sentiments. 

Soon Hasan's headquarters were raided by Saljüq forces under the command 
of the nearest military lord, a certain amir Yürun Tàsh, who held the district of 
Alamiut as his iqta‘ granted by the Saljtiq sultan. He constantly attacked the foot 
of Alamüt and massacred the Isma‘ilis of the area. As the store of provisions was 
still inadequate in Alamüt, its occupants were reduced to great distress and they 
suggested abandoning the fortress. Hasan, however, persuaded the garrison to 
continue resisting, claiming to have received a special message from the Imam 
al-Mustansir, who promised them good fortune. For this reason, Alamüt was to 
be called the baldat al-iqbal, or the ‘city of good fortune’. 

Meanwhile, in 484/1091—1092, Hasan sent Husayn Qa'ini, a capable da^? who 
had played a prominent role in the capture of Alamüt, to his native Quhistan to 
organize activities there. Quhistan, a barren region in southeastern Khurasan, was 
to become another major area of Ismā'īlī activity in Persia. There, the situation 
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was even more favourable. The Ouhistānīs were highly discontented with the 
oppressive rule of a local Saljūg amīr. Conseguently, the Ismā'īlī penetration of 
Quhistan did not merely unfold in terms of a secret conversion of the populace 
and the capture of the existing castles, but it erupted into what amounted to a 
popular uprising against the Saljūgs. Thus in Quhistan the Isma‘ili call met with 
immediate success, and in many parts of that region the Ismā'īlīs seized control 
of main towns, such as Tūn, Tabas, Qa'in and Züzan. In eastern Quhistan, as in 
Rūdbār, the Ismā'īlīs had thus succeeded in asserting their local independence 
from the Saljüqs. The Isma'ilis of Ouhistān were placed under the authority of 
a chief local leader designated from Alamüt and known as muhtasham.* The 
Persian Isma'ilis had now virtually founded an independent territorial state of 
their own in two regions. 

Upon realizing that the local Saljüq agents could not check the Isma'ilis, 
Malikshah decided early in 485/1092, doubtless on the advice of his vizier Nizam 
al-Mulk, to send armies against the Isma‘ilis of both Rudbar and Quhistan. 
Henceforth, Persian Isma‘ilis were drawn into an endless series of military 
encounters with the Saljüqs." Meanwhile, the Rüdbar expedition, led by the 
amir Arslan Tāsh, reached Alamüt in Jumadà I 485 AH. At the time, Hasan-i 
Sabbah had with him only about seventy men with limited supplies. Besieged by 
the Saljūg forces, he appealed for help to one of his dā Ts, a certain Dihdār Abū 
“Ali Ardistani, who resided in Qazwin and had converted many people there, as 
well as in Taliqan, Rayy and elsewhere. The da‘7 gathered a force of 300 Isma‘ilis 
who broke through the siege lines into Alamtt, bringing the needed supplies. The 
reinforced Alamit garrison, supported by some of the local converts in Rüdbar, 
made a surprise attack one evening at the end of Sha‘ ban 485/September-October 
1092, and routed the army of Arslan Tash, forcing the Saljtigs to withdraw. Mean- 
while, the Quhistan expedition under Qizil Sariq, supported by extra troops from 
Khurāsān to the north and from Sistan to the south, had apparently concentrated 
its attacks on the Isma'ili castle of Dara, one of the dependencies of Mu’minabad 
and close to the border of Sīstān.** While the Saljūgs were contemplating further 
plans against Rūdbār, Nizām al-Mulk was assassinated on 10 Ramadān 485/14 
October 1092, near Sihna in western Persia as he was accompanying Malikshāh to 
Baghdad. Abū ‘Alī al-Hasan b. “Ali al-Tusi, carrying the honorific title of Nizam 
al-Mulk, was a sworn enemy of the Isma‘ilis, and his murderer, a certain Abt 
Tahir Arrani, is generally thought to have been despatched by Hasan-i Sabbah. 
However, contemporaries seem to have considered Malikshah, who had grown 
wary of his powerful vizier, as well as the sultan’s wife Terken Khātūn, the insti- 
gators of this murder — a view endorsed increasingly also by modern scholarship 
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At any rate, when Malikshah himself died shortly afterwards in Shawwal 
485/November 1092, the pending Saljüq plans for renewed action against Alamūt 
were abandoned. At the same time, on receiving the news ofthe sultan's death, the 
Quhistàn expedition, which had failed to take Dara from the Isma'ilis, dispersed, 
as the Saljüq forces traditionally owed their allegiance to the person of the ruler. 
On Malikshah’s death, the Saljüq empire was thrown into civil war and inter- 
nal confusion, which lasted for more than a decade, marked by disunity among 
Malikshah’s sons and the constant shifting of alliances among the Saljūg amīrs 
who controlled various provinces in an independent fashion. Now there were 
rival claimants to the Saljüq sultanate, of whom the most prominent one was 
Malikshah’s eldest son Barkiyaruq. Although Mahmüd, the four-year-old son 
of Malikshah and Terken Khātūn, had immediately been proclaimed as sultan, 
Barkiyaruq, who initially enjoyed the support of the rival party of the Nizamiyya, 
consisting of the murdered vizier's relatives and partisans, was taken to Rayy 
where he was placed on the throne. Mahmüd died in 487/1094, and Barkiyaruq 
was recognized by the new ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mustazhir in Baghdad, the caliphal 
arbitration having already become a significant factor in the succession to the 
Saljūg sultanate. Now Barkiyaruq’s chief rivals were his uncle Tutush, who held 
Syria as his appanage, and his half-brother Muhammad Tapar. Tutush was soon 
killed in battle at Rayy in 488/1095, while Barkiyarug, whose seat of power was 
in western Persia and ‘Iraq, fought a series of indecisive battles with Muhammad 
Tapar, who received much help from his brother Sanjar, the ruler of Khurasan 
and Tukharistan from 490/1097 onwards. On occasions when his fortunes were 
low, Barkiyārug, who never enjoyed the reputation of being a strong defender of 
Sunni Islam, accepted Ismā'īlīs in his army. On one such occasion in 493/1100, 
when he was fighting his half-brother, Barkiyārug is said to have received 5000 
Ismā'īlīs into his army. However, Barkiyaruq eventually purged the Isma'ilis from 
his forces, and, towards the end of his reign, even encouraged the persecution of 
the Ismā'īlīs in his territories. Peace was restored to the Saljüq dominion only on 
Barkiyaruq's death in 498/1105, when Muhammad Tapar became the undisputed 
sultan and Sanjar remained at Balkh as his viceroy in the east. 

During this period of civil war, when the Saljüq armies were quarrelling among 
themselves, the Isma‘ilis of Persia took advantage of the prevailing disorders to 
consolidate and extend their position, perhaps now finding even more sympathy 
for their message of resistance against the alien and oppressive Turkish rulers. 
The Isma‘ilis already held a number of fortresses in Daylam besides Alamūt, 
and controlled a group of towns and castles in Quhistān. They now began to 
seize more fortresses in widely scattered but still relatively inaccessible places. 
They extended their activities from the western to the central and eastern parts 
of the Alburz range, taking the fortresses of Mansūrakūh and probably also 
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Mihrīn (Mihrnigār) to the north of Dāmghān, and Ustūnāwand in the district of 
Damāwand.*” Around the same time, the Ismā'īlīs took possession of one of 
their most important strongholds, Girdkūh, in this same medieval province 
of Qumis. The fortress, built on a high rock, some fifteen kilometres northwest 
of Damghan, was situated strategically in the Alburz chain along the main route 
between western Persia and Khurāsān. The ra 'īs Mu’ayyad al-Din Muzaffar b. 
Ahmad al-Mustawfī, who had good connections among the Saljūg officers at 
Isfahan and who had been secretly converted to Isma'ilism by ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. ‘Attash, persuaded his superior the Saljtiq amir Amirdad Habashi to acquire 
Girdkūh from Barkiyārug and to install him there as his lieutenant. The sultan 
granted the request, and Habashi acquired the castle, after forcing its reluctant 
Saljüq commandant to surrender in 489/1096. Thereupon, Habashi appointed 
the ra^is Muzaffar as his lieutenant in Girdkūh. Muzaffar, who still posed as a 
loyal Saljüq officer, immediately proceeded to make Girdkuh as self-sufficient as 
possible. It is reported that he had an extremely deep well dug in the solid rock 
of Girdküh without reaching water, although years later, after an earthquake, a 
spring gushed out of it. It was near Girdküh that Muzaffar, with 5000 Ismā'īlīs 
coming from Quhistan and other places, fought on the side of Habashi and 
Barkiyaruq against the forces of Sanjar in 493/1100. However the Isma"ilis failed 
to win the day for Barkiyaruq and Muzaffar's patron, Habashi, was killed in 
battle. Nevertheless, Muzaffar succeeded in transferring Habashi's treasure to 
Girdküh, and some time later, having completed the fortification of the castle, 
openly declared himself an Isma'ili. He stayed in Girdküh a long time, taking 
orders from Hasan-i Sabbah and rendering valuable service to the Isma'ili cause 
in Persia. The rais Muzaffar was succeeded in Girdküh by his son, Sharaf al-Din 
Muhammad, a learned man who had earlier spent some time in Alamüt. ^ 

The Isma'ilis had now also come to direct their attention to a new area in 
the Zagros range, the border region between the provinces of Khüzistàn and 
Fars in southwestern Persia. The Isma'ili leader in this mountainous area was 
the da^ Abū Hamza, a shoemaker from Arrajàn who, like Hasan-i Sabbah, had 
spent some time in Egypt. He seized at least two fortresses near the town of 
Arrajan and used them as bases for further Isma'ili activity. The Isma'ili da^wa 
spread to many towns and regions in the Saljuq empire, often with the temporary 
support of various Turkish amīrs. The Nizārīs achieved particular success in 
Kirman, for instance, and even managed to win the local Saljüq ruler Baha' al- 
Dawla Īrānshāh b. Tūrānshāh (490—494/1097—1101), to their side. But the Sunnī 
‘ulama’ of Kirmān soon aroused the townspeople against [ranshah and had him 
deposed and executed.^? In 488/1095, a Saljüq vizier, al-Balasani, who himself 
adhered to Imàmi Shr ism, entrusted the town of Takrit on the Tigris north of 
Baghdad to an Ismā'īlī officer, Kayqubad Daylami. The Ismā'īlīs held the citadel 
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of Takrit, one of their few open strongholds, for twelve years, while the vizier who 
had given it to them was later accused of Isma'ilism and lynched by the Saljüq 
officers.”' 

Meanwhile, in Rudbar, where the centre of their power was located, the Isma‘ilis 
were rapidly consolidating their position, benefiting from the continuing Saljiiq 
quarrels. Hasan-i Sabbah systematically made Alamut as impregnable as possible, 
ready to withstand an indefinite siege, while capturing several other fortresses 
in Rudbar, often with the cooperation of the local leaders, who were assisted by 
the Isma'ilis against domination from Rayy or Qazwin. In 486/1093, the Isma'ilis 
took the village of Anjirüd, repelling a force gathered there against them. In the 
same year, they defeated in Taliqan an army of 10,000, consisting mainly of the 
Sunni inhabitants of Rayy, led by Aba Muhammad Za‘farani, a leading Hanafi 
scholar from Rayy." Soon afterwards, the Isma‘ilis of Rudbar repelled another 
raid led by the amir Nüshtagin. With these Isma'ili victories, the local chiefs 
in Daylam gradually submitted themselves to Hasan-i Sabbah and received his 
help in time of need. Hasan thus prepared the way for seizing Lamasar, also 
called Lambasar and Lanbasar, in the Rūdbār district of the upper Shahrüd, 
tributary of the Safidrüd, about forty kilometres northeast of Qazwin and west 
of Alamüt. Lamasar was then held by a certain Rasamüj and his relatives who, 
after submitting to Hasan-i Sabbah, had rebelled and repudiated their agreement 
with the Ismā'īlīs, now wanting to entrust the castle to the Saljtig amir Nishtagin. 
Hasan sent Kiya Buzurg-Ummid along with three other Isma‘ili chiefs, Kiya Abu 
Ja‘far, Kiya Abt ‘Ali and Kiya Garshasb, to Lamasar. They assaulted the castle in 
Dhu'l-Qa'da 489/November 1096, or in 495/1102 according to Juwayni. Hasan 
appointed Buzurg-Ummud as the governor of Lamasar, the largest castle held by 
the Nizaris in Daylaman. Using local labour, Buzurg-Ummid rebuilt Lamasar into 
a major stronghold, equipping it with ample water resources and cisterns, which 
are still in existence, and fine buildings and gardens. Lamasar’s position guarded 
the western approaches to Alamūt from the Shahrüd valley and it considerably 
enhanced the power of the Ismā'īlīs in the Rūdbār area. Buzurg-Ummid stayed 
at Lamasar, the second most important unit in the network of the Nizari castles 
in Daylam, for more than twenty years until he was summoned to Alamut by 
Hasan-i Sabbah to succeed him.?? 

In the meantime, as the Isma‘ili revolt was successfully unfolding in Persia, 
Isma‘ilism suffered its greatest internal conflict. In 487/1094, the caliph-imam 
al-Mustansir died in Cairo after a long and eventful reign, leaving a disputed 
succession. The vizier al-Afdal moved quickly and placed the youthful al-Musta‘li 
on the Fātimid throne, depriving his elder brother Nizār of his succession rights. 
Al-Mustansir, as we have seen, had originally designated Nizār as heir and had 
not subsequently revoked his nass for him. Al-Musta‘li was acknowledged as 
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his father's successor by the Egyptian Ismā'īlīs, a good portion of the Syrian 
IsmaA‘ilis, as well as the Isma‘ili communities in Yaman and western India, that is, 
by those Isma‘ilis under the direct influence of the Fatimid regime. By contrast, the 
Isma‘ilis of the Saljtiq dominions, notably those of Persia and ‘Iraq and a faction 
of the Syrian Ismā'īlīs, refused to recognize al-Musta‘li’s imamate. Upholding al- 
Mustansir’s initial nass, they acknowledged Nizar as their nineteenth imam. The 
Persian Isma'ilis in particular, who had already revolted against the Saljūqs and 
had weakened their relations with the Fatimid regime, now completely severed 
their ties with the da‘wa headquarters in Cairo. 

These eastern Isma‘ilis under Hasan-i Sabbah’s leadership had now in effect 
founded the independent Nizari da‘wa. By that time, Hasan-i Sabbah had already 
succeeded ‘Abd al-Malik b. “Attash as the leader of the Isma‘ili da‘wa within the 
Saljūg realm. Indeed, Hasan lent his unconditional support to Nizar’s cause and 
refused to recognize the authority of the da‘wa headquarters in Cairo, which were 
now serving the Musta‘lian da‘wa. His decision was supported by all the Persian 
Isma‘ilis without any dissent, indicating the community’s obedience to him. The 
Nizari da‘wa seems to have been largely restricted to the Saljuq domains, having 
succeeded the Fatimid da‘wa in those regions. The farthest eastern regions in the 
Ismā'īlī world, notably Ghazna and the Oxus valley, where relatively independent 
da‘is like Nasir-i Khusraw had been active in al-Mustansir’s time, seem to have 
remained outside the Nizari—Musta‘li disputation for a while. They also remained 
outside the sphere of influence of the Nizari da‘wa until much later in the Alamūt 
period. In Syria, both the Nizari and the Musta‘lian factions continued for some 
time to be present in rivalry with one another. Tutush’s son Ridwān, the Saljūg 
ruler of Aleppo, originally accepted the suzerainty of al-Musta‘li and we have 
evidence, in such works as al-Amir’s al-Hidaya, about the disputations between 
the Nizaris and the Musta‘lians of Damascus. However, the Nizari da‘wa soon 
gained the upper hand in Syria, especially in Aleppo and in the Jazr area with its 
group of towns in northern Syria. By the time of al-Amir’s death in 524/1130, 
the Syrian Isma‘ilis had by and large acknowledged the Nizari da‘wa, and the 
Musta‘lian Isma‘ilis, who themselves were soon afterwards subdivided into the 
Tayyibiyya and the Hafiziyya, had become insignificant there. In the eastern lands, 
the more active Nizari da‘wa with its revolutionary ideals had greater success than 
the conservative Musta‘lian da‘wa of the remote and the then rapidly declining 
Fatimid regime. 

The Nizaris soon came to confront a major difficulty, like the Musta‘lians of a 
generation later. They had acknowledged Nizar as their imam after al-Mustansir. 
But a year later, by the end of 488/1095, Nizar’s revolt had been crushed in Egypt 
and he was immured in a Cairo prison. It is a historical fact that Nizar did have 
male progeny. Some of these Nizarids even launched unsuccessful revolts against 
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the later Fatimids, claiming the caliphate.^ The last of these revolts was led 
in 556/1161 by a grandson of Nizar. However, Nizar himself does not seem to 
have designated any of his sons as his successor. As a result, about a year after 
al-Mustansir’s death, the Nizaris were left without an accessible imam as their 
leader. Doubtless, many Nizaris must have wondered about the identity of their 
imam after Nizar. It is possible that the Isma‘ilis of Persia remained uninformed 
for some time of Nizar’s tragic fate and continued to await his reappearance. As no 
Nizari sources have survived from that early period, perceptions of contemporary 
Persian Isma‘ilis on this matter remain obscure. However, numismatic evidence 
from the early Alamit period indicates that Nizar’s own name and caliphal title, 
al-Mustafa li-Din Allah, continued to be stamped on coins minted at Kursī al- 
Daylam, i.e. Alamüt, for about seventy years after his death in 488/1095 and 
through the reign of the third lord of Alamüt, Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummid 
(532—557/1138—1162). In the inscriptions of these rare coins, Nizar’s progeny are 
generally blessed anonymously. 

As related by our Persian historians, already in Hasan-i Sabbah’s time many 
Nizaris had come to hold the belief that a son or grandson of Nizar had been 
smuggled from Egypt to Alamit and kept there secretly, while al-Amir’s polemical 
epistle al-Hidaya al-Amiriyya, sent to the Musta‘lians of Syria, ridicules this 
idea.°? Certainly, Hasan-i Sabbah and his next two successors at Alamit did not 
name any imams after Nizar. In the absence of a manifest imam, it seems that 
Hasan-i Sabbah, as the head of the Nizari da‘wa, was eventually recognized as 
the hujja of the imam. The term hujja, or proof, had already been used as a 
high-ranking position in the Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa organization, while the bulk 
of the early Isma‘ilis had regarded the central leaders of the Isma‘ili movement as 
the hujjas of the concealed Muhammad b. Ismā'īl, who was to reappear as their 
expected Qa’im. On the basis of this tradition, it was held that in the time of dawr 
al-satr, when the imam was concealed and inaccessible, his hujja would represent 
him amongst his followers. In line with this usage, and as the Nizaris were now 
experiencing another dawr al-satr, Hasan came to be regarded as the imam’s full 
representative and living proof or hujja in the Nizari community, acting as the 
custodian of the Nizari da‘wa until the time of the imam’s reappearance, when 
Hasan was expected to identify the imam for the faithful. Indeed, in the earliest 
extant Nizari treatise, written around 596 AH by an anonymous author, Hasan-i 
Sabbah is said to have predicted the imminent coming of the imam-qa’im, while 
he himself is given the rank of hujja of the qa’im.°° 

The struggle of the Persian Isma'ilis had, from the very beginning, its own 
distinctive patterns and methods." Many Islamic movements, both Shi‘i and 
non-Shri1, adopted as their model the Prophet's emigration from Mecca to Med- 
ina and set up in a similar fashion a dar al-hijra, a place of emigration or refuge 
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as headguarters for their campaign from which to return victoriously into the 
Muslim society at large. For instance, Khurāsān provided such a dār al-hijra for 
the “Abbasids against the Umayyad regime, while the early Ismā'īlīs had estab- 
lished dar al-hijras of their own, for more limited purposes, in “Iraq, Bahrayn, 
Yaman and the Maghrib. Under the changed circumstances of the Saljūg period, 
however, the Nizaris realistically aimed at acquiring a score of dar al-hijras, rather 
than a single fixed base of operation. Every stronghold which could be seized by 
local Isma‘ili groups would become a dār al-hijra for the Ismā'īlīs of the Saljūg 
lands. But the multiplicity of such places in effect formed a single coherent soci- 
ety unified in its ultimate purposes and ideology: if one of them was lost to the 
enemy, its occupants could readily find refuge in another dār al-hijra. In this net- 
work, each stronghold was at once a defensible place of refuge and headguarters 
for conducting local operations, serving as a nucleus for the armed groups of 
Ismā'īlīs who could operate in the surrounding lands. The very leadership of the 
Isma‘ili revolt in the Saljūg domains, at least in its initial phase, seems to have 
been as decentralized as the sites of the revolt. For instance, after Ibn ‘Attash’s 
death, the da‘7 of Isfahan, originally the supreme leader of the Isma‘ili movement 
in the greater part ofthe Saljüq realm, does not seem to have had any precedence 
over the dā“ of Daylam. But the da ‘is operating somewhat independently in dif- 
ferent regions did cooperate with one another. The Nizari revolt soon acquired its 
distinctive pattern, marked precisely by its coordinated decentralization, which 
was very appropriate to the times. 

After Malikshah, there was no longer a single all-powerful Saljiiq ruler to be 
overthrown by a strong army, even if such an army could be mobilized by the 
Ismā'īlīs. Even before Malikshah's death, when the central Saljüq regime was 
still essentially intact, socio-political power in the Saljüq empire had come to be 
increasingly localized in the hands of numerous military and religious leaders, 
who were virtually equal and autonomous asloyal but independent Saljüq vassals. 
Under these circumstances, when the central Saljüq bureaucracy was decaying 
and losing control over innumerable areas which had been parcelled out as iqta‘ 
assignments to individual amirs and commanders of garrisons, the strategy best 
suited to the objectives of a revolutionary movement had also to be decentral- 
ized. The Persian Isma‘ilis adopted precisely such a piecemeal strategy in their 
efforts to undermine Saljiiq rule, locality by locality, stronghold by stronghold, 
and leader by leader. In the regime of the many amirs, there scarcely existed a 
major or central target for military conquest by a regularly recruited army as 
had been the case in the Fatimid conquest of Ifriqiya and Egypt. Consequently, 
the Nizari strategy was based on the seizure of a host of strongholds from where 
a multiplicity of simultaneous risings could be launched throughout the Saljūg 
realm, so as to overwhelm the existing decentralized socio-political structure 
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from within. These coordinated local efforts of the Ismā'īlīs would ultimately 
free the whole society from the unjust and detested rule ofthe Turks and prepare 
the way for the rule of the Isma‘ili imam, the legitimate leader (as the Ismā'īlīs saw 
him) of mankind. There were Ismā'īlī cells in many towns and localities of the 
Saljūg empire even before the Nizari—Musta‘li schism. These cells often served as 
nuclei for armed groups which seized key mountain fortresses as dar al-hijras and 
bases for further operations. In some cases, however, the fortresses were acquired 
through the submission of their commandants who needed the assistance of the 
Isma'ilis in their own factional conflicts. Indeed, if circumstances required, 
the Isma‘ilis openly helped one Saljūg amīr against another, always consider- 
ing the overall benefits of such alliances in the cause of their own revolt. 

The same atomization of established power suggested to the Nizari Isma‘ilis 
the use of an important auxiliary technique for achieving military and political 
aims: the technique of assassination, in connection with which so many anti- 
Nizari legends have circulated throughout the centuries. Many earlier Muslim 
groups, including the Kharijis and some Shiri ghulat like the Mughiriyya and 
the Mansüriyya, had used assassination as a technique in their struggle against 
religio-political opponents. And at the time of the Nizàri revolt, when authority 
was distributed locally and on a personal basis, assassination was commonly 
resorted to by all factions, including the Saljüqs themselves and the Christian 
Crusaders. But it was the Nizaris who assigned to targeted assassinations a major 
political role in their strategy of struggle against an enemy with vastly superior 
military power. As a result, soon any assassination of any importance in the 
central lands of Islam were readily attributed to the Nizaris. 

Accepting a mission to kill a notorious military or civilian figure normally 
surrounded by guards, and with very slim chances of surviving, was glorified as 
heroic by the Nizaris. The Nizàris praised the courage and devotion oftheir fida"is, 
the young self-sacrificing devotees of their community who offered themselves 
for such dangerous missions,” and evidently rolls of honour of their names and 
missions were kept at Alamūt and other fortresses.”* The assassination of single 
prominent individuals who caused the Nizārīs special damage often served to 
eliminate bloodshed among many ordinary men on the battlefield. Consequently, 
the Nizaris presumably saw a humane justification in this method of struggle. 
The actual Nizari missions were performed in as public a setting as possible, since 
part of the purpose was to intimidate other enemies. 

Few details are known about the selection and training of the Nizārī fidā īs. 
However, contrary to the medieval Assassin legends, fabricated by uninformed 
Crusader circles and their occidental chroniclers, there is no evidence that hashish 
was used for motivating the fida’s, who displayed a strong group sentiment 
and solidarity. It is doubtful whether the fida’is formed a special corps at the 
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beginning, although towards the end of the Nizārī state in Persia they probably 
did.® All the ordinary Persian Isma'ilis, who referred to one another as rafiq 
(plural, rafiqan) or comrade, were presumably ready in principle to perform any 
task in the cause of their community. Furthermore, the fida’is do not seem to have 
received special training in for example languages, as suggested in the Assassin 
legends developed by some occidental chroniclers of the Crusaders and later Euro- 
pean authors. At some point in the history of the Nizari state, however, the limited 
practice apparently arose of selectively sending the fida is to insinuate themselves 
into the households of certain dignitaries as servants. These undercover fidā īs 
would be in an ideal position to carry out their missions if and when the necessity 
arose. The Nizaris targeted those military or civilian men who had clearly acted 
against their dar al-hijras or had in some way posed serious threats to the success 
of the Nizari da‘wa and the survival of the community in specific localities. 

The assassinations, whatever their real source, often triggered massacres of the 
Isma‘ilis. The assassination of a Saljugq amir or a Sunni qadi, who had initiated 
action against the Isma‘ilis, would often rouse the Sunni population of a town 
to gather all those suspected, or accused by private enemies, of being Isma'ilis, 
and to kill them. Around 486/1093, the people of Isfahan, for instance, moved 
by a dubious report that a certain Isma'ili couple had been luring passers-by into 
their house and torturing them to death, rounded up all the suspected Isma'ilis 
and threw them alive into a large bonfire in the centre of the town.^' And in 
494/1101, Barkiyaruq and Sanjar came to an agreement about eliminating all the 
Isma‘ilis of their respective regions. Sanjar sent the amir Bazghash against the 
Ismā'īlīs of Quhistan. This expedition caused much devastation, and three years 
later, another Saljüq expedition destroyed Tabas, killing many Isma‘ilis in the 
region.” However, the Ismā'īlīs of Ouhistān maintained their position, and in 
498/1104—1105 the Ismā'īlīs of Turshīz were even able to undertake operations 
as far west as Rayy. At the same time, Barkiyārug ordered a second massacre of 
the Isma‘ilis of Isfahan in 494 AH. 

Despite the repressions and massacres, the Nizari fortunes continued to rise in 
Persia during the turbulent years of Barkiyaruq’s reign, especially after 489/1096. 
Not only were the Nizaris seizing strongholds and consolidating their position in 
Rūdbār, Oūmis and Quhistan, as well as in many other mountainous areas, but 
they were spreading the da‘wa in numerous towns and had begun to intervene 
directly in Saljtiq affairs. Encouraged by their success, the Nizaris now directed 
their attention closer to the seat of Saljüq power: Isfahan. The Isma'ili dais 
had been at work in Isfahan for several decades, and, as noted, ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. ‘Attash, the chief da7 in western Persia and ‘Iraq, had established his head- 
quarters there. Taking advantage of the factional fights amongst the Saljugs, they 
now intensified their activities in and around Isfahan. In this area, the Nizaris, 
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under the leadership of Ahmad Ibn ‘Attash, the son of ‘Abd al-Malik, achieved 
their greatest success by seizing the important fortress of Shahdiz, situated on a 
mountain about eight kilometres to the south of Isfahān.** Ahmad, who even- 
tually succeeded his father as the dā T of Isfahān, had been secretly propagating 
the Isma‘ili da‘wa in the very centre of the Saljiiq sultanate in Persia. According 
to Saljüq chroniclers, Ahmad set himself up as a schoolmaster for the children 
of the garrison of Shahdiz, which was composed mostly of Daylami soldiers with 
Shri tendencies. Shahdiz, which was evidently called Dizküh in earlier times, 
had been rebuilt by Malikshah as a key military fortress for guarding the routes 
to the Saljüq capital. Ahmad gradually converted the Shahdiz garrison, and by 
494/1100 gained possession of the fortress. It is reported that Ahmad, who had 
set up a mission house (da‘wat-khana) near Isfahan, managed to convert some 
30,000 people in the Isfahān area. Be that as it may, the Nizaris soon began to 
collect taxes in districts around Shāhdiz, to the detriment of the Saljūg treasury. 
The capture of Shāhdiz was indeed a serious blow to the power and prestige of 
the Saljūgs. The Nizārīs then seized a second fortress, Khānlanjān (Khālanjān), 
about thirty kilometres south of Isfahān. According to some unreliable reports, 
thedāī ‘Abd al-Malik himself had by now left Isfahān for Alamūt, where he spent 
his final years under Hasan-i Sabbah’s protection. There are no reliable details 
on the final phase of this då Ts career, but it is safe to assume that by 494 AH he 
was no longer active in Isfahan, having been succeeded in a much more limited 
capacity by his son Ahmad. 

With the capture of Shahdiz, which was fortified like other Nizari castles, the 
Nizaris became bolder in their ventures. The da‘wa was now successfully infiltrat- 
ing Barkiyaruq’s own court and armies. So large was the number of Barkiyaruq’s 
amirs and soldiers converted to Isma‘ilism that, according to Ibn al-Athir, some 
Saljüq officers asked the sultan for permission to appear before him in armour, 
for fear of attack by their own Isma‘ili soldiers.°! Meanwhile, the Saljüq factions 
opposed to Barkiyārug were accusing all of the sultan’s soldiery of Isma‘ilism, 
in addition to blaming the sultan himself for the Nizari attacks on those officers 
opposing him, although attempts had been made on Barkiyaruq's own life. The 
growing power of the Nizaris finally forced Barkiyaruq to move against them. 
Barkiyaruq in western Persia and Sanjar in Khurāsān agreed in 494/1101 to take 
combined action against them, who were now posing a serious threat to Saljüq 
power in general. Accordingly, Barkiyaruq sanctioned the massacre of Nizaris in 
Isfahan and Baghdad, as well as many of the Saljüq officers suspected of conver- 
sion, while Sanjar had many Nizaris killed or enslaved in Quhistan. Nevertheless, 
they did not lose any of their strongholds to the Saljūgs and managed to retain 
their overall position in Persia. The Nizari revolt, despite occasional setbacks, was 
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still continuing vigorously when Barkiyārug died in 498/1105 and was succeeded 
by Muhammad Tapar. 


Commencement of Nizārī activities in Syria 


It was during the opening years of the twelfth century AD, or a few years earlier, 
that the Persian Nizārīs began to extend their activities to Syria. A number of 
da‘ts from Alamut began to be despatched to Syria to organize the Syrian Nizaris 
and to win new converts. The political fragmentation of Syria at the time as 
well as its religious traditions were significant factors favouring the spread of the 
Nizari Isma'ili da^wa there. The first Turkoman bands, as noted, had entered Syria 
as early as 447/1055, and the country was subsequently invaded by the regular 
Saljüq armies. By 471/1078, the whole of Syria, apart from a coastal strip retained 
by the Fātimids, was either under Saljüq direct rule or suzerainty. Tutush, the 
brother of the Great Sultan Malikshāh, had come to be recognized as the Saljüq 
overlord of Syria. As in Persia, Saljüq rule in Syria had caused many problems 
and was resented by the Syrians — who were divided amongst themselves and 
incapable of expelling the Turks. With Malikshah's death and the ensuing fac- 
tional quarrels among the Saljüqs, the relative political stability of Syria too was 
disrupted. Soon after, when Tutush was killed in Persia in 488/1095, political 
confusion became openly manifest in Syria and Tutush's kingdom was broken 
into a number of smaller states. Syria now became the scene of rivalry among 
different Saljüq princes and amirs, each one claiming a part, while various minor 
local dynasties were at the same time attempting to assert their independence. 
The political fragmentation of Syria became more pronounced with the appear- 
ance of the Crusaders in 490/1097. Starting from Antioch, they advanced swiftly 
along the Syrian coast and settled in their conquered territories, establishing 
four Latin states based in Edessa, Antioch, Tripoli and Jerusalem. The Frank- 
ish encroachment on Syria naturally added to the apprehensions of the local 
population, complicating the Saljüq quarrels. In these troubled times, the most 
important Saljüq rulers of Syria were Tutush's sons Ridwān (488—507/1095— 
1113) and Duqàq (488-497/1095—1104), who ruled respectively from Aleppo 
and Damascus. 

The emissaries of Alamüt took advantage of Syria's political disarray and 
capitalized on the fears and grievances of the local population. The religious 
background of the region was also favourable to the propagation of the Nizari 
da‘wa. The Syrians adhered to many religions. Amongst the Syrian Muslims, the 
Sunnis were closely rivalled by the Shiis belonging to a variety of communities, 
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providing suitable recruiting ground for the Nizari da ‘ts. There were the Nusayris 
and the Druzes, who had earlier broken off from the Fatimid Isma‘ilis. Amongst 
the Shīīs, there were also the Imāmīs and the Isma'ilis. Indeed, the Syrians had 
been exposed to Isma‘ili doctrines for more than two centuries. Salamiyya, as 
noted, had served as the headquarters of the central leaders of the Isma‘ili da‘wa 
in the 3rd/9th century. Subsequently, when the Fatimids extended their rule to 
Syria during the second half of the 4th/10th century, Isma‘ilism was propagated 
openly there by numerous da ‘is. After the Nizari—Musta‘li schism, both branches 
of Isma'ilism were represented in Syria. Threatened by the Turks and the Cru- 
saders, and confused by the collapse of the Fatimid regime under al-Mustansir’s 
successors, many Sunnīs and Shī īs, including both non-Isma‘ilis and Musta‘lians, 
were now prepared to transfer their allegiance to Nizārī Ismā'īlism, which was 
increasingly appearing as the more active branch of the movement. The Nizārīs, 
boasting a record of rapid success in Persia, seemed to be the only force offering 
a challenge to the alien invaders and rulers of Syria. 

From the very beginning, the Persian da‘is who were despatched from Alamüt 
to Syria to organize the Nizari da‘wa there used the same methods of struggle 
as their co-religionists in Persia. They attempted to seize strongholds for use 
as bases for extending their activities into the surrounding areas. Furthermore, 
the Syrian Nizaris resorted to selective removal of their prominent enemies and 
cooperated with various local rulers, when such temporary alliances seemed 
expedient. Despite occasional successes, however, the Nizaris found their task in 
Syria much more difficult than it had been in Persia. Almost half a century of 
continuous effort was needed before they could finally gain control of a group of 
strongholds in Syria. Three separate periods can be distinguished in the initial 
struggles of the Nizari leaders in Syria, who were evidently all Persians sent from 
Alamüt and who took their orders from Hasan-i Sabbah and his successors. 
During the first and second periods, from the earliest years to 507/1113 and then 
from 507/1113 to 524/1130, the Nizàris operated from Aleppo and subsequently 
from Damascus, with the support ofthe Saljüq rulers of these rival cities, but they 
failed to acquire any permanent bases. During the third period, from 524/1130 
to around 545/1151, they finally succeeded in acquiring a number of fortresses in 
the mountain area known then as the Jabal Bahra’, today called Jabal Ansariyya 
after its Nusayri population.” 

The first Nizari leader in Syria, mentioned by Ibn al-Qalanisi and later sources, 
was a dàá'i known as al-Hakim al-Munajjim, 'the physician-astrologer. Probably 
accompanied by a number of subordinate agents sent from Alamüt, he appeared 
in Aleppo, and, by the very beginning of the twelfth century AD, managed to 
find a protector in the city's Saljiiq ruler, Ridwan. Aleppo, in northern Syria, was 
a suitable location for the initiation of the Nizari activities. It had an important 
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Shīī population, perhaps even outweighing the city's Sunnī inhabitants, and was 
close to the Shri areas of the Jabal al-Summagq, already penetrated by Isma‘ilism. 
Ridwan, aware of his military weakness against his rival amirs in Syria and seek- 
ing new alliances, allowed the free propagation of the Nizari da‘wa in Aleppo 
and, significantly, al-Hakim al-Munajjim is reported to have openly joined his 
entourage. Ridwan himself may have been a convert, although he lacked religious 
convictions and was evidently more concerned with political expediency. A few 
years earlier in 490/1097 he had briefly recognized the suzerainty of al-Musta‘li 
and had pronounced the khutba for the Fatimids.*° He now permitted the Nizaris 
to practise and preach their religion and use Aleppo as a base for further activi- 
ties, also helping them to construct a dar al-da‘wa, or mission house.°” Ridwan’s 
patronage of the Nizaris soon proved rewarding. In Rajab 496/May 1103, Janah 
al-Dawla, the independent ruler of Hims (Homs) and one of Ridwan’s crucial 
opponents, was murdered by three Persian fida’is in the great mosque of Hims 
during the Friday prayers. Most sources agree that this act was ordered by al- 
Hakim al-Munajjim at Ridwan's instigation.^ The people of Hims were much 
disturbed by this event, and, interestingly, most of the Turks living there fled 
to Damascus. Prompt action by Dugāg, the ruler of Damascus, prevented the 
Franks from seizing Hims, and the city was now brought under Damascene 
control. 

Al-Hakim al-Munajjim himself died in 496/1103, a few weeks after Janah al- 
Dawla, and was succeeded as the leader of the Syrian Nizaris by another Persian 
da‘i, Abi Tahir al-Sa’igh, ‘the goldsmith’. Abt Tahir retained the favour of Ridwan 
and attempted to seize strongholds in the areas inhabited by Isma‘ili sympathizers, 
especially around the Jabal al-Summagq to the south of Aleppo. From early on, the 
Nizari da ‘Ts seem to have received local support in Sarmin and other towns of the 
Jazr and may even have controlled a few localities in northern Syria. However, 
the first Nizari operation was aimed at Afamiya (Apamea), a fortified outpost of 
the principality of Aleppo. Its Arab ruler, Khalaf b. Mula'ib, a Shr'1and probably 
a Musta‘lian, had seized the town from Ridwan in 489/1096 and thereupon had 
held it for the Fatimids. Khalaf, who was evidently unwilling to cooperate with 
the Nizaris, had amply demonstrated the suitability of Afamiya as a base in his 
successful career of brigandage. Abu Tahir devised a plan for killing Khalaf and 
seizing the citadel, counting on the assistance of the local Nizaris who were then 
led by a certain Abu'l-Fath, a judge originally from Sarmin. Khalaf was killed in 
Jumada I 499/February 1106 by a group of fida 7s sent from Aleppo, and Afamiya 
readily fell into Nizari hands.’ Soon after, Abi Tahir arrived on the scene to take 
charge, nominally on behalf of Ridwan. This attempt to make Afamiya the first 
Nizari stronghold in Syria was short-lived, however. Tancred, the Frankish prince 
of Antioch who had already occupied the surrounding districts, now besieged the 
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town, bringing with him as his prisoner a brother of Abu'l-Fath. After lifting his 
initial siege in return for receiving a tribute from the Nizaris, Tancred returned 
and forced Afamiya to surrender in Muharram 500/September 1106. Abu'l-Fath 
was tortured to death, while Abū Tahir and a number of his associates managed to 
ransom themselves from captivity and returned to Aleppo. This was probably the 
first encounter between the Nizaris and the Crusaders in Syria. In 504/1110, the 
Nizaris also lost Kafarlatha to Tancred, a lesser locality in the Jabal al-Summaq, 
which had come into their possession sometime earlier. 

Abu Tahir, now back in Aleppo, continued with his da‘wa activities as well as 
his search for suitable strongholds, and the association between Ridwan and the 
Nizaris was retained to their mutual benefit. In 505/1111, when Ridwan decided 
to close the gates of Aleppo to Mawdūd, the Saljūg amīr of Mawsil who had come 
to Syria with an army to fight the Crusaders, armed groups of Nizaris rallied to 
Ridwan’s side.’” Both Ridwan and the Nizaris were apprehensive of the presence 
of this eastern expeditionary force in Syria, as was Tughtigin (d. 522/1128), 
Duqaq’s atabeg, or guardian-tutor, who became the effective ruler of Damascus 
on Dugāgs death in 497/1104 and founded the independent Bürid dynasty. 
Nevertheless, Ridwan could not completely disregard the anti-Isma‘ili campaigns 
of Muhammad Tapar, who had succeeded the more lenient Barkiyarugq, nor could 
he ignore the increasing unpopularity of the Nizaris amongst his Sunni subjects. 
Consequently, Ridwan somewhat retreated from his pro-Nizari position during 
his final years. In 505/1111, an unsuccessful attempt on the life of a certain 
Abt Harb ‘Isa b. Zayd, a wealthy merchant from Transoxania and a declared 
enemy of the Isma'ilis who was then passing through Aleppo, led to a popular 
outburst against the Nizaris, which Ridwan was obliged to condone. Two years 
later, in 507/1113, Mawdüd was murdered in the great mosque of Damascus.”! 
Most sources attribute this assassination to the Nizaris, although the event is 
surrounded by some uncertainty. A few authorities suggest that Tughtigin may 
have had a hand in it. 

With Ridwan's death in Jumada II 507/December 1113, the Nizàri fortunes 
began to be definitely reversed in Aleppo. Ridwān's young son and successor Alp 
Arslan at first maintained his father's policy towards the Nizaris and even ceded 
them a fortress outside Balis, on the road from Aleppo to Baghdad. But soon 
afterwards, he authorized a widespread anti-Isma‘ili campaign. According to Ibn 
al-‘Adim, Muhammad Tapar had written to Alp Arslan warning him against the 
menace of the Nizaris and insisting on their elimination. At the same time, Sa'id 
b. Badr, the rats of Aleppo and the commander of the militia, had been urging 
Alp Arslan to take measures against the Nizaris. Alp Arslan finally agreed and 
entrusted the task to Ibn Badr.” Abu Tahir and other Nizari leaders, including 
the dā Isma‘il, and a brother of al- Hakim al-Munajjim, were arrested and killed. 
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Some two hundred Nizārīs of Aleppo were also massacred or imprisoned and 
their properties were confiscated. Many Nizārīs, however, managed to escape 
to different areas, some even finding refuge in Frankish territories. Husām al- 
Dīn b. Dumlāj, the commander of the Nizārī armed groups in Aleppo, fled 
to Raqqa where he died, and Ibrahim al-‘Ajami who had held the fortress of 
Balis abandoned it and took refuge at the fortress of Shayzar on the Orontes 
between Afamiya and Hama, then held by the Banū Mungidh. In the spring of 
507/1114 some one hundred Nizaris from Aleppo as well as Afamiya, Sarmin, 
Ma'arrat al-Nu màn and Ma'arrat Masrin gathered at Shayzar and made an 
unsuccessful attempt to seize the fortress when its lords had gone out to view the 
Easter celebrations of the local Christians. On returning to the fortress the Banü 
Mungidh, assisted by the townspeople, fought the Nizaris from tower to tower 


and eventually killed them all.” 


The Isma'ilis evidently had hoped to use Shayzar 
as a new base of operations, in the immediate aftermath of the débacle in Aleppo. 
With these events, the initial period of the activities of the Syrian Nizaris came to 
an end. They had failed to secure a permanent base or any castles in Syria, but, on 
the positive side, they had made contact with the local population and had won 
many converts and sympathizers, especially in the Jabal al-Summagq, the Jazr, and 


the territory of the Banū "Ulaym, situated between Shayzar and Sarmin. 


Consolidation of the Nizari state and the doctrine of ta Tim 


Meanwhile, Muhammad Tapar had succeeded his brother Barkiyaruq in Persia, 
while Sanjar remained at Balkh as his viceroy in the East. Muhammad reigned for 
some thirteen years, from 498/1105 to 511/1118, as the undisputed Saljūq sul- 
tan, bringing order to the sultanate. Probaby Barkiyāruq and Sanjar had already 
checked what might have been a Nizārī sweep through the Saljūq dominions 
in Persia and ‘Iraq. Nonetheless, the Nizaris had maintained their position in 
widely scattered territories and posed a continued threat to the Saljūgs, from 
Syria to eastern Persia as well as in Isfahan itself. Therefore, Muhammad, who 
had secured sole power in the aftermath of the civil wars of Barkiyaruq’s reign, 
immediately set to work to take action against the Nizaris. Within two years of his 
accession, Muhammad launched a series of campaigns against the Nizaris, and 
succeeded in checking their expanding activities. In 500/1106, he sent an expedi- 
tion against Takrit, which the Nizaris had held for twelve years. The Saljtiqs failed 
to capture Takrit after besieging it for several months, although the Nizaris, too, 
lost it. In order to prevent the Saljūgs from taking Takrit, its Nizari commandant, 
Kayqubad, surrendered the citadel to the Mazyadid Sayf al-Dawla Sadaga (479— 
501/1086—1108), an Imāmī Shri Arab ruler who had asserted his independence 
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in central ‘Iraq. At about the same time, Muhammad Tapar had Sanjar again 
attack the Nizari strongholds in Quhistan, though no details are available on the 
results. 

Muhammad's chief anti-Nizari campaign was, however, directed against 
Shāhdiz. The sultan led a large force in person and besieged the fortress in 
500/1107.” It is noteworthy that the siege and capture of Shahdiz were delayed by 
a series of manoeuvres and tactics utilized by Ahmad Ibn ‘Attash, and supported 
by friends and sympathizers of the Nizaris within the Saljuq camp. Ahmad man- 
aged to engage the Saljüqs in a series of negotiations, also involving the Sunni 
*ulama' of Isfahàn in a long, drawn-out religious disputation. In a message to the 
sultan, Ahmad argued that the Nizaris were true Muslims, believing in God and 
the Prophet Muhammad and accepting the prescriptions of the sharia. They dif- 
fered from the Sunnis only concerning the matter of the imamate, and therefore 
maintained that the sultan had no legitimate ground for acting against them, 
especially since the Nizaris were willing to recognize the sultan’s suzerainty and 
pay him tribute. This message led to a religious debate. It seems that at first 
most of the sultan’s advisers and the Sunni jurists and scholars were inclined to 
accept Ahmad's argument. A few, notably Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. “Abd al-Rahman 
al-Samanjani, a leading Shafi‘l scholar, stood fast against the Ismā'īlīs, denounc- 
ing them as being outside the pale of Islam, and persuading the sultan to reject 
Ahmad’s request. The debate thus ended and the siege continued. The Nizārīs 
next bargained for alternative fortresses, but this phase of the negotiations also 
proved fruitless and ended when a Nizari fida7 attacked and wounded one of the 
sultan’s amirs, who had been particularly opposed to the Nizaris. 

The sultan pressed ahead with his siege of Shahdiz and the only matter now 
remaining concerned the terms of surrender by the defenders of the great fortress. 
Finally, the conditions of capitulation were agreed upon. Part of the Shahdiz 
garrison was to be given safe-conduct to go to other Nizari strongholds in Arrajan 
and Quhistan, while the remainder, holding on to only one wing of the fortress, 
was to surrender upon receiving the news of the safe arrival of those who had 
departed, thereupon being permitted to go to Alamüt. In due time, the awaited 
news was received at Shahdiz, but Ahmad declined to come down from the 
fortress. He had evidently decided to fight to the end. He and his small band 
of Nizàris, some eighty men in all, fought the Saljüqs and defended themselves 
even from the last tower remaining in their hands. In the final assault, most 
of the Nizārīs were killed but a few managed to escape. Ahmad's wife, decked 
in jewels, threw herself from the ramparts, but Ahmad was captured. He was 
paraded through the streets of Isfahān and then skinned alive. Ahmad's son was 
also put to death, and their heads were sent to the caliph al-Mustazhir at Baghdad. 
The fortress of Khānlanjān too was apparently destroyed by the Saljūgs during 
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the siege of Shāhdiz. With these defeats, the influence of the Nizārīs disappeared 
irrevocably from the Isfahān region. 

It was probably soon after the fall of Shahdiz in 500 AH that Muhammad Tapar 
caused the destruction of the Nizari fortresses around Arrajan. The mission was 
carried out by Fakhr al-Din Chawli (d. 510/1116), the atabeg of Fars. Thereafter, 
little was heard of the Nizārīs who survived in the border region between Fārs 
and Khūzistān. Ibn al-Balkhī, who composed his Fārs-nāma, a local history 
and geographical account of his native province during 498—510/1104—1117 at 
Muhammad Tapar's request, already speaks of the Nizari occupations of these 
fortresses in southwestern Persia as a past event.” Sultan Muhammad from early 
on directed his attention also to the main centre of Nizārī power, the Rūdbār 
area with its numerous castles.”* Hasan-i Sabbāh, while remaining the dāt of 
Daylam, was then acknowledged as the leader of the entire Nizārī community 
and Alamūt, his residence, was the central headguarters of the Nizārī state and 
da‘wa. In 501/1107—1108, or 502/1108—1109, the sultan sent an expedition to 
Rudbar under the command of his vizier Diya’ al-Mulk Ahmad, a son of Nizam 
al-Mulk, who was accompanied by the amir Chawli (Jawali). The expedition 
fought the Nizaris for some time and caused much devastation in the area. But 
the Saljūgs failed to seize Alamūt, and withdrew from Rūdbār. On that occasion, 
the sultan had sought in vain the assistance of Husām al-Dawla Shahriyār b. 
Qarin (466—503/1074—1110), a local Bawandid ruler in Tabaristān and Gīlān, 
against the Nizārīs of Rūdbār.'” 

In 503/1109, the reduction of Alamūt was entrusted to Anūshtagīn Shīrgīr, 
the governor of Sāwa. Realizing the futility of a direct assault against Alamūt, 
Shīrgīr decided to undermine the position of the Nizārīs by attrition. For eight 
consecutive years, he destroyed the crops of Rüdbar, besieged Lamasar and other 
castles in the area, and engaged in sporadic battles with the Nizaris. It was during 
this period, when severe hardship was inflicted on the Nizārīs, that Hasan-i 
Sabbāh and many others sent their wives and daughters to safer places such as 
Girdküh, a practice followed later by Nizari leaders in times of battle. Shirgir 
received regular reinforcements from other Saljüq amirs, while the resistance of 
the hard-pressed Nizaris continued to amaze the enemy. Finally, by Dhu'l-Hijja 
511/April 1118, when Shirgir was evidently on the verge of victory, news arrived 
of Muhammad Tapar’s death. Thereupon the Saljtiqs broke camp and left Rudbar, 
paying no attention to Shirgir’s pleas to stay and fight a little longer. Shirgir was 
obliged to abandon his siege of Alamut, and lost many men upon retreating. 
The Nizaris came into possession of all the food supplies and implements of 
war left behind by their Saljüq armies. Alamüt was thus saved once again and 
the Nizārīs of Rūdbār were rescued from what could have been total defeat. 
According to al-Bundārī, the Saljüq vizier Qiwam al-Dīn al-Dargazīnī, a secret 
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convert to Isma‘ilism, may have played an important role in preventing the 
victory of the Saljūgs and in procuring the withdrawal of Shirgir’s army from 
Rūdbār.'* In any event, al-Dargazīnī urged Mahmūd, Muhammad Tapar's son 
and successor in Isfahān, against Shīrgīr, who was imprisoned and executed soon 
afterwards. 

The death of the Great Saljūg Sultan Muhammad Tapar was followed by 
another period of internal strife in the sultanate, which gave the Nizaris a respite 
to recover from the blows inflicted on them during Muhammad’s reign. Sul- 
tan Muhammad was succeeded in Isfahan by his son Mahmud, who ruled for 
fourteen years (511—525/1118—1131) over western Persia, and, at least nomi- 
nally, ‘Iraq. But Mahmid, unlike his father, was faced with other claimants to 
the sultanate. These claimants often sought the support of their atabegs or Saljūg 
amīrs, who increasingly came to enjoy local autonomy in different parts of the 
Saljūg domains. In time, three other sons of Muhammad Tapar, viz., Tughril II 
(526—529/1132—1134), Mas'ūd (529—547/1134—1152) and Sulaymānshāh (555— 
556/1160—1161), as well as several of his grandsons, some of whom held power 
in various parts of the Saljūg domains during Mahmūds reign, succeeded to 
the sultanate in the west. However, Mahmiid’s uncle Sanjar, who had controlled 
the eastern provinces since 490/1097, now became generally recognized as the 
head of the Saljūg family, acquiring the precarious position of supreme sultan 
among the Saljūg rulers until his death in 552/1157. In this capacity, Sultan Sanjar 
played a decisive role in settling the succession disputes of the later Saljüq rulers. 
At the beginning of his rule, however, Mahmüd had to face an invasion of his 
domains by Sanjar commanding a large army which included bands of Nizaris. 
Sanjar defeated Mahmid at Sawa and then advanced as far as Baghdad. But in 
the ensuing truce, Sanjar made Mahmud his heir, while seizing from him impor- 
tant territories in northern Persia. Sanjar continued to control these territories, 
including Tabaristan and Qumis, which were already penetrated by the Nizaris or 
were adjacent to their strongholds in Daylam. Mahmiud’s brother Tughril rebelled 
and succeeded in taking Gilan and other districts in northern Persia, in addition 
to Qazwin. Dissension in the Saljūg camp also encouraged the ‘Abbasid caliphs 
to seek an increasing degree of independence at Baghdad during the 6th/12th 
century, starting with the caliph al-Mustarshid (512—529/1118—1135). 

Meanwhile, the Nizaris had entered a new period in their relations with the 
Saljüqs, designated by Marshall Hodgson as a period of stalemate.’”” The great 
Saljüq offensive against the Nizaris had clearly ended on Muhammad Tapar’s 
death, and so had Nizari revolutionary activities. For almost three decades the 
Nizaris had carried out an open revolt in the midst of the Saljüq lands, for a while 
threatening Isfahan itself. But they had also sustained severe blows. In particular, 
their partisans in the cities had been frequently massacred, damaging their urban 
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bases of support, and they had also lost many of their fortresses in the Alburz 
and Zagros mountains and around Isfahān. The Nizārīs had in effect failed in 
their revolt against the Saljūgs, and their remaining strongholds, located chiefly 
in Rūdbār, Oūmis, and Ouhistān, could not be used as adeguate bases for contin- 
uing the revolt as had been done during the first period of their activity in Persia. 
Doubtless, the Nizaris did not abandon the ultimate aims of their struggle, and 
they did maintain their cohesion from eastern Persia to Syria in spite of hard- 
ships and defeats. The Nizari revolt had indeed been successful on a local basis in 
several scattered territories. But the Nizaris were now in need of reorganization 
and a new strategy in the light of their past experiences. Henceforth, they were 
concerned with consolidating their position, and defending the territories and 
strongholds which they held, rather than engaging in further military campaigns 
against the Saljūgs. The Nizaris were now effectively transforming themselves 
into a permanent and independent state, with substantial though scattered ter- 
ritories. This state, with its numerous dar al-hijras which had earlier served as 
bases of military operations, was about to take its own special place amongst the 
principalities and smaller states within the boundaries of the Saljiiq sultanate. 
“Abd al-Malik b. ‘Attash and Hasan-i Sabbah, and possibly other Persian 
Isma‘ili da‘is living during the final decades of the 5th/11th century, were also 
active intellectually and doubtless produced doctrinal treatises which have not 
survived. However, the early Nizaris, engaged in their struggle in hostile territories 
and being very concerned with their survival, did not have time for philosophi- 
cal speculations and highly sophisticated intellectual arguments. In a sense, their 
intellectual activities were closely geared to the more pressing and practical needs 
of their struggle. In particular, the Nizaris did not retain the earlier interest in 
cosmology and other esoteric doctrines that had been expounded in the classical 
works of the Fatimid period and were central to Tayyibī Ismā'īlī thought. The 
early Nizaris, on the other hand, showed a particular interest in the doctrine of the 
imamate. From the time of Hasan-i Sabbah and even during the years preceding 
their break with the Fatimid regime, the Persian Isma‘ilis concentrated their doc- 
trinal speculations on the reality of the imam and the imamate as transcending 
history and the physical world. Indeed, from early on, Sunni observers and other 
outsiders acquired the distinct impression that the Persian (Nizari) Isma‘ilis had 
initiated a ‘new preaching ’(al-da‘wa al-jadida) in contrast to the ‘old preach- 
ing’ (al-da‘wa al-qadima) of the Isma‘ilis of Fatimid times. The ‘new preaching’ 
did not, however, entail the formulation of any set of new doctrines but was, 
rather, the reformulation of an old Shri doctrine which already had a long his- 
tory amongst the Isma‘ilis. This reformulation of the Shri doctrine of ta‘lim, or 
authoritative teaching by the imam, was apparently most eloquently expounded 
by Hasan-i Sabbah himself, though he was probably not its originator. In any 
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event, in its fully developed form the doctrine is generally ascribed to Hasan, 
who was a learned theologian and also well grounded in philosophical discourse. 
Hasan devoted a theological treatise in the Persian language to restating the doc- 
trine of ta'lim in a more vigorous form. This treatise, entitled Fusul-i arba'a (The 
Four Chapters), has not survived. But it was seen and paraphrased by our Per- 
sian historians," and preserved fragmentarily in Arabic translation by Hasan's 
contemporary Muhammad b. * Abd al-Karim al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153) in his 
famous heresiographical work produced around 521/1127.*! 

Al-Shahrastani, who spent most of his life in his native Khurasàn and became 
an associate of Sultan Sanjar, was widely renowned as an Ash‘ari theologian and 
noted for his open-minded interest in all religions and philosophies. However, 
some of his contemporaries believed that he had secretly converted to Isma'ilism 
and worked on behalf of the Nizārī da'wa.*” The well-informed Nasir al-Din 
al-Tusi, who himself later adhered temporarily to Isma'ilism, asserts in his spiri- 
tual autobiography that al-Shahrastàni was an Isma'ili, calling him da' al-du'at. 
Al-Tüsi adds that al-Shahrastānī was the teacher of his father's maternal uncle.? 
In any case, al- Shahrastani seems to have been very well informed about Isma‘ili 
teachings, and several of his extant works do bear strong Isma‘ili imprints and 
attest that at least during the final decades of his life he espoused Ismā'īlī termi- 
nologies and methods of interpretation, even if he was not in fact an Isma‘ili.*4 
Aside from the Mafatih al-asrar, a partial Qur'anic commentary (tafsir), and the 
Majlis-i maktüb-iShahrastani mun'aqid dar Khwarazm, his crypto-Isma'ili works 
include the Musara‘a, a refutation of Ibn Sina’s theological doctrine on the basis 
of traditional Ismā'īlī theology.”” Be it as it may, al-Shahrastani was interested in 
ideas propounded by the early Nizārīs, and he has preserved an abridgement of 
Hasan-i Sabbah’s reformulation of the doctrine of ta'līm. 

The Shi'a had from early on held that Muslims had no right to rely on their 
own arbitrary decisions in spiritual matters and that they needed to base their 
understanding of religious truths on the teaching (ta lim) of proper authorities, 
that is to say true imams, who, according to the Shr'a, are designated by divine 
ordinance and not by human choice, as in the case of the Prophet himself. This was 
essentially the crux of the Shri doctrine of ta‘lim, the teaching in religion which 
could be undertaken only by authoritative teachers in every age. And for Shi'a, 
only their divinely appointed, sinless and infallible ‘Alid imams, who possessed 
the special religious knowledge or “ilm, were qualified to perform the spiritual 
functions of such guides or teachers. As explained by al-Shahrastānī, Hasan-i 
Sabbah reformulated the Shri doctrine of ta‘lim in a series of four propositions, 
translated by al-Shahrastani from Persian into Arabic with the title of al-Fusül 
al-arba‘a. These propositions, which took the form ofa critique of the traditional 
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statement of the doctrine, in effect aimed to prove that only the Ismā'īlī imam 
fulfilled the role of the authoritative teacher after the Prophet. 

In the first proposition, Hasan reaffirmed the need of men for an authority 
or teacher (mu‘allim) and the inadequacy of human reason ('agl) by itself in 
enabling men to understand religious truths and to know God. This proposi- 
tion also aimed at refuting the position of those, notably the philosophers, who 
believed in the adequacy of reason and independent human judgement in com- 
prehending the ultimate truth. In the second proposition, Hasan argued, in line 
with the traditional Shri position, that the required teacher must be authoritative 
or trustworthy (sadiq). He stated, in opposition to the position of the Sunnis, 
that there must be only one single divinely appointed arbiter, the true imam, in 
every age. Here, the single authoritative sanctioned teacher (mu ‘allim-i sadiq) of 
the Shris was set against the multiplicity of religious scholars (‘ulama’) who were 
accepted as guides and teachers by the Sunni Muslims in every age. The third 
proposition brought out the dilemma faced by the ordinary Shi‘is themselves, 
ie. that the identification of the sole authoritative teacher at any time required 
the demonstration of his authority, which was possible only on the basis of some 
further authority whose own authority must be demonstrated, and so on. In the 
fourth proposition, Hasan attempted to solve this dilemma by reformulating the 
whole question in such a manner as to arrive at the desired result. He held that the 
authority ofthe required teacher could be known not through something beyond 
itself but through the very nature of knowledge, in which Hasan recognized a 
dialectical principle. Emphasizing that all true knowledge requires a contrast 
of two opposites which can be recognized only through one another, Hasan 
then proceeded to apply this dialectical principle to the relationship between the 
individual person who wished to know and the authoritative teacher whom he 
must discover. The individual's reasoning enabled him to realize his need for 
the recognition of an authoritative teacher, but it did not by itself determine 
who that teacher was, nor did it lead him to the ultimate truth. On the other 
hand, the claimant to the position of final authority, the imam, did not need to 
prove his claims by resorting to any proof beyond himself. But a conjunction 
of the individual's reasoning and the authoritative teacher solved the dilemma. 
The individual's reasoning did, as noted, indicate his need for the teaching of an 
authoritative teacher, the imam. And when reasoning had reached this point, the 
imam could then present himself as satisfying this very need. Accordingly, the 
true imam did not seek extrinsic proofs for his authority or imamate, which was 
proved only by his own existence. Indeed it was through his very existence that 
the true imam could fulfil the need which only reasoning can demonstrate. For 
Hasan-i Sabbah, this imam, who did not need to resort to miracles or refer to 
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his ancestry, was the Isma‘ili imam, whose very being and claims were sufficient 
proofs of his legitimacy. 

The doctrine of ta‘lim presented by Hasan-i Sabbah was both more rigorous 
and more self-sufficient than the traditional Shri view on the subject. In his 
argumentation, Hasan consistently emphasized the role of the imam, with the 
Prophet as a link in the logical chain from God to imam. This doctrine, stressing 
the autonomous teaching authority of each imam in his time, became the central 
doctrine of the early Nizari Isma‘ilis, also serving as a powerful ideological tool 
in the hands of the Nizari community of later times. Meanwhile, in the absence 
of an accessible imam, the community authority depended on his hujja, and 
Hasan himself, as noted, was recognized as that hujja. The doctrine of ta‘lim, as 
restated by Hasan-i Sabbah, became so central to early Nizari thought that the 
followers of the Nizari da‘wa came to be known as the Ta‘limiyya. This reformu- 
lated doctrine of ta‘lim, which also denied the legitimacy of the ‘Abbasid caliph 
as the spiritual spokesman of Muslims, produced an official reaction from the 
* Abbasid-Sunni establishment. Many Sunni theologians and jurists responded 
to the new intellectual challenge posed by the Persian Isma'ilis and attacked their 
doctrine of ta‘lim. Al-Ghazali, as noted, was the foremost and probably the ear- 
liest Sunni scholar in this group. He wrote several treatises against the Isma‘ilis 
and paid special attention to refuting the doctrine of ta‘lim in his al-Mustazhiri, 
commissioned by the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mustazhir. 

The remaining years of Hasan-i Sabbah’s life, after 511/1118, were essentially 
peaceful and devoted to consolidating the Nizari state which he, more than anyone 
else, had worked to create. Hasan recaptured some of the castles which Shirgir 
had seized in Rüdbar and evidently even intensified the da‘wa in many regions 
like ‘Iraq, Adharbayjan, Mazandaran, Gilan and Khurasan. The sources attribute 
the Nizari successes of this period and the subsequent decades, at least partially, 
to Sanjar’s tolerance towards the Nizaris. Indeed, Sanjar seems to have sought 
peaceful relations with the Nizaris, allegedly procured by a dagger which Hasan-i 
Sabbah contrived to have thrust into the floor beside the sultan’s bed. Juwayni 
also relates seeing several of Sanjar's manshirs or decrees at the Alamut library, 
in which the Saljūg sultan conciliated the Nizārīs and sought their friendship.*° 
The Persian chroniclers also state that Sanjar gave the Nizārīs an annual pension 
of 3,000—4,000 dinars from the taxes on the lands belonging to them in the region 
of Qümis, in addition to allowing them to levy a toll on travellers passing beneath 
Girdkūh.*” 

It seems that Hasan-i Sabbah also reinvigorated the Nizārī cause in Egypt 
during his final years. Hasan’s intensive activities in Fatimid Egypt date to around 
515/1121, the year of the assassination of al-Afdal, who had dispossessed Nizar 
of his rights to the imamate. According to the Nizari sources used by our Persian 
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historians, this act was carried out by three fidā īs from Aleppo. On receiving 
this news at Alamūt, Hasan ordered the Nizārīs to celebrate for seven days and 
nights.** Al-Afdals successor to the Fātimid vizierate, al-Ma'mūn, as noted, 
had to adopt tight security measures against agents who were then reportedly 
being sent from Alamūt to Egypt. Many such agents were arrested. Soon after, in 
516/1122, the Fātimid regime deemed it necessary to hold a public assembly in 
defence of the rights ofal-Musta'lī and al-Āmir to the imamate, as against those 
of Nizār, an assembly which led to the issuing of the epistle entitled al-Hidāya al- 
Āmiriyya. Ibn Muyassar, who relates these details indicating the apprehension of 
the Fātimids concerning Nizārī activities in Egypt and Syria, also mentions that at 
about the same time al-Ma’mun had a long letter issued by the Fatimid chancery, 
in Ibn al-Sayrafi’s writing, urging Hasan-i Sabbah in harsh terms to renounce 
his support of the Nizārī cause.*” The Nizari activities in Egypt, however, do not 
seem to have continued for long, while relations between the Nizariyya and the 
Musta‘lawiyya, who themselves soon split into the Hafiziyya and the Tayyibiyya, 
continued to deteriorate. 

Hasan-i Sabbah fell ill early in the month of Rabr II 518/May 1124. Feeling 
that his end was near, he made careful arrangements for the future leadership 
of the Nizari community. He called for his lieutenant at Lamasar, Kiya Buzurg- 
Ummid, and designated him as his successor. At the same time, Hasan appointed 
three senior Nizaris to what may be viewed as a council of advisers for assisting 
Buzurg-Ummid in conducting the affairs of the Nizari state and community as 
well as the da‘wa until such time as the imam himself appeared. These advisers 
were Dihdar Abt ‘Ali Ardistani, a veteran da‘ who had once rescued Hasan 
from a difficult situation at Alamüt, Hasan Adam Qasrani, and Kiya Ba Ja far, 
the commander of the Nizàri forces who died soon afterward in 519/1125.?? The 
da‘ Abu ‘Ali was singled out for the affairs of the da‘wa. Hasan died at the age 
of about seventy towards the end of Rabī II 518/middle of June 1124. 

Hasan-i Sabbah was a remarkable man. An organizer and a political strategist 
of unrivalled capability, he was at the same time a learned theologian, philosopher 
and astronomer who led an ascetic life. Several examples of his asceticism and 
harshness have been cited by our Persian historians. He was evidently equally 
strict with friend and foe, and uncompromising in his austere religious lifestyle, 
which he imposed on the Nizàri community, especially in Rüdbar. In particular, 
he insisted on the observance of the Islamic religious duty of al-amr bi'l-ma'rüf 
wa l-nahy ‘an al-munkar, or ‘commanding right and forbidding wrong. During 
all his thirty-four years spent at Alamūt, Hasan evidently never descended from 
the castle, and he is said to have left his living quarters only twice to mount 
the roof-top. During that period, nobody drank wine openly in Alamüt, and the 
playing of musical instruments was forbidden. Hasan sent his wife and daughters 
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to Girdkth where they earned a simple living by spinning; they never returned 
to Alamūt. He had both his sons, Ustād Husayn and Muhammad, executed.”! 
Muhammad guilt was wine-drinking, while Ustad Husayn had been suspected 
of complicity in the murder of the da‘ Husayn Qa ini in Quhistan, a suspicion 
which later proved unfounded. In his modest quarters at Alamut, Hasan devoted 
his time to reading, writing and administering the affairs of the Nizaricommunity. 
He was the first Nizari leader to have been regarded as the hujja of the hidden 
Nizari imam. He maintained a sense of purpose and dedication despite serious 
setbacks, and saw the independent Nizari da‘wa and state he had founded through 
turbulent years. Possessing exceptional leadership qualities and charisma, Hasan’s 
personality offered a rallying point for other Nizaris. He was highly revered by 
the Nizaris, who called him Sayyidna, or ‘our master’. Hasan’s mausoleum in 
Rudbar became a shrine for the Nizaris, who made regular pilgrimages to the 
site until it was destroyed by the Mongols. 


Buzurg-Ummid and the Nizari—Saljtiq stalemate 


On Ķasan-i Sabbāh's death, Kiyā Buzurg-Ummīd was installed at Alamūt as dā 7 
of Daylam and head of the Nizari da‘wa and state.”” The da‘t Abu ‘Ali Ardistani 
immediately set off for various Nizari castles and obtained their allegiance to 
the new leader. Buzurg-Ummid’s leadership was not challenged by any segment 
of the community, which must have been rather difficult for the quarrelling 
Saljüqs to understand. Ruling for fourteen years (518—532/1124-1138), Buzurg- 
Ummid maintained the policies of his predecessor and succeeded in further 
strengthening the Nizari state, despite a renewed Saljtiq offensive. He, too, was a 
capable administrator and military strategist, and was furthermore well placed 
in northern Persia, being a native of Rūdbār. He was not, however, related by 
marriage to the local Caspian rulers, as believed by some earlier authorities. It was 
a sister of Kiya Buzurg al-Da‘iila’l-Haqqb. al-Hadi (d. ca.551/1156), a Zaydi‘Alid 
ruler of Daylaman, and not the Isma'ili Buzurg-Ummid's sister, who was married 
to Hazarasf b. Fakhr al-Dawla Namawar, the Badüspanid ruler of Rustamdar and 
Rüyan. The latter's son Kayka'üs (d. 560/1164—1165), who adhered to Zaydi 
Shrism and ruled for thirty-seven years, was hostile towards the Nizaris. On the 
other hand, Hazàrasf's grandson, Hazarasf b. Shahrnüsh (d. 586/1190), another 
Badüspanid ruler, cultivated friendly relations with the Nizaris. Again, it was 
the Zaydi Kiya Buzurg, and not Buzurg-Ummid, who married a daughter of 
Shah Ghazi Rustam b. ‘Ala’ al-Dawla ‘Ali, who later became the Bawandid ruler 
of Mazandaran and Gilàn (534—558/1140-1163). Shah Ghazi became an enemy 
of the Nizārīs, after the Nizārī assassination in 537/1142 of his son Girdbàzü, 
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who had been sent to Khurāsān to serve Sanjar, while the Nizārī fidā īs made 
unsuccessful attempts on Shah Ghazi himself. This Bawandid ruler cooperated 
with the Saljüqs and fought the Nizaris on numerous occasions. He attacked 
Alamūt in vain several times, but eventually succeeded in seizing the castles of 
Mihrin and Mansüraküh in Qümis from the Nizaris. Another of Shāh Ghāzīs 
daughters was married to Shahrnüsh b. Hazarasf b. Namàwar, the Badüspanid 
ruler who reigned contemporaneously with Buzurg-Ummīd. Shahrnūsh seems 
to have maintained cordial relations with the Nizārīs and Buzurg-Ummīd.” 

Buzurg-Ummīd was confronted with the enmity of the local amīrs from the 
very beginning of his reign, and in 518/1124 some 700 Nizārīs were massa- 
cred in Amid in Diyar Bakr.”* In 520/1126, two years after his accession, the 
Saljüqs launched new attacks against the Nizari strongholds in both Rüdbar 
and Quhistan, probably to test the leadership capabilities of Hasan-i Sabbah's 
successor. Sultan Sanjar had not sanctioned any anti-Nizari activity for almost 
two decades, which may reflect the existence of some sort of truce between the 
Saljūgs and the Nizaris. However, he now decided to confront the Nizārīs, and a 
large army, commanded by his vizier, was sent against Turaythith in Ouhistān, 
as well as against Bayhag and Tarz in the district of Nīshāpūr, with orders to 
massacre the Nizārīs of those localities and pillage their properties.” This expe- 
dition despatched from Khurasan eventually withdrew without accomplishing 
much. An expedition sent in 520 AH by Sultan Mahmud to Rudbar, under the 
command of Shirgir’s nephew Asil, was even less successful, and was defeated 
and driven back by the Nizaris. A second Saljüq attack in the same year was sim- 
ilarly repelled by the Nizārīs of Rüdbar, who captured one of the enemy's amirs, 
Tamurtughan. The latter was kept as a prisoner at Alamüt for some time before 
being released at Sanjar's request. In spite of these entanglements, the Nizari 
position in Rüdbar was actually strengthened during the earliest years of Buzurg- 
Ummid’s reign. Several fortresses were seized in the area, including Manstra and 
others in Taliqan, while a few castles were built, such as Sa'adatküh, and most sig- 
nificantly Maymundiz, a major stronghold which began to be erected in Rabf I 
520/April 1126.” In eastern Persia, too, the Nizaris continued to be active. In 
521/1127, the fidā ts killed Mu‘in al-Din Abt Nasr Ahmad, the Saljiiq vizier who 
had persuaded Sanjar to take action against the Nizaris, having himself led the 
expedition to Quhistan.”” And in 523/1129, the Quhistàni Nizaris were able to 
mobilize and send an army to Sistàn.?* 

By Jumada I 523/May 1129, Sultan Mahmüd found it expedient to enter into 
peace negotiations with the Nizaris, and for this purpose invited Alamüt to send 
an envoy to Isfahan. Buzurg-Ummid despatched Khwaja Muhammad Nasihi 
Shahrastani. But the discussions proved abortive as the Nizari emissary and a 
colleague were lynched upon leaving the Saljiq court by some of the townspeople. 
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The sultan disclaimed all responsibility, also rejecting Buzurg- Ummid’s demand 
to punish the culprits. Soon afterwards, the Nizaris took their own revenge and 
attacked Qazwin, killing a number of persons and taking much booty. This 
marked the beginning of a long-lasting enmity between the Qazwinis and their 
neighbouring Nizaris of Alamut, which often manifested itself in open warfare. 
Subsequently, Sultan Mahmüd made another unsuccessful raid on the Alamut 
district, while an army sent from ‘Iraq against Lamasar failed to accomplish 
much.” 

Sultan Mahmūd died in 525/1131 and his succession was disputed by his 
brothers and son, Da'üd, giving the Nizaris another respite. It was during this 
period that the Persian Nizaris directed their attention to the Caspian region, 
where the Bāwandids of Māzandarān had become their active enemy and the 
local Zaydīs had hindered the spread of their influence in northern Persia. The 
Nizaris achieved a great triumph in dealing with Abu Hashim ‘Alawi, who claimed 
the imamate of the Zaydis in Daylam and had adherents as far as Khurasan.'"° 
Buzurg-Ummid sent the Zaydi leader a letter of advice, but Abt Hashim persisted 
in accusing the Nizaris of unbelief and heresy. In Muharram 526 AH, an army 
was sent from Alamüt to Gilàn against Abü Hàshim, who had gathered a force of 
his own. The Zaydis were defeated and Abū Hāshim was captured and brought 
to Alamüt, where the Nizaris held disputations with him. According to the Nizari 
chronicler of the reign of Buzurg-Ummid, Abü Hashim eventually renounced 
his claim to the imamate and expressed his willingness to convert to Isma‘ilism. 
He was later executed. 

During the remaining years of Buzurg- Ummid’s reign, the Persian Nizaris fur- 
ther consolidated their position and made a few more raids on Qazwin and more 
distant areas such as Georgia in the Caucasus. At the same time, the Nizari dais 
spread the da‘wa in different regions, and the fida’is removed a few more promi- 
nent Nizari enemies, including the Fatimid caliph al-Amir and the‘ Abbasid caliph 
al-Mustarshid.'”' On Tughril b. Muhammad's death in 529/1134, his brother 
Mas'üd had succeeded to the Saljüq sultanate in western Persia, Adharbayjàn 
and ‘Iraq. Sultan Mas'üd ruled relatively unchallenged with Sanjar's support for 
eighteen years (529—547/1134—1152). From the very beginning of his rule, how- 
ever, the ‘ Abbasid caliph al-Mustarshid, aiming to assert his independence from 
the Saljüqs, refused to recognize Mas' üd's authority and declined to name him 
in the khutba at Baghdad. As a result, al-Mustarshid and Mas'üd soon engaged 
in battle near Hamadan. The ‘Abbasid caliph was defeated and taken as a pris- 
oner to Marāgha, where he was treated respectfully by Sultan Mas'üd on Sanjar's 
request. It was at Maragha that a band of fida"is, probably with Saljüq collusion, 
found the opportunity to enter al-Mustarshid's pavilion and stab him to death 
in Dhu'l-Qa' da 529/August 1135. 
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Further Nizari activities in Syria 


In Syria, meanwhile, the Nizaris had survived their débacle of 507/1113. During 
the second phase of their initial efforts to establish themselves in Syria, the Nizaris 
no longer used Aleppo as the base of their operations, but instead they soon came 


to concentrate their activities in southern Syria." 


Buteven in Aleppo, the Nizārīs 
retained some foothold for a while longer and established friendly relations with 
Īlghāzī, the Artugid ruler of Mārdīn and Mayyāfārigīn who gained possession 
of Aleppo in 512/1118. In 512 AH, their enemy Ibn Badr’, who was then fleeing 
Aleppo, was killed by the Nizari fida s. ? In 514/1120, the Nizaris of Aleppo were 
strong enough to demand a small castle known as Qal‘at al-Sharīf from Īlghāzī. 
Instead of ceding it or refusing the demand, Ilghazi had the castle demolished in 
haste, pretending to have ordered this action earlier. The gādī Ibn al-Khashshab, 
who conducted the demolition and was involved in the massacre of the Nizaris in 
Aleppo, was murdered in 519/1125. The end of Nizari power in Aleppo, however, 
came in 517/1124, when Balak, Ilghazi’s nephew and new governor of the city, 
arrested the local representative of Bahram, the chief da t ofthe Syrian Nizàris, and 
ordered the expulsion of the Nizaris, who sold their properties and departed from 
Aleppo.’ The following year, the inhabitants of Amid massacred a large number 
of the local Nizaris. It seems that Bahram had succeeded to the leadership of the 
Syrian Nizaris soon after Abu Tahir’s execution in 507 AH. Like his predecessors, 
Bahram was a Persian, the nephew of al-Asadabadi, a high Saljiiq official who was 
executed as a Nizari in Baghdad in 494/1101 on Barkiyaruq’s order. Bahram had 
subsequently fled from ‘Iraq to Syria, where he became active as a dāt. Shortly 
after the massacre of the Nizaris of Aleppo, Bahram, now chief da‘, transferred 
the centre of the da‘wa activities to southern Syria. For a while he lived under 
different guises and conducted the da‘wa secretly in various localities, according 
to Ibn al-Qalanisi, the contemporary chronicler of Damascus. ^ 

By 520/1126, Nizārī activities were revived in southern Syria and Bahram’s 
influence was noteworthy in Damascus and other localities. In the same year, 
Bahram apparently had a hand in the murder of Aq Sunqur al-Bursuqi, the gov- 
ernor of Mawsil and an enemy of the Isma‘ilis.'°° Already in 519 AH, when Dam- 
ascus was threatened by the Franks, the Nizaris were in a position to send armed 
groups from Hims and elsewhere, who according to Ibn al-Qalanisi were noted for 
their courage, to join the troops of Tughtigin in what was an unsuccessful attack 
on the Crusaders." Bahram appeared openly in Damascus in 520/1126, with 
a letter of recommendation from Ilghazi. Whilst in Aleppo, Bahrām had estab- 
lished friendly relations with Ilghazi, who himself had an understanding with 
Tughtigin. The Turkish atabeg of Damascus received Bahram with honour and 
gave him official protection, further enhancing the position of the Nizaris there. 
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At the same time, Bahram found an influential and reliable ally in Tughtigin’s 
vizier Abu ‘Ali Tahir b. Sa‘d al-Mazdaqani. In pursuance of the established Nizari 
strategy, Bahram demanded to be given a castle, which he could use as a base 
of operations. In Dhu'l-Qa' da 520 AH, Tughtigin ceded the Isma‘ilis the fron- 
tier fortress of Baniyas, on the border with the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, 
which was then menaced by the Franks.'’® Enjoying the continued support of 
al-Mazdaqani, Bahram was also given a building in Damascus which he used 
as a mission house (dar al-da‘wa) and local headquarters. Henceforth, Bahram 
preached the Nizari da‘wa openly. He despatched da‘s in all directions and won 
an increasing number of converts among both the urban people and the peas- 
antry. Meanwhile, he fortified Baniyas, his residence, and gathered a large group 
of followers there. From Baniyas, the Nizaris embarked on further military and 
da‘wa activities, attempting to spread their influence in the surrounding country. 
In their systematic raids, the Nizaris seem to have captured a number of places. 
However, their success in southern Syria too was to be short-lived. 

The Wadi al-Taym, in the region of Hasbayya to the north of Baniyas and 
on the western side of Mount Hermon, offered favourable opportunities for 
Nizari activities. Inhabited mostly by Druzes, Nusayris and bedouin tribes, this 
valley had in fact attracted the attention of Bahram, who came to be suspected 
of the murder of Baraq b. Jandal, a local tribal chief. In 522/1128, Bahram set 
out from Baniyas at the head of his Nizari troops to occupy the Wadi al-Taym. 
But Dahhak b. Jandal, Baraq’s brother and sworn avenger, had already made 
sufficient preparations to confront Bahram. In a fierce battle, the Nizaris were 
defeated and Bahram was killed, and his head and hands were taken to Cairo, 
where the bearer was generously rewarded. "° With this defeat and Tughtigin’s 
death earlier in the same year 522 AH, the Nizārī fortunes began to experience a 
reversal in southern Syria. 

Bahram was succeeded as chief dà^ in Syria by another Persian, Isma‘il al- 
“Ajami, who stayed at Baniyas and maintained the policies of his predecessor. 
Al-Mazdagānī, who had been retained as vizier by Tughtigin's son and successor 
Tàj al-Mulük Büri (522—526/1128—1132), continued to support the da^: Isma'il 
and the Nizaris. But Büri waited for the right opportunity to rid himself of al- 
Mazdagānī and the Nizārīs, being spurred on towards these objectives by the 
prefect of Damascus, Mufarrij b. al-Hasan b. al-Süfi, and the city’s military gov- 
ernor, Yüsuf b. Firüz. Al-Mazdaqani was murdered in Ramadan 523/September 
1129, and this was followed by a general massacre of the Nizaris in Damascus, 
similar to the anti-Nizari reaction of the Aleppines after the death of Ridwan. 
The town militia (ahdath) and the mob, supported by the predominantly Sunni 
inhabitants of Damascus, turned on the Nizaris, killing more than 6000 people 
and pillaging their properties. Their dar al-da‘wa was also destroyed and some 
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Nizārīs were crucified on the wall of Damascus, including a freedman called 
Shādhī al-Khādim, a disciple of Abū Tāhir in Aleppo and, according to Ibn al- 
Oalānisī, the root of all the trouble.!!° Following this massacre, and realizing the 
untenability of his position at Baniyas, the da‘7 Isma‘il surrendered the fortress 
to the Franks, who were advancing on Damascus, and fled together with some 
of his associates to the Frankish territories. Isma‘il died soon afterwards, at the 
beginning of 524/1130, in exile among the Franks. 

These developments marked another transitional period of disarray and dis- 
organization in the Nizari da‘wa activities in Syria, bringing to an end the second 
stage in the earliest history of the Syrian Nizaris. In the meantime, Buri and 
his chief officers had taken elaborate precautions against the vengeance of the 
Nizaris. Nevertheless, in Jumada I 525/May 1131, Biri was struck down by two 
fida’is sent from Alamūt who had disguised themselves as Turkish soldiers." 
He died of his wounds a year later, but the Nizaris never recovered their position 
in Damascus. During the same period, the rivalry between the Nizari and the 
Musta‘lian Isma‘ilis had intensified in Syria, necessitating the public assembly 
of 516/1122 in Cairo in the defence of the rights of al-Musta‘li and al-Amir to 
the imamate. The Nizaris were accused of the murder of their arch-enemy al- 
Afdal in 515/1121, while the Fatimid regime rejoiced at receiving Bahram’s head 
in Cairo. Henceforth, Isma‘ilism weakened in Egypt, while the bulk of the Syr- 
ian Isma‘ilis rapidly rallied to the side of the Nizari da‘wa. There do not seem to 
have occurred any major confrontations between the Nizaris, entrenched in their 
mountain strongholds in Persia and Syria, and the Hafiziyya and the Tayyibiyya, 
restricted respectively to Egypt and Yaman. 

In contrast to the first two stages, the Syrian Nizaris succeeded during the 
third phase of their earliest history, lasting some two decades after their defeat of 
523/1129 in Damascus, in finally acquiring a number of permanent strongholds. 
During this period, they directed their efforts to the Jabal Bahra’, a mountain- 
ous region between Hama and the coastline southwest of the Jabal al-Summaq, 
which was inhabited by Nusayris and possessed a number of castles suitable as 
dar al-hijras for the Nizaris. Few details are known about the Syrian Nizaris 
and their da‘is during this third phase, when they transferred their activities 
outside the cities. It seems that they, including those who had taken refuge in 
Frankish territories, recovered swiftly from their setback in Damascus. They were 
soon reorganized under the leadership of the da‘ Isma‘il al-‘Ajami’s successor, 
Abu’l-Fath, and effectively penetrated the Jabal Bahra’, in the aftermath of the 
Crusaders’ failure to establish themselves there. In 527/1132-1133 the Nizaris 
came into possession of their first fortress in the Jabal Bahra’ by purchasing 
Qadmüs from the Muslim lord of Kahf, Sayf al-Mulk b. 'Amrün, who, with the 


assistance of the Nusayris, had recovered it from the Franks the previous year." 
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10. The castle of Masyaf 


From Qadmiüs, which became one of their major strongholds and often served 
as the residence of their chief dā“, the Syrian Nizārīs extended their dominion 
in the region.'!’ Shortly afterwards, Mūsā, another of the Banū "Amrūn and a 
son of Sayf al-Mulk, sold Kahf itself to the Nizaris, to prevent it from falling into 
the hands of his cousins in the course ofa succession dispute. In 531/1136-1137, 
the Frankish occupants of Khariba were driven out by the local Nizaris, who 
subsequently regained control of that castle after being temporarily dislodged by 
Ibn Salah, the Zangid governor of Hama. In 535/1140—1141, the Nizaris captured 
Masyaf, their most important stronghold in Syria, by killing Sunqur, who held 
it on behalf of the Bani Mungidh of Shayzar.''* Masyaf, situated about forty 
kilometres to the west of Hama, subsequently became the usual headquarters of 
the chief da‘ of the Syrian Nizaris. Around the same time, the Nizaris captured 
several other castles in the Jabal Bahra’, including Khawabi, Rusafa, Maniqa and 
Qulay‘a, which became collectively designated as the qila* al-da'wa.!'^ As noted, 
William of Tyre, writing a few decades later, puts the number of these castles at 
ten and the Nizari population of the region at 60,000. 

Thus, inless than twenty years after their defeatin Damascus, the Syrian Nizaris 
had succeeded in establishing a network of mountain fortresses and consolidating 
their position despite the hostility of the local Sunni rulers and the threats posed 
by the Crusaders, who were active in the adjacent areas belonging to the Latin 
states of Antioch and Tripoli. As in Persia, however, the Nizaris of Syria were 
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11. The castle of Khawābī 





12. The castle of Kahf 
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content to be a local power controlling a particular territory and enjoying for 
some time an independent status. The sources relate only a few scanty details on 
the relations between the Syrian Nizaris and the outside world during this period 
when the sectaries were chiefly preoccupied with consolidating themselves in the 
Jabal Bahra’. 

The Syrian Nizaris had always been apprehensive of the Turkish rulers of 
Mawsil, who held a strategic region along the line of communication between 
the Syrian and Persian centres of their community and state. When Zangi b. Aq 
Sungur (521-541/1127—1146), the Saljūg governor of Mawsil, took Aleppo in 
522/1128, the Syrian Nizaris became even more threatened. In 543/1148, Zangi’s 
son and successor Nur al-Din Mahmiid (541—569/1146—1174) abolished the Shī ī 
forms of prayer hitherto used in Aleppo, which amounted to an open declaration 


1.!'° It is therefore not 


of war on the Ismā'īlīs and the Aleppine Shr'is in genera 
surprising that in the following year, a contingent of Nizàris assisted Raymond 
of Antioch in his campaign against Nur al-Din. The Isma‘ili commander, ‘Ali b. 
Wafa’, and Raymond were amongst those who perished in the fighting in Safar 
544/June 1149 at Inab.!!” 

Only two assassinations attributed to the Nizaris are recorded for this period. In 
543/1149, two fida'is murdered Dabhak b. Jandal, the tribal chief of the Wadi al- 
Taym, who had earlier inflicted a severe defeat on the Nizaris, killing Bahram.''® 
And in 547/1152, a band of fida’is attacked and killed Count Raymond II of 
Tripoli, together with Ralph of Merle and another knight who at the time were 
accompanying the count to the gates of Tripoli.''? The motives behind the murder 
of Raymond II, the first Frankish dignitary targeted by the Nizaris, were never 
revealed. The Christians of Tripoli in a frenzy of revenge attacked the Syrians, and 
the Templars raided the Syrian Nizaris. It was probably from that time that the 
Syrian Nizaris were obliged to pay an annual tribute to the Templar military order. 
The Templars and the Hospitallers, founded in 1113 and 1119 respectively, were 
military orders of knights. Acting rather autonomously and accountable only 
to the pope, they provided military assistance to the Crusaders in the Frankish 
states and also guarded the pilgrim routes of the Holy Land. These two military 
orders had large and well-organized fighting forces at their disposal and also 
possessed numerous castles in the vicinity of the Nizari fortresses in the Jabal 
Bahra’. 

By the end of Buzurg-Ummid’s rule, the Nizaris had clearly established an 
independent state of their own. The scattered territories of this state consisted 
primarily of two areas in Persia, namely, Rüdbar and a large tract of Quhistan, as 
wellas the southern part of the Jabal Bahra’ in Syria. The capital of this state, where 
the Persian leader of the Nizari community resided, was normally at Alamut, and 
less frequently at other fortresses of Radbar. The Nizari territory in Quhistan was 
extensive, though not continuous, and it included several towns and fortresses. 
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The Ouhistānī Nizaris owned the authority of a single chief, sometimes called 
muhtasham, who was appointed from Alamüt and usually resided in Tūn, Oā'in, 
or in the castle of Mu’minabad, in the vicinity of Birjand. The Nizaris soon lost 
their strongholds in the eastern Alburz, but they retained two other scattered 
tracts of territory in Persia. In Qumis, they held on to Girdküh and a few other 
isolated fortresses near Damghan. The Persian Nizaris also held some fortresses 
in the cental Zagros, in the region of Luristan, which they had probably acquired 
after losing Arrajan and other castles in the southern Zagros. In Syria, they 
controlled the southern Jabal Bahra’ region from their fortresses. Their chief, 
residing normally at Masyaf or Kahf, was appointed from Alamüt. For some 
time the Nizari community included not only those living in Nizari territories, 
but also a significant number of Nizaris in other Persian and Syrian towns and 
villages. However, gradually the Nizaris came to be located chiefly in their own 
territories, though smaller numbers continued to be found in the Jazr district 
of Syria, and in parts of Quhistan and Sistan not under Nizari rule. At the same 
time, there were non-Isma‘ilis, including Sunnis, Imāmīs, Zaydis and Nusayris, 
living in the areas held by the Nizārīs. The Nizārī state had its own mint and 
supreme head, who acted as an independent territorial ruler and was generally 
accepted as such by others. This was clearly demonstrated already in 530/1136 
when a certain Saljūg arnīr, Yarangush (Yarnagash), dislodged from his iqta‘ by 
the Khwarazmians, took refuge at Alamüt. Although this amir had been an enemy 
of the Nizārīs, Buzurg-Ummid declined to deliver him to the Khwārazmshāh, a 
Saljüq vassal who himself had been friendly with the Nizaris, declaring that he 
would not betray a man who had taken asylum with him. 

The Nizārī territories were separated from one another by long distances, and 
yet the Nizari state maintained a remarkable cohesion and sense of unity both 
internally and against the outside world, which could not have been enforced 
by military power or centralization of authority alone. Indeed, each territory 
enjoyed a certain degree of independence and initiative in conducting its local 
affairs, while they all shared a common purpose and acted in unison vis-à-vis 
the outside world. The Nizari groups, differing in their regional conditions and 
problems, nevertheless shared a common heritage and sense of mission. Highly 
disciplined and dedicated to their community, they continued to manifest a 
strong sense of solidarity in maintaining their independence from the surround- 
ing Turkish rulers. Consequently, the most drastic changes of policy initiated at 
Alamūt were accepted throughout the Nizari community. Similarly, the Nizari 
territories readily acknowledged the supreme leadership of the central head of 
their state, while the Quhistani and Syrian Nizaris accepted the authority of their 
local chiefs designated by Alamüt. The tradition of centralization of author- 
ity in the Isma‘ili community and hierarchism in the da‘wa organization were 
obviously effective antecedents contributing to the cohesion of the Nizaris, but 
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doubtless the common vision of the community also played an important part. 
The Nizārīs maintained a strong sense of their mission, and even after failing in 
their initial struggle against the Saljūgs they continued to dedicate themselves to 
preparing the way for the general rule of the Nizari Isma'ili imam. As a result, 
the Nizari state manifested a stability rarely encountered at the time in similarly 
situated principalities of the Muslim world. Most of the lords of Alamüt had long 
reigns, and there seem to have been no succession disputes in the state, whether 
the community was led by a da‘, or later, by an imam. 

The Nizārī community of the Alamūt period, comprised of highlanders and 
mountain dwellers, villagers, and urban groups living in small towns, maintained 
a sophisticated outlook and placed a high value on intellectual activities, encour- 
aged by the local sense of initiative in the main Nizārī territories. In Alamūt, 
Quhistan, and Syria, the Nizaris established impressive libraries, containing not 
only religious literature of all sorts, including Isma‘ili works, but also scientific 
tracts and equipment. The Nizaris seem to have been interested in different 
branches of learning, and the vitality of their community was reinforced by the 
continuing arrival ofa certain number of outsiders at their centres. Eminent Mus- 
lim scholars availed themselves of the Nizari libraries and patronage of learning 
and some of them even embraced Isma'ilism at least temporarily. In sum, as 
Hodgson has observed, the vigour and stability of the Nizari state can only in 
part be attributed to the specific methods of struggle used by them or to the 
genius of the earliest Nizari leaders in Persia. Nizari solidarity under outside 
pressure, total dedication to their mission, a strong sense of initiative among the 
local groups, and the special appeal of the movement to outstanding individuals 
in Muslim society also played a part.'”° 


Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummid 


Kiya Buzurg-Ummid died in Jumada I 532/February 1138, and was buried next to 
Hasan-i Sabbah, where his tomb was piously visited until the end of the Alamūt 
period. Buzurg- Ummid was succeeded at Alamüt by his son Muhammad, whom 
he had designated as heir only three days before his death.'*! Muhammad readily 
received the allegiance of all the Nizārī territories, and henceforth hereditary 
central leadership became established in the Nizari state. 

The Nizari—Saljiiq stalemate continued during Muhammad's long reign (532— 
557/1138—1162). In the earlier years of his reign, the area under the control 
of Alamūt was actually extended in Daylaman and Gilan, where several new 
fortresses were acquired or constructed. Amongst such mountain castles, the 
Nizari chroniclers, notably the ra’is Hasan b. Salah Munshi Birjandi, quoted by 
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our Persian historians, mention Sa‘adatkih, Mubarakkth and Firüzküh. These 
castles were acquired chiefly through the efforts of a Nizari commander called 
Kiya Muhammad b. ‘Ali Khusraw Firtiz, who led expeditions from Alamit and 
was subsequently appointed as commandant of some of the new fortresses. 
During these years, the Nizari operations were sometimes led by Kiya ‘Ali (d. 
538/1144), Muhammad b. Buzurg- Ummid's brother. The Nizàris are reported to 
have extended their influence to Georgia (Gurjistan), where they carried on some 
da‘wa activities as well. They also made a major effort to penetrate an entirely 
new region, Ghür, to the east of Quhistan, in present-day central Afghanistan. It 
seems that the Nizari da‘wa was established in that region around 550/1155 at the 
request of the Ghirid ruler ‘Ala al-Din Husayn Jahansüz (544—556/1149—1161). 
But soon after ‘Ala’ al-Din’s death, his son and successor Sayf al-Din Muhammad 


(d. 558/1163) massacred the Nizari da ‘is despatched from Alamüt, as well as their 
converts in Ghür.' 

As a territorial power, the Nizaris were now mainly involved in minor quarrels 
with their immediate neighbours. The Nizari chroniclers of Muhammad’s reign 
pay special attention to these local conflicts, especially the continuing series of 
raids and counter-raids between Rūdbār and Oazwīn, providing details on the 
number of sheep, cows and other booty taken on each occasion. Although the 
Nizārīs continued to maintain a strong sense of their mission even during this 
period of stalemate, the days of the great Nizari revolt had clearly ended and the 
vigorous campaigns of the earliest years of Nizari history had now turned into 
petty local entanglements. 

As a result of these changed circumstances, the Nizaris now targeted fewer 
prominent enemies. The first one in this period was another‘ Abbasid caliph, al- 
Mustarshid's son and successor al-Rashid (529—530/1135-1136). Like his father, 
al-Rashid had become involved in Saljüq disputes and, refusing to give allegiance 
to the Saljüq Sultan Mas' üd, he was deposed after a short caliphate in favour of 
his uncle al-Mugtafī (530—555/1136-1160). Subsequently, al-Rashid was exiled 
from ‘Iraq to Persia, where he was killed in Isfahan by four fida’is in Ramadan 
532/June 1138,a few months after Muhammad’s accession. The Nizari chroniclers 
relate, however, that al-Rashid had set out for Persia to avenge his father. His 
assassination was countered by the massacre of the Nizaris by the townspeople of 
Isfahan, while Alamūt rejoiced at al- Rashid's death with a week of celebrations. 4 
Besides al-Rashid, the most notable Nizari target of this period was the Saljüq 
Sultan Daà'üd, who had severely persecuted the Nizaris in Adharbayjan, then 
under his rule. He was murdered in Tabriz, curiously enough by four Syrian 
fida’is, in 538/1143. Amongst other famous victims, the roll of honour kept at 
Alamit lists the gadis of Tiflis, Hamadan, and Quhistan, who had authorized 
executions of various Nizaris. 
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The Nizārīs of northern Persia were confronted with two persistent enemies 
in the persons of Shah Ghazi Rustam b. *Alā' al-Dawla "Alī, the Bāwandid ruler 
of Mazandaran and Gilan, and ‘Abbas, the Saljūg governor of Rayy. After the 
assassination of his son Girdbazü in 537/1142 at the hands of fida"is, Shah Ghazi 
continuously attacked the Nizaris of Rudbar, killing large numbers of them and 
building towers of their heads. Similarly, “Abbas, upon hearing in 535/1141 the 
news of the Nizari assassination of Jawhar, his master, in Sanjar’s camp, mass- 
acred the Nizaris of Rayy and thereafter attacked and killed many Nizaris in the 
district of Alamüt and elsewhere. In 541/1146, the Nizaris were obliged to send an 
emissary to Sultan Sanjar asking for his intervention to end the menace posed by 
‘Abbas. A few months later, ‘Abbas was murdered whilst on a visit to Baghdad, 
on Sultan Mas'ūd's order and evidently at Sanjar’s request. His head was sent 
to Alamat.'* This was apparently another period of truce between the Nizari 
leadership and Sanjar. However, earlier in 538/1143, the Nizaris had repelled an 
attack by Mas'üd's army on Lamasar and other localities in Rüdbar. And later, 
Sanjar lent his support to the enemies of the Quhistani Nizaris. Al- Amid b. 
Mansur (or Mas‘tid), the governor of Turaythith, had evidently submitted to the 
Nizaris of Quhistan, but his son and successor ‘Ala’ al-Din Mahmid attempted to 
restore Sunnism in the area in 545/1150 and was expelled. He appealed to Sanjar 
for help, but in the following year a Saljūg army led by the amir Qajaq failed to 
reinstate Mahmid.'”° Shortly afterwards, one of Sanjar’s amīrs, Muhammad b. 
Anaz, probably with his master’s approval, began conducting an almost personal 
series of raids against the Nizaris of Quhistan, who were pursuing activities of 
their own in the region." The anti-Nizari activities of Ibn Anaz continued for 
at least six years until 554/1159, even after Sanjar's death in 552/1157. 

The stalemate between the Nizàris and the Saljüqs, and the overall setback in 
the Nizari struggle, must have been disappointing to the Nizārī community. By 
the time of Muhammad b. Buzurg- Ummid, many Nizaris doubtless looked back 
to the glorious past and the campaigns of Hasan-iSabbabh's days. At the same time, 
the Nizaris had continued to await since Nizar's death for the open manifestation 
of their imam. It seems that by the later years of Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummid a 
number of young Nizaris had begun to favour certain Isma‘ili teachings of earlier 
times. These Nizaris fixed their thoughts on the parousia of their imam and the 
coming of the qiyama, when justice would be established in the world. The young 
Nizaris inclined to such ideas found a leader in Muhammad b. Buzurg- Ummid's 
heir apparent Hasan, who shared and encouraged these ideas. 

According to our Persian historians, Hasan, born in 520/1126, developed early 
an interest in studying the past history and doctrines of the Ismā'īlī da'wa. 
He examined the teachings of Hasan-i Sabbah. He also read philosophical and 
Sufi writings. Possessing intellectual qualities and reading widely, Hasan became 
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learned and acquired many followers in Alamüt. In particular, he became well 
versed in the use of Isma'ili ta^wil, and his esoteric and symbolical interpre- 
tations gained popularity amongst his followers. Indeed, many of the younger 
Nizaris soon began to regard Hasan as the imam who had been promised by 
Hasan-i Sabbah. Having been endowed with eloquence and a charismatic per- 
sonality, Hasan’s popularity increased rapidly in Rudbar. Already in Muhammad 
b. Buzurg-Ummid’s time, many Nizaris followed and obeyed him as their leader. 

Eventually, Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummid, who like his predecessors was rigid 
in his observance of the shari‘a and the conduct of the da‘wa on behalf of the 
imam, was obliged to take drastic action against those Nizaris who followed Hasan 
and believed in his imamate. On one occasion, he had 250 of them killed in Alamtt 
and exiled the same number from the castle. From that time till Muhammad's 
death, Hasan made every effort, orally and in writing, to abstain from the earlier 
ideas preached by himself and his partisans. But Hasan was merely waiting for an 
opportune time to propagate his own teachings. Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummid 
fell ill and died in RabrI557/March 1162; he was buried next to Hasan-i Sabbah, 
Kiya Buzurg-Ummid and Abt ‘Ali Ardistani. 


The proclamation of giyama or resurrection 


Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummid was succeeded by Hasan, at the time about thirty- 
five years old, who had earlier been designated as heir.'** Hasan, who was then 
considered to be Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummid’s son, proceeded cautiously to 
prepare the ground for a declaration which was to initiate a new phase in the 
religious history of Nizari Isma‘ilism. About two and a half years after his acces- 
sion, he gathered at Alamüt the representatives of the various Nizari territories, 
at least those in Persia, to make an important announcement. The accounts of 
this amazing event are preserved by our Persian historians and a few later Nizārī 
authors. ^? 

In Ramadan 559 AH, Hasan ordered a pulpit (minbar) to be erected, facing 
towards the west, in the public prayer ground at the foot of Alamūt. And four 
large banners (singular, ‘alam) of four colours, white, red, yellow and green, were 
attached to the four pillars of the pulpit. Then, on 17 Ramadan 559/8 August 
1164, he ordered the representatives of his territories to assemble there. The 
Nizaris from Rudbar and Daylam were placed in front of the pulpit, those from 
Khurasan and Quhistan were stationed on the right side, while the rafigs from 
central and western parts of Persia stood on the left side of the pulpit. Hasan, 
wearing a white garment and a white turban, came down from the castle about 
noon and ascended the pulpit. He greeted the assembly and, after sitting down 
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for a moment, rose up and holding his sword delivered in a loud voice a message 
which, he claimed, had been sent to him by the Nizari imam who now had new 
instructions for his community. The imam of the time, Hasan declared, has sent 
you his blessings and compassion. He has called you his special chosen servants, 
has relieved you of the duties and burdens of the sharia, and has brought you to 
the qiyama, the resurrection. Hasan then delivered a khutba in Arabic, claiming 
that it represented the exact words of the imam. The jurist Muhammad Busti, who 
knew Arabic, had been placed at the foot of the pulpit to translate this khutba into 
Persian for those present. The khutba named Hasan not only as the imam's dā ī 
and hujja or proof, like his predecessors at Alamūt, but also the imams khalīfa, 
or deputy with plenary authority, a higher rank yet, which was not defined at the 
time. The imam had also admonished his community to obey and follow Hasan 
in all spiritual and temporal matters, and deem his word as that of the imams. 
After completing his address, Hasan descended from the pulpit and performed 
the two prostrations (rak'at) reserved for festive occasions (namaz-i īd). Then 
he invited the people to join him at a table which had been prepared for the 
breaking of their fast. Hasan declared that day the ‘festival of the resurrection’ 
("id-iqiyamat), and the people feasted and made merry. Henceforth, 17 Ramadan 
was celebrated by the Nizaris as a day of rejoicing. 

About two months later, shortly before the time of the haj pilgrimage, a 
similar ceremony was held at the fortress of Mu’minabad, to the east of Birjand 
in Quhistan. Hasan had sent the khutba, the epistle and the message which he 
had delivered at Alamūt, to the ra īs Muzaffar, his deputy who had headed the 
Nizārīs of Quhistan since 555/1160, by the hand of a person called Muhammad 
Khāgān. These documents, proclaiming the qiyama and further clarifying the 
status of Hasan himself, were read out to the representatives of the Quhistani 
Nizārīs, in Dhu’l-Qa‘da 559/October 1164, by the ra īs Muzaffar from a special 
pulpit set up for the occasion. In addition, Muhammad Khagqan delivered an oral 
message from Hasan. The qiyama was proclaimed, once again, for the Nizārīs 
of Quhistan. The lord of Alamüt now also declared that just as previously al- 
Mustansir had been God’s khalifa or representative on earth and Hasan-i Sabbah 
had been al-Mustansir’s khalifa, so now Hasan II himself was the khalifa of God 
on earth and the ra īs Muzaffar was Hasan ITs khalīfa in Quhistan, hence his 
commands were to be obeyed. At the close of the ceremony, the Nizari assembly 
rejoiced at the steps of the pulpit in Mu’minabad. In Syria, too, the qiyama was 
announced, evidently a while later, and the Syrian Nizaris likewise celebrated the 
beginning of a new era. 

The public proclamations made at Alamüt and Mu'minabad in 559/1164 
indeed amounted to a religious revolution. Hasan II, whom the Nizaris called “ala 
dhikrihi'l-salām (on his mention be peace), in proclaiming the qiyama (Persian, 
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qiyamat), was announcing the long-awaited Last Day when mankind would be 
judged and committed forever to either Paradise (bihisht) or Hell (dūzakh). Rely- 
ing heavily on Isma‘ili ta’wil, and drawing on earlier Isma‘ili teachings, however, 
giyama or the end of the world was interpreted symbolically and spiritually for 
the living Nizārīs.'” The resurrection was interpreted to mean the manifestation 
of the unveiled truth (haqiqa) in the person of the Nizari Isma‘ili imam. Accord- 
ingly, the believers, those who acknowledged the Nizari imam, were now capable 
of comprehending the truth or spiritual reality, the batin and the esoteric essence 
of the religious laws, and as such Paradise was actualized for them in this world. 
On the other hand, the ‘outsiders’, or all those who had refused to acknowledge 
the Nizari imam and were thus incapable of recognizing the truth, were hence- 
forth rendered spiritually non-existent. In line with earlier Isma‘ili teachings, 
the imam initiating the qiyama would be the qa’im al-qiyama, or ‘lord of the 
resurrection, a rank which in Isma‘ili thought had always been higher than that 
of an ordinary imam, and the qa’im’s da‘wa would be the da‘wa of the resurrec- 
tion (Persian, da‘wat-i qiyamat). According to the later Nizari sources, Hasan-i 
Sabbah, designated as the hujja of the qa’im al-qiyama, had sounded the first 
blast of the trumpet that had prepared the way for the qiyama, and Hasan II ‘ala 
dhikrihi’l-salam sounded the second blast that actually brought the giyāma.'*' 

The Persian historians relate that, in line with the expectations of the ear- 
lier Isma‘ilis concerning the qiyama, Hasan II had also abrogated the shari'a, 
which had been vigorously enforced by Hasan-i Sabbah, Buzurg-Ummid and 
Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummid. As a consequence of the resurrection, and as 
was fitting in Paradise, the believers could henceforth be relieved of the duties 
and obligations imposed by the law, for in this world all is action (‘amal) and 
there is no reckoning (hisab), while in the world of the giyama all is reckoning 
and there is no action. According to the same sources, this doctrine thus taught 
that in the era of the resurrection (dawr-i qiyamat) men were to turn in every 
sense towards God and abandon the established habits of worship. For instance, 
instead of praying five times a day, as required by the shari‘a, in the time of 
the resurrection they would constantly be with God in their hearts, for such is 
true prayer (namāz-i hagīgī). Our sources add that in like manner, the Nizaris 
interpreted, through ta’wil, all the other prescriptions of the shari‘a. According 
to Rashid al-Din and Kashani, it was specifically for their abolition of the shari‘a 
that the Nizaris became designated as malahida, or heretics. ^? 

This announcement of the qiyama was in fact a declaration of independence 
from the larger Muslim society and, at the same time, an admission of the failure 
of the Nizari struggle to take over that society, for this qiyama now rendered the 
outside world as essentially irrelevant. The Nizaris now envisaged themselves in 
spiritual Paradise, while condemning the non-Nizaris to spiritual non-existence. 
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Now the Nizārīs had the opportunity of being collectively introduced to Paradise 
on earth, which was the knowledge of the unveiled truth, the Nizārī imam being 
the epiphany (mazhar) of that unchangeable hagīga. It was in this sense that 
the Nizaris reportedly celebrated the end of the religious era (dawr-i shari‘at) 
and earthly life, represented by the zahir of reality. Henceforth, Nizaris were to 
concentrate on the batin of that reality and lead a purely spiritual life. Like the 
Sufis, they were now to leave behind all material compromise and rise to a higher 
spiritual level of existence. In the year 559/1164, the Nizari Isma‘ilis of the Alamut 
period entered the second phase of their history, the phase of the qiyama, which 
was to last forty-six years: until the year 607/1210. 

The announcement of the qiyama, as noted, also introduced an important 
change in the status of the lord of Alamüt. In his initial proclamation at Alamüt, 
Hasan II had declared himself the imam's da^ and hujja, like his predecessors, 
and his khalīfa. By the latter term, now used for the first time by a lord of Alamüt, 
Hasan II was claiming a specific position, evidently superior to the ranks of 
da'i and hujja. Our Persian historians explain that Hasan II claimed to be the 
imam's sole vicegerent and deputy (qa'im maqam va na'ib-i munfarid). ^? At 
Mu minābād, Hasan's status as khalīfa was explicitly eguated with God's khalifa 
and identified with the rank held by the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir, who had 
been the imam. In other words, Hasan II had in two stages claimed to have been 
the imam, and indeed the imam-qa’im. After the proclamation of the qiyama, 
Hasan, in his epistles (fusul) and addresses, apparently hinted more clearly that 
he himself was the imam and the qa’im al-qiyama, the son of an imam from the 
progeny of Nizar b. al-Mustansir, though in appearance he had been considered 
to be the son of Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummīd.!”* 

The account of the proclamation of the giyāma presented here is based on 
the Persian historians, some Nizari works of later times, and the standard inter- 
pretation of modern scholars, such as Hodgson, Corbin and Madelung. The 
declaration of the qiyama and its particular implications for the Nizaris of the 
Alamūt period, however, represent a highly controversial episode in the history 
of Nizari Isma‘ilism. Many modern day Nizaris question the validity of certain 
aspects of the narratives of this episode. According to them, a fundamental func- 
tion of any current Nizari imam has always been the contextualization of the 
interpretation of the shari‘a and the practice of the faith in his own time. As 
a result, they are of the opinion that the declaration of the qiyama represented 
an attempt by the imam of the time to give an interpretation to the sharī'a that 
fitted the prevailing circumstances. And the few modern Nizari scholars who 
have occasionally referred to this event in the Alamüt period, have made state- 
ments such as ‘the outward performance of ritual elaborated in the shari‘ah, or 
religious law, was not abrogated as is generally thought.’ In view of the fact 
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that no contemporary Nizārī sources have survived from that period, it is very 
difficult to know precisely how the qiyama was actually perceived by the rank and 
file of the Nizari community, who were scattered in remote areas with diverse 
socio-economic and cultural as well as rural-urban characteristics. 

The proclamation of the qiyama duly provided an ideal opportunity for all 
Muslim enemies of the Nizàris to fix on this event and its implications. The 
Sunni- Abbasid establishment had traditionally accused the Isma' ilis of dispens- 
ing with the commandments and prohibitions of the shari'a. A new and unique 
chance had now been found for reasserting that accusation. However, the decla- 
ration of the giyama at Alamtit and Mu’minabad had evidently gone completely 
unnoticed by the outside world until later. Contemporary Sunni chroniclers, like 
Ibn al-Athir, do not mention the Nizari qiyama. All this implies that the Persian 
Nizaris of the qiyama times had not attracted the attention of other Muslims by 
any drastic changes in their lifestyle. It was, in fact, only after the fall of Alamut 
that the Persian historians and the outside world in general became aware of the 
Nizari declaration of the qiyama that had taken place almost a century earlier. 
Highly valuing the preservation of their identity, the Nizaris doubtless continued 
to regard themselves as Shri Muslims, and therefore, especially since after the 
declaration ofthe qiyama the community came to be led bya manifest imam, they 
did not become a lawless society indulging in libertinism and antinomian prac- 
tices. Indeed, the contemporary Muslim chroniclers and the Persian historians 
do not cite any lawlessness in connection with the Persian Nizari community of 
the qiyama times. Even Juwayni, always free with his invectives against them, does 
not report any instance of libertinism in the Nizari community of the Alamüt 
period. 

Be that as it may, the Nizàri leadership now stressed the batin and the inner 
spirituality of religion, in contrast to merely observing the zahir and its literal 
meaning. In other words, the faithful, now once again led directly by an infallible 
imam, were henceforth expected in the qiyama times to concentrate on the 
spiritual reality behind the letter of positive law. Nevertheless, as subsequent 
events in the history of the community indicate, the Nizaris continued to regard 
themselves as specifically Shī ī Ismā'īlī Muslims, as this identity was understood 
by them in medieval times. For almost seven decades, the Nizaris had obeyed the 
imam’s chief representative or hujja while anticipating his own appearance. That 
expectation was now fulfilled by the declaration of the qiyama. The authoritative 
teacher promised by Hasan-i Şabbāh had at long last made himself known, and 
it was incumbent upon the faithful to obey his commands and to follow his 
teachings. The salvation of the Nizārīs now depended on their recognition of 
the true spiritual reality of the Nizārī imam rather than on blindly observing 
the rituals specified by the sharī'a. The giyāma had, thus, inaugurated a new era 
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in the religious history of the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs of the Alamūt period, who would 
henceforth have direct access to their imam. 

A year and a half after the declaration of the qiyama, on 6 Rabī 1 561/9 January 
1166, Hasan II was stabbed in the castle of Lamasar by a brother-in-law, Hasan 
b. Namawar, who belonged to a local Daylami branch of the Shīī Būyid family 
and who opposed Hasan IPs new policies. Hasan II 'ala dhikrihi'l-salam died of 
his wounds and was succeeded by his nineteen-year-old son Muhammad, who 
was born in Shawwāl 542/March 1148. Nūr al-Dīn Muhammad II reigned for 
forty-four years, longer than any other Khudāwand of Alamūt.'”* Immediately 
upon his accession, Muhammad II put to death Hasan b. Nāmāwar, together 
with all his relatives. Muhammad II, who is said to have been a prolific writer, 
reaffirmed Hasan IPs policies and devoted his life to a systematic elaboration 
and refinement of the teachings related to the qiyama in terms of a doctrine. In 
addition, Muhammad II seems to have made his own contributions in at least 
two respects. He claimed the imamate for his father and, therefore, for himself 
in the fullest sense. He also put the imam, more specifically the present (hadir) 
Nizari imam, at the very centre of the doctrine of the giyama. 

In accordance with the expectations of the earlier Isma‘ilis, the imam had to be 
present in person at the time of the qiyama, for it was precisely the eschatological 
role of the culminating imam, the qa’im, to inaugurate the qiyama. The Nizaris 
of the time of the resurrection thus expected to know the identity of the imam 
who had ushered in the qiyama for his community. As noted, Hasan II had 
hinted that he was not merely the representative of the imam, but the imam 
himself. Muhammad II explicitly claimed that his father had been the imam also 
by physical descent. According to our Persian historians and the Nizari tradition, 
he claimed that Hasan II was not the son of Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummid, 
as it had been previously believed, but the son of a descendant of Nizar who 
had secretly found refuge in a village near Alamūt. He in effect claimed a Nizarid 
Fatimid genealogy for his father and himself. Thus, after a period of some seventy 
years following Nizar’s death, the line of the Nizari imams emerged openly and 
the Nizaris henceforth recognized the lords of Alamut, beginning with Hasan I, 
as their imams. 

There were alternative versions of Hasan II’s Fatimid ancestry, as reported 
by Juwayni and other Persian historians." Some Nizàris maintained that in 
488/1095, a year after al-Mustansir's death, a certain gādī Abu'l-Hasan Sa'idi 
had gone from Egypt to Alamüt, secretly taking with him a grandson of Nizar 
known as al-Muhtadī. The secret was divulged only to Hasan-i Sabbah, who 
protected Nizar’s grandson living clandestinely around Alamüt. According to the 
most widely popular version, a son born to Nizar’s grandson or great-grandson, 
and who subsequently ruled as Hasan II, was exchanged with a son born at 
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the same time to Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummid, without the latter’s knowledge. 
According to yet another version, a pregnant wife of Nizar’s descendant at Alamūt 
was given to Muhammad’s care, and, in due course, she gave birth to Hasan II. 
On the basis of the genealogy subsequently circulating amongst the Nizaris, there 
were three generations between Hasan II and Nizar, Hasan being represented as 
the son of al-Qahir b. al-Muhtadī b. al-Hādī b. Nizār.'”* Once Hasan II and his 
son Muhammad II were recognized as Nizārid Fātimids and imams, the breach 
with the preceding period of satr in early Nizārī history, when the imam was 
hidden from his followers and there were only his hujjas and dā'īs at Alamūt, was 
complete. 

In his elaboration of the doctrine of the qiyama, Muhammad II also assigned a 
central role to the imam, and more specifically to the present and living imam.'*? 
The exaltation of the autonomous teaching authority of the present imam over 
that of the previous imams, already taught by Hasan-i Sabbah, and over that of the 
prophets, in fact became the outstanding feature of Nizari thought. The qiyama 
entailed much more than the psychological independence of the believers from 
the outside world. It implied a complete personal transformation of the Nizaris 
who henceforth were expected to perceive their imam in his true spiritual reality. 
The imam in his eternal essence was defined as the epiphany (mazhar) of the 
word (kalima) or command (amr) of God.'*° In Shii thought, the imam had 
always been considered as the hujja or proof of God. But in the Paradise of 
the qiyama, the present Nizari imam became the manifestation of the divine 
word or order to create, that is to say, the cause of the spiritual world. It was 
essentially through this vision of the imam that men could find themselves in 
Paradise, and not by being in Rüdbar, Quhistàn or any other particular locality. 
More specifically, this vision did not consist of merely knowing the identity of 
the true imam of the time, or of seeing the body of that imam. It required the 
metaphysical transcending of the person of the imam so as to enable the believer 
to see the unveiled truth. As a result, the believer would view the world from 
the imam's viewpoint, enabling him to lead a purely spiritual life, which was the 
afterlife expected by the Isma‘ilis.'*! This view of the universe, and of the imam in 
particular, would lead the individual to a third level of being, in effect a world of 
batin behind the batin, the ultimate reality or haqiqa, contrasted to the worlds of 
the shari‘a and its batin as interpreted by the ordinary Isma’ili ta’wil. In the realm 
of the haqigqa, the believers would turn from the zahiri world of appearances to 
a batini realm of ultimate reality and unchangeable truths. The qiyama was thus 
identified with haqiqa, a realm of spiritual life and awareness. 

The doctrine of the qiyama, drawing on various earlier religious traditions, 
introduced a further element in the cyclical history of the Isma'ilis in the new 
figure of the imam-qa'im, the imam inaugurating the era of qiyama. There had 
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been imām-gā'ims in earlier prophetic eras. In each era, the imām-gā'im was 
contemporary with that era’s prophet but superior to the latter's wasī. According 
to the series given in the Haft bab-i Baba Sayyidnā,!** the imām-gā*ims of the 
eras of Adam, Noah and Abraham were, respectively, Malik Shülim, Malik Yazdaq 
and Malik al-Salàm, who collectively corresponded to the biblical Melchizedec 
(see Genesis 14: 18), the priest who was honoured by Abraham. In the eras of 
Moses, Jesus and Muhammad, the imam-qa’ims were Dhu'l-Qarnayn, identified 
with the Qur'anic figure Khidr who had drunk of the water of life and would 
live for ever, Ma'add and "Alī. Nūr al-Dīn Muhammad II now identified the 
present imam, the imam who was the lord of the qiyama, with the figure of the 
imam-qa"im, and clearly exalted the authority and status of the present imam, 
independently of the preceding imams. Furthermore, every imam, when seen 
rightly, was seen to be ‘Alī, who was identified with the Melchizedec-Dhv'l- 
Qarnayn-Khidr imām-qā’im figure. In turn, every believer was again Salman, 
the faithful disciple of the Prophet Muhammad and one of the earliest followers 
of ‘Ali. Thus, in the qiyama, the imam-qa "im, the present imam who was identical 
with "Alī, appeared openly in his spiritual reality to the believers, who in their 
spiritual relationship to him were identified with Salman. 

The small and scattered Nizàri community of the Alamüt period did not have 
any use for the elaborate da‘wa organization developed by the Fatimid Isma‘ilis. 
Until the declaration of the qiyama and the emergence of the imams, a chief 
da‘, with the title of the da‘ of Daylam or the hujja of the imam, provided 
central leadership from Alamūt for the Nizārīs, who referred to themselves as 
rafiqs, comrades. The chief dāt apparently selected the local da‘is of Quhistan 
and other Nizari territories. Only the Syrian Nizaris seem to have occasionally 
enjoyed a certain degree of independence from Alamüt. The chief da^: as well as 
the local da ‘is, who often acted as military commanders, doubtless must have had 
a hierarchy of assistants or subordinate das, about whom no particular details 
are available. But in the period of the qiyama, when the qa’im was present at the 
head of the community and in accordance with the earlier predictions about the 
advent of the qa’im and the event of the resurrection, the da‘wa organization and 
its hierarchical ranks intervening between the imam and his followers, whatever 
they may have been, faded away. In the qiyama, we are informed, there remained 
only three idealized categories of persons. 

The Nizari sources define these categories, representing three different levels of 
existence among mankind, in terms of relationships between the individual and 
the Nizàri imam. ^* Firstly, there are the ‘people of opposition’ (ahl-i tadadd), the 
opponents of the imam comprised of everyone outside the Nizārī community, 
including both Muslims and non-Muslims. The opponents, or the common 
people (‘amma), who do not recognize the imam, exist only in the realm of 
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appearances (zahir), but they are spiritually non-existent and irrelevant in the 
qiyama. Secondly, there are the ordinary followers of the imam, called the “people 
of gradation’ (ahl-i tarattub), representing the elite of mankind (khāssa). These 
ordinary Nizaris have gone beyond the shari‘a and the zahir to the batin, the inner 
meaning of religion. However, they have found access to only partial truth, as they 
still do not fully understand the batin. As a result, they find partial salvation in 
the giyama. Thirdly, there are the ‘people of union’ (ahl-i vahdat), the super-elite 
(akhass-i khāss) amongst the Nizaris, who perceive the imam in his true spiritual 
reality. Discarding all appearances, the people of union have arrived in the realm 
of haqiqa, in a sense the batin behind the bātin, where they find full (kullī), as 
opposed to partial (juz’7), truth. Only the people of union are truly resurrected 
and spiritually existent in the qiyama. They alone enjoy full salvation in the 
paradisal state actualized for them in this world. It seems that the difficult state of 
the ‘people of union’ was attained by only a few, if any. Ordinary Nizārī Ismā'īlīs 
had to be content with understanding the shari‘a and its inner significance, or the 
positive law and its spirituality, as interpreted by Isma'ili ta^wil. The demanding 
conditions for attaining the status of the ‘people of union’ serve to underline 
the complexities of the doctrine of the giyama, and the difficult circumstances 
confronted by the contemporary Nizaris. Notwithstanding these complexities, 
all later anti-Nizari sources readily equated the Nizari declaration of the spiritual 
qiyama with the outright and literal abrogation of the sharī'a. 

There are close analogies between the doctrine of the qiyama and certain Sufi 
ideas and terminologies. The imam was to serve for his followers as a Sufi shaykh 
or pir did for his disciples. By concentrating their attention on him they could be 
made to forget their separate selves, and through him they could attain spiritual 
birth. However, the Nizari imam was more than a mere Sufi pir, one amongst 
many such guides. He was a single cosmic individual who summed up in his 
position the entire reality of existence, the perfect microcosm, for whom no 
lesser pir could be substituted. The cosmic position of the Nizari imam, as the 
representative of cosmic reality, was also analogous to the ‘perfect man’ (al-insan 
al-kamil) of the Sufis, though again such an abstract figure could not offer a full 
equivalent of the present and visible Nizari imam, with whom the Nizaris shared 
a joint spiritual experience. There are many other analogies here, such as the 
identification of the haqiqa of the Sufi inner experience with the spiritual afterlife 
of the Nizaris in the qiyama times. Certainly the doctrine of the qiyama laid the 
ground for the coalescence between Nizārī Ismā'īlism and Sufism in Persia during 
the post-Alamüt period. But the doctrine of the qiyama, unlike the doctrine of 
ta'lim, did not have any impact on the outside world. The contemporary Sunni 
chroniclers and theologians, fully aware of the earlier Nizari doctrine of ta'līm, 
do not refer to the teachings of Hasan II and Muhammad II. As noted, it was 
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only after the fall of Alamūt, when Nizārī sources became available to outsiders, 
that the Sunnī writers, beginning with Juwaynī, took notice of the episode of the 
giyāma in the Nizārī community. 

Politically, too, the first three decades of Muhammad IT's reign were rather 
uneventful. Outside Syria, the Nizaris of the qiyama times evidently generally 
ignored the Sunni world, and did not launch any major campaign against their 
enemies. During that period, we come across a single case of an outsider taking 
refuge at Alamüt: he was Ustandar Hazarasfb. Shahrnüsh (560—586/1164—1190), 
the Badispanid ruler of Rustamdar and Riyan.'*° The latter, unlike his predeces- 
sor Kayka'üs, cultivated friendly relations with the Nizārīs of Rūdbār and gave 
them a number of castles in his territories. Hazarasf eventually ran into diffi- 
culties with his superior, Ķusam al-Dawla Ardashīr (567—602/1172—1206), the 
Bāwandid Ispahbad of Māzandarān, and took refuge at Alamūt. Subseguently, 
with the assistance of the Nizārīs, Hazārasf raided his former territories, also 
killing a Zaydī'Alid who ruled over Daylamān. Hazārasf was eventually captured 
by Ardashir and killed in 586/1190. Rashid al-Din and other Persian historians 
also relate a story about how the Nizaris persuaded, initially through a fidā ī and 
then through financial incentives, the celebrated Sunni theologian Fakhr al-Din 
Muhammad b. *Umar al-Ràzi (d. 606/1209) to refrain from speaking against 


them in public.'“° 


Sinan and the Syrian Nizaris 


Meanwhile, the Syrian Nizaris had entered the second period of their history, 
coinciding with the career of their greatest leader Rashid al-Din Sinan.'*” One 
of the most prominent figures in Nizari history, Sinan b. Salman (or Sulayman) 
b. Muhammad Abu’l-Hasan al-Basri, known also as Rashid al-Din, was born 
into an Imāmī Shīī family during the 520s/1126—1135, in "Agr al-Sudan, a vil- 
lage near Basra on the road to Wāsit. Sinān was brought up in Basra, where 
he became a schoolmaster and was converted to Nizārī Ismā'īlism in his youth. 
Subseguently, he went to Alamūt and attended school there with Muhammad b. 
Buzurg-Ummīd's heir apparent, the future Hasan II 'ala dhikrihil-salam. During 
his stay at Alamit, Sinan studied Isma‘ili doctrines, the doctrines of the philoso- 
phers, and the Epistles of the Ikhwan al-Safa’, amongst other works, and became 
a close companion of the young Hasan II. 

Soon after his accession in 557/1162, Hasan II sent Sinan to Syria. Travel- 
ling cautiously through Mawsil, Raqqa and Aleppo, then ruled by Nur al-Din 
Mahmud b. Zangi, Sinan finally arrived at Kahf, one of the major Nizari fortresses 
in the Jabal Bahra’. He remained at Kahf for a while, making himself extremely 
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popular with the local Nizaris, until Shaykh Abt Muhammad, the head of the Syr- 
ian Nizari da ‘wa, died in the mountain fortress.!^? The death of Aba Muhammad, 
an obscure da‘%, led to a succession dispute which intensified the existing dis- 
sension within the Syrian Nizari community. Abü Muhammad was succeeded, 
without the approval of Alamüt, by a certain Khwaja ^ Ali b. Mas'üd, who had the 
support of a faction of the community. However, another group of the Syrian 
Nizaris, led by Abu Mansur, the nephew of Abu Muhammad, in collaboration 
with the ras Fahd, conspired against Khwaja ‘Ali and had him murdered. Soon 
after these events, Sinan assumed the leadership of the Syrian da‘wa on the orders 
of Alamūt. 

Once established, Sinān began to consolidate the position of his community 
while adopting suitable policies towards the neighbouring Sunnī rulers and the 
Crusaders, both of whom were a constant threat to the Nizārīs. He entered into 
an intricate web of shifting alliances with the major neighbouring powers and 
rulers, especially the Crusaders, the Zangids and Saladin. As a result, he played 
a prominent role in the regional politics of Syria and managed to maintain the 
independence of his community under difficult circumstances. But initially Sinan 
concentrated his efforts in strengthening the defensive and offensive capabilities 
of his community. He rebuilt the fortresses of Rusafa and Khawabi, fortified 
and constructed other strongholds, and captured the fortress of ‘Ullayqa, near 
the Frankish castle of Marqab held by the Hospitallers. At the same time, while 
moving among the various Nizari castles, especially Masyaf, Kahf and Qadmus, 
Sinan rapidly ended the internal dissensions of the community and reorganized 
the Nizaris, also paying attention to creating a corps of fidā īs, more generally 
referred to in Syria as fidawis or fidawiyya. As discussed earlier, it was the exagger- 
ated reports about the actual or alleged missions of the fida’is that provided the 
basis for a series of imaginative tales, the Assassin legends, that circulated in the 
Crusader circles of the Near East and Europe. In these tales, Sinan was referred 
to as ‘the Old Man of the Mountain; a designation applied later by Marco Polo 
and others also to the lords of Alamūt.!*” 

Externally, Sinan, aiming to protect his community from numerous enemies, 
concentrated his attention on the Sunni rulers who were extending their hege- 
mony over Syria. In his time, Nur al-Din and Saladin, who were at the height 
of their power and leading the Muslim campaigns against the Crusaders, were 
potentially greater enemies than the Franks for the Nizaris. Sinan, a shrewd strate- 
gist like Hasan-i Sabbah, recognized these realities and adopted suitable policies 
in his dealings with the outside world. As a result, from early on, Sinan estab- 
lished peaceful relations with the Crusaders, who had been sporadically fight- 
ing the Nizaris for several decades over the possession of various strongholds. 
The Nizaris, however, had meanwhile acquired a new Frankish enemy in the 
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Hospitallers, who in 537/1142 had received from the lord of Tripoli the cele- 
brated fortress of Krak des Chevaliers (Hisn al-Akrad) at the southern end of the 
Jabal Bahra’. The Nizaris clashed sporadically with the Hospitaller and Templar 
military orders, which often acted independently of one another, whilst paying an 
annual tribute of 2000 besants to the Templars. Subsequently, around 569/1173, 
Sinan sent an emissary to King Amalric I, seeking a formal rapprochement with 
the kingdom of Jerusalem in the hope of being relieved of the tribute to the Tem- 
plars. The negotiations were successful as Amalric promised the cancellation of 
the tribute. The Templars naturally disapproved of this Nizari embassy, and on 
his return journey Sinan’s envoy was ambushed and killed by a Templar knight, 
Walter of Mesnil. Amalric was greatly angered by this assassination, which had 
been ordered by Odo of Saint-Amand, the Grand Master of the Templars during 
1171-1179. Amalric took punitive measures against the Templars and person- 
ally led a force to Sidon, where he arrested Walter in the Templar lodge and 
sent him to prison. He also conveyed his apology to Sinan. However, as Amalric 
died soon afterwards in 570/1174, negotiations between Sinan and the Franks 
of Jerusalem proved fruitless. William of Tyre intriguingly relates that it was at 
the time of this embassy that the Syrian Nizaris proposed to collectively embrace 
Christianity. ^? Needless to say this story, reflecting a basic misunderstanding of 
Sinan's intentions, may be regarded as purely fictitious. 

When Sinan assumed power, Nur al-Din Zangi was preoccupied with his poli- 
cies against the Crusaders and the declining Fatimid caliphate. Nevertheless, 
relations between Sinan and Nur al-Din remained relatively tense, due to the 
activities of the Nizaris in northern Syria. But Nur al-Din, who finally succeeded 
through Saladin in overthrowing the Fatimids in 567/1171, did not attack the 
Nizaris, though it is reported that he was planning a major expedition against 
them just before his death, when he allegedly exchanged an unfriendly corre- 
spondence with Sinan.'*! The death of Nar al-Din in 569/1174, the same year in 
which Amalric I died, finally gave Saladin his opportunity to act as the champion 
of the Muslim ‘orthodoxy’ and the leader of the war against the Crusaders. As the 
strongest of the Muslim rulers in the region, Saladin strove towards incorporating 
Arabia, Syria and ‘Iraq into his nascent Ayyubid state. As a result, he now became 
the most dangerous enemy of the Syrian Nizaris, while the Zangids of Aleppo and 
Mawsil were equally threatened by his expansionary policies. Under the circum- 
stances, the Nizaris and the Zangids were induced to cultivate mutual friendly 
relations out of fear of their common enemy, Saladin, who had entered Damascus 
in 570/1174.'”? From Damascus Saladin marched northward, and after captur- 
ing Hims laid siege to Aleppo. It was at that time that Gümüshtigin, the effective 
ruler of Aleppo and regent of Nür al-Din's young son and nominal successor 
Malik al-Salih, sent messengers to Sinan, offering him land and money in return 
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for removing Saladin. The Nizari chief accepted the offer and despatched fidā Ts, 
who penetrated Saladin’s camp but failed in their attempt to kill him in Jumada 
II 570/December 1174—January 1175. In the following year, when Saladin was 
besieging ‘Azaz, north of Aleppo, the fida’is failed in their second attempt to kill 
him on 11 Dhu'l-Qa' da 571/22 May 1176 when, protected by his armour, Saladin 
received only superficial wounds. ^ 

Shortly after these events, Saladin, in a vengeful move, invaded the Nizari ter- 
ritory and besieged Masyaf. The siege lasted very briefly, and, on the mediation 
of his maternal uncle Shihab al-Din Mahmud b. Takash, the governor of Hama 
and a neighbour interested in having good relations with the Nizaris, Saladin 
concluded a truce with Sinan and withdrew his forces from the area. Various rea- 
sons have been given for Saladin’s withdrawal from the Jabal Bahra’.!°* Whether 
the mediation was invoked by Sinan or Saladin himself, and for whatever reason, 
hostilities henceforth ceased between the two men, who had evidently arrived at 
some sort of truce agreement. Meanwhile, the Syrian Nizaris had been menaced 
by the Nubuwwiyya, a local Sunni group based in ‘Iraq and bent on harassing 
the Shris of the region. It is reported that in 570 AH, 10,000 Nubuwwi horsemen 
attacked the Nizaris of Bab and Buza‘a, massacring several thousand people and 
taking much booty. Ibn Jubayr (d. 614/1217), the Andalusian traveller and writer 
who passed through Syria in 580/1184, places this event in around 572/1176— 
1177.1 

The Nizārīs did not engage in any acts against Saladin following the latter’s 
withdrawal from Masyāf. In fact it seems that henceforth Sinān and Saladin 
even acted in collusion. By contrast, relations between Sinān and the Zangids of 
Aleppo had by now deteriorated. In 573/1177, Nizari fida 7s killed Shihab al-Din 
b. al-‘Ajami, the influential vizier of Malik al-Salih, in the principal mosque of 
Aleppo. The vizier had been in serious rivalry with Gtimiishtigin, who, according 
to some sources, had instigated this assassination." The opportunity was seized 
by the enemies of Giimiishtigin, and he was removed from office and tortured 
to death. In 575/1179-1180, Malik al-Salih (d. 577/1181) seized the fortress of 
Hajira from the Nizaris, who protested in vain. Sinan then sent Nizari agents to 
Aleppo, where they set fire to several locations in the city’s marketplaces. !°” 

Sinan, as noted, assumed power in Syria at about the same time as Hasan II 
in Alamüt. The two men had been close companions at Alamüt, where Sinan 
had probably belonged to that circle of young Nizaris who supported Hasan II's 
ideas. When Hasan II proclaimed the qiyama in 559/1164 in Alamüt and there- 
upon sent messengers carrying the tidings to the Nizārīs of other territories, it 
fell upon Sinan to inaugurate the new dispensation in Syria. Sinan did proclaim 
the spiritual resurrection in Syria, and the doctrine of the qiyama was intro- 
duced there, but it seems to have had a very limited impact on the Syrian Nizari 
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community. The Syrian authors of doctrinal works, having little acguaintance 
with the literature of their Persian co-religionists, do not seem to have explicitly 
recorded the declaration of the qiyama, and the new doctrine is not expounded 
in any of the Syrian Nizari texts recovered thus far. On the other hand, the event 
is briefly referred to by the later Sunni historians of Syria, who were unaware of 
a similar event taking place in Persia and of the accounts of it produced by the 
Persian historians. "^? 

Some time after 559/1164 Sinan proclaimed the qiyama in the Nizari commu- 
nity of Syria. But the doctrine of the qiyama as developed in Persia does not seem 
to have become the central doctrine of the Syrian Nizaris in the time of Sinan, 
who had acquired increasing independence from Alamüt during Muhammad II's 
reign. Indeed, there are reports that as a result of the growing conflict between 
Sinàn and Muhammad II, the imam attempted several times unsuccessfully to 
remove Sinan. "^? Nevertheless, Sinàn avoided a complete break with Alamüt. He 
evidently taught his own version of the qiyama. The specific features of this Syrian 
version, which never acquired any deep roots in the community, remain rather 
obscure, since it has not been expounded in any available Ismā'īlī or non-Ismā'īlī 
source. Later Syrian Nizārī writings, like the Fasl of Abū Firās, or the fragment 
ascribed to Sinan, make only vague references to what may have been Sinan’s 
teaching.'°’ But these writings do not explicitly concentrate on the status of the 
current imam and the manifestation of the unveiled truth in him, ideas empha- 
sized at Alamüt. On the contrary, the emphasis of the Nizari teaching propounded 
in Syria is on self-knowledge and self-discovery as constituting important steps 
towards knowing God and the eternal truths of religion. 

Sinan enjoyed unprecedented popularity in the Syrian Nizari community, 
which enabled him to drift away somewhat from the central headquarters of the 
Nizari da‘wa and state in Alamūt. But it is not known just what role he claimed 
for himself, other than the chief da‘ of the Syrian Nizaris. Some sources relate 
that he was venerated as an imam, at least by some of his followers who were 
called Sinanis after him.'®! And in the popular Syrian Nizari literature of later 
times he is actually exalted as a saintly hero with a cosmic rank appropriate to 
the imam himself. Indeed, Abu Firas ascribes the glory of Sinan’s achievement 
directly to God, as if he had received divine protection and guidance. It is a fact 
that the Syrian Nizaris had been exposed to a wider variety of Shr'1 ideas than 
the Nizàris of Rüdbàr and Quhistan. Sinàn probably made his version of the 
giyāma doctrine bear a distinct Syrian flavour and readily admitted the popular 
impressions available there to Isma‘ilism. In addition, in the Syrian Nizari ideas 
one comes across certain popular Shr'1 motifs absent in the doctrine ofthe qiyama 
elaborated in Persia. For instance, Abü Dharr, one of the original partisans of 
“Ali, has a prominent place in Syrian Nizārī thought. The Syrian works of later 
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times also display belief in some sort of metempsychosis or transmigration of 
souls (tanāsukh), an important doctrine for the Nusayrīs and the Druzes. As 
can be gathered from these popular works of the later Syrian Nizārīs, their ideas 
on metempsychosis were essentially of a symbolic nature and related mainly to 
the destiny of those souls whose possessors had gone astray.!*” Such persons 
would not, however, be reincarnated in the form of animals, but their souls 
would be punished within the ordinary routine of life, if not rendered non- 
existent. The Syrian Isma‘ilis had been exposed to the doctrines of their Nusayri 
neighbours through the centuries, and in Sinan's time the two Shr'1 communities 
had numerous encounters in the Jabal Bahra', while occasionally some Nusayris 
were converted to Nizārī Ismā'īlism. It seems that the Shī ī Nusayrīs provided the 
chief source for the Syrian Nizārī ideas on metempsychosis.!** 

There are indications that the doctrine of the qiyama, or more specifically 
its Syrian version, was not fully understood by all the factions of the Syrian 
community, particularly by the Nizaris who lived in the Jazr and the Jabal al- 
Summāg, outside the main strongholds in the Jabal Bahra’. Ibn al-‘Adim for 
instance reports that in the year 572/1176—1177, when Sinan had not yet reached a 
settlement with Saladin, a faction of the Nizaris of the Jabal al-Summaq embarked 
ona programme of libertinism. ^* These Nizaris called themselves the Sufat or the 
‘pure’, presumably reflecting Sinan’s injunction to his followers to live together in 
purity and in fraternity. Disclaiming any responsibility for their behaviour, Sinan 
succeeded in preventing the intervention of the Zangids of Aleppo with whom 
he had good relations at the time. He personally dealt with the Sufat, who had 
fortified themselves in the mountains, killing many of them and effectively ending 
the antinomian activities of this misguided section of his community. It should 
be recalled that the Persian Nizaris were not accused of similar behaviour and 
that the community there did not experience any internal dissension comparable 
to the episode of the Sufat in Syria. 

In Rabr II 588/April 1192, Marquis Conrad of Montferrat, the newly-elected 
Frankish king of Jerusalem and the husband of Amalric I's daughter Isabella, 
was assassinated in Tyre. This event, which shocked the Crusader circles, is, as 
noted, reported by most of the occidental chroniclers of the Third Crusade and 
by many Muslim historians.'® Most sources agree that the act was carried out 
by two assassins who had disguised themselves as Christian monks and who 
had managed to win Conrad’s confidence. There is, however, much controversy 
regarding the instigator of this assassination. Many Muslim sources, as well as 
some occidental ones, state that its instigator was Richard I, surnamed the Lion 
Heart (Coeur de Lion), the king of England (1189-1199), who was then in the 
Holy Land, and was hostile to Conrad. On the other hand, Ibn al-Athir, who was 
favourably disposed towards the Zangids and as such disliked Saladin, reports 
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that it was Saladin who persuaded Sinān to murder both Conrad and Richard, 
in return for a certain sum of money. In a confused account, Abū Firās attributes 
the initiative to Sinān, who was then evidently not on good terms with the 
Franks, because he wanted to help his friend Saladin.'* In any case, when soon 
afterwards Richard I signed a peace treaty with Saladin, the Nizari territories were 
also included in the treaty at the Ayyubid ruler’s request. 

Rashid al-Din Sinan died in 589/1193, or, less probably, a year earlier, in the 
castle of Kahf.'°’ In the course of some thirty years, Sinan led the Syrian Nizaris 
to the peak of their power and fame. The ablest of all the Syrian Nizari chiefs, he 
was the only one amongst them to acquire effective independence from Alamüt. 
He gave the Nizaris an independent identity in Syria, with their own sphere of 
influence, a network of strongholds, and a hierarchy of da‘is. At the same time, 
his shrewd strategies and appropriate alliances with the Zangids, the Crusaders, 
and Saladin served to ensure the independence of his community in difficult 
times. 

Meanwhile, important political changes had been taking place in Persia and 
other eastern lands. The Saljtq sultanate had been disintegrating after Sultan 
Sanjar’s death in 552/1157, being replaced by a host of more or less independent 
principalities held mainly by Turkish amirs and military commanders. At the 
same time, a new expansionary power with great ambitions, based on Khwarazm, 
had emerged on the political scene of the East. The region of Khwarazm, on the 
lower Oxus in Central Asia, had passeda century earlier into the hands ofa Turkish 
dynasty acting as vassals of the Saljüqs. These hereditary rulers adopted the old 
title of the kings of the region and called themselves the Khwarazmshahs. Taking 
advantage of the Saljüq dissensions after Sanjar, the Khwarazmshahs asserted 
their independence and began to expand their dominions. Around 586/1190, 
the Khwarazmshah ‘Ala al-Din Tekish (567—596/1172—1200) occupied Khurasan 
and came to control the bulk of Sanjar’s former territories. The decline of the 
Saljūgs had provided an opportunity also for the “Abbasids to revive their power 
and prestige, and with the accession of al-Nasir (575-622/1180—1225), the caliph 
at Baghdad became a central figure in eastern Islamic diplomacy and politics. 
Al-Nasir strove to restore the religious unity of Islam, with the ‘Abbasid caliph as 
its real, not just titular, head. He had limited territorial ambitions and wanted to 
rule over a small caliphal principality in ‘Iraq. These objectives determined the 
nature of al-Nasir’s policies and alliances. He did not hesitate to ask the assistance 
of his potential enemy Tekish against the last Saljüq ruler of Persia, Tughril III 
(571—590/1176—1194), thus providing the occasion for the Khwarazmian armies 
to advance westwards. The Saljüq dynasty came to an end when Tekish defeated 
Tughril III at Rayy in 590/1194. The triumphant Khwārazmshāh was the obvious 
ruler to fill the vacancy created by the Saljiigs, and in the following year al-Nasir 
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invested Tekish with the sultanate of western Persia, Khurasan and Turkistan. The 
Khwarazmians soon came to have an impressive empire of their own, stretching 
from the borders of India to Anatolia. Subsequent decades in the history of the 
Nizaris should be studied within this context of changing political realities and 
aspirations. 

During the last sixteen years of Muhammad IT's reign as lord of Alamüt, the 
Persian Nizaris were once again engaged in petty warfare with their neighbours. 
The Nizārīs of Rūdbār had skirmishes in Māzandarān. Alamūt gave refuge to 
Bīsutūn,a ruler of Rūyān who hadrebelled against the Bāwandid Husamal-Dawla 
Ardashīr, and later the Nizārīs of Rūdbār spread their influence in Māzandarān, 
killing in the course of their activities Rukn al-Dawla Qarin, the younger brother 
of the Bawandid Shams al-Mulak Shah Ghazi Rustam II (602—606/1206—1210).!°° 
At the same time, the Rudbari Nizaris were confronted with the Khwarazmians, 
who had replaced the Saljūgs in western Persia and were now expanding into 
Daylam. Around 602/1205, Miyajiq, a Khwarazmian general, tricked and killed a 
number of Nizaris from Alamit, and thereupon the Khwārazmian troops estab- 
lished themselves as the partisans of the Qazwinis, the traditional enemies of 
the Nizàáris, and made regular raids into Rüdbar.'^? In 590/1194, the Nizaris of 
Quhistan began to have their own troubles and battles with the Ghürids and the 
Nasrid Maliks of $īstān.'”' Later, the Ghūrids, under Ghiyāth al-Dīn Muhammad 
(558—599/1163—1203), the chief rivals of the Khwārazmians in eastern Persia, 
attacked and devastated Quhistan, forcing the submission of the Nizaris there.'”! 
Ghiyath al-Din’s brother, Shihab al-Din, however, conducted further raids of his 
own against the Quhistani Nizaris, who had to ask for Ghiyath al-Din’s interven- 
tion and he had also attacked the Isma'ilis of Multan in 571/1175. The Ghürid 
Shihab al-Din was murdered in 602/1206 and the Nizaris claimed responsibility 
for the act, probably in order to win the favour of the Khwarazmshah ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Muhammad (596—617/1200—1220).!? 

The Nizārīs had, meanwhile, retained their reputation as a body willing 
to fight the enemies of their allies and to protect refugees fleeing from their 
common adversaries. Though they were then defending themselves against 
the Khwarazmians, it is reported that the Nizaris in 596/1200 killed Nizam 
al-Mulk Mas'ūd b. ‘Ali, the vizier of Tekish, allegedly at the request of the 
Khwarazmshah.'’? Sometime in the reign of Tekish’s successor ‘Ala’al-Din 
Muhammad, the lord of Zawzan Nusrat al-Din was accused of Isma‘ilism and 
had to take refuge in the Nizari castles in Quhistan. He was, however, lured 
back and killed by the new Khwarazmian governor of Zawzan.'’* Meanwhile, the 
Sunni rulers had maintained the practice of occasionally massacring the Nizaris. 
It is reported, for instance, that in the year 600/1204, a large number of people 


accused of Ismā'īlism were murdered in lower *Iraq. ^ 
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Rapprochement with Sunnī Islam 


There are indications that at least some of the Persian Nizārīs were becoming 
increasingly weary of their isolation from the outside world in the qiyama times. 
Our Persian historians relate that during the later years of Nur al-Din Muhammad 
IIs reign there was a growing breach between the lord of Alamüt and his eldest son 
Hasan, born in 562/1166-1167.'’° Hasan, who in his childhood had received the 
nass to succeed his father, had shown signs of dissatisfaction with the doctrine 
and practices of the qiyama. Evidently desiring a rapprochement between the 
Nizaris and the larger Sunni world, Hasan had communicated his own ideas 
secretly to several Sunni rulers, with whom he desired to have good relations in 
the future. 

Muhammad II died, possibly of poison, in Rabr I 607/September 1210, and 
was succeeded by his son Hasan III, who, as had become customary by then with 
the lords of Alamüt, carried the honorific title of Jalal al-Din.'’” The Persian 
historians relate that upon his accession, Hasan publicly repudiated the doctrine 
ofthe qiyama and proclaimed his adherence to Sunni Islam, ordering his followers 
to observe the shari‘a in its Sunni form. He sent messengers to the caliph al- 
Nasir, Muhammad Khwarazmshah and other Muslim rulers to notify them of 
his reform. The Nizaris of the Alamut period had now in effect entered the 
third and final phase of their history, later interpreted as a new period of satr or 
concealment which lasted until the destruction of their state by the Mongols. 

During the initial years of his reign, Jalal al-Din Hasan did his utmost to con- 
vince the Sunni world that his community had abandoned its previous teaching 
and practices and that it had now adopted the law in its Sunni form. He ordered 
the building of mosques and baths in every Nizari village, to prove their sta- 
tus as full-fledged centres of normal Muslim life. He invited Sunni faqihs from 
“Iraq and Khurasan to instruct his people. The outside world, and especially the 
“Abbasid caliph at Baghdad, accepted Hasan’s ‘new orthodoxy’, and then in Rabr I 
608/August 1211, the caliph al-Nasir issued a decree confirming Hasan’s adher- 
ence to Sunni Islam. Hasan II] became commonly known as the ‘new Muslin’ 
(naw-musalman). He was now accepted as an amir amongst other amirs, and his 
rights to the territories held by the Nizaris were officially acknowledged by the 
“Abbasid caliph who showed him all manner of favours. Hasan’s mother went on 
the pilgrimage to Mecca in 609/1213 under the patronage of al-Nasir, who treated 
her with the highest honours. The caliph also intervened to persuade the nobility 
of Gilan to allow four of their daughters to marry Hasan. Among these Gilani 
wives of Hasan, there was the sister of Kayka'üs b. Shahanshah, the hereditary 
ruler of Katum who bore Hasan’s successor ‘Ala’al-Din Muhammad III.'’* The 
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Oazwīnīs, however, remained skeptical for some time regarding the authenticity 
of Hasan’s announcements. The Nizari leader asked a number of religious schol- 
ars and notables of Qazwin to visit Alamūt, allowing them to inspect its library 
and burn all books deemed heretical by them. The Qazwinis, too, were finally 
convinced. 

All the Nizaris in Rūdbār, Oūmis, Ouhistān and Syria seem to have accepted 
Hasan’s new dispensation without any question. The Syrian Nizaris, and prob- 
ably also the Nizaris in other territories, chose the Shāfi'ī madhhab. For the 
Nizaris, Hasan was undeniably the infallible imam, having received the nass of 
the previous imam and as such he guided his community and contextualized the 
interpretation of the shari‘a as he saw fit. His orders and teachings, therefore, 
were to be obeyed without any hesitation. As it was explained later, the Nizaris 
regarded Hasan’s declarations as a reimposition of taqiyya, which had been lifted 
in the qiyama times. The reinstatement of tagiyya could now be taken to imply 
any sort of accommodation to the outside world deemed necessary by the imam 
of the time. 

Jalal al-Din Hasan’s new policies had obvious political advantages for the 
Nizari community and state, which had survived only precariously. The Nizaris 
had failed in their revolt, and had subsequently been marginalized in their fortress 
communities as ‘heretics’. Under the circumstances, many Nizaris, it would seem, 
had become disenchanted with their isolation, desiring to have normal relations 
with other Muslims. Jalal al-Din Hasan had in effect boldly accommodated the 
Nizaris to the outside world, situating his community at the very centre of contem- 
porary Muslim affairs. For the first time, the Nizari state now became recognized 
as such by the leading rulers in the Muslim world, which implied territorial secu- 
rity for the Nizari state as well as peace and safety for the community, especially 
in Quhistan and Syria, where their position had been constantly threatened. In 
Quhistan, the Ghūrid attacks against the Nizārīs came to an end, and in Syria, 
where the Nizārīs were facing new troubles from the Franks, they received oppor- 
tune help from the Ayyūbids. The improved relations were naturally beneficial 
to the Sunnis as well. For instance, around the end of Hasan III’s reign, many 
Sunnis, including scholars who were fleeing the invading Mongols in Khurasan 
and other eastern regions, found asylum in the Nizari towns and strongholds 
of Quhistan, where they were treated lavishly by the Nizari muhtashams.'’? The 
Nizari state also played an effective role in the caliphal alliances of al-Nasir. 

Indeed, Jalal al-Din Hasan III’s reform was accepted sufficiently by his people to 
allow him to leave Rūdbār for some time to engage in military operations, some- 
thing none of his predecessors had done. According to al-Nasawī (d. 647/1249— 
1250), the secretary and chronicler of Sultan Muhammad Khwarazmshah’s son 
and successor Jalal al-Din (617—628/1220—1231), Hasan III had at first recognized 
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the suzerainty of the Khwarazmshah.'*° However, he soon allied himself with 
the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Nasir, the chief opponent of the Khwarazmians. As a 
result of this alliance, Hasan developed a close and personal relationship with 
Muzaffar al-Din Ozbeg (607—622/1210—1225), the last Eldigiizid ruler of Arran 
and Adharbayjan and an important ally of al-Nasir. When Ozbeg decided to 
deal with Mengli, his lieutenant in “Irāq-i “Ajam who had rebelled and asserted 
his independence, Hasan III offered his assistance. It was for this purpose that in 
610/1213-1214 the Nizari imam accompanied by his army departed from Alamüt 
to Adharbayjan, where he stayed at Ozbeg’s court. Ozbeg treated him hospitably 
and paid for the expenses of the Nizari troops. The caliph himself played a central 
role in organizing the military coalition against Mengli, as ‘Iraq-i“Ajam had been 
a primary area of contention between al-Nasir and Muhammad Khwarazmshah. 
Besides sending his own troops, the caliph persuaded the amirs of ‘Iraq, Syria and 
elsewhere to participate in the campaign against Mengli. After ample and pro- 
longed preparations, battle was joined in 611/1214—1215 near Hamadan. Mengli 
was defeated and later executed by Ozbeg, who now appointed Ighlamish as his 
governor in ‘Iraq-i‘Ajam.'*! After the victory, Ighlamish received the bulk of the 
conquered territories, including Hamadan, Rayy and Isfahan, while Jalal al-Din 
Hasan was given Abhar and Zanjan and their environs, which remained in Nizari 
hands for a few years. 

After an absence of one and a half years, Hasan III returned to Alamüt and 
maintained his close relations with al-Nāsir and Ozbeg. When Ighlamish himself 
rebelled, no campaign was conducted against him, as in the case of Mengli. At the 
caliph's request, Hasan despatched Nizari fida 7s to kill Ighlamish in 614/1217.!** 
Later, the Nizari imam was quick to recognize the danger of the Mongols, and 
was evidently the first Muslim ruler to come to terms with them after the Mongol 
armies had crossed the Oxus. After a reign of eleven years, Jalal al-Din Hasan III 
died of dysentery in Ramadan 618/November 1221. His vizier, who was the tutor 
of the next imam, accused Hasan Is Sunni wives and sister of having poisoned 
him. They were all put to death. 


“Ala al-Din Muhammad III and Nizari thought of 
the period 


Jalal al-Din Hasan III was succeeded by his only son ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad 
III, who was then nine years old.'** The vizier previously appointed by Hasan 
III continued to be the effective ruler of the Nizari state for a while and the 
Nizārī community under Muhammad III remained Sunni in the eyes of the 
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outside world. Indeed, Hasan III's Sunni policies were never formally renounced 
at Alamüt, but gradually the enforcement of the Sunni shari‘a was relaxed and 
the ideas associated with giyama were revived. After a while, the community once 
again came to openly regard itself as specifically Nizari Isma'ili. In Muhammad 
III's time, the doctrine of the qiyama introduced by Hasan IL the '"Sunnism' of 
Hasan III, and the partial reversion of the community to its earlier teachings dur- 
ing Muhammad III’s reign, were explained to the satisfaction of the rank and file 
of the community. In other words, there is evidence suggesting that the Nizari 
leadership in ‘Ala’al-Din Muhammad’s time made a conscious and sustained 
effort to explain the different doctrinal declarations and religious policies of the 
lords of Alamüt. As a result, the earlier teachings were interpreted comprehen- 
sively within a coherent doctrinal framework. In a sense, this was an intellectual 
endeavour for the internal benefit of the community, aiming to provide satisfac- 
tory explanations for the seemingly contradictory policies adopted at Alamüt. In 
the process, an adjusted doctrine, which may be called the doctrine of the satr, 
was formulated to explain the new religious situation of the Nizari community in 
line with the actual course of events pursued since the declaration of the qiyama 
in the year 559/1164. 

The intellectual life of the Nizari community now received a special impetus 
from the continuing influx of outside scholars who were fleeing the Mongol inva- 
sions and taking refuge in Nizari strongholds, especially in Quhistan. These schol- 
ars, availing themselves of the Nizari patronage of learning and their libraries, 
invigorated the intellectual endeavours of the community. A few of them, notably 
al-Tūsī, also made contributions to Nizari Isma‘ili thought of the late Alamüt 
period. Indeed, several of the Nizari fortresses, including Alamtt, had become 
flourishing centres of intellectual activities by the late Alamut period. There is no 
evidence suggesting that the outside scholars were detained in the Nizari fortress 
communities against their will or that they were coerced to convert to Isma‘ilism, 
although at the time of the Mongol invasions, al-Tusi and a few other similarly 
situated scholars claimed otherwise. On the contrary, in line with general Isma‘ili 
policies on conversion, it seems that these learned guests partook of the hospi- 
tality of the Nizaris willingly, and that they were free to maintain their previous 
religious convictions. 

One of the most learned Muslim scholars, Khwaja Nasir al-Din Abt Ja‘far 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Tūsī was born into a Twelver Shri family in Tus, 
Khurāsān, in 597/1201. In his youth, around 624/1227, he entered the service of 
Nasir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Abī Mansūr (d. 655/1257), the Nizārī muhtasham 
in Ouhistān and himself a learned man. During his long stay at Oā'in and other 
Nizari strongholds in Ouhistān, al-Tūsī developed a close friendship with his 
patron, the muhtasham Nasir al-Din, to whom he dedicated both of his great 
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works on ethics, the Akhlaq-i Nasiri completed in 633/1235 with an Isma‘ili 
preamble, and the Akhlaq-i muhtashami. Later, al-Tist went to Alamūt and 
enjoyed the munificence of the Nizari imams, Muhammad III and his succes- 
sor, until the collapse of the Nizari state in 654/1256. After the fall of Alamüt, 
al-Tusi, claiming to have been a captive amidst the Nizaris, became a trusted 
adviser of the Mongol conqueror Hülegü, who built a great observatory for him 
at Marāgha in Adharbayjàn. He also served Abaqa, Hülegü's successor in the 
Ilkhanid dynasty of Persia, whilst engaged in his philosophical and scientific 
enquiries. Having also served as vizier to the Īlkhānids, al-Tūsī died in 672/1274 
in Baghdad. Thus, al-Tüsi spent almost three decades amongst the Nizārīs, a 
most productive period in his career. It was during that time that he produced 
numerous treatises on astronomy, philosophy, theology and many other subjects. 
The Rawdat al-taslim (Paradise of Submission), the major Isma'ili work of the late 
Alamüt period written by al-Tüsi or compiled under his supervision, as well as 
his spiritual autobiography and a few other short treatises bearing an Isma‘ili 
imprint, also date from that period. 

There is much controversy surrounding al-Tusi’s religious affiliation and his 
Ismā'īlī connection.!** The medieval Ithnā'asharī 'ulamā”, who considered al- 
Tūsī one of their co-religionists, persistently denied that he ever embraced 
Ismā'īlism, rejecting the authenticity of the Isma‘ili treatises ascribed to him 
and preserved bythe Nizārīs. Later Twelver writers, including his modern Persian 
biographers, believe that al-Tusi, observing taqiyya as an Imāmī Shī ī, was obliged 
to compose these Isma‘ili works for fear of his life during his captivity at the Nizari 
strongholds. There is, however, no reason to doubt the authenticity of his spir- 
itual autobiography, the Sayr va suluk in which al-Tisi narrates how, after his 
initial dissatisfaction with scholastic theology (kalam) and philosophy (hikma), 
he came to realize the necessity of following an infallible teacher (mu‘allim) who 
would guide reason to its perfection. Hence, he joined the Isma‘ilis (ahl-i ta‘lim) 
and recognized their imam.!*” At the beginning of the same autobiographical 
account, al-Tüsi explains how he had been influenced by the Isma‘ili teaching 
of al-Shahrastani, the teacher of his father’s maternal uncle and teacher. Taking 
into account the circumstances of al-Tusi’s career, his contribution to the Isma‘ili 
thought of the period, his long stay among the Nizaris, and the latter’s generally 
liberal policy toward non-Ismā'īlī scholars living with them, it is safe to state that 
al-Tusi willingly embraced Isma‘ilism sometime during his association with the 
Nizārīs. 

There is no reason to believe that al-Tūsī was detained in the Nizārī castles 
of Ouhistān and Rūdbār against his will, or that he was ever forced to con- 
vert. However, al-Tusi did revert to Twelver ShTism upon joining the Mon- 
gols, whose patronage he then sought, and wrote several theological treatises 
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supporting Twelver views, such as the Tajrīd al-*agā*id in which he combined 
basic Imami tenets with Ibn Sina’s philosophy. At the same time, he attempted 
to distance himself from his Isma‘ili past and his related earlier admiration 
for al-Shahrastani. He now revised his original Isma'ili dedicatory preamble 
to the Akhlaq-i Nasiri, also writing a treatise in refutation of al-Shahrastani’s 
al-Musara‘a, itself a refutation of Ibn Sina’s metaphysics on the basis of Isma‘ili 
arguments and methodology.'*° Nonetheless, al-Tusi contributed significantly 
to the development of Nizari thought of his time, especially to the formulation of 
the doctrine of the satr. It is, in fact, in his Isma‘ili writings that we find a detailed 
exposition of Nizari thought as it developed during the qiyama and later times 
in the Alamüt period. Foremost amongst such work, and indeed the major 
Nizari text preserved from the entire Alamüt period is the Rawdat al-taslim, or 
Rawda-yi taslim, also known as Tasawwurat, which was completed in 640/1243 
under the supervision of a high-ranking Nizari official. This compendium of 
Nizārī Ismā'īlī thought undoubtedly owes much to al-Tüsi's teaching at Alamüt, 
even if al-Tüsi himself was not its author in the modern sense of that word. ^? It 
is also possible that the Rawda was compiled by a team whose work was overseen 
by al-Tüsi, as in the case of Rashid al-Din’s Jami‘ al-tawarikh. The chief compiler 
of the Rawda may have been a certain Nizārī dignitary, poet and da‘ called Salah 
al-Din Hasan-i Mahmid, also known as Hasan-i Salah Munshi. Be that as it may, 
various aspects of the Nizārī thought elaborated in Muhammad III’s time are 
also reflected, in modified forms, in the Nizārī works of the post-Alamūt period. 

As noted, al-Tūsī provided an integrated theological frame for contextualizing 
the policy declarations of the different lords of Alamūt. He, in collaboration with 
the leadership of the community, sought to demonstrate that these seemingly 
contradictory policies partook, in effect, of a singular spiritual reality, since each 
infallible imam had acted in accordance with the exigencies of his own time. In 
the process, al-Tüsi, and others whose writings have not survived, expounded 
what may be called an adjusted satr doctrine. ? 

It was explained that qiyama was not necessarily a final eschatological event 
in the history of mankind, but a transitory condition of life, when the veil of 
taqiyya was lifted so as to make the unveiled truth available to all. The tacit 
identification between sharia and taqiyya, implied in the teachings of Hasan II, 
was thus explicitly confirmed, and so was the identification between qiyama and 
haqiqa.'?? Accordingly, the strict imposition of the Sunni shari‘a by Jalal al-Din 
Hasan III was depicted as a return to taqiyya, or precautionary dissimulation 
of true religious beliefs, and to a new period of satr or concealment when the 
truth (hagīga) would be once again hidden in the batin of religion. The condition 
of the giyama could, in principle, be granted or withheld by the current Nizārī 
imam to mankind, or to the elite, at any time, because every imam was potentially 
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also an imām-gā'im.'”! Asa corollary, at the will of the imam, human life could 
alternate between the times of qiyama, when reality is manifest, and satr, when 
it is concealed. In this sense, Hasan II had introduced a brief period of qiyama, 
while Hasan III had closed that period, initiating a new period of satr requiring 
the observance of taqiyya. The Rawda clearly allows for such alterations by stating 
that the era of each prophet of the zahir of the shari'a is called a period of satr, 
whilst the period of each imam-qa’im, who reveals the truths (haqa’iq) of religious 
laws (shara'i*), is one of giyama and dawr-i kashf or era of manifestation.'”” 

In the current cycle of human history, however, it was still expected, as with the 
earliest Isma‘ilis, that full qiyama, or the Great Resurrection (qiyamat-i giyamat), 
would occur at the end of the final millennial era after Adam; that is, at the end 
of the sixth era initiated by the sixth law-announcing prophet, Muhammad. The 
Great Resurrection, towards which all the partial consummations of the pre- 
ceding cycles in history of mankind had been tending, would inaugurate the 
final, seventh era — the culmination of the ages in the history of mankind. The 
Prophet Muhammad himself had introduced an era of satr, like the other five 
law-announcing prophets preceding him in the current cycle of history. However, 
within Muhammad’s millennial era, and in special honour of his greatness, there 
could be on occasion anticipatory periods of giyama, each one a foretaste of the 
giyāma coming at the end of his era, which would initiate the Great Resurrec- 
tion. Accordingly, the qiyama proclaimed by Hasan II, roughly in the middle of 
Muhammad’s era, was one of such anticipatory qiyamas and the remainder of that 
era was divided between times of satr or concealment. !” In sum, it was explained 
that in the era of Muhammad, periods of satr and qiyama could alternate at the 
discretion of each current imam. 

Earlier Isma'ilis had used the term satr in reference to those periods in their 
history when the imams were hidden from the world at large, or even from their 
followers, as had been the case with the imams of the early Isma‘ili period between 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il and “Abd Allah al-Mahdi and again with those living in 
the period of satr in early Nizari history between Nizar and Hasan II. But in 
the Nizari teaching of the late Alamüt period the term acquired a different and 
broader meaning. It now came to mean specifically the concealment of the true 
spiritual reality of the imam, his reality as the manifestation of the unveiled truth 
(haqiqa), and not merely the hiddenness of the person of the imam. Accordingly, 
despite the physical availability of the imam, there could be a period of satr. For 
al-Tüsi, writing in Muhammad IIT's time, such a period of satr and taqiyya had 
started with the advent of Jalal al-Din Hasan III in 607/1210, even though he and 
his successors were manifest imams ruling at the head of the community.!”* For 
the Nizaris of the late Alamüt period, the Fatimid period, when the imams were 
visible, and the earliest period in their own history between Nizar and Hasan 
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IL, when the imams were hidden, and the post-qiyama period, when the imams 
were once again visible, were all regarded as times of satr. 

The doctrine ofthe satr retained, in a more discreet sense, the ideas ofthe earlier 
Isma‘ilis regarding cyclical hierohistory, while reinterpreting the doctrine of the 
qiyama. At the same time, it retained in a modified form certain specific features 
ofthe qiyama doctrine, including its categorization of mankind in terms of three 
classes. It allowed for the state of spiritual wahda (Persian, vahdat) or union with 
the imam even in the time of satr, which was depicted as the normal condition of 
mankind due to human weakness. It seems, however, that in the time of satr the 
state of wahda was restricted to a few, possibly to a single figure, the hujja of the 
imam.!”” Therefore, only the hujja, having achieved spiritual perfection, could 
attain access to unveiled truth and dispense with tagiyya.'*° All other members 
of the community, even though they acknowledged the Nizari imam, would have 
to observe the shari'a, otherwise they would be on the same level as the ‘people of 
opposition. The position of hujja originally occupied in the Nizari community 
by Hasan-i Sabbah now acquired a new meaning and prominence as the person 
having sole access to the imam and the truth. This highest position in the da‘wa 
hierarchy, ranking only after the imam, became even more important amongst the 
Nizaris of the post-Alamut period. It is not known however whether the position 
of hujja was actually occupied by any persons during the late Alamüt period. 
The ordinary followers of the Nizari imam, comprising the entire community 
with the exception of the hujja and possibly a few others, were now characterized 
as the ‘people of gradation’ (ahl-i tarattub). Not possessing the hagigqa, they 
remained on the level of the batin, merely understanding the inner meaning of 
the shari‘a but not the imam’s full spiritual reality. The ahl-i tarattub themselves 
were, however, divided into the strong (aqwiya’) and the weak (du ‘afa’) according 
to their closeness to the truth.'?” 

The doctrinal system of the Nizaris of the late Alamit period in effect enabled 
the Nizari community to maintain its identity and spiritual independence under 
changing circumstances. The Nizaris had also moved closer to the esoteric tradi- 
tions more widely associated with Sufism. These teachings and traditions allowed 
the Nizaris to adopt the guise of Sufism among other forms of taqiyya in the tur- 
bulent centuries following the collapse of the Nizari state. 

Politically, too, ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad IIIs reign was a very active period, 
not only for the Nizari state but also for the entire Muslim East, which now expe- 
rienced a foretaste of the Mongol menace. Muhammad III had come to power 
in 618/1221, immediately after the first Mongol conquests that destroyed the 
Khwarazmian empire. The Mongol conquest of Transoxania was accomplished 
with incredible speed. By 1219, Chingiz Khan, the mighty ruler of the new Mon- 
gol empire, was already leading his armies into the lands of Islam. By 1220, he had 
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captured Bukhārā and Samargand, from where Mongol generals were despatched 
in pursuit of Sultan Muhammad Khwārazmshāh (d. 617/1220), who was then 
fleeing across Persia in the aftermath of the collapse of his empire. The Mongols 
had meanwhile continued their westward advance through Adharbayjan and the 
Caucasus. Early in 1221, Chingiz Khan crossed the Oxus and seized Balkh. He 
then sent his youngest son Toluy to complete the conquest of Khurasan, a task 
accomplished with unprecedented thoroughness from which the province never 
really recovered. The Mongols totally devastated Marw and Nishapür, massacring 
the populations of both cities. They had now acquired a solid foothold in eastern 
Persia, and the death of Chingiz Khan in 624/1227 brought only a brief respite. 
It was at that time in the early years of Muhammad III’s reign that an increasing 
number of refugees, including numerous Sunni ‘ulama@’ of Khurasan, found asy- 
lum in the Nizari towns of Quhistan. In addition to the receptivity of the Nizaris, 
this inflow reflected the fact that during the initial phase of the Mongol invasion 
the Nizari state had proved to be stronger than most other small principalities and 
also that some sort of an entente seems to have existed between the Nizari leaders 
and the Mongols. Hasan III, as noted, had previously made friendly overtures to 
the Mongols at the beginning of their westward advance, probably sometime in 
the autumn of 616/1219. The Nizari secret emissaries had apparently met with 
Chingiz Khan himself in the spring of 618/1221 at Balkh or Taliqan, informing 
him of their imam's desire for peace. 

At any rate, the Quhistani Nizaris, unaffected by the initial Mongol invasions, 
continued to enjoy their prosperity and stability, and were able to share their good 
fortune with the refugees who were now pouring into their midst. Indeed, Shihab 
al-Din, the muhtasham of the Quhistani Nizaris, was so lavish in his treatment 
of these refugees that soon the Nizaris of the area were forwarding complaints 
to Alamūt about the negative effects of his hospitality on the resources of their 
treasury. But Shams al-Din, the next muhtasham of Quhistan designated by 
Alamüt, came to be admired and respected by the refugees. These events, and the 
contemporary situation of the Nizaris in Quhistan are related in detail by Minhaj 
al-Din ‘Uthman b. Siraj al-Din Juzjani, commonly known as Minhaj-i Siraj, a 
Sunni jurist and the historian of the Ghürids and the Mu‘izzi or Slave dynasty 
of India, who spent his earlier years in the service of the Ghurids and visited 
Quhistan three times between 621 and 623/1224—1226.!** He knew both Shihab 
al-Dīn, for whom he had the highest praise, and Shams al-Dīn, and conducted 
diplomatic negotiations with the latter muhtasham on behalf of Sistan. 

The arrival of Shams al-Din in Quhistan coincided with the outbreak of 
new troubles between the Nizaris and their Sistani neighbours. Yamin al-Din 
Bahràmsháh, the Nasrid ruler of Sistan, or Nimrüz, had previously fought two 
wars against the Nizaris during Hasan III’s reign, and his brother Nasir al-Din 
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*Uthman (d. 604/1207) had sold them the fortress of Shahanshah near the town 
of Nih. Yamin al-Din now wanted the Nizaris to give up that fortress, threatening 
to take it by force. Thereupon, Yamin al-Din was killed at Zarang in 618/1221 
by four fidā īs despatched from Ouhistān. There ensued a series of succession 
disputes in Sistan, and the Quhistani Nizaris began to interfere directly in the 
affairs ofthat province. ^? The Nizaris supported Rukn al-Din against his younger 
brother Nusrat al-Din b. Bahramshah, who had been put on the throne bya group 
of notables of Sistan. But soon Rukn al-Din assumed power with the assistance 
of the Nizaris. At this time, in 619/1222, the Mongols attacked Sistan, without 
occupying it, and Rukn al-Din was killed by one of his slaves. The Sistanis then 
successively raised to the throne Shihab al-Din b. Harb and his brother “Ali, to the 
dissatisfaction of the Nizaris who again had their own candidate, “Uthman. They 
sought the help of a Khwarazmian general, Binaltigin (Inaltigin), who was then 
in Kirman, for the enthronement of ‘Uthman. When Binaltigin arrived in Sistan 
in 622/1225, he assumed power in his own name. At this point, Shams al-Din, 
a capable military commander, was already the Nizari muhtasham in Quhistan 
and led the Nizaris in battle against Binaltigin, who was defeated in 623/1226. It 
was after this battle that Binaltigin sent Jüzjàni as his envoy to conclude a truce 
with the Nizari chief of Quhistan. The Nizari community in Quhistan clearly 
pursued an independent policy in its local affairs, also developing important 
trade routes with other regions, which contributed significantly to its economic 
prosperity. 

The Nizaris had never abandoned their expansionary ambitions, and now in 
the aftermath of their accord with the caliph at Baghdad and the crumbling of 
the Khwarazmian empire, they found it possible to extend their territories. At the 
time, the Nizaris still maintained their understanding with the Mongols, who may 
even have been in alliance with them. At any rate, the Mongols then appeared to be 
a lesser threat to the Nizārī state than the Khwārazmians, who, under Sultan Jalal 
al-Din, the last of the Khwarazmshahs, were making a last effort to restore their 
kingdom in Persia. Around 619/1222, the Nizaris seized Damghan, the town near 
Girdküh, and recaptured some fortresses in Qumis. They also acquired further 
strongholds in Tarum and in the Zagros mountains. At the same time, the Nizaris 
seem to have had designs on Rayy, at least through their more traditional method 
arrested and executed in Rayy on the orders of Muhammad Khwarazmshah’s son 
Rukn al-Din.” The Nizari territories in Persia thus expanded during the early 
years of Muhammad III’s reign. It was during that time, when the false news had 
spread of Sultan Jalal al-Din’s death in 624/1227 in battle against the Mongols at 
Isfahan, that the Syrian Nizaris boasted to the Saljiiq ruler of Rum (Anatolia) of 


the imminent seizure of ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam by their Persian comrades.””! 
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It is possible that the Nizari da‘wa was introduced into the Indian subconti- 
nent sometime during the first half of the 7th/13th century, or possibly earlier. 
There are no reliable sources on the origins of the Nizari da‘wa in India, and it is 
not known whether any of the Indian Isma‘ili communities that had come into 
existence in Fatimid times acknowledged the Nizārī imams following the Nizārī— 
Musta‘li schism of 487/1094. For the earliest phase of Nizari activities in India 
we have only the traditional accounts of the Indian Nizaris or Khojas themselves 
as reflected mainly in the ginans (gnans), the community’s indigenous religious 
literature, written in verse form and recorded in several Indian languages. The 
ginans, ascribed to various pirs, as da‘is were more commonly designated there, 
are often anachronistic and legendary in nature, and as such are not reliable 
as historical sources. According to the tradition of the Nizari Khojas, a certain 
Satgur Nir, also called Nūr al-Dīn, was the first Nizārī dā T sent from Daylam 
to Gujarat." There, in Patan, he converted the local Rajput ruler Siddharaja 
Jayasingha (487—527/1094—1133), the same Hindu king of Gujarat who is 
reported to have embraced Tayyibī Ismā'īlism but who actually died a devout 
Hindu. Satgur Nür, the community's tradition adds, soon converted all of Patan, 
which becameknownas Pīrna Pātan, the pir's city. The dates mentioned forSatgur 
Nür's arrival in India vary widely. According to one tradition, he was despatched 
by the Fātimid caliph-imam al-Mustansir in order to preach in favour of his son 
Nizar. According to another version, he started his activities in the time of Hasan 
'ala dhikrihi'l-salam, while in yet another account he is identified with the early 
Isma'ili Imam Muhammad b. Isma'il. Be it asit may, there is no concrete evidence 
attesting the success of the Nizari da^wa in Gujarat during the 7th/13th century, 
when Tayyibī Ismā'īlism was already well-established in the region. 

The Nizari activities in the Indian subcontinent seem to have been originally 
concentrated in Sind, where different forms of Isma‘ilism had persisted in Multan 
and elsewhere despite periodical persecution of the Shri Isma‘ilis. The figure 
traditionally associated with the commencement of Nizari activities in Sind is 
Pir Shams al-Din or Shams, although a previous pir, Salah al-Din, sometimes 
named as Shams al-Din’s father, is also reported to have been sent from Alamūt to 
India. Shams al-Din is an obscure figure surrounded by all sorts of legends, while 
the dates mentioned for his activities cover a long period. In legendary accounts, 
Pīr Shams, whose grave is preserved in Multan under the name of Shāh Shams 
al-Din Sabzawari, is identified with Shams-i Tabriz (d. 645/1247), the spiritual 
guide of Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rami (d. 672/1273), the celebrated Persian mystic 
and poet, and also with Shams al-Din Muhammad, the first post-Alamut Nizari 
imam.^? It is interesting to note in passing that some sources trace the genealogy 
of Shams-i Tabriz himself to the imams of the Alamüt period.^"* In some ginans 
attributed to Pir Shams, Qasim Shah, one of the earliest Nizari imams of the 
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post-Alamit period, is often named as the contemporary imam, thus placing the 
pir’s activities around the middle of the 8th/14th century. In other ginans he is 
placed in the 6th/12th century. The opening phase of Nizari activities in India is 
uncertain. It is safe to assume, however, that the Nizari da‘wa initially acquired 
a strong foothold amongst the Hindus of Sind, rather than in Gujarat, mainly 
after the fall of Alamūt, following the activities of the first dā īs who arrived in 
Sind probably towards the end of the Alamūt period. 


Final decades of the Nizārī state 


Meanwhile, Jalal al-Din Khwarazmshah, who had been defeated in 618/1221 by 
Chingiz Khan on the banks of the Indus and had subsequently spent three years in 
India, appeared in Persia, where his brother Ghiyath al-Din had meanwhile suc- 
cessfully established himself in ‘Iraq-i “Ajam. Jalal al-Din soon removed Ghiyath 
al-Din from his position, and in 622/1225 he overthrew Ozbeg, the last Eldigüzid 
ruler of Adharbayjan, who had been allied with the ‘ Abbasid caliph and the Nizari 
Imam Hasan III. The Nizàris, who had inherited Hasan III’s pro-caliphal pol- 
icy and quarrels with the Khwarazmians, began to feel menaced by Jalal al-Din 
Khwarazmshah, who was conducting his desperate campaigns and sporadic bat- 
tles with the Mongols in many parts of Persia. The vacillating relations between 
Alamit and Jalal al-Din during this brief period before the Mongols finally caught 
up with the last Khwarazmshah, were recorded by his secretary al-Nasawi. 

It seems that after some initial hostilities the Nizaris were obliged in 624/1227 
to accept a peace treaty imposed on them by Sultan Jalal al-Din.””” According 
to this truce agreement, reached in Adharbayjan between Badr al-Din Ahmad, 
the envoy of Alamūt, and Sharaf al-Mulk, Jalal al-Din’s vizier, the Nizaris were 
allowed to retain Damghan in return for the payment of an annual tribute of 
30,000 dinars to the Khwarazmian treasury. This agreement was reached soon 
after Urkhan, one of Jalal al-Din’s most trusted commanders who held Khurasan 
as his iqta‘, was killed by three fida’is in Ganja, in revenge for the activities of 
his lieutenants against the Quhistani Nizaris. In the course of the negotiations, 
Badr al-Din boasted that several fida^is had been posted in the service of the 
Khwārazmshāh and his vizier, and summoned five of these agents to prove his 
claim. On hearing this news, Jalal al-Din ordered Sharaf al-Mulk to burn the 
fida’is alive. The vizier, who had become greatly alarmed, tried in vain to change 
the sultan's mind. The fidā īs shouted the name of ‘Ala’al-Din Muhammad as 
they were dying. Alamüt now sent another envoy, Salah al-Din “Ali, to Sharaf al- 
Mulk, demanding 10,000 dinars in recompense for each of the five fidā īs burned, 
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and threatened his life should he refuse. Thereupon, Sharaf al-Mulk reduced the 
annual tribute payable by the Nizaris by 10,000 dinars for a period of five years. 

The truce between the Nizaris and Sultan Jalal al-Din, however, did not 
prove very effective, as Alamüt continued to maintain friendly relations with the 
‘Abbasid caliph and the Mongols, the two main enemies of the Khwarazmians. 
In 625/1228, Alamüt gave refuge both to Ozbeg's son Malik Khamish and to Jalal 
al-Din’s brother Ghiyath al-Din, who had been dispossessed of their power by the 
Khwarazmshah.*”° The Nizaris helped Ghiyath al-Din, despite the Khwarazmian 
blockade of Rüdbar, to go to Kirmàn. There however he was murdered. In the 
same year (625/1228), while the Nizari envoy Badr al-Din was travelling east 
across the Oxus to the Mongol court, Sultan Jalal al-Din ordered the stopping 
of all caravans in that direction, on the pretence that a Mongol envoy was on 
his way to Syria in the company of some Ismā'īlīs. On these orders, Sharaf al- 
Mulk put to death in Ādharbayjān a westward Syrian Nizārī caravan of seventy 
merchants.''” Later, Alamūt sent an emissary to the Khwārazmshāh, successfully 
demanding the retrieval of the goods taken from the pillaged caravan. This event 
took place after the arrival of the news of Ghiyāth al-Dīn's flight from Alamūt, 
which had enraged Sultan Jalāl al-Dīn. It was also at this time that Muhammad 
III’s vizier, captured in the vicinity of Qazwin by the iqta‘ holder of Sawa, was sent 
as prisoner to Jalal al-Din, who had him executed.?? On one occasion during this 
period, al-Nasawi himself was despatched as Jalal al-Din's envoy to Alamüt, to 
demand the balance of the tribute that the Nizaris still owed on Damghan and to 
settle other points of dispute. Al-Nasawi succeeded in meeting with Muhammad 
II and his vizier ‘Imad al-Din, who gave him lavish gifts. Although al-Nasawi 
obtained only a compromise solution, he describes his mission with extreme 
satisfaction.'” Relations between the Nizaris and the Khwarazmians, who had 
replaced the Saljūgs as Alamūt's foremost enemy, were thus characterized by 
warfare, assassination and negotiation till Sultan Jalāl al-Dīn, the last of the 
Khwārazmshāhs, was mysteriously murdered by Kurds in 628/1231, following 
his decisive defeat at the hands of the Mongols. 

Beside its quarrel with the Khwarazmians, the Nizari state had continued to 
have periodical problems with its neighbours. In particular, relations between 
Rudbar and the Caspian provinces seem to have deteriorated in Muhammad 
IPs time, following the execution of the Imam Jalal al-Din Hasan’s HII’s Gilani 
wives. The Nizaris acquired new places in Gilan and entered Rüyan, effectively 
aiding a local rebel group there against the new Badüspanid ruler, Fakhr al-Dawla 
Namawar b. Bisutün, who had succeeded his father earlier in 620/1223. Fakhr 
al-Dawla was obliged to leave Ruyan and seek refuge for a while at Jalal al-Din 
Khwaàrazmshah's court.? On the other hand, relations between the Rüdbari 
Nizārīs and the Qazwinis, their perennial enemy, had finally become peaceful. 
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Muhammad III had evidently developed a close association with a Sufi shaykh 
of Oazwīn, Jamāl al-Dīn Gīlī (d. 651/1253), and sent him an annual grant of 500 
gold dinars. Muhammad is reported to have informed the Qazwinis that had it 
not been for the Sufi shaykh, he would have destroyed their town.7!! 

With the disappearance of the Khwarazmshahs, the Nizaris were directly con- 
fronted by the Mongols, who, under Chingiz Khan’s son and first successor Ogedei 
(1229-1241), were making new efforts to conquer all of Persia. The Nizaris soon 
lost Damghan to the Mongols. Since ‘Ala al-Din Muhammad III had by now 
decided to resist the Mongols, in 1238 he despatched an embassy, in coopera- 
tion with the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mustansir (623—640/1226—1242), to the kings of 
France and England to seek an alliance between Muslims and Christians against 
the Mongols. Matthew Paris, as noted earlier, relates the dealings of this embassy 
in Europe, particularly at the English court of Henry III. The mission failed 
however to have any results, since the Christian monarchs of Europe were soon 
attempting to ally themselves with the Mongols against all Muslims. A few years 
later, the Nizaris completely severed their relations with the Mongols when their 
overtures to the new Great Khan Güyük (1246—1248) were rejected. In 644/1246, 
on the occasion of the enthronement of Giiytik in central Mongolia, ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Muhammad III, along with the caliph al-Musta‘sim (640-656/1242-1258) and 
many other Muslim rulers, sent a mission under Shihab al-Din and Shams al-Din, 
Nizārī muhtashams in Quhistan, to Mongolia to participate in the celebrations 
and deliver a memorandum to Giiyiik. The Nizari ambassadors were, however, 
dismissed with contempt by Güyük, who replied to Muhammad IIT's memoran- 
dum in the harshest terms.*'” Soon after, Güyük prepared to match his words 
with deeds. He despatched Eligidei to Persia at the head of reinforcements for 
the Mongol armies already there and instructed him that two out of every ten 
soldiers in Persia were to be used for reducing the rebellious territories, beginning 
with those of the Isma'ilis.^? He himself intended to follow after, but his death 
prevented him from carrying out his operations. 

Güyük's designs against the Nizaris were taken up by his cousin and successor 
to the Khanate, Méngke (1251-1259). The Mongols had already been spurred 
against the Nizaris by the Sunnis at their court, and now more such complaints, 
including one forwarded by Shams al-Din, a chief qadi of Qazwin, were brought 
to Móngke's notice, in addition to the warnings of the Mongol commanders in 
Persia.”'* Thus when Móngke decided to consolidate and complete the Mongol 
conquest of western Asia, he assigned first priority to the destruction ofthe Nizari 
Isma'ili state in Persia, and also that of the ‘Abbasid caliphate centred at Baghdad. 
In 650/1252, Móngke entrusted this mission to his brother Hülegü, who was to 
lead a major expedition against the two powers that still held out in the Muslim 
lands. Elaborate preparations were made for this expedition, and Hülegü did not 
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in fact set out on the westward journey from Mongolia until 651/1253. It took 
more than another two years before Hülegü actually arrived in Persia. As we have 
noted earlier on the authority of William of Rubruck, who was in Mongolia in 
1254, it was during this period that a group of fida’is were allegedly despatched 
to Mongolia to kill Mongke in reprisal for his anti-Nizari operations. 
Meanwhile in Syria, Rashid al-Din Sinan had been succeeded, in 589/1193 
or a year earlier, by a Persian dā 7 called Abū Mansūr b. Muhammad, or Nasr 
al-Ajami." With Sinan's successor the authority of Alamüt over the Syrian 
Nizārī community was restored fully and remained unshaken until the col- 
lapse of the Persian Nizari state in 654/1256." The names of several chief 
da‘ts who led the Syrian Nizaris during this third period of their history, lasting 
some sixty-five years, are known to us from the inscriptions at Masyaf, Kahf 
and other strongholds, and from a few Syrian literary sources.*'’ Between the 
years 620/1223—1224 and 656/1258, these da‘is were Kamal al-Din al-Hasan b. 
Mas ‘iid, Majd al-Din, Siraj al-Din Muzaffar b. al- Husayn, Taj al-Dīn Abu'l-Futūh 
b. Muhammad, and Radi al-Din Abu'l-Ma'ali. Most of these dais are specifically 
referred to as the delegates of Alamüt, their names appearing after that of the 
Nizari imam in the Syrian inscriptions. Like the community in Quhistan, the 
Syrian Nizaris continued during this period to exercise a certain degree of local 
initiative in dealings with their Muslim and Frankish neighbours. The Syrian 
Nizaris had, on the whole, maintained peaceful relations with Saladin’s Ayyūbid 
successors in Syria, but upon Jalal al-Din Hasan III’s rapprochement with the 
Sunnis, even closer relations developed between the two sides. Henceforth, the 
Nizaris could count on the Ayyubids as allies. The Arabic sources place the dec- 
laration of Hasan III's new policies in the year 608/1211—1212, and add that 
he sent messengers to Syria and other Nizari territories, ordering his follow- 
ers to adopt the Sunni shari‘a and to build mosques.^!? As subjects of Alamüt, 
the Syrian Nizaris apparently carried out these orders, and in view of Hasan III's 
alliance with the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Nasir, their own relations were now markedly 
improved with the Ayytbids, especially with al-Malik al-Zahir (582—613/1186— 
1216), Saladin’s son and ruler of Aleppo. However, the Syrian Nizaris continued 
to have quarrels and dealings with the Franks, who still held the Syrian coast. 
In 610/1213, the Syrian fida 7s killed Raymond, the youthful son of Bohemond 
IV (1187—1233) of Antioch, in the cathedral of Tartüs (Tortosa). In 611/1214— 
1215, Bohemond in an act of vengeance laid siege to the fortress of Khawabi. 
The Nizaris appealed to al-Malik al-Zahir for help, and he sent a force to their 
rescue. When al-Zahir’s own troops suffered a setback in the Jabal Bahra’, al- 
Malik al-‘ Adil I, the Ayyubid ruler of Damascus, sent another army compelling 
the withdrawal of the Franks from Khawabi.?'? The Syrian Nizaris had meanwhile 
found a way to exact payments from a number of Muslim and Christian rulers. 
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In 624/1227, Frederick II (1212—1250), the emperor of Germany who went to 
the Holy Land on his own Crusade, sent envoys to Majd al-Dīn, chief dā T of the 
Syrian Nizārīs. The envoys of Frederick, who was also the king of Sicily and the 
titular king of Jerusalem, had brought gifts worth almost 80,000 dinars, destined 
eventually for Alamūt. However, explaining that the road to Alamūt was too 
dangerous due to the activities of the Khwārazmians and others, the dā'ī Majd 
al-Din retained the gifts in Syria.”'” But he did not hesitate to inform the ruler 
of Aleppo, al-Malik al-‘Aziz (613-634/1216-1237), about the emperor’s friendly 
overtures, assuring the Ayytbids of his continued cooperation with them in case 
of need. Earlier in the same year of 624 AH, Majd al-Din had sent his own 
emissaries to the Saljüq ruler of Rum, ‘Ala’al-Din Kayqubad I (616—634/1219— 
1237), demanding that the regular tribute of 2000 dinars hitherto sent by the 
sultan to Alamiut should now be diverted to him.’”” The sultan consulted with the 
lord of Alamūt, who confirmed the request of the Syrian Nizari chief. Eventually 
the tribute in question was paid to the Syrian community. 

However, around the same time, the Hospitallers who had been highly dis- 
pleased with the dealings between the Nizaris and Frederick II, demanded tribute 
from the Nizaris. The Nizaris refused by boasting that they themselves were then 
receiving gifts and payments from Frankish emperors and kings. Thereupon, 
the Hospitallers attacked the Nizàri castles and carried off much booty.^? By 
around 625/1228, the Syrian Nizaris had become tributaries to the Hospitallers 
as well as to the Templars. There are hints to the effect that the Nizārīs were 
now actually allied with the Hospitallers. On hearing this news, Pope Gregory IX 
(1227—1241) wrote a letter in 633/1236 to his representatives in the Holy Land 
strongly condemning such relations.” 

The last important event in the history of the Syrian Nizaris of this period relates 
to their dealings with Louis IX, better known as St Louis, the French king who led 
the Seventh Crusade (1248-1254). These dealings, recorded by John of Joinville, 
the king's biographer and secretary, to which we have already referred, occurred 
soon after the arrival of St Louis in ‘Akka (Acre) in Safar 648/May 1250.7? At 
the time, the Syrian Nizaris were most probably still under the leadership of 
Taj al-Din Abu’l-Futth, whose name is mentioned in an inscription at Masyaf 
dated Dhu’l-Qa‘da 646/February—March 1249. At any rate, Nizari emissaries 
came to the French king and asked him either to pay tribute to their chief or 
at least release the Nizaris from the tribute which they themselves paid to the 
Templars and the Hospitallers. On the intervention of Reginald of Vichiers and 
William of Chateauneuf, the Grand Masters of the Temple and the Hospital, the 
negotiations between the ‘Old Man of the Mountain’ and St Louis did not lead 
to any results. St Louis, himself more interested in establishing friendly relations 
with the Mongols, did not pay any tribute to the Nizaris, who continued to pay 
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their own tribute to the Hospitallers and the Templars. But the French king and 
the Syrian Nizārī chief did exchange gifts. It was in the course of these embassies 
that the Arabic-speaking friar Yves le Breton met the Nizārī chief and discussed 
religious doctrines with him in Masyaf or another stronghold in the Jabal Bahra’. 

We now come to the final years of the Nizari state in Persia. Hülegü, as noted, 
took his time in making detailed preparations to lead the main Mongol expedi- 
tion across Central Asia to Persia, where he did not arrive before the beginning 
of 654/1256. But already in Jumada II 650/August 1252, he had despatched an 
advance army of 12,000 men from Mongolia, under the command of his Nesto- 
rian Christian general Ket-Buqa, to join forces with the Mongol garrisons in 
Persia and attack as many Nizari strongholds as possible.””° Ket-Buga crossed 
the Oxus in Muharram 651/March 1253 and soon afterwards attacked the Nizari 
strongholds in Quhistan, capturing several of them. In Rabf I 651/May 1253, he 
appeared at the head of some 5000 men at the foot of Girdküh, where he erected 
walls and other siege works around the stronghold. Leaving one of his officers, 
Buri, in charge of the siege at Girdküh, Ket-Buqa next proceeded to attack the 
castles of Mihrin, near Girdkth, and another nearby castle called Shahdiz in 
Qasran, which were in Isma‘ili hands, and then in Jumada II 651/August 1253 he 
sent raiding parties into Rudbar and Tarum, where little was accomplished. In 
Shawwal 651/December 1253, the besieged garrison of Girdkth made a daring 
night attack on the Mongols, killing a hundred of them, including Biiri. The siege 
of Girdkth however continued, and when cholera decimated the Nizari garrison 
and the fortress was on the verge of falling in the summer of 652/1254, Alamūt 
supplied reinforcements and saved the situation. The strengthened garrison of 
Girdküh continued to resist the Mongols for a long time. Meanwhile, Ket-Buga 
had returned to Quhistan, where the Mongols pillaged, slaughtered and finally 
seized, at least temporarily, Tin and Turshiz, in Jumada I 651/July 1253. A few 
months later, the Mongols had captured Mihrin and some other castles in Qümis. 

The Mongols were now exerting constant pressure on the Persian Nizārīs, 
whose situation was further threatened by the imminent arrival of Hülegü him- 
self. These external pressures seem to have aggravated the internal tensions within 
the Nizari leadership, especially those between ‘Ala al-Din Muhammad III and 
his chief advisers, who evidently wanted to submit to the Mongols. At any rate, 
Muhammad II, who is reported to have been afflicted by melancholia, had grad- 
ually isolated himself from the Nizari leaders whilst persisting in defying the 
Mongols. At the same time, relations between Muhammad III and his eldest son 
Rukn al-Din Khurshah (Khwurshah), who had received the imam’s nass in his 
childhood, were evidently also deteriorating. It was under such circumstances 
that certain Nizari leaders eventually began, according to the Persian histori- 
ans, to formulate a plan against Muhammad III, aiming to replace him by his 
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designated successor. Accordingly, Khurshāh was to take charge of the affairs 
of the state and immediately enter into negotiations with the Mongols. Before 
this plan could be implemented, however, Khurshah fell ill and was confined 
to his bed. Soon afterwards, on the last day of Shawwal 653/1 December 1255, 
‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad III, who had always been fond of shepherding, was found 
murdered in a hut, adjoining his sheepfold, in Shirküh near Alamüt. After putting 
several suspects to death, it was discovered that the murder had been committed 
by Hasan-i Māzandarānī, a favourite and constant companion of Muhammad 
III, whom the imam had injured. The secret was divulged to Khurshah by Hasan's 
wife, a former concubine of Muhammad III. Hasan and several others were put 
to death. 


Rukn al-Din Khurshah 


“Ala al-Din Muhammad III, who had reigned for thirty-four years, was succeeded 
by his youthful son Rukn al-Din Khurshah, born around 627/1230." Before 
entering into any negotiations with the Mongols, the new Nizari imam and lord 
of Alamüt attempted to strengthen his situation with his neighbours and with 
other Muslim rulers. The Nizaris first completed a campaign in western Daylam 
and seized a fortress in Khalkhal which they had besieged. Then Khurshah sent 
messengers to Gilan and other neighbouring areas to inform their rulers of his 
father’s death and of his own accession, and also attempted to establish better 
relations with them. Soon after his accession, and in order to inform the Mongols 
of the new policy of the Nizari leadership, Khurshah sent an envoy to Yasa'ur 
Noyan, the Mongol commander stationed at Hamadan, offering his submission. 
Yasa'ur's reply was to the effect that the Nizari ruler should present himself in 
person before Hülegü, whose arrival was imminent. The youthful Khurshah was 
thus drawn into a complex, and ultimately futile, series of negotiations with the 
Mongols. 

Meanwhile, Hülegü had been advancing westward at the head of the main 
Mongol force at a leisurely pace. Having set out from his ordu or encampment in 
Mongoliain Sha'bàn 651/October 1253, Hülegü arrived at the gates ofSamarqand 
two years later, in Sha'bān 653/September 1255. After two months, he despatched 
messengers from his camp at Kish to various Persian rulers informing them of 
his intention to extirpate the Isma'ilis and asking them to render assistance or 
suffer the consequences. In Dhu’l-Hijja 653/January 1256, Hülegü crossed the 
Oxus and passed the remaining winter months in the meadows of Shafūrgān to 
the west of Balkh, an area now situated in northern Afghanistan. Hülegü entered 
Persia through Khurasan in Rabr I 654/April 1256 and selected the Nizari town 
of Tün, which had not been effectively reduced by his advance guards under 
Ket-Buga, as his first target. But he was prevented from personally supervising 
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the Mongol assault against Tūn by some obscure incidents that occurred as he 
was passing through the district of Zāwa and Khwāfon the northeastern border 
of Quhistan. The task was entrusted to Ket-Buqa and Kóke-Ilgei, who, after 
besieging Tün for a week, seized the town in the middle of Rabī II 654/May 
1256. The Mongols slaughtered all the inhabitants of Tūn except the younger 
women, according to Juwaynī, or the artisans (pīshihvarān), according to Rashīd 
al-Din.’** The triumphant Mongol generals then joined Hiilegii and proceeded 
towards Tus. It was probably at Tus that Hiilegii shortly afterwards received Nasir 
al-Din, the last Nizari muhtasham of Quhistan and Nasir al-Din al-Tust’s friend 
and patron. Hiilegii had earlier despatched Malik Shams al-Din (643—684/1245— 
1285), the founder of the Kart dynasty of Harat, on a mission to the muhtasham, 
who was then residing at the fortress of Sartakht. Shams al-Din had succeeded in 
persuading Nasir al-Din to present himself before Hiilegii, who asked the Nizari 
chief why he had not brought down the garrison of the fortress. He replied that 
his people obeyed only the commands of Khurshah, their ruler. Hülegü gave the 
aged Nasir al-Din a yarligh (decree) and a paiza (tablet of authority), granting 
him safe conduct and appointed him to the governorship of the ruined town of 
Tun. However, Nasir al-Din died shortly afterwards in Safar 655 AH. 
Meanwhile in Jumada I 654/May 1256, after further negotiations, Khurshah 
had sent his brother Shahanshah with a retinue of dignitaries to announce his 
submission to the Mongols. They reached Yasa'ur near Qazwin, and he delegated 
his own son to accompany the Nizari mission to Hülegü. On 10 Jumada I/5 June, 
Yasa'ur unexpectedly engaged in battle with the Nizaris around Alamüt. But he 
withdrew after a short while and subsequently left Rūdbār upon the instruc- 
tions of Hülegü, who had received the Nizari mission at Quchan (Khabüshan). 
Hülegü's own elchis or ambassadors reached Khurshah at the end of Jumada 
II/July and delivered a yarligh full of encouragement to the effect that since 
Khurshah had sent his brother and had demonstrated his submission and loy- 
alty, the king had forgiven the crimes committed by his father. Khurshah, who 
himself had committed no crime, was asked to destroy his castles and come down 
to pay homage so that the Mongol armies would not devastate his territories. The 
Nizari ruler did destroy some castles, but in the case of Alamūt, Maymūndiz and 
Lamasar, he simply removed a few battlements (sardivar) and turrets (kungara). 
Some of the Mongol ambassadors, accompanied by Khurshah’s envoy Sadr al- 
Din, returned to report the situation to Hūlegū. Khurshāh now asked for a 
year’s grace before presenting himself. The rest of the elchis stayed behind in 
Rudbar to supervise the demolition of the Nizari castles. In the beginning of 
Sha'bān/September, the Mongol envoys came to Khurshah with a new message 
that the Nizari ruler should immediately present himself before Hülegü, and in 
his absence a Mongol called Tükel Bahadur would act as basgag or protecting 
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governor in Rūdbār. Khurshāh, who was obviously playing for time, sent his 
reply through another distinguished embassy headed by his vizier, Shams al-Dīn 
Gilaki, and the son of his father’s paternal uncle, Sayf al-Din Sultan Malik b. Kiya 
Bu Manstr b. Muhammad II, who accompanied the Mongol ambassadors and 
reached Hiilegii on 17 Sha‘ban/9 September.*”’ Khurshah again asked for a year's 
grace and the exemption of Alamūt and Lamasar from the demolition order. He 
also instructed his lieutenants in Girdkth and Quhistan to present themselves 
before Hülegü in submission, which they did shortly afterwards. 

Hiilegii’s patience became exhausted by Khurshah’s delaying tactics in surren- 
dering. In the middle of Sha'ban 654/September 1256, Hülegü set out from his 
encampment near Bastàm to launch his assault on the Nizari castles in Rüdbar. AII 
the Mongol garrisons in 'Iraq-i'Ajam were now instructed to prepare for battle. 
Atthesame time, the main Mongol force proceeded towards Rüdbar from various 
directions. The right wing of Hülegü's forces, under Buqa-Temür and Kóke-Ilgei, 
proceeded by way of Māzandarān, and its left wing, under the Chaghatai prince 
Tegüder and Ket-Buga, advanced through Khuwār and Simnān. Hūlegū him- 
self, with the main army, followed a parallel route passing through Fīrūzkūh, 
Damāwand and Rayy. Two other Chaghatai princes, Balaghai and Tutar, had 
meanwhile set out from “Iraq-i “Ajam in the direction of Alamüt. Hülegü halted 
at Damawand for a while, and from there sent yet another message to Khurshah. 
The Nizari leader was to come to Damawand immediately, and were he to be 
delayed up to five days by his preparations, he was to send his son in advance. 
Khurshah did despatch his son, or a youthful brother, on 17 Ramadan/8 October. 
But Hülegü returned the boy on the grounds of his youth, and suggested that 
if Khurshah could not come till later, he should send another brother to relieve 
Shahanshah. Hiilegii was by this time in the general area of Rayy, and messages 
were constantly exchanged between him and Khurshah. On 5 Shawwal/26 Octo- 
ber, Khurshah sent out his brother Shiranshah in the company of 300 men, who 
arrived at Hiilegii’s camp two days later. At the same time, the vizier Shams al-Din 
Gilaki had returned from Girdküh and brought its governor, the qadi Taj al-Din 
Mardānshāh, before Hülegü, while Girdküh itself still held out. Shahanshàh was 
now sent back to Rüdbar with the message that if Khurshah destroyed the cas- 
tle of Maymündiz and presented himself in person before the king, he would be 
received with honour, otherwise God alone knew what would befall him. Around 
this time, Hülegü secretly put to death near Qazwin many of the Nizaris who on 
different occasions had been sent to him. 

By this time, the Mongol armies were entering Rüdbar from all sides. Hav- 
ing finally decided to seize the fortress of Maymündiz, near Alamüt, where 
Khurshah was then reportedly staying, Hülegü broke up his camp in Pishkil- 
dara on 10 Shawwal/31 October and advanced towards Rüdbar through Tāligān. 
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On 18 Shawwal 654/8 November 1256, Hiilegii encamped on a hilltop facing 
Maymuündiz. He made a last appeal to Khurshah to surrender, but he was told 
that the Nizārī ruler was absent from Maymūndiz and that nothing could be 
decided without his permission. Having been greatly impressed by the defences of 
Maymuündiz, Hülegü consulted with his commanders as to whether they should 
besiege the castle or turn back and wait until the spring. Most of his advis- 
ers favoured withdrawal in view of the onset of the winter and the consequent 
impossibility of procuring provisions for the troops and fodder for the animals. 
A few, including Ket-Buga, insisted on laying siege to the castle immediately, 
and Hülegü supported their view. The Mongol armies began to prepare for a 
siege. To provide poles for their mangonels, the Mongols felled the trees which 
the Nizārīs themselves had planted in former times. When battle was joined, 
the Nizaris gained some initial victories, pouring down stones from their own 
mangonels upon the besiegers. But on the second day of fighting, the Mongols 
brought into play a Chinese ballista (kaman-i gav) with a range of 2500 paces. 
The garrison of Maymündiz now ceased fighting and asked for truce, which was 
granted. On the following day, Khurshāh, who had in fact been present in the 
castle, asked for a yarligh to grant him safe conduct. The decree was drawn up 
by ^Ata-Malik Juwayni, who then acted as Hülegü's secretary and accompanied 
his master to the Nizārī strongholds. Khurshāh was evidently persuaded not to 
come down from Maymūndiz by some zealous fida 7s, who, in contradistinction 
to the foreign scholars present at his court, were strongly against surrendering to 
the Mongols. Meanwhile, more messages continued to be exchanged. It is clear 
that all along, Khurshah had been playing for time in the hope that the snows 
of winter would come to his aid and render the siege operations of the Mon- 
gols impracticable, but the weather remained unseasonably mild in that autumn 
of 654/1256. On 25 Shawwal/15 November, the Mongols resumed their bom- 
bardment of Maymündiz on a much larger scale. At last, Khurshah decided to 
surrender, being greatly encouraged in this decision by Nasir al-Dīn al-Tūsī and 
a few other outside scholars then staying at Maymündiz. 

Khurshāh first sent down his son and another brother called Īrānshāh with a 
delegation of notables. Then, on Sunday 29 Shawwal 654/19 November 1256,* 
the Nizari imam himself descended, surrounded by a group of dignitaries includ- 
ing Khwaja Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī, Khwaja Asil al-Din Zuzani and his vizier 
Muw’ayyad al-Din. Rukn al-Din Khurshah had reigned for exactly one year as 
the last lord of Alamūt, and his surrender marked the close of the Nizari state of 
Persia, which had been founded some 166 years earlier with the capture of Alamüt 
by Hasan-i Sabbah. On the day following his surrender, Khurshah brought out 
all his family, dependants and the other occupants of the castle, also offering the 
meagre treasures of Maymindiz as a token of submission. When the Mongols 
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went up to the castle to commence the work of dismantling its buildings and 
structures, however, they were confronted by a group of devoted fidā īs whose 
desperate last resistance was broken up only after three days of fierce fighting. 

Khurshah was well received by Hülegü, though he was kept under the con- 
stant surveillance of a Mongol commander. At Hülegü’s request, the Nizari ruler 
despatched his representatives in the company of Mongol elchis to all the Nizārī 
castles in Rūdbār with orders for their submission and destruction. Some forty 
castles were thus demolished, after the evacuation of their garrisons. In Rūdbār, 
only the commanders of Alamüt and Lamasar refused to surrender, perhaps 
thinking that their imam was acting under duress and was observing a new sort 
oftaqiyya. Hülegü himself proceeded to the foot of Alamüt, where Khurshàáh tried 
in vain to persuade its commandant, Muqaddim al-Din, to capitulate. Leaving 
Balaghai behind to besiege Alamüt with a large force, Hülegü then set out for 
Lamasar. After a few days, the garrison of Alamüt decided to surrender and 
Khurshāh, who had accompanied Hülegü to Lamasar, interceded on their behalf 
with the Mongol conqueror. The inmates of Alamüt were given three days' grace 
to bring down their belongings, a party of Mongols having first entered the cas- 
tle to remove its mangonels and gates. Khurshah himself received permission to 
visit the castle. On the fourth day, towards the end of Dhu’l-Qa‘da 654/December 
1256, Mongol guards ascended to the fortress of Alamut and plundered whatever 
had been left behind. They also began the tedious work of demolishing Alamitt. 
Meanwhile, Juwayni, who had accompanied Hiilegii to the foot of Lamasar, had 
been allowed to examine the library at Alamüt and to salvage whatever he deemed 
necessary. He saved the Qur'àns, and a number of choice books, including some 
Ismā'īlī works, as well as certain astronomical instruments, before consigning 
that renowned library’s manuscript collections to flames. Juwayni has left a valu- 
able description of the fortress of Alamüt, which he surveyed at this time.”' 
Juwayni was greatly impressed by the storage facilities and the food supplies he 
found at Alamüt, as well as the castle's water supply system and fortifications. He 
describes the difficulties faced by the large group of Mongols who were assigned 
the task of demolishing Alamüt. 

Hülegü had in the meantime failed to capture Lamasar or to induce its com- 
mandant to surrender, despite Khurshah's intervention. He left Tayir-Buqa to 
besiege the fortress with an army of Mongols and Persians. Lamasar held out for 
another year, before cholera broke out and killed the bulk of its garrison. The 
few who survived the epidemic were obliged to surrender sometime at the end of 
655 AH.” Hülegü left Rüdbar for his main ordu, near Hamadan, in Dhu'l-Hijja 
654/January 1257. Khurshāh, being still useful to the Mongols, accompanied the 
Īlkhān, while the imam's family, servants and belongings were sent to Qazwin. 
From Hülegü's ordu, Khurshāh despatched his emissaries along with Mongol 
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elchis to the Nizārī castles in Syria, instructing them to guard the castles as sub- 
jects of the king until such time as Hülegü himself should arrive there. With 
Khurshah’s cooperation it had become possible for the Mongols to secure the 
speedy surrender and dismantlement of almost all the Nizari castles in Tarum, 
Rūdbār, Oūmis, Ouhistān and elsewhere in Persia, with the major exceptions of 
Lamasar and Girdkth. The commandants (singular, kitval) and the bulk of the 
garrisons of these fallen castles were duly placed under the watch of different 
Mongol units and commanders. 

Khurshah continued to be treated respectfully by the Mongols while he was 
still of some help to them. But the surrender of the bulk of the Nizari castles finally 
made his presence an embarrassment to Hiilegii. Therefore, when he asked to be 
sent to the court of Móngke, Hülegü readily complied. On 1 Rabr 1655/9 March 
1257, Khurshāh set out on his fateful journey to Mongolia with nine compan- 
ions and a group of Mongol guards led by Bujrai. On the way, when the party 
arrived at the foot of Girdkth, Khurshah tried once again in vain to bring down 
that castle’s garrison, though he may have told them secretly not to surrender. 
Khurshah was not evidently treated respectfully by his escorts and, by the time 
they reached Bukhara, he had to engage in fist-fighting with his Mongol guards. 
Mongke refused to see Khurshah when he finally arrived in Karakorum (Qaraqo- 
rum), on the pretext that he still had not delivered Girdkūh and Lamasar. On the 
return journey, somewhere along the edge of the Khangai mountains in north- 
western Mongolia, the eighth and final lord of Alamūt and his companions were 
led away from the road and put to the sword by the Mongols. In the meantime, 
after Khurshah’s departure for Mongolia, there had taken place a general mas- 
sacre of the Persian Nizaris who had been placed in Mongol custody. Khurshah’s 
family and dependants detained at Qazwin were put to the sword by Qaraqai 
Bitikchi, while Otegii-China, the Mongol commander in Khurasan, summoned 
the Quhistani Nizaris to great gatherings and slaughtered some 12,000 of them, 
adding immeasurably to the tragedy of the end of the Nizari state in Persia. 
According to Juwayni, the massacres had been carried out in accordance with a 
decree of Méngke to the effect that none of the Nizaris should be spared, reflecting 
an earlier order of Chingiz Khan himself.” 

As Marshall Hodgson pointed out, it seems that given the spirit of earlier times, 
when the Nizārīs were enthusiastically fighting the Saljūgs under Hasan-i Sabbah 
and his immediate successors, some of the Nizari fortresses might have been able 
to resist the Mongol assaults at least long enough to persuade Hülegü to come to 
some sort of an accommodation with them.”** Juwayni, who accompanied the 
Mongols to Alamut, Maymtndiz and Lamasar, clearly emphasizes the impreg- 
nability and self-sufficiency of the Nizari fortresses, especially Alamüt, which 
would have enabled them to withstand Mongol sieges for indefinite periods. He 
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also recalls how Alamit had earlier successfully resisted the Saljüq armies for 
over a decade.”*° Rashid al-Din, too, speaks of the good fortune of Móngke and 
Hülegü in having defeated the Nizaris and captured their castles so quickly.^?^ In 
fact, as Girdküh was to demonstrate, at least the key Nizārī fortresses could have 
held out for long periods on the basis of their own resources. Indeed, Girdkūh 
continued to resist its Mongol besiegers, as the last surviving Nizārī outpost in 
Persia, for thirteen years after the fall of Alamūt. The garrison of Girdkūh finally 
yielded from want of clothing on 29 Rabr II 669/15 December 1270, during the 
reign of the Ilkhanid Abaga, seventeen years after the first investment of the place 
by Hiilegii’s advance guards.”’’ The Mongols, who had erected permanent struc- 
tures and dwelling places of their own around Girdkuh, killed the survivors of the 
garrison on their descent. But the Mongols did not evidently demolish Girdkth, 
which they continued to use under the Ilkhanids succeeding Abaqa.**® In its 
decision to surrender, the central Nizari leadership seems to have been greatly 
influenced by Nasir al-Din al-Tusi and perhaps other outside scholars then living 
amongst the Nizaris— scholars who, having enjoyed the hospitality of the Nizaris, 
were now eager to taste the munificence of the Mongols, which they did upon 
dissociating themselves from the last lord of Alamüt and entering into the service 
of the Ilkhanid dynasty of Persia founded by Hiilegii (654-663/1256-1265). 

The collapse of the Nizari state in Persia must have shocked and disheartened 
the Syrian Nizaris, who could no longer count on the support and leadership of 
Alamüt and the personal guidance of the Nizari imam. Under the circumstances, 
the Syrian Nizaris began to select their leaders locally, sometimes two persons 
jointly holding the office of their chief da‘. Deprived of any sort of strong central 
leadership and threatened by the designs of various powers on Syria — especially 
the Mongols and the Mamluk dynasty of Egypt — the Syrian Nizari community 
began to experience serious internal dissensions, often manifested in the form of 
rivalries among the senior da ‘Zs and the independent behaviour of the governors 
of various fortresses. All of these factors prepared the ground for the eventual 
submission of the Syrian Nizaris to al-Malik al-Zahir Rukn al-Din Baybars I 
(658—676/1260—1277), the Bahri Mamluk sultan of Egypt, who soon extended 
his hegemony over Syria and its different principalities.”” 

Meanwhile, having dealt with the Persian Nizaris, Hülegü had proceeded 
towards his second major objective, the extinction of the “Abbasid caliphate. 
By Safar 656/February 1258, the Mongols had seized Baghdad and devastated 
the ancient capital of the ‘Abbasids for a whole week. The caliph al-Musta‘sim, 
who had endeavoured in vain to prevent the Mongol cataclysm, was put to death 
on Hülegü's order. The Mongol conqueror's third campaign was directed against 
the Ayyübid states in Syria. In 658/1260, the Mongols seized Aleppo, and soon 
afterwards Hama and Damascus surrendered to Hülegü. In Rabī I 658/March 
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1260, Ket-Buga, who had been in charge of the advance operations of the Mon- 
gols in Syria, made his triumphal entry into Damascus, accompanied by Hettum, 
the king of Little Armenia, and the latter’s son-in-law Bohemond VI of Antioch, 
the allies of the Mongols. It was during the same year, 658/1260, that four of the 
Nizari fortresses, including Masyaf, were surrendered to the Mongols by their 
governors." The Mongol success in Syria was, however, short-lived. Hülegü 
returned to Persia in the summer upon hearing the news of Möngke’s death, 
which in fact had occurred a year earlier in 657/1259, leaving Ket-Buqa in com- 
mand of his reduced forces in Syria. On 25 Ramadān 658/3 September 1260, the 
Mongols suffered a drastic defeat at “Ayn Jaltit, in Palestine, at the hands of the 
Mamluk armies of Egypt, led by Sultan al-Muzaffar Qutuz (657—658/1259-1260). 
Ket-Buqa was captured and put to death. The vanguard of the Mamluk forces 
was commanded by Baybars, who succeeded Qutuz to the Mamluk sultanate and 
thwarted the Mongols in their subsequent attempts to establish themselves in the 
region. 

Soon the Mongols were expelled from all of Syria, where Baybars rapidly 
emerged as the dominant power. The Nizaris evidently collaborated with the 
Mamluks and other Muslim rulers in repelling the Mongols from Syria, and after 
the battle of “Ayn Jalut recovered the four fortresses which they had earlier lost to 
them. At the time of the Mongol invasion of Syria, the Syrian Nizaris were under 
the leadership of Radi al-Din Abu’l-Ma‘ali, who punished the Nizari governors 
who had yielded their castles to the Mongols. According to Ibn Muyassar, Radi al- 
Din had become the chief da‘7in Syria in 656/1258, and shortly before succeeding 
to that office he had visited Mamluk Egypt as a Nizari envoy.**! 

The Syrian Nizaris now attempted to establish friendly relations with Baybars 
by sending him embassies and gifts. Baybars, who was then preoccupied with the 
Mongols and the Franks, reciprocated by granting certain favours to the Nizari 
community. Nonetheless, from early on Baybars capitalized on the weakness and 
internal dissensions of the Nizàris and systematically adopted measures which 
ultimately led to the loss of the political independence of the Syrian Nizārī com- 
munity. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir (d. 692/1293), the biographer of Baybars, reports that 
already in 659/1261 Baybars granted rights to the Nizari territories to al-Malik 
al-Mansur (642-683/1244-1285), the Ayyubid prince of Hama.”“” At the same 
time, however, the Nizaris sent an embassy to Baybars and successfully demanded 
that they receive the privileges which they had enjoyed under the Ayyubids. Bay- 
bars, in an attempt to divide the Nizaris, appointed that same Nizari envoy, a 
certain Jamal al-Din Hasan b. Thabit, to the headship of the Nizari community, 
a position then still held by Radi al-Din, perhaps conjointly with Najm al-Din 
Isma'il b. al-Sha' rani? But the community refused to acknowledge Jamal al- 
Din, who was put to death. It was about this time that Radi al-Din died and 
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the aged Najm al-Din became the chief dai of the Syrian Nizaris in 660/1261— 
1262. Najm al-Din was later assisted by his son Shams al-Din and his son-in-law 
Sarim al-Dīn Mubārak, who was Radi al-Din's son. The Nizàri community had 
continued to retain possession of eight permanent strongholds, namely, Masyaf, 
Oadmūs, Kahf, Khawābī, Rusāfa, Manīga (Maynaga), "Ullayga and Qulay‘a. The 
castle of Khariba seems to have been lost sometime earlier.^^ 

As Baybars continued to consolidate his position in Syria, the Nizaris found it 
advisable to periodically renew their friendly overtures to him. In 661/1263, when 
Baybars was engaged in his campaigns against the Franks, a Nizari mission under 
the two sons of the Nizari chiefs came to the Mamlik sultan with gifts.” The 
envoys of the dar al-da‘wa, probably Shams al-Din and Sarim al-Din, were treated 
kindly. However, in 664/1265, Baybars felt strong enough to order the collection of 
taxes and tolls on the gifts still sent to the Nizaris by the various Frankish kings and 
the ruler of Yaman, gifts which passed through Mamluk Egypt.*“° Henceforth, 
the political significance of the Syrian Nizārīs, who were in no position to resist 
Mamluk encroachments on their sovereignty, declined rapidly. Soon afterwards, 
the Nizaris themselves began to pay tribute to Baybars, following the conclusion 
of a peace treaty in 664/1266 between the Mamluk sultan and the Hospitallers. 
According to this treaty, the Hospitallers renounced the annual tribute which they 
had hitherto received from the Nizaris and other Muslim states around Hama 
and Hims. Furthermore, starting in 665/1267, the Nizaris became tributaries of 
Baybars, paying him what they previously sent to the Hospitallers, for which 
payment Baybars had already reproached them.” In effect, the Nizārīs had 
now placed themselves under the suzerainty of the Mamlūk state, and it did 
not take long before they lost even their nominal independence completely as 
Baybars maintained his pressure on the community. Indeed, Baybars soon began 
to appoint and dismiss the chief dā īs of the Nizārī community, as the lords of 
Alamūt had done previously. 

In 668/1270, while Baybars was travelling to Krak des Chevaliers (Hisn al- 
Akrad) in the vicinity of the Nizari castles, the Nizari da? Najm al-Din, unlike 
other amirs in the area, did not present himself before the sultan to pay homage. 
Baybars was greatly offended by this act and reacted by deposing him. When Najm 
al-Din shortly afterwards sent his son-in-law Sarim al-Din Mubarak, the governor 
of “Ullayqa, as an envoy to Baybars, evidently in the hope of receiving a reduction 
in the Nizari tribute paid to the Mamluks, the sultan designated Sarim al-Din 
himself to the headship of the Nizari community.*** The sultan now demanded 
possession of Masyaf, which was to be entrusted to one of his own amirs, ‘Izz 
al-Din al-‘Adimi. Sarim al-Din, who was to hold the Nizari castles as the deputy 
of Baybars, proceeded to take charge of them in Jumada II 668/February 1270. 
His authority was initially contested by Najm al-Din, who soon yielded however. 
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But Sarim al-Din, too, angered the sultan by through trickery taking possession 
of Masyaf, in violation of the sultan’s instructions. Once inside, he put to death a 
large number of the residents of Masyaf, who, abiding by the sultan’s orders, had 
refused to yield the castle to him. On Baybars’ request, al-Malik al-Mansur, the 
ruler of Hama, dislodged the rebellious Sarim al-Din from Masyaf and sent him 
as a prisoner to Cairo, where he later died. Baybars then reinstated Najm al-Din, 
who had meanwhile apologized to the sultan, although his son Shams al-Din was 
kept in Cairo. 

In Rajab 669/February 1271, when Baybars was besieging the Frankish castle 
of Krak des Chevaliers, two Nizaris from ‘ Ullayga, who allegedy had been sent to 
kill the sultan, were apprehended. It became known that the fida 7s had initially 
visited Bohemond VI, the sultan’s enemy, with whose assistance they were to carry 
out their mission. The discovery of this plot put an end to any existing entente 
between Sultan Baybars and the Nizari leadership in Syria. Baybars now decided 
to deal more effectively with the Isma‘ilis. Shams al-Din was imprisoned on 
charges of collaborating with the Franks against the sultan. Najm al-Din pleaded 
successfully with Baybars for the release of his son, but he was forced to give up his 
leadership position and surrendered control of the Nizari castles to the Mamlüks. 
Najm al-Din, then ninety years of age, accompanied Baybars to Cairo, where he 
died in 672/1274.7*° Shams al-Din, who had acted as his father’s chief assistant 
and probably had also held the office of chief da‘ conjointly with him, was allowed 
to return temporarily to Syria in order to settle the affairs of the Nizari da‘wa 
and castles there. However, for a time he tried in vain to organize the Nizaris 
against Baybars. The Nizari castles now began to submit in rapid succession 
to Baybars, who used military blockades, threats, negotiation, and tempting 
promises in dealing with them.””' ‘Ullayga and Rusafa surrendered in Shawwal 
669/May 1271 and by Dhu’l-Qa‘da 671/May 1273, Khawabi, Qulay‘a, Manīga 
and Qadmis had also capitulated. Meanwhile, Shams al-Din, discouraged by his 
efforts to launch a revolt, gave himself up to the Mamluks and was sent again to 
Cairo. Only the garrison of Kahf mustered some resistance, and with the fall of 
that castle in Dhu'l-Hijja 671/July 1273 the last independent Nizari outpost in 
Syria fell into the hands of the Mamlüks, less than three years after the garrison 
of Girdküh had surrendered to the Mongols in Persia. 

Having acquired complete control of their strongholds, Baybars, unlike the 
Mongols in Persia, tolerated the Nizaris and did not attempt to exterminate 
them. The Nizaris were in fact permitted to remain in their traditional abodes 
in the Jabal Bahra’, but only under the watchful eyes of Mamlik commanders. 
Indeed, there are reports that Baybars and his successors employed the Nizaris 
against their own enemies.^! Already prior to the submission of all the Nizari 
castles, the Mamlük sultan is alleged to have used the services of the Nizārī 
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fida’is against his opponents. Baybars is reported to have threatened the count of 
Tripoli with assassination in Sha‘ ban 669/April 1271, while the murder of Philip 
of Montford, lord of Tyre, in 1270 and the unsuccessful attempt on the life of 
Prince Edward of England in 1272 are also said to have been instigated by him.^?? 
Amongst the sources speaking of the use of Nizārī fidā īs by the early Mamlūks, 
an elaborate account is related by the celebrated Moorish traveller Ibn Battūta, 
who passed through Syria for the first time in his travels in 726/1326. He names 
Maniqa, "Ullayga, Oadmūs, Kahf and Masyāf as fortresses which were still in 
the hands of the Isma'iliyya (Fidawiyya), and then proceeds to give interesting 
details on the arrangements existing between the fida is and al-Nasir Nasir al-Din 
Muhammad, the Mamluk sultan who reigned intermittently between 693/1294 
and 741/1340.”* 

The Syrian Nizārīs were thus allowed to live in a semi-autonomous fash- 
ion as loyal subjects of the Mamluks and their successors. This gave the Syrian 
Nizari community the opportunity to maintain its identity, and its traditions 
and practices, by contrast to the Persian Nizaris who never really recovered from 
the Mongol catastrophe. For all practical purposes, however, by the time of the 
Mongol invasions the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs were no longer a serious power to be reck- 
oned with as in the days of Hasan-i Sabbah in Persia and Rashid al-Din Sinan in 
Syria. Whatever diminished political significance the Nizaris had retained pre- 
cariously during the late Alamit period was irrevocably lost when the Mongols 
and the Mamlüks dealt their decisive blows to the Persian and Syrian sections of 
the Nizàri community. With the fall of Alamüt, the majestic mountain fortress 
selected by Hasan-i Sabbah as the original headquarters of the Nizari Isma'ili 
state and da'wa, the Nizari Isma' ilis had indeed entered a different and often 
obscure phase of their history, surviving as a minority Shr1 Muslim community 
without their earlier political prominence. 
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The post-Alamüt centuries and modern 
developments in Nizari Isma‘ili history 


his final chapter will present a survey of the main developments and trends 

in the history of the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs during the entire post-Alamūt period, 
from the fall of Alamūt in 654/1256 to the present time, covering more than 
seven centuries. In this period, several Nizārī communities developed in various 
regions and more or less independently of one another. These communities, 
scattered widely from Syria to Persia, Central Asia and South Asia, elaborated a 
diversity of religious and literary traditions in different languages. 


Patterns and research problems in post-Alamūt 
Nizārī history 


The first five centuries after the collapse of the Nizārī state in Persia and the 
fall of Alamūt represent the longest obscure phase in the entire history of the 
Ismā'īlīs. Many aspects of Nizārī activities and thought in this period are still 
not sufficiently studied, due mainly to lack of primary sources and to a certain 
degree of complexity in the issues involved. A variety of factors, related to the 
very nature of post-Alamūt Nizārī Ismā'īlism, have combined to create special 
research problems here. 

In the aftermath of the destruction of their state, the Nizārīs, who had in 
fact survived the Mongol catastrophe, were essentially deprived of the central- 
ized leadership they had enjoyed during the Alamūt period. The Nizārī imamate 
had, indeed, continued in the progeny of Rukn al-Din Khurshah, the last lord of 
Alamiut. But the imams remained in hiding and inaccessible to their followers for 
about two centuries. Under the circumstances, various Nizari communities devel- 
oped regionally and more or less in isolation from one another, each community 
elaborating its own distinctive traditions. The Nizari communities of Central 
Asia and the Indian subcontinent expanded significantly, gradually overshadow- 
ing their co-religionists in Persia and Syria. The origins and early formation of 
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the religious traditions of the Nizari Khojas of South Asia are among the least 
understood areas of post-Alamūt Ismā'īlism. 

More complex research difficulties arise from the widespread adoption of 
taqiyya or precautionary dissimulation, in different forms and at different times, 
and by the Nizari Isma' ilis of different regions. In general, during much of their 
post-Alamūt history the Nizaris have been obliged to dissimulate rather strictly 
in order to safeguard themselves against widespread persecution. To that end, 
they not only concealed their true beliefs as well as religious literature, but also 
resorted to a wide variety of Sunni, Sufi, Twelver Shr'1 and Hindu disguises in 
the midst of hostile surroundings in the Iranian world and the Indian subcon- 
tinent. It is important, in this connection, to distinguish between short-term or 
temporary taqiyya practices, used traditionally by Isma‘ilis and Twelver Shr'is, 
and their long-term adoption that acquired near permanency among certain 
Nizari communities during the post-Alamüt period of their history. The latter 
phenomenon, with its lasting consequences, has not been sufficiently studied by 
modern scholars. It is undeniable that taqiyya practices under any form but for 
extended periods will lead to irrevocable influences on the traditions and on the 
very religious identity of the dissimulating community. In time, these influences 
manifested themselves in different forms for the Nizaris, ranging from total accul- 
turation or full assimilation of Nizaris of a particular locality into a community 
or tradition chosen initially as a dissimulating cover, to various degrees of inter- 
facing between ‘Nizar? and ‘other’ traditions without the actual loss of Nizari 
identity. The very concept of 'acculturation' has been used by cultural anthropol- 
ogists to explain how 'composite' forms of religion could emerge through mutual 
exchanges and influences occurring in a more or less spontaneous manner, whilst 
others have referred to the complex phenomena in question as 'syncretistic' or 
"iminal*! 

At any rate, risks of complete assimilation or total disintegration were par- 
ticularly high during the early post-Alamüt centuries when the scattered Nizārī 
communities were deprived ofany form of unified and central leadership, includ- 
ing especially the guidance of the Nizàri imams, who have provided throughout 
their history the most important single source for a cohesive religious identity 
in the midst of changing circumstances. Even after the Nizari imams emerged 
at Anjudan in central Persia, in the middle of the 9th/15th century, initiating a 
revival in Nizari da‘wa and literary activities, many isolated Nizārī groups may 
have failed to establish contacts with the imam’s headquarters in Anjudan or with 
his newly appointed regional representatives. In time, many such groups must 
have disappeared in various ways, contributing to the decline in the overall size 
of the Nizari population between the time of the Mongol massacres and the early 
Anjudan period. 
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It is not surprising that the dissimulating Nizaris did not generally attract 
the attention of historians. Indeed, for several of the post-Alamüt centuries, 
only a few regional histories contain sporadic references to the Nizaris. The 
difficulties of studying post-Alamüt Nizari Isma'ilism are further aggravated by 
the fact that, as in Alamüt times, the Nizaris themselves produced few doctrinal 
works, while upon the demise of their state they abandoned their earlier interest 
in historiography. The few doctrinal treatises written during the post-Alamüt 
period essentially retain the Nizari teachings of the late Alamūt period. At the 
same time, only the Syrian Nizaris preserved a certain number of the classical 
Isma‘ili texts of the Fatimid period. 

As a result of the modern progress in Nizari studies, initiated by W. Ivanow, 
three main periods can be distinguished in the history of post-Alamut Nizari 
Isma‘ilism. The earliest period, covering roughly the first two centuries after the 
fall of Alamüt, remains rather obscure. It was during this period that a succession 
dispute in the family of the imams split the Nizari community into two rival 
factions, the Muhammad-Shahis and the Qasim-Shahis. The Muhammad-Shahi 
imams, who, initially, seemingly had the support of the Nizari majority in certain 
regions, emigrated to India during the earlier part of the 10th/16th century, but by 
the beginning of the 13th/19th century this line of the Nizari imams had become 
discontinued. The Qasim-Shahiimams, who were gradually acknowledged by the 
Nizari majoritarian community, emerged in Anjudan, a village in central Persia, 
at least by the second half of the 9th/15th century. This marks the beginning of 
the second period in the history of post-Alamut Nizaris, designated by Ivanow as 
the Anjudan revival, a renaissance in Nizari thought and da‘wa activity. During 
this phase, lasting for about two centuries, the Nizari imams of the Qasim- 
Shahi line successfully attempted to extend their control over the various Nizari 
communities in Syria, Central Asia and India, where great numbers had hitherto 
acknowledged the Muhammad-Shahiimams or had come to owe their immediate 
allegiance to the hereditary dynasties of local leaders, pirs, shaykhs, mirs, etc. 

Under the more favourable conditions created by the adoption of Twelver 
Shrism as the state religion in Safawid Persia, the Qasim-Shahi imams conducted 
their da‘wa activities more openly. The Anjudan period also witnessed a revival 
in literary activities amongst the Nizaris of Persia and some adjoining areas, who 
now produced the first doctrinal treatises after the fall of Alamūt. In the second 
half of the 12th/18th century, the Qasim-Shahi imams, who had meanwhile 
moved from Anjudan to the nearby village of Kahak and thence to Kirman, began 
to acquire political prominence in Persia under the Zand and Qajar dynasties. By 
the middle of the 13th/19th century, when the Nizari imam had become known to 
the outside world as the Agha Khan (Aga Khan) and the seat of the Nizari imamate 
had been transferred to India, the Nizaris entered the modern phase of their 
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history. This period in Nizari history has been characterized by the progressive 
leadership of the Nizari imams, who introduced numerous policies together 
with appropriate institutional reforms for the socio-economic and educational 
development of the Nizari Isma‘ilis. 

On the basis of a mixture of geographical, linguistic, ethnological, and other 
criteria, the Nizārī literature of the post-Alamūt period can be classified into 
four main categories, namely, the Persian, the Central Asian, the Syrian and the 
Indian sources. The sources produced in Persia, Afghanistan and the upper Oxus 
region are written entirely in the Persian language, while the Syrian sources are 
in Arabic. The Nizārīs of the Indian subcontinent have utilized various Indian 
languages and dialects in committing their religious doctrines and traditions to 
writing. It should also be noted that our discussion of the post-Alamūt Nizari 
sources refers mainly to the doctrinal works produced by the followers of the 
Qasim-Shahi Nizari imams. The Muhammad-Shahi Nizaris evidently produced 
very few works in Syria, Central Asia and India, which have not as yet been studied 
adequately.” 

The Nizaris of Persia and the adjacent regions, who use the Persian language in 
their religious literature, evidently did not produce any doctrinal works during the 
first two centuries after the fall of Alamüt. From that early post-Alamüt period, 
we have only the poetical works of Nizari Quhistani, a poet and government 
functionary from Birjand who died around 720/1320. He was perhaps the first 
post-Alamūt Nizari author to choose verse and Sufi forms of expression for the 
camouflaging of his Isma'ili ideas. It was only during the Anjudan revival that a 
number of better-educated Nizaris living in and around Persia began to produce 
the first doctrinal works of the post-Alamüt period in the Persian language. The 
earliest and most noteworthy amongst such authors were Abü Ishaq Quhistani, 
probably a native of the district of Mu’minabad, who flourished during the second 
half of the 9th/15th century,’ and Khayrkhwah-i Harati, a dài and prolific writer 
with limited poetical talent who died after 960/1553.* These two were followed 
by Imam Quli Khaki Khurasani, who died after 1056/1646, and his son “Ali Quli 
Raqqàmi Khurasani (or Dizbadi),? amongst others. Khaki and his son, too, living 
in Dizbād, a village in the mountains between Mashhad and Nīshāpūr, resorted 
to poetry and Sufi expressions to disguise their Nizārī ideas. 

In modern times, a few more doctrinal works have been written in the Persian 
language by Nizārī authors. These works, produced in Persia, Afghanistan and 
India, marked a new revival in Nizārī literary activities. This new revival, which 
faded away in the opening decades of the twentieth century, had been encouraged 
by the Agha Khans following the transfer of their residence to India. Amongst 
such modern Nizari works written in Persian, mention may be made of some 
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short treatises composed by Shihāb al-Dīn Shāh al-Husaynī, the eldest son of 
Aqa ‘Ali Shah, the second Agha Khān He spent the greater part of his life in 
Bombay and Poona, and predeceased his father by a few months in 1302/1884 
whilst still in his early thirties. In Persia, the most learned Nizari author of recent 
times was Muhammad b. Zayn al-‘Abidin Khurasani, who adopted the poetical 
takhallus or pen name of Fida'i and was also referred to as Hājjī Ākhūnd by 
the Persian Nizārīs. He was a descendant of Khākī Khurāsānī and lived in the 
important Nizārī village of Dizbād near Mashhad, where his relatives are still 
residing. Fida'i travelled to India three times between 1313 and 1324/1896—1906, 
to see the Nizari imam of the time, Sultan Muhammad Shah Aga Khan III, who 
treated him most kindly and appointed him to an important teaching position in 
the Persian Nizari community. He died at Dizbad in 1342/1923 and was buried 
next to Khaki Khurasani. The site of his grave was modestly repaired in 1966. 

Fida’i composed several doctrinal works, including the Irshad al-salikin, com- 
pleted in 1317/1900, the Kashf al-haqa'iq, written in 1332/1914, the Kitab-i 
danish-i ahl-i binish, and the Hadiqat al-ma*ani, a treatise on fiqh. Copies of these 
works were either given or shown to the present writer in Dizbād and Mashhad 
in the summer of 1985 by Fida'i's grandson Sadr al-Din b. Mullā Shams al-Dīn 
Mirshahi. However, none of these works are listed in the Isma‘ili bibliographies 
of Ivanow and Poonawala.’ Fidā'ī was also a prolific poet and his Diwan of poetry, 
collected by his descendants, contains about 12,000 verses. Fidà'1 was the only 
contemporary Persian Nizari to write a history of Ismā'īlism, the already-cited 
Kitab-i hidayat al-mu^minin al-talibin, completed around 1320/1903. Fida'r's his- 
tory, extending from the origins of Isma'ilism to the imams of the post-Alamüt 
period, and filled with anachronisms and inaccuracies, was revised and updated 
to around 1328/1910 by Musa Khan b. Muhammad Khan Khurasani (d. 1937), 
whose family had been in the service of the imams. Misa Khan had access to the 
library of the Aga Khans in Bombay and had heard many of the oral traditions 
of the community, including those circulating in the imam’s own family. The 
portion added by Müsa Khan to Fida'rs history deals mainly with the lives of the 
Aga Khans and their miraculous deeds. 

As noted, within Persian Nizari Ismā'īlism, the Nizārī community in 
Badakhshan and the adjacent areas in the upper Oxus region has retained a 
specific literary tradition. This tradition represents several strata of Isma'ili liter- 
ature, though the Central Asian Nizaris have been particularly attached to Nasir-i 
Khusraw and his works. Consequently, they have preserved and transmitted the 
anonymous Umm al-kitab, the writings of Nasir-i Khusraw, and the Persian Nizari 
works of the Alamüt and post-Alamūt periods, including the treatises represent- 
ingthe coalescence ofIsma' ilism with Sufism and many anonymous works whose 
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authorship cannot definitely be attributed to Nizaris. The Nizaris of Badakhshan 
have played an important part in preserving the Nizari literature written in the 
Persian language. As noted, a large number of Nizari manuscripts were recovered 
during 1959-1963 by a Soviet research expedition sent to the Gorno-Badakhshan 
region in Tajikistan. These manuscripts, all written in Persian, have been pre- 
served mainly by the Nizārīs of Shughnān in western Pamir, whose own native 
language is a Tajik dialect. More such manuscripts have been recovered from 
Tajik Badakhshan since the 1990s through the efforts of The Institute of Ismaili 
Studies in London. During the post-Alamūt period, the Nizārīs of Badakhshan 
did not produce any noteworthy authors after Sayyid Suhrāb Valī Badakhshānī, 
who wrote around 856/1452,? although they did compile some local histories. 

The Persian Nizaris did not attract the attention of the Persian historians of the 
post-Alamüt period, who, like Juwayni, thought that the Mongols had completely 
extirpated the sectaries. Only a few Persian chroniclers writing during the first 
three post-Alamut centuries, including the historians of the Caspian region, 
occasionally refer to the Persian Nizaris. It was after the latter part of the 12th/18th 
century, when the Nizari imams had acquired political prominence in Persia, that 
the chroniclers of the Zand and Qajar dynasties began to make frequent references 
to the Nizari imams and their political activities, especially in the province of 
Kirman. Amongst such later chroniclers, mention may be made of Ahmad ‘Ali 
Khan Vaziri Kirmani (d. 1295/1878), Rida Quli Khan Hidayat (d. 1288/1871), 
Muhammad Taqi Lisan al-Mulk Sipihr (d. 1297/1880), and Muhammad Hasan 
Khan I'timad al-Saltana (d. 1313/1896). 

The Syrian Nizārīs, who adhered almost entirely to the Muhammad-Shāhī 
line of the Nizārī imams until the 13th/19th century, retained their own litera- 
ture written in Arabic. During the post-Alamūt period, as in earlier times, the 
Syrian Nizārīs developed their literature independentlyofthe Persian Nizārīs. The 
Syrian community preserved many of the Isma‘ili works of the Fatimid period, 
and consequently some of the traditions of the Fatimid Isma‘ilis continued to 
be represented in the Nizari texts of Syrian provenance. However, the Syrian 
community, too, produced only a few authors and genuine treatises during the 
period under survey. The most prominent Syrian Nizari author of this period 
was the da‘7 Abi Firas Shihab al-Din b. al-Qadi Nasr al-Maynaqji, who died either 
in 937/1530—1531 or 947/1540-1541.'! The Nizaris of Syria led an uneventful 
life under the Ottomans, who mention them and their qila‘ al-da‘wa, the Nizari 
castles west of Hama, in their land registers for Syria. The Syrian Nizaris did not 
attract the attention of outsiders until the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when they were reported to be in conflict with their rulers and their Nusayri 
neighbours. It was also around that time that European diplomats, travellers and 
orientalists began to make references to the Syrian Nizārī community. 
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The Nizārīs of South Asia, too, developed their own indigenous religious lit- 
erature, the ginans.'? They did not produce any elaborate theological or philo- 
sophical treatises, nor did they translate the Persian and Arabic texts of other 
Nizàri communities into their own languages. The word ginan (gnan) is evi- 
dently a popularization of jfana, a Sanskrit word generally defined to mean 
sacred knowledge or wisdom. The ginans have attained a special status within 
the Nizari Khoja community. Composed in a number of Indian languages and 
dialects of Sind, Panjab and Gujarat, these hymn-like poems vary in length from 
four to over a thousand verses. The ginans continued to be composed and revised 
until the early decades of the twentieth century and now they amount to a total 
of about 800 separate compositions. Originally, the ginans were transmitted only 
orally, but in time, starting at least in the first half of the 10th/16th century, 
they began to be collected and recorded mainly in the Khojki script developed 
in Sind by the Khoja community. Since the middle of the nineteenth century, an 
increasing number of ginans preserved by the Nizari Khojas have been published, 
mainly in Gujarati script. They are composed in verse form, and are meant to 
be sung and recited melodically. Much controversy surrounds the authorship of 
the ginans, which is generally ascribed to a few early missionaries, or pirs as da‘ts 
were called in the Indian subcontinent.!” 

The ginan literature contains a diversity of missionary, mystical, mythological, 
didactic, cosmological and eschatological themes. Many ginans contain ethical 
and moral instructions for the conduct of religious life and guiding the spiritual 
quest of the believers. As an oral tradition, some ginans also relate anachronistic, 
hagiographic and legendary accounts of the activities of pirs and their converts 
and, as such, they are not generally reliable as historical sources of information. Be 
that as it may, the ginans have continued to occupy a central role in the religious 
life and rituals of the Nizari Khojas, as they are held to contain the teachings 
of their pirs.'* Since the nineteenth century, a number of Nizari Khojas have 
produced works dealing with the history and beliefs of the Indian Nizaris. The 
majority of these works, written in Gujarati, are however polemical and reflect 
the oral traditions of the specific Nizari subgroups of the Indian subcontinent. 

In the light of the complex problems in this area of Ismā'īlī studies and the 
gaps in our knowledge, the results of modern scholarship on post-Alamūt Nizārī 
Isma‘ilism until modern times should be generally treated as provisional. Further 
progress here will ultimately depend on acquiring a better understanding of the 
history as well as the religious and literary traditions of various major Nizari 
communities of the post-Alamüt period, especially those in Central Asia and 
South Asia where the bulk of Nizārīs resided by early modern times. Only then 
will it be possible to compile a coherent and connected history of post-Alamūt 
Nizari Isma'ilism in its myriad dimensions and traditions. 
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Early post-Alamüt centuries and Nizārī relations 
with Sufism 


Despite the claims of Juwaynī, who was an eyewitness to the Mongol destruction 
of Alamūt, the Persian Nizārīs were not totally extirpated by the Mongols.' But 
they did become completely disorganized in the aftermath of the destruction of 
their state and fortresses in the year 654/1256. Those who survived the Mongol 
massacres in Rūdbār and Quhistan entered a new phase of their history, living 
clandestinely outside their traditional fortress communities. The news of the exe- 
cution of Rukn al-Din Khurshah, the last lord of Alamüt and the twenty-seventh 
Nizàri imam, in Mongolia in 655/1257 must have dealt another demoralizing 
blow to the confused and displaced Nizaris who had been accustomed to having 
access to their imam or his local representatives. The Nizari communities of Per- 
sia were now deprived of any form of the central leadership which hitherto had 
been provided by the headquarters of the Nizari da‘wa at Alamiit. Henceforth 
the Nizàri communities were to develop on a local basis and independently of 
one another. 

In Persia, during the period when the garrison of Girdküh was still holding 
out against the Mongols and their local allies in the Caspian region, the Nizaris 
had come to be located almost entirely in Daylam and Quhistan. The isolated 
Nizaris of other areas in Persia either migrated to these regions or were gradually 
assimilated into the surrounding, mainly Sunni, dominant communities. At the 
same time many of the Quhistani Nizaris who survived the Mongol massacres 
migrated to Afghanistan, Central Asia, Sind, Panjab and other parts of the Indian 
subcontinent, where Isma'ili communities already existed. Under these circum- 
stances, the scattered Nizari communities outside Syria resorted once again to the 
strict observance of taqiyya. It is important to bear in mind that the observance 
of taqiyya in this period, marked by an absence of a viable central leadership 
organization, was not imposed on the community. Deeply rooted in their Imami 
Shri teachings and traditional practices, it was a measure adopted by the Nizaris 
on their own initiative and as necessitated by the exigencies of the times. The 
Nizaris had become experienced in adopting different external guises as required 
to safeguard themselves. For a while in the Alamüt period, as will be recalled, 
they had even adopted the shari'a in its Sunni form. Many Nizari groups in the 
eastern Iranian world, where Sunni Islam prevailed, now disguised themselves 
once again as Sunnis. 

It seems that the Nizaris of Rūdbār soon succeeded in reorganizing them- 
selves under some sort of local leadership, and by less than two decades after 
the fall of Alamüt they had acquired a military force that continued to be active 
for quite some time. The Nizaris of northern Persia made periodic attempts to 
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reoccupy Alamūt and other key fortresses of Rūdbār which evidently had not 
been completely demolished, despite the reports given by Juwaynī and reiterated 
by later Persian historians of the Īlkhānid period. The Mongols themselves had 
in fact reconstructed Alamūt and Lamasar for their own use. In 674/1275—1276, 
five years after the fall of Girdkūh, the Rūdbārī Nizārīs were strong enough to 
recapture Alamūt in coalition with a descendant of the Khwārazmshāhs. They 
retained Alamūt for almost one year before they were dislodged by a force sent 
against them by Hülegü's son and successor in the Īlkhānid dynasty, Abaga (663— 
680/1265-1282).'° 

According to Nizari tradition, a group of their dignitaries had managed, before 
the fall of Alamūt, to safely conceal Rukn al-Din Khurshah’s minor son, Shams 
al-Din Muhammad, who had received the nass to the imamate. Shams al-Din, 
who succeeded to the imamate on his father’s death in 655/1257, was then taken 
to Adharbayjan. There, he grew up and lived clandestinely and precariously as 
an embroiderer, whence his nickname of Zarduz. Certain allusions in the still 
unpublished Safar-nama (Travelogue) of Nizari Quhistani, the first post-Alamūt 
Nizari poet, indicate that Shams al-Din Muhammad, and possibly his immediate 
successor, lived in concealment in Adharbayjan. But the Nizaris of Quhistan 
never recovered from the Mongol onslaught, which left all of Khurasan in ruins. 
They survived clandestinely in villages around Bīrjand, Oā'in and other towns 
of Quhistàn formerly in their possession.! Hakim Sa‘d al-Din b. Shams al-Din 
(or Jalal al-Din) b. Muhammad, better known as Nizari Quhistani, was born in 
Bīrjand in 645/1247—1248 into a land-owning Ismā'ilī family.'* Nizari’s father, a 
poet himself, had lost much of his wealth in the Mongol invasions of Quhistan. 
Quhistan was incorporated into the territories of the Mongol IIkhanids who ruled 
over Persia until the middle of the 8th/14th century. For a few decades after the 
overthrow of the Isma‘ili strongholds in Quhistan, however, the Mongols allotted 
Quhistan to the Sunni Karts, their vassals. The Karts soon extended their influence 
throughout eastern Khurasan and northern Afghanistan from their seat at Harat. 
In his youth, Nizārī Ouhistānī evidently served in the administration of the 
founder of the Kart dynasty, Shams al-Din Muhammad I (643-676/1245-1277), 
and his successor. With their rising political fortunes the Mihrabanid Maliks of 
neighbouring Sistan (or Nimrüz), themselves originally vassals of the Mongols, 
also extended their own influence throughout Quhistan. The Mihrabanids, in 
fact, succeeded the Karts in eastern Persia. By 688/1289, the Mihrabanid Malik 
Nasīr al-Dīn Muhammad (653—718/1255—1318) had conquered all of Quhistan, 
which he then gave asan appanageto his son Shamsal-Dīn'Alī.'” Nizārī Ouhistānī 
served for a while at the court and chancery of Shams al-Din ‘Ali, governor of 
Quhistan until his untimely demise in battle in 706/1306. Nizari panegyrized 
this Mihrabanid ruler, referring to him as Shams-i Din Nimruz “Ali and ‘Ali 
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Shah. Both in his official capacity and on his own initiative, Nizari travelled 
widely. In Shawwal 678/February 1280, he set off from Tin on a long journey 
to Adharbayjan, Arran, Georgia, Armenia and Baku, which lasted for two years 
(678—681/1280—1282). It was during this journey that Nizari evidently saw the 
Imam Shamsal-Din Muhammad, possibly in Tabriz in 679/1280.”° Tabriz, it may 
be noted, was then the capital of the Ilkhanid rulers of Persia. Nizari relates the 
account of this journey in his versified Safar-nama, written in mathnawi form 
and containing about 1200 verses. 

Nizārī Ouhistānī eventually lost the favour of his Mihrabanid patron, who 
dismissed him from his posts and confiscated his properties. The poet's sub- 
sequent efforts to regain the Mihrabanid ruler's goodwill proved futile and his 
lamentable situation remained unchanged when the governorship of Quhistan 
passed to Shams al-Din ‘Ali’s son Taj al-Din. Disillusioned and impoverished 
Nizari took up agriculture during his final years. He died destitute in 720/1320 
in his native Birjand. His grave was destroyed when the cemetery of Birjand was 
turned into a park in 1344/1925. In recent times, a new mausoleum has been 
constructed in Birjand for Nizari. 

Nizari Quhistani’s persecution was probably related to his Isma'ili religion 
and the failure of his taqiyya practices in a highly hostile Sunni environment. 
Belonging to a family whose Isma'ili affiliation was a known fact before the 
arrival of the Mongols, Nizari may have found it rather difficult to dissimulate 
his true religious identity in later life. Indeed, he does refer frequently to the 
intrigues of his enemies and the fact that he had been considered a mulhid or 
heretic. At any rate, Nizari discreetly praises the Nizari imam of the time in many 
of his poems, with countless references to Isma‘ili idioms and terminologies like 
zahir, batin, ta^wil, qiyama and qa'im. He also occasionally refers to himself as a 
da‘, perhaps in a metaphorical sense. 

It was in the early post-Alamūt times that Persian Nizaris, as part of their 
taqiyya practices, concealed themselves under the mantle of Sufism, without 
establishing formal affiliations with any one of the Sufi orders then spreading in 
Mongol Persia. The origins and early development of this phenomenon remain 
very obscure. But the practice soon gained wide currency among the Nizaris of 
different regions. The earliest recorded evidence of it is found in the writings of 
Nizari Quhistani. In fact, he may have been the very first post-Alamūt author to 
have chosen poetic and Sufi forms of expression for concealing Isma‘ili ideas, a 
model adopted by many later Nizari authors of Persia, Afghanistan and Central 
Asia. Be that as it may, Nizari Quhistani is also the first Nizari Isma‘ili to use Sufi 
terminology such as khānagāh, darwīsh (dervish), 'arif (gnostic), qalandar (wan- 
dering dervish) as well as pir and murshid, terms used by Sufis in reference to their 
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spiritual guide.^' Nizari's works are unequivocally Shr'i in outlook, emphasizing 
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the veneration of the ahl al-bayt, the ‘Alids, and the necessity of the imam’s teach- 
ing and spiritual guidance. They also contain ideas more specifically associated 
with Isma‘ilism, including especially the Nizari teachings of the Alamüt period. 
In the latter category, mention may be made of Nizari Quhistani’s adherence to 
a spiritual interpretation of qiyama, Paradise and Hell. 

Shams al-Din Muhammad, synonymous in legendary Isma'ili accounts with 
Shams-i Tabriz, the spiritual guide of Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rumi (d. 672/1273), 
died around 710/1310 in Adharbayjan, after an imamate of almost half a 
century.” Between Shams al-Din’s death and the second half of the 9th/15th 
century, when the Qasim-Shahi Nizari imams emerged in Anjudan, there lies an 
obscure period in the history of Nizari Isma‘ilism. Practically nothing is known 
about the imams who, according to Nizari traditions, succeeded one another in 
Persia during this period of more than one and a half centuries. Only the names 
of these imams have been preserved by later Nizaris. Indeed, the Nizari tradi- 
tions present an unbroken chain of succession to the Nizari imamate during the 
post-Alamiut period, although later lists of these imams differ concerning their 
names, number and sequence. The official list currently circulating amongst the 
Qasim-Shahi Nizaris was evidently finalized only during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 

After Shams al-Din Muhammad, there occurred once again a dispute over the 
succession to the imamate, splitting the line of the Nizari imams and their follow- 
ers into what became known as the Muhammad-Shahi (or Mu’ mini) and Qasim- 
Shahi branches. The Muhammad-Shahi line of imams, whose most famous fig- 
ure was Shah Tahir Dakkani, was discontinued about two centuries ago, while 
the Qasim-Shahi line has endured to the present day. The Qasim-Shahi imams, 
who in modern times have carried the title of Aga Khan, an honorific meaning 
chief master or lord, are now the sole Nizari imams. The origins of this schism, 
which further divided the Nizari communities of the post-Alamūt period, have 
remained rather obscure, especially since the existing Nizārī sources do not dis- 
cuss the matter in detail. The Oāsim-Shāhī sources, constituting almost all of 
the extant Nizārī sources, do not refer to this schism at all. The few surviv- 
ing Muhammad-Shāhī works, furthermore, merely mention the schism without 
explaining the circumstances surrounding it. The Muhammad-Shāhī sources 
themselves do not agree on the precise date of the succession dispute in the 
family of the imams. 

According to the oral tradition of the Muhammad-Shahis of Syria, where the 
bulk of the Nizārī community continued to adhere to this line of imams until 
the second half of the nineteenth century and where the only remnants of this 
Nizari group are still to be found, the schism occurred on the death of Shams al- 
Din Muhammad.”° The succession to Shams al-Din, considered the twenty-fifth 
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imam of the Muhammad-Shahis, was disputed by his eldest and youngest sons, 
namely, ‘Ala’al-Din Mu’min Shah and Qasim Shah. A middle son, Kiya Shah, 
did not evidently play any part in the dispute. According to this Syrian tradition, 
Qasim Shah was merely to act as the hujja of his elder brother, Mu’min Shah, who 
in due course was succeeded by his own son Muhammad Shah. The members 
of this branch in Syria, therefore, more commonly referred to themselves as al- 
Mu'miniyya or the Mu'mini Nizaris, in contrast to al-Oāsimiyya, since it was 
with Mu’min Shah rather than his son Muhammad Shah that they split off from 
the Qasim-Shahi Nizaris. On the other hand, according to the Irshad al-talibin, a 
Muhammad-Shāhī work written in Badakhshan in 929/1523 by a certain Muhibb 
“Ali Qunduzi, the schism took place after the imamate of Mu’min Shah, who had 
succeeded his father, Shams al-Din. According to this source, corroborated by the 
versified Lama ‘at al-tahirin, the sole extant Muhammad-Shahi work produced 
in India in 1110/1698—1699 by Ghulam ‘Ali b. Muhammad, Muhammad Shah 
and Qasim Shah were in fact brothers, both being the sons of Mu’min Shah.” 
And on their father's death, each of the two sons claimed his succession. The 
issue is further complicated by the fact that the earliest extant Qasim-Shahi 
Nizārī sources also name Mu'min Shāhas the son and successor of Shams al-Din 
Muhammad. According to these sources, Mu’min Shah was in turn succeeded 
by his son Qasim Shah.’? But Mu’min Shah’s name is omitted altogether from 
the later Qasim-Shahi lists of their imams as well as from the list currently 
accepted by the Nizari followers of the Aga Khan. Thus, it is not clear whether 
Muhammad Shah and Qasim Shah were the sons of Mu’min Shah, or whether 
Mu’min Shah b. Shams al-Din was himself the elder brother of Qasim Shah. Be 
this as it may, Mu’min Shah b. Shams al-Din, who died around 738/1337, was 
the father of Muhammad, who soon after Shams al-Din’s death led a faction 
of the Nizari community in rivalry with his paternal uncle (or brother) Qasim 
Shah. 

This split in the family of the imams further divided the Nizaris into two 
branches. The Muhammad-Shahi imams initially seem to have acquired a greater 
number of followers than the Qasim-Shahi imams in northern Persia and Central 
Asia. Almost the entire community in Syria as well as large numbers in Persia, 
especially in Daylam and also in Badakhshan, upheld the Muhammad-Shahi 
cause for some time. In India, too, where Shah Tahir and his successors, the 
final ten imams of the Muhammad-Shahi line, resided, this Nizari branch had 
a significant following. By the early Anjudan period, however, an increasing 
number of Nizaris began to acknowledge the Qasim-Shahi imams, who had 
remained in Persia and who by then were making systematic efforts to extend 
their influence to the various Nizari communities. Paucity of information does 
not enable us to always differentiate accurately between the two rival Nizari 
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communities in the early post-Alamūt period. It remains true, however, that all 
Nizārīs dissimulated in Persia and adjacent regions during those centuries. 

The Nizārīs continued to be active in Daylam during the Īlkhānid and Tīmūrid 
times. In fact, it did not take long after the Mongol conquest of Persia before the 
various petty local rulers began to assert their authority over different parts of 
the Caspian region. This situation provided suitable opportunities for renewed 
Nizārī activities in Daylam. The post-Alamūt Nizaris of northern Persia evidently 
concentrated their efforts in Daylamān proper, the mountainous region to the 
south of Lāhījān and to the east of Safīdrūd, one ofthe largest districts of Gīlān. By 
770/1368—1369, Daylaman was ruled by Kiya Sayf al-Din Kūshayjī, who resided 
at Marjikūlī, and was, like his forefathers, a Nizārī Ismā'īlī.”* His open advocacy of 
Ismā'īlism in Daylamān soon aroused the hostile reactions of the neighbouring 
rulers, especially the Zaydī Sayyid "Alī Kiyā, who asked him to abandon the 
Ismā'īlī creed. As Kiyā Sayf al-Dīn persisted in his religious beliefs, the troops 
of Gilan were despatched against him in 779/1377—1378 by Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya b. 
Amir Kiya Malati, who had become the master of Biyapish in eastern Gilan in 
769/1367—1368 and who subsequently, with the help of the Mar‘ashi Sayyids of 
Mazandaran, extended his authority over Daylaman, Ashkawar, Kuhdum and as 
far as Tarum and Qazwin. Sayyid “Ali Kiya effectively founded a new local Zaydi 
dynasty of the Amir (or Kar) Kiya'1 Sayyids, also known as the Malati Sayyids, 
who ruled over Daylaman and adjacent territories from Biyapish until 1000/1592 
when Gilan was seized by the Safawids. Kiya Sayfal-Din was defeated in battle and 
killed soon afterwards by Amir ‘Ali, Sayyid “Ali Kiya’s new lieutenant in Daylaman 
who also began persecuting the local Nizaris. Some of the Nizaris of Daylaman, 
joined by the remaining forces of Sayf al-Din and other Kushayji amirs who had 
meanwhile succeeded in murdering Amir “Ali, now moved to Qazwin from where 
they began to conduct raids into Daylaman. In 781/1379, Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya chased 
these Nizārīs and their Kūshayjī allies out of Qazwin and retained control of that 
city for seven years until 788/1386, when he was obliged to surrender Qazwin, 
as well as Tarum and its castle of Shamīrān, to Tīmūr (771—807/1370—1405), the 
founder of the Tīmūrid dynasty of Persia and Transoxania.”” 

In the meantime, a certain Nizari leader known as Khudawand Muhammad, 
who may perhaps be identified with the Muhammad-Shahi Nizari Imam 
Muhammad Shah b. Mu’min Shah (d. 807/1404), had appeared in Daylam, where 
the bulk of the local Nizaris acknowledged him and his successors as their imams 
for some time. With the help of his adherents in Daylamān, Rūdbār of Oazwīn, 
Padiz, Küshayjan and Ashkawar, Khudawand Muhammad soon began to play 
an active part in the local alliances and quarrels of Daylam.^? In particular, he 
became involved in serious entanglements with Sayyid * Ali Kiya, the most impor- 
tant ruler of the time in Daylaman and its environs. As Sayyid‘ Ali Kiya then aimed 
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at subduing Kiya Malik Hazaraspi of Ashkawar, he promised to give Daylaman to 
Khudawand Muhammad on the condition that he would publicly abjure Nizari 
Isma‘ilism. Doubtless, Sayyid ‘Ali had no objection to utilizing the local influence 
of this Nizari leader against his own enemies. Khudawand Muhammad accepted 
this offer and went to Lahijan to renounce Isma‘ilism in the presence of Sayyid 
“Ali and his circle of jurists. Thereupon, Sayyid ‘Ali had his fuqah@ issue a decla- 
ration to the effect that Khudawand Muhammad had repented and returned to 
the fold of Islam. Soon afterwards in 776/1374—1375 Kiya Malik and the forces he 
had gathered in Daylaman were defeated by the Gilani troops of Sayyid ‘ Aliled by 
the latter’s brother Sayyid Mahdi Kiya. Kiya Malik himself fled to Alamüt. How- 
ever, Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya now broke his word and instead of appointing Khudawand 
Muhammad to the governorship of Daylaman, he gave Daylaman and Ashkawar 
to his own brother Sayyid Mahdi. As a result, Khudawand Muhammad, too, went 
to Alamüt and joined Kiya Malik, who promised to give the fortress to the Nizari 
leader if he helped the Hazaraspid ruler to recapture Ashkawar. Khudāwand 
Muhammad now allied himself with Kiya Malik against Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya. He 
gathered the Nizaris of Alamut and Lamasar, and in the company of Kiya Malik 
headed for Ashkawar where Sayyid Mahdi Kiya was defeated in battle. Sayyid 
Mahdi was captured and sent as a prisoner to Tabriz to the court of Sultan Uways 
(757—776/1356—1374), the Jalayirid ruler of Adharbayjan, ‘Iraq and Kurdistan 
whose dynasty had been one of the successors of the Mongol IIkhanids in Persia. 
Kiya Malik Hazaraspi reinstated himself as ruler of Ashkawar, and gave Alamüt 
and its environs to Khudawand Muhammad. 

A year and a half later, Sayyid Mahdi Kiya was released by the Jalayirids, on 
the intercession of Taj al-Din Amuli, one of the local Harüni Zaydi Sayyids of 
Timjan, and was thereupon appointed to the governorship of Rānikūh by his 
brother Sayyid ‘Ali. Soon after, Sayyid “Ali himself led his troops to Ashkawar 
and defeated the Hazaraspid Kiya Malik, who fled to Alamūt in the hope of 
being aided once again by Khudawand Muhammad. Being ill received by the 
Nizārī holder of Alamut, however, Kiya Malik sought refuge with Timur, who 
eventually sent him to reside in Sawa. Meanwhile, the troops of Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya 
laid siege to the fortress of Alamut whilst pursuing Kiya Malik. Sayyid ‘Ali seized 
the district of Alamut and soon forced Khudawand Muhammad to surrender the 
castle. Khudawand Muhammad was given safe conduct and sought refuge with 
Timur, who later sent him to confinement in Sultaniyya. Meanwhile, Sayyid ‘Ali 
reinstated Sayyid Mahdi as the governor of Ashkawar and seized Lamasar, which 
had been held by Kiya Malik. 

After Sayyid “Ali Kiya was defeated and killed at Rasht in 791/1389 by the 
Nasirwands of Lahijan and other amirs of Gilan, Kiya Malik Hazaraspi returned 
to Daylaman, seizing Alamut from the Amir (Kar) Kiya’i Sayyids. Subsequently, 
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amidstfurther confusion following the murder of Kiya Malik by his own grandson 
and successor Kiya Jalal al-Din Hazaraspi, Khudawand Muhammad reappeared 
in Daylaman, and with the help of the local Nizaris once again seized Alamüt.^? 
But he soon surrendered the stronghold to Malik Kayamarth b. Bisuttn, one 
of the Gawbara rulers of Rustamdar. During the following years, Alamüt passed 
into the hands of the rulers of Lāhījān. In 813/1410—1411, Sayyid Radī Kiyā 
(798—829/1395—1426), a son of Sayyid “Ali Kiya and one of the most powerful 
rulers of Lahijan, expelled the Hazāraspī and Kūshayjī amīrs from Daylamān, 
also dealing a severe blow to the Nizaris of that region and killing a few of the 
descendants of the Nizari imam and lord of Alamit, ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad, 
who were still amongst them. The subsequent fate of Khudawand Muhammad 
himself is unknown, but his descendants were still living in Sultaniyya during 
the final decades of the 9th/15th century. Meanwhile, the Nizaris continued 
to be active in some limited manner in Daylam, especially in Daylamàn which 
remained under the suzerainty of the rulers of Biyapish until after the advent of 
the Safawids in 907/1501.?! 

One of the latest references to the Nizaris of Daylam, who retained some local 
importance until the end of the 10th/16th century, is provided by Mulla Shaykh 
‘Ali Gilani, who wrote a history of Mazandaràn in 1044/1634.?? In discussing the 
Banü Iskandar rulers of Kujür, he states that Sultan Muhammad b. Jahangir, who 
succeeded his father in 975/1567, was a Nizari Isma'ili. According to this source, 
Sultan Muhammad officially encouraged the spread of Isma'ilism throughout 
Rustamdar. He seized Nür and other localities in Mazandaran and spread his 
creed as far as Sari. Sultan Muhammad died in 998/1589—1590 and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Jahangir, who also adhered to Isma‘ilism. Jahangir was obliged 
to go to the court of the Safawid Shah * Abbas I, following the latter's conquest of 
Gīlān and other Caspian provinces in 1000/1591—1592. Later, Jahāngīr returned 
briefly to Rustamdār but he was subseguently captured by the local lieutenant 
of Shah ‘Abbas who led a large force against him. Jahangir was sent to Qazwin 
where he was executed in 1006/1597—1598. By that year, Daylam was completely 
subdued by Shah ‘Abbas, who appointed his own governors in various parts 
of that region. With the establishment of Safawid authority in northern Persia, 
the Nizaris, like other local dynasties, lost their influence in Daylam. Only a 
few isolated Nizari groups survived a while longer in the Caspian region during 
the Safawid period, when the fortress of Alamüt was utilized as a state prison, 
especially for rebellious members of the Safawid family. 

Meanwhile, the Qasim-Shahi imams, who succeeded one another regularly by 
the rule of the nass, had been secretly engaged in their own da‘wa and reorgani- 
zation activities, in rivalry with the Muhammad-Shahi imams. Nothing definite 
is known about the Qasim-Shahi imams until the second half of the 9th/15th 
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century when they emerged in Anjudān posing as Sufi shaykhs or pīrs. All that 
is available on Shams al-Din Muhammad's first three successors in this line are 
their names and a few unreliable dates and details preserved in the traditions 
of the Oāsim-Shāhī Nizārīs.*” According to these traditions, Qasim Shah, the 
twenty-ninth imam and the eponym of this line, succeeded to the imamate 
around 710/1310. As noted, he was either the son or the grandson of Shams 
al-Din Muhammad, and it was in his time that the Nizaris split into two factions. 
Qasim Shah apparently lived in Adharbayjan and devoted his long imamate of 
some sixty years mainly to defending the legitimacy of his line. He died around 
771/1369-1370 and was succeeded by his son Islam Shah, also called Ahmad 
Shah. Islam Shah, a contemporary of Khudawand Muhammad and Timur, died 
in about 829/1425—1426 and was succeeded by Muhammad b. Islam Shah. 

It was evidently Islam Shah who transferred the residence of the Qasim-Shahi 
imams to certain localities around Qumm and Mahallat, in central Persia, during 
the earliest decades of his imamate of almost fifty-five years. He may indeed have 
been the first imam of his line to establish a foothold in Anjudan, which shortly 
afterwards became the permanent residence of the Qasim-Shahi imams. The 
Persian chroniclers of Timtr’s reign do refer to Nizārī activities in Anjudān and 
mention an interesting expedition led by Timür himself in Rajab 795/May 1393 
against the Nizaris of Anjudan, who apparently belonged to the Qasim-Shahi 
branch and had by then attracted enough attention to warrant this action." 
Timür was then engaged in his campaigns in Persia, and whilst en route from 
Isfahān to Hamadān and Baghdad his attention was diverted to the Nizaris of 
the Anjudān area where he spent a few days. Tīmūr's soldiers killed many Nizaris 
and pillaged their properties. According to Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi (d. 858/1454), 
the rebellious Anjudānī Nizārīs attempted in vain to seek shelter in their special 
underground tunnels, and most of them lost their lives when they were flooded 
out by Timür's troops. It may also be added that a year earlier, at the end of 
794/1392, whilst passing through Mazandaran, Timur had put to the sword many 
of the Nizaris of that region who probably belonged to the Muhammad-Shahi 
faction.” It was with Muhammad b. Islam Shah’s son and successor Mustansir 
billah II, who assumed the imamate around 868/1463—1464, that the Qasim- 
Shahi imams became firmly established at Anjudan, initiating the Anjudan revival 
in post-Alamūt Nizārī Ismā'īlism. 

As noted, the coalescence between Persian Nizārism and Sufism dates to the 
early post-Alamūt period. The origins and early development of this complex 
association remain rather obscure in the absence of adequate studies. The subject 
itself was brought to the attention of modern scholars only a few decades ago, 
following our better understanding of the development of Sufism in Persia and 
our access to the post-Alamūt Persian Nizari literature. This meagre literature 
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and the traditions of the Persian and Central Asian Ismā'īlīs attest to the fact that 
after the fall of Alamüt Nizari Isma'ilism became increasingly infused in Persia 
with Sufi teachings and terminology, for which the ground had been prepared 
during the Alamüt period. At the same time, the Sufis themselves, who relied 
on the batini ta’wil or esoteric exegesis like the Isma'ilis, began to use ideas 
which were more widely ascribed to the Isma‘ilis. As a part of this coalescence, 
the Nizari Isma‘ilis began to adopt Sufi ways of life even externally. Thus, it is 
said that Shams al-Din Muhammad and his immediate successors in the Qasim- 
Shahi line, lived clandestinely for the most part as Sufi pīrs, while their followers 
adopted the typically Sufi title of murid or disciple. Doubtless, this was done 
partly for reasons of taqiyya which enabled the imams and their followers to 
survive anonymously under hostile circumstances. Nonetheless, the adoption of 
a Sufi exterior by the Nizaris would not have been readily possible if these two 
esoteric traditions in Islam had not had common ground. At any rate, due to 
the close relationship between Persian Nizari Isma‘ilism and Sufism, it is often 
difficult to ascertain whether a certain post-Alamut Persian treatise was written 
by a Nizari author influenced by Sufism, or whether it was produced in Sufi 
milieux exposed to Isma‘ili teachings. 

As an early instance of the Isma‘ili—Sufi interaction, mention may be made of 
the celebrated Sufi treatise entitled Gulshan-i raz (The Rose-Garden of Mystery) 
and a later commentary on it by a Nizari author. The versified Gulshan-i raz was 
composed in 717/1317 by Sa‘d al-Din Mahmid Shabistari, a relatively obscure 
Sufi shaykh and poet from Adharbayjan. He was born around 686/1287 in Shabis- 
tar near Tabriz, and died after 740/1339—1340. Thus, he was a contemporary of 
Nizari Quhistani who was probably the first Nizari to express his religious ideas 
in the guise of Sufi expressions and poetry. Mahmid Shabistari produced his 
Gulshan-i raz, a mathnawi containing about one thousand couplets, in reply to 
a number of questions put to him on Sufi teachings by Husayni Sadat Amir (d. 
after 729/1328), a Sufi master of Harat. This short summary of Sufi symbolic 
terminology, one of the earliest of its kind, has remained very popular in Sufi 
circles. Consequently, many commentaries have been written on it, the most 
detailed and famous one being that produced by Shams al-Din Muhammad b. 
Yahya Lahiji (d. 912/1506), an eminent shaykh of the Narbakhshi Sufi order.** 
The Nizārī Ismā'īlīs of Persia and Central Asia, however, consider the Gulshan-i 
rāz as belonging to their own literature, and as such, it was chosen to be par- 
tially commented upon in Persian by at least one Nizārī author. This anonymous 
Nizari commentary consists of the Isma‘ili interpretations or ta’wilat of selected 
passages of Shabistari’s work. The authorship of this commentary may possibly 
be attributed to Shah Tahir, the most famous imam of the Muhammad-Shahi 
Nizārī line, who in fact wrote a work entitled Sharh-i gulshan-i raz.*’ Similarly, as 
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a result of their close relationship with Sufism in post-Alamut times, the Nizaris 
have regarded some of the greatest mystic poets of Persia as their co-religionists, 
and selections of their works have been preserved by the Nizaris of Badakhshan 
and Persia. In this category, mention may be made of Sanā”ī (d. ca. 535/1140), 
Farid al-Din “Attar (d. ca. 627/1230), and Jalal al-Din Rami (d. 672/1273), as 
well as lesser Sufi personalities such as Qasim al-Anwar (d. ca. 837/1433).? The 
Nizaris of Badakhshan also consider ‘ Aziz al-Din Nasafi as a co-religionist. Nasafi 
was a celebrated Sufi master and author of Central Asia who later emigrated to 
Persia and died there around 661/1262. His Sufi treatise entitled the Zubdat 
al-haqa’iq has been preserved in Badakhshan as an Isma‘ili work.*’ The Nizari 
Isma‘ilis of Persia, Afghanistan and Central Asia have continued to use verses of 
the mystical poets of the Iranian world in their social and religious ceremonies. 

It should also be noted that Twelver Shr ism developed its own rapport with 
Sufism in Persia during the period stretching from the fall of Alamüt to the rise 
of the Safawid dynasty. The earliest instance of this non-Nizārī Shī ī—Sufi associ- 
ation is reflected in the works of Sayyid Haydar Amuli, the eminent Ithna'ashari 
theologian, theosopher and gnostic ('ārif) from Mazandaran who died after 
787/1385. Strongly influenced by the teachings of Ibn al-‘Arabī (d. 638/1240), 
one of the greatest Sufis of Islam whom the Nizàris consider as another of their 
co-religionists,“ Haydar Amulī combined Shīī theology with certain gnostic- 
mystical traditions, especially as developed in Persia and ‘Iraq. More than any- 
one else before him, he emphasized the common grounds of Shï ism and Sufism 
and prepared the ground for the doctrines held by many of the Persian Sufi 
orders.*! Thus, according to Amuli, a Muslim who combines shari‘a with hagīga 
and tariqa, the spiritual path followed by the Sufis, is not only a believer but 
a believer put to the test (al-mu^min al-mumtahan). Such a gnostic Muslim or 
Sufi, who is also a true Shi‘i, would preserve a balance between the zahir and 
the batin, equally avoiding the literalist interpretations of Islam undertaken by 
Jurists as well as the antinomian tendencies of the radical groups such as the Shr'1 
ghulat. Haydar Amuli, who upheld the legitimacy of Ithnaà'ashari Imàmi Shr ism, 
denounced the Ismā'īliyya and the Shr'1 ghulat, amongst other Muslim groups, 
as heretics, because, according to him, they undermined the zahir (shari‘a) in 
favour ofthe batin (haqiqa).^ Aspects of this interaction between Twelver Shi‘ism 
and gnosis (‘irfan), in combination with different philosophical (theosophical) 
traditions, later culminated in the works of Mir Damad (d. 1040/1630), Mulla 
Sadra (d. 1050/1640) and other Shri gnostic theosophers belonging to the so- 
called ‘school of Isfahan’. Similar to the ‘philosophical Isma‘ilism’ expounded by 
the Iranian da‘is of Fatimid times, the members of this school, who produced a 
metaphysical synthesis of a variety of philosophical, theological and gnostic tra- 
ditions within a Shi‘i perspective, elaborated an original intellectual tradition in 
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‘philosophical Shrism’ known as al-hikma al-ilahiyya (Persian, hikmat-i ilāhī), 
generally translated as divine wisdom or theosophy. It may be noted in passing 
here that with the persecution of the Sufis in early Safawid times, the advocates 
of mystical experience in Islam used the term gnosis or ‘irfan in preference to 
Sufism (tasawwuf ). 

Several Sufi orders, which contributed significantly to the circulation of Shri 
ideas in pre-Safawid Persia, were founded during the early post-Alamūt period. 
We shall have more to say on these orders, especially on the Ni mat Allahiyya with 
which the Nizari imams were to develop close relations. At the same time, several 
extremist movements with Shri tendencies now appeared in Persia. In this con- 
nection reference should be made in particular to the Hurūfī movement, which 
dates to the second half of the 8th/14th century. This movement, whose doctrines 
were derived from Persian Sufism and Isma‘ilism, amongst other traditions, was 
founded by a certain Fadl Allāh Astarābādī, who was born in 740/1339—1340 
into an Imāmī family and began his early career as a Sufi wanderer. Fadl Allāh 
was expert in the interpretation of dreams, and, like the Ismā'īlīs, adhered to a 
cyclical view of history. He started to preach his own ideas on prophecy and reli- 
gious history around 780/1378, and by 788/1386 he announced that the period 
of prophecy had been superseded by that of the manifestation of the divin- 
ity (zuhur-i kibriya’) in man, particularly in Fadl Allah himself. He acquired 
numerous disciples and followers amongst the artisan classes and the wander- 
ing dervishes or qalandars in many parts of Persia and adjoining areas. Fadl 
Allah eventually aroused the apprehension of Tīmūr and his Sunnī jurists, who 
sentenced him to death at Samarqand. He then sought refuge in the Caucasus 
with Tīmūr's son Mīrānshāh, who had him executed in 796/1394. The Hurüfis, 
too, with their strong cabalistic-gnostic tendencies, adopted the batini ta’wil and 
stressed the hidden meaning of the letters of the Arabic script (huruf), whence 
the name of the group. From early on, Hurūfism spread to Anatolia due to the 
initial missionary efforts of ‘Ali al-A‘la (d. 822/1419), one of Fadl Allah’s original 
disciples and the author of several Hurufi books. In fact, Anatolia soon became 
the main stronghold of Hurifism, and the Hurüfi doctrines were adopted there 
by several Sufi orders, especially by the Bektashiyya. Subsequently, the Hurūfīs 
disappeared in Persia, but their doctrines have continued to be upheld by the 
Bektashi dervishes of Turkey, who have also preserved the earlier literature of the 
group.” 

Several groups split off from the Hurūfiyya, notably the Nugtawiyya or Ahl-i 
Nugta who had close relations with Persian Sufism and Nizārī Ismā'īlism. The 
Nuqtawis were influenced by the Nizari doctrines of the Alamüt period, and later 
apparently opposed the organized Twelver Shr' ism adopted by the Safawids as 
the official religion of Persia. At least some eminent Nuqtawis may even have 
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been crypto-Ismā'īlīs. The Nuqtawiyya sect, also called the Pasikhaniyya and the 
Mahmūdiyya, was founded around 800/1397—1398 by Mahmüd Pasikhani (d. 
831/1427—1428), one of Fadl Allah Astarabadi’s disciples in Gilan. The move- 
ment became very popular in Persia, and by the time of the early Safawids, 
it had numerous followers in the Caspian region and in the cities of Qazwin, 
Kashan, Isfahan and Shiraz. Shah Tahmasp I (930—984/1524—1576) persecuted 
the Nuqtawis during the final years of his reign, but it was Shah ‘ Abbas I who took 
severe measures against them in 1002/1593-1594, killing many of the sectarians 
and their leaders, including Darwish Khusraw Qazwini, and Mir Sayyid Ahmad 
Kashi, who was put to the sword in Kashan by the Safawid king himself.** The 
Nuqtawi sect evidently disintegrated completely in Persia after the persecutions 
of Shah Abbas, while many Nuqtawis, including a number of poets, took refuge 
in India where the sect survived for some time longer. Amongst the prominent 
Persian Nuqtawis who migrated to Mughal India, the most prominent was Mir 
Sharif Amuli, who rose to hold high positions in the service of the emperor 
Akbar.“ 

In contrast to Hurüfism, which emphasized the secrets of the letters of the 
alphabet, Mahmid Pasikhani elaborated a system based on points (singular, 
nugta). The Nuqtawis believed in metempsychosis and, like the Persian Nizaris 
of the qiyama times, interpreted the resurrection, Paradise and Hell spiritually. 
Evidently the Nuqtawis dispensed with the commandments of the shari‘a, which, 
in the eyes of Shah ‘ Abbas and his Twelver fuqaha@ , amounted to intolerable heresy 
or ilhad. Qasim al-Anwar was amongst the well-known Sufi poets suspected 
of Hurūfism. He was expelled from Harat following an unsuccessful attempt 
there in 830/1427 on the life of Timür's son and successor Shahrukh.^^ There 
was also Abu'l-Oāsim Muhammad Kūhpāya'ī, better known as Amrī Shirazi, 
a Sufi poet of the Safawid period who served Shāh Tahmāsp I for thirty years 
before falling into disfavour. In 973/1565—1566, Amrī was blinded on charges of 
heresy. Later in 999/1590—1591, he was executed in Shiraz as a Nugtawī heretic 
by the order of Shah ‘Abbas I. The Persian Nizaris, however, regard Amri as a 
co-religionist. Ivanow, who examined Amri's scattered poems in some Isma‘ili 
anthologies, reports on the poet's eulogies of his contemporary Nizārī imams, 
including Murad Mirza. It is possible then that Amri Shirazi may have been a 


Nizari, or perhaps a crypto-Nizari who appeared as a Nuqtawi.”” 


The Anjudan revival in Nizari Isma‘ilism 


The Anjudan period in the history of post-Alamutt Nizaris started in the latter part 
of the 9th/15th century. The thirty-second imam of the Qasim-Shahis, ‘Ali Shah, 
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better known as Mustansir bi'llāh II, is the first Nizari imam who is definitely con- 
nected with Anjudan. The locality remained the seat of the Qasim-Shahi Nizari 
imams until the end of the 11th/17th century, a period of two centuries coin- 
ciding with the greater part of the Safawid period in Persian history. Anjudan, 
or Anjidan, is situated at the foot of a relatively low rocky range thirty-seven 
kilometres east of Arak (former Sultanabad) and about the same distance west- 
ward from Mahallat in central Persia. One of the important villages of the district 
of Mushkabad in the agriculturally prosperous plain of Farahan, Anjudan was 
probably a more populous place when the Nizari imams emerged there. Cur- 
rently, it has a population of about a thousand persons who are Ithnā'asharī and 
Persian-speaking, engaged mainly in orchard cultivation. The Nizari antiquities 
of Anjudan, discovered in 1937 by Ivanow, include an old mosque and three mau- 
soleums containing the tombs of several imams and their relatives. By the time 
the author visited Anjudan in 1976, some of the architectural remains described 
by Ivanow had already disappeared, having been abandoned in a dilapidated 
state.'* It is interesting to note in passing that when Nasir al-Din Shah Qajar, the 
Persian monarch, visited Anjudan in Dhw’l-Qa‘da 1309/June 1892, he did not 
suspect the locality’s past connections with Nizari Isma‘ilism.”” 

Mustansir bi'llah II succeeded to the imamate around 868/1463 and died in 
885/1480. The latter date is inscribed on the wooden box (sanduq) placed on 
the grave of this imam. The octagonal mausoleum of Mustansir bi’llah, still 
locally referred to as Shah Qalandar, is the oldest surviving Nizari monument in 
Anjudan. Nizari tradition places Mustansir’s death in 880/1475-1476,”’ which 
is in close agreement with the date given in his mausoleum, built during the 
imamate of his son and successor ‘Abd al-Salam Shah. But Nizari oral tradition 
erroneously holds that Mustansir bi'llah II and his next few successors resided 
at Shahr-i Babak in Kirman. The grave of ‘Abd al-Salam, who, according to 
traditional accounts, died in 899/1493—1494, has not been discovered. However, 
the mausoleum of his son and successor, ‘Abbas Shah, who also carried the title 
of Mustansir bi'llah, is preserved at Anjudan. This imam, the thirty-fourth in the 
series, was also known as Gharib Mirza and is still referred to as Shah Gharib 
by the Anjudanis who are unaware of the true identity of the Nizari dignitaries 
buried in their village. Taking into account the Fatimid caliph-imam and his own 
grandfather, Gharib Mirza was in fact the third Isma‘ili imam to bear the title 
of Mustansir bi'llah. According to the Nizaris, he died in 902/1496—1497 after a 
brief imamate, corroborated by the date of Muharram 904/August 1498 which 
was inscribed on the wooden box constructed for the grave of Shah Mustansir 
b. Shah ‘Abd al-Salam. In recent decades the box was dismantled by intruders, 
hence only pieces of it still remain in his mausoleum. There are, however, five 
tombstones inset in one of the walls of this octagonal mausoleum, including 
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that of Shah Khalil Allāh II the thirty-ninth imam, who according to his epitaph 
died in Dhu'l-Hijja 1090/January 1680. The structure of the chamber adjoining 
this mausoleum, containing two more graves, including that of a certain Nür al- 
Dahr Khalil Allah (d. 1082/1671), who may be identified with the thirty-eighth 
imam, has disappeared. According to the traditional sequence ofthe Oāsim-Shāhī 
Nizārī imams, the successors of Gharib Mirza (Mustansir bi'llàh III), who died 
in 904/1498, were Abū Dharr ‘Ali (Nir al-Din), Murad Mirza, Dhu’l-Fagar ‘Ali 
(Khalil Allah I), Nur al-Dahr (Nur al-Din) ‘Ali, and Khalil Allah II (d. 1090/1680), 
the last imam to reside in Anjudan.”! 

The Anjudan period witnessed a revival in the da‘wa and literary activities 
of the Nizaris. This renaissance of Qasim-Shahi Nizari Isma‘ilism can be traced 
to the time of Mustansir bi'llah IL, the thirty-second imam in the Qasim-Shahi 
line. The Nizaris were still obliged, in predominantly Sunni Persia, to practise 
taqiyya and camouflage their beliefs mainly in the guise of Sufism. Nevertheless, 
the general religio-political situation of Persia had now become more favourable 
for the activities of the Nizaris and some other movements penetrated by Shri 
ideas. As a result, with the emergence of the imams in Anjudan around the 
middle of the 9th/15th century, the Qasim-Shahi Nizari da‘wa activities could be 
conducted somewhat more openly and with greater intensity. This revival soon 
led to the spread of the Nizari da‘wa and the reassertion of the direct control 
of the imams of this branch over the various outlying Nizari communities. The 
Anjudan revival, however, did not occur abruptly, as may be thought. The ground 
for the revival had been gradually prepared ever since the fall of Alamit, especially 
after the collapse of the Ilkhanid dynasty in the first half of the 8th/14th century. 
By the middle of the 9th/15th century, at least the imams of the Oāsim-Shāhī 
branch of Nizārī Ismā'īlism, like the leaders of certain other religious groups, were 
able to take advantage of the improved religio-political atmosphere of Persia, 
an atmosphere characterized by political fragmentation and the spread of Shri 
tendencies and 'Alid loyalism, especially through certain Sufi tariqas or orders. 

Ilkhànid rule, which had been extended to all of Persia, effectively ended with 
Abū Sa'īd (717—736/1317—1335), the last great member of the dynasty. Subse- 
guently, until the advent of the Safawids, Persia became increasingly fragmented, 
with the exception of certain periods during the reigns of Tīmūr (d. 807/1405), 
who reunited the Persian lands, and that of his son Shāhrukh (807—850/1405— 
1447). During this turbulent period in the history of Persia, in the absence of 
any strong central authority, different parts of the country were held by local 
dynasties, including the minor Īlkhānids, the later Tīmūrids, the Jalāyirids, and 
the Oara Ooyunlu and Ag Ooyunlu dynasties, based on federations of Turkoman 
tribes. The political fragmentation of Persia doubtless provided more favourable 
conditions for the activities of various religio-political movements, most of which 
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were essentially Shri or influenced by Shri ideas. The same political atmosphere 
was conducive to the rising tide of Shrism in post-Mongol Persia. Indeed, at 
times some of the local rulers of Persia who were in constant rivalry with one 
another openly supported Shī'ism, at least for political reasons. At any rate, the 
Nizārīs and certain Shī ī-related movements with millenarian aspirations such 
as those of the Sarbadars, the Hurüfiyya, the Nuqtawiyya and the Musha'sha', 
as well as some Sufi organizations, now found a respite in Persia during the 
8th/14th and 9th/15th centuries when they could organize or reorganize them- 
selves, though they were still occasionally persecuted by different local rulers who 
detected a revolutionary message of opposition to the established order in their 
activities. 

Meanwhile, the Shri tendencies that had been spreading in Persia since the 
7th/13th century also rendered the country's religious milieu more favourable 
to the activities of the Nizaris and various crypto-Shr'or Shr'i-related extremist 
movements. These movements normally entertained millenarian or Mahdist 
aspirations for the deliverance of the oppressed and the economically under- 
privileged, who rallied in large numbers, especially after Timür's death, to support 
the leaders of these movements, who often came from Shr'1-Sufi backgrounds. 
It should be emphasized, however, that instead of the outright propagation of 
any particular form of Shr ism, a new type of Shrism was now arising in pre- 
Safawid Persia. Being ofa popular and eclectic nature and expressed largely in Sufi 
forms, this Shī' ism ultimately culminated in Safawid Shr ism. Marshall Hodgson 
has designated this popular Shīī phenomenon as "tarīgah Shī'ism” since it was 
disseminated mainly through certain Sufi orders.” The Sufi orders in question, 
most of which were formed in post-Mongol Persia, remained outwardly Sunni 
for quite some time after their foundation. They followed one of the Sunni 
madhhabs, usually the Shafi'1 school, whilst being particularly devoted to ‘Ali 
and the ahl al-bayt and acknowledging “Ali’s spiritual guidance. ‘Ali was in fact 
included at the head of their silsilas or chains of spiritual masters. In time, some 
of these Sufi tarīgas came to profess ShTism formally. In this atmosphere of 
religious eclecticism, ‘Alid loyalism, initially espoused by certain Sufi tariqas 
and Shri movements, soon became more widespread. As a result, Shī ī elements 
began to be superimposed on Sunni Islam. By the 9th/15th century there was 
a general increase in Shri allegiance throughout Persia, where the bulk of the 
population still adhered to Sunnism. Claude Cahen has referred to this process as 
the ‘Shr itization of Sunnism, as opposed to the conscious propagation of Shr ism 
of any specific form, Twelver or otherwise.?? It was through such a process that 
the religious outlook of the populace came to be increasingly moulded by this 
type of tarīga-diffused Shī ī-Sunnī syncretism, preparing Persia for the official 
adoption of Shi‘ism under the Safawids.^* 
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Amongst the Sufi orders that played a leading role in bridging the gap between 
Sunnism and Shr‘ism and in spreading Shr ism in Persia, mention should be made 
ofthe Nürbakhshiyya and the Ni' mat Allahiyya tariqas. Both orders, as well as the 
Safawiyya, which played the most active and direct political role in establishing 
a Shri state in Persia, eventually became fully Shri Sufi tariqas. The Nurbakhshi 
order was founded by Sayyid Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, known as Nurbakhsh. He 
was born in 795/1393 at Qa’in into an Imami Shr‘ family that had migrated from 
Bahrayn to Quhistan. In his youth, Nurbakhsh was initiated into the Kubrawiyya, 
one of the major Sufi orders of the time in Central Asia and northeastern Persia, 
founded by Shaykh Najm al-Din Kubra (d. 617/1220). ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Simnani 
(d. 736/1336), the celebrated Sunni Sufi and one of the Kubrawi shaykhs, had 
already emphasized the special position of ‘Ali, allowing him primacy amongst 
the early caliphs. But “Alid loyalism and Shr'1ideas were introduced more directly 
into the Kubrawi order by Ishaq Khuttalani (d. 826/1423), a later shaykh who was 
also politically active and planned an unsuccessful revolt against the Timürids. 
Khuttalani appointed Muhammad Nürbakhsh as his successor, also designating 
him as the Mahdi. The majority of the Kubrawis accepted Nürbakhsh's leadership 
as their qutb or khalifa and became knownas the Nurbakhshiyya, while a minority 
supported a certain ‘Abd Allah Barzishabadi (d. ca. 856/1452) and later became 
designated as the Dhahabiyya. Nurbakhsh professed Shr'ism openly, and in his 
teachings he aimed at fusing Shr ism and Sunnism through Sufism, claiming also 
to be the Mahdi for some time. Due to his Shri ideas and the increasing popularity 
of his Sufi order, Nurbakhsh was arrested and exiled several times on Shahrukh’s 
orders. He died in 869/1464 at Rayy, where he had spent his final years. The 
Nürbakhshiyya flourished into the Safawid period, as a fully Shri order under 
Nurbakhsh’s son and successor, Shah Qasim Faydbakhsh (d. 917/1511), and other 
shaykhs.^? Shams al-Din Lahiji, the author of the best-known commentary on 
the Gulshan-i raz who died in 912 AH, led a section of the Nürbakhshiyya from 
Shiraz in succession to Nürbakhsh himself. The Nürbakhshiyya did not stretch 
far into the Safawid period as an organized Sufi order in Persia, though their 
mystical tradition continued for a while. On the other hand, the Dhahabī order 
has survived in Persia as a minor Shīī Sufi tarīga, with chief centres in Shīrāz 
and Tehran, to the present time. 

The Ni mat Allahiyya, too, played a vital role in spreading “Alid loyalism and 
Shri sentiments in Persia, though the order remained outwardly Sunni until 
after the advent of the Safawids. This Sufi order became widespread during the 
lifetime of its founder, Shah Ni‘ mat Allah Wali, and in the course of the 9th/15th 
century it acquired numerous initiates in different parts of Persia, including 
Kirmān, Yazd, Fārs and Khurāsān.”* At the same time, its influence spread to 
the Indian subcontinent, where it received the patronage of the Bahmanid rulers 
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of the Deccan. From the 8th/14th century onwards, the term Shah came to 
be prefixed or suffixed to the name of many Sufi saints, in combination with 
“Ali or Wali, reflecting ‘Alid loyalism and their recognition of the wilaya and 
spiritual guidance of “Ali. Accordingly, Nur al-Din Ni‘ mat Allah b. “Abd Allah is 
commonly referred to as Shah Ni‘mat Allah Wali. A prolific writer on mystical 
subjects and also a poet, the eponymous founder of the Ni‘mat Allahi order 
traced his Fatimid “Alid genealogy to Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Ja'far al-Sādig, 
the seventh imam of the Isma‘ilis.°’ This is perhaps why Shah Ni‘ mat Allah has 
been considered as a co-religionist by certain Isma'ili circles, and the Central 
Asian Nizaris have preserved some of his works, including a commentary on 
one of Nasir-i Khusraw’s qasidas.°* This may also partly explain why the Nizari 
imams later chose this particular order for their Sufi affiliation. 

Shàh Ni mat Allah was born in Aleppo in 731/1330. His father ' Abd Allah was 
an Arab Sayyid and his mother came from the Fars region in Persia. From early 
on, he was attracted to Sufism (tasawwuf) and gnosis (‘irfan) and searched for a 
perfect spiritual master (murshid-i kamil), wandering and serving different Sufi 
shaykhs. He is said to have finally found his spiritual master in ' Abd Allah al-Yafr'1 
(d. 768/1367), the founder of the Yafr iyya branch of the Qàdiri Sufi order. After 
spending several years with al-Yafi'1in Mecca, Shah Ni‘ mat Allah began to travel 
extensively, a common practice among the Sufis during a certain phase in their 
career. He went to Egypt and then journeyed to Adharbayjan, where he may have 
met Qasim al-Anwar. Subsequently, he wandered to Transoxania where he settled 
near Samarqand. After some time, Ni'mat Allāh was banished from Transoxania 
by Tīmūr. Later in Harāt he married the granddaughter of Husayni Sadat Amir, 
who had induced the composition of the Gulshan-i raz. She was to become the 
mother of the Shah’s only son and successor Khalil Allah, born near Kirman in 
775/1374. After leaving Harat Shah Ni‘mat Allah spent the last twenty-five years 
of his life mainly in Mahan, about forty kilometres south of Kirman, where he 
established the headquarters of the Ni‘mat Allahi tariga. The saint’s relations 
were friendly with Timür's son Shahrukh, especially after the Tīmūrid conquest 
of Kirman in 819/1416. By that time, Shah Ni‘mat Allah Wali had become quite 
well known, having acquired numerous murids or disciples in different parts of 
Persia, whilst his tariga had extended to India. Ahmad I Walī (825—839/1422— 
1436), the Bahmanid ruler of the Deccan who adopted the title of wali (saint) 
given to him by Shah Ni‘mat Allah and who may have converted to Shrism 
around 833/1429, called himself a disciple of this saint. Ahmad Shah persistently 
invited Shah Ni‘ mat Allah to visit him in India. The Sufi master, however, declined 
the invitations due to his old age and instead sent a grandson, Nur Allah, who 
settled in the Deccan and married one of the Bahmanid ruler’s daughters. Shah 
Ni'mat Allāh had a Sunni background, and, in his lifetime, the outward form 
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of his tarīga remained Sunni, though it became increasingly imbued with ‘Alid 
loyalism. As most Sufis would attest even today, the inward structure of the 
Ni mat Allahiyya and many other fariqas, being Sufi, remained above the Shri— 
Sunni boundaries raised by non-Sufis. Shah Ni‘mat Allah, whose most lasting 
contribution to Sufism was the order he founded, died in 834/1431, a centenarian, 
in Kirman. He was buried at Māhān in the proximity of the khānagāh he had 
constructed there. The original structures of his mausoleum, still piously visited 
by Sufis, were constructed through donations made by Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
and his successor ‘Ala’ al-Din Ahmad II (839—862/1436—1458). 

Shah Ni‘mat Allah had designated his sole son Burhan al-Din Khalil Allah 
to succeed him as the qutb or pole, one of the terms used by Sufis to describe 
their spiritual master. After a few years in Mahan and then in Harat where he was 
Shahrukh’s guest, Shah Khalil Allah settled permanently in the Deccan. He rightly 
expected to benefit from the patronage and devotion of the Bahmanid rulers 
towards his family and tariqa, having probably experienced certain difficulties 
in Tīmūrid dominions. He left one of his four sons, Shams al-Dīn, in Māhān 
to take care of the affairs of the Persian Ni‘mat Allahis, and took with him to 
the Deccan another two of his sons, Muhibb al-Din Habib Allah and Habib al- 
Din Muhibb Allah, who became the third qutb of the order after Khalil Allah’s 
death in 860/1456. Shah Khalil Allah’s mausoleum near Bidar became known as 
Khaliliyya and later other members of the family were buried there. Shah Habib 
al-Din, who married one of the daughters of the Bahmanid Ahmad II, became 
Shri outwardly. 

Shah Ni‘ mat Allah’s descendants and successors were treated with respect in 
the Deccan, where the Ni‘ mat Allahi qutbs resided for more than three centuries.” 
The qutbs established a khanaqah (Arabic, zawiya) or Sufi centre at Bidar, which 
served as the Indian seat of the order until the latter part of the 12th/18th cen- 
tury, when the position of qutb had already passed out of Shah Ni‘mat Allah's 
family and the order was revived in Persia by emissaries sent from the Deccan. 
Meanwhile, the Persian wing of the order, increasingly Shr'1, helped the Safawid 
Shah Isma‘il to power. Soon after the establishment of Safawid rule, the Ni‘ mat 
Allahiyya declared themselves to be Shris. Shah Ni‘mat Allah’s descendants in 
Persia intermarried with the Safawid house and acquired prominence, often being 
appointed to the governorship of Yazd. The Persian section of the order, with its 
new headquarters at Taft near Yazd, became probably the most highly organized 
Persian Sufi order in the 10th/16th century. But it subsequently lost its signifi- 
cance mainly due to the adverse policies of the Safawids, a fate shared by other 
tarīgas in Persia. At present, the Ni mat Allahi order, with its several branches, 
is the most widespread Sufi tarīga in Persia, having initiates also in Pakistan and 
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other Muslim countries, especially amongst the Twelver Shīīs. 
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Amongst the Sufi orders that contributed to the 'Shī itization” of Persia, the 
most direct role was however played by the Safawī tarīga, because of the unigue 
position it occupied in terms of the political ambitions of its masters.°’ The polit- 
ical and military success of the Safawiyya eventually culminated in the accession 
of the Safawi shaykh to the throne of Persia. The Safawi tariqa was founded by 
Shaykh Safi al-Din (d. 735/1334), an eminent Sufi shaykh of the Īlkhānid period 
and a Sunni of the Shafi‘l madhhab. It was only after the establishment of the 
Safawid state that the dynasty claimed an “Alid genealogy, tracing Shaykh Safi’s 
ancestry to the seventh imam of the Twelver Shris, Misa al-Kazim. The Safawi 
order, centred in Ardabil, soon spread throughout Adharbayjan, eastern Ana- 
tolia, Syria and Khurasan. It is related that Qasim al-Anwar, too, became an 
initiate of this order in the time of Shaykh Safi’s son and successor Sadr al-Din 
(d. 794/1391). Most significantly, the order acquired deep influence over several 
Turkoman tribes in Adharbayjan and adjoining areas. With Shaykh Safi’s fourth 
successor, Junayd, the Safawi order was transformed into a militant revolution- 
ary movement with a policy of conquest and domination. The order’s murids 
amongst the Turkomans were gradually organized into a dedicated fighting force 
of Sufi soldiers (ghuzat-i sūfiyya) and were initially used especially against the 
surrounding non-Muslim powers. Junayd was also the first Safawi shaykh to dis- 
play Shri sentiments combined with radical religious notions of the type held 
by the Shr'1 ghulat. Junayd fought the Caucasian Christians around Adharbayjan 
and lost his life in 864/1460 in one of these battles. 

Shaykh Junayd’s policies and political ambitions were maintained by his son 
and successor Haydar, who was killed in the course of one of his own military 
expeditions in 893/1488. Shaykh Haydar was responsible for instructing his fol- 
lowers to adopt the scarlet headgear of twelve gores (triangular pieces of cloth), 
commemorating the twelve Ithna‘ashari imams, which led to their being des- 
ignated by the Turkish term Qizil-bash (Red-head). Sultan “Ali, Haydar’s son 
and successor, also fell in battle, in 898/1493. By that time, the Safawi order 
enjoyed a strong military organization, supported by many loyal adherents and 
powerful Turkoman tribes, which constituted the backbone of the Qizil-bash 
soldiery. Consequently, Isma'il, Sultan ‘Ali’s youthful brother and successor as 
the master of the Safawiyya, easily managed to take Adharbayjan from the Aq 
Qoyunlu dynasty. Thereupon, in the summer of 907/1501, Isma‘il entered Tabriz, 
the capital of the deposed dynasty, and proclaimed himself Shah Isma'il, the first 
ruler of the new Safawid dynasty, which was to last until 1135/1722. The eclectic 
Shrism of the Qizil-bash Turkomans manifested itself more clearly under Isma‘il, 
who represented himself to his Qizil-bash followers as the representative of the 
hidden imam of the Twelvers, or even the awaited Mahdi himself, also claiming 
divinity. Shah Isma‘il I brought the whole of Persia under his control during the 
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ensuing decade and thus established the Safawid state in the territories hitherto 
ruled by different dynasties. Under Isma‘il (907—930/1501—1524), Persia became 
a ‘national’ state for the first time since the Arab conquests in the first century 
of Islam. Immediately upon his accession, Isma‘il proclaimed Twelver Shrism 
as the official religion of his realm, inaugurating a new era for Shr ism and the 
activities of the Shr'1 movements and scholars in Persia. 

It was under such circumstances, when Shri sentiments were gaining increas- 
ing popularity in Persia, that the Anjudan revival of Nizari Isma‘ilism commenced 
around the middle of the 9th/15th century, in the imamate of Mustansir bi'llāh 
II. The very titles adopted by this Qasim-Shahi imam and his grandson indicate 
that the Nizari imams now clearly strove to revive the old glories of the Isma‘ilis. 
Despite the improved conditions, however, the imams and their followers were 
still obliged to practise taqiyya and to utilize the guise of Sufism. Mustansir bi'llàh 
II, the thirty-second imam whose Sufi name was Shah Qalandar, may in fact have 
been the first Oāsim-Shāhī imam to associate with the Ni! mat Allahi Sufi order, 
though concrete evidence is lacking. The formal association of the Oāsim-Shāhī 
imams with the Ni‘mat Allāhī tarīga actually began more than two centuries 
later. But even at the beginning of the Anjudan revival, the Nizaris utilized the 
guise of Sufism, presenting themselves as a Sufi order, one amongst many such 
orders then spreading in Persia. For this purpose, the Nizaris readily adopted 
the master-disciple (murshid-murid) terminology and relationship of the Sufis. 
To the outsiders, the Nizari imams appeared as Sufi murshids, shaykhs, pirs or 
qutbs, and they were generally regarded, it seems, also as pious Husaynid Sayyids, 
descendants of the Prophet through Fatima. Similarly, the followers of the imams 
posed as their murids, who were guided along the tarīga or path to hagīga by 
their revered spiritual master. With Shīī ideas and "Alid loyalism then spreading 
in many Sufi orders and religious movements, the veneration of “Ali and other 
early Husaynid imams by the Nizaris did not cause any particular alarm regard- 
ing their true identity. Thus in the course of the Anjudan period it also became 
customary for the Qasim-Shahi imams to adopt Sufi names, like Shah Qalandar 
and Shah Gharib, often also adding the terms Shah and ‘Ali to their names, like 
the Sufi masters. 

It seems that the Qasim-Shahi Nizari imams selected Anjudan after a thorough 
search for a suitable locality to establish their residence and da‘wa headquarters. 
Anjudan had a central position whilst at the same time it was removed from the 
seats of the main Sunni powers then controlling western and eastern parts of 
Persia, notably the Aq Qoyunlu and the later Tīmūrids who ruled chiefly from 
Tabriz and Harat, respectively. Furthermore, Anjudan was conveniently close to 
the cities of Qumm and Kashan, also known as the dar al-mu’minin (abode of 
the faithful), that were traditional Shri centres in Persia. The Qasim-Shahi Nizari 
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da‘wa was now reorganized and reinvigorated from Anjudan, not only to win 
new converts in remote lands and from amongst those Nizaris who had hitherto 
given their allegiance to the rival Muhammad-Shahi line of imams, but also to 
reassert the central authority of the imams over the various regions, especially 
India and Central Asia, which had increasingly come under the control of their 
local dynasties of pirs. 

During the earliest post-Alamüt centuries when the imams were deprived of 
direct contacts with their followers, different Nizari communities in Persia and 
adjoining regions as well as in India had gradually come under the authority 
of their local leaders, who were often referred to by the Sufi term prr, the Per- 
sian equivalent of shaykh. These pirs or chief dá'is were either appointed by the 
imams, who accorded them extensive powers, or were selected locally by the 
particular Nizari community. In most communities the position of the local pir 
had gradually become hereditary, with the result that some dynasties of pirs had 
become effectively independent of the imams whose precise whereabouts were 
often unknown to the bulk of their followers. The hereditary pirs operated par- 
ticularly autonomously in the areas farthest removed from the residence of the 
imams, notably in Afghanistan, Badakhshan and other localities in Central Asia, 
as well as the Indian subcontinent. Needless to add that often the local pirs in 
charge of the affairs of a community acquired financial independence as well, 
relying on the religious dues which they collected. It was for these reasons that 
the imams of the Anjudan period directed a good part of their efforts towards 
undermining the position of these powerful pirs, with the objective of replacing 
them by their own loyal appointees. Mustansir bi’llah I] began sending a num- 
ber of trusted da‘is to various localities in Khurasan, Afghanistan, Badakhshan 
and elsewhere, a policy continued by his successors, who, in addition, seem to 
have regularly summoned the regional da‘is for consultation and instruction to 
Persia.°! 

In order to reorganize the da‘wa and re-establish their control over dif- 
ferent Nizari communities, the imams required adequate financial resources 
and loyal da‘is who would act according to their guidance. These points are 
indeed reiterated throughout the Pandiyat-i javanmardi (Admonitions on Spir- 
itual Chivalry), the sermons of Mustansir billah II containing the admoni- 
tions (Persian, pandiyat) of this imam to the true believers or mu’mins, and 
to those seeking high standards of ethical behaviour and spiritual chivalry (Per- 
sian, javanmardi).^^ These sermons or religious admonitions were compiled and 
written down in Persian by an anonymous Nizari author during the imamate 
of Mustansir bi’llah’s son and successor, ‘Abd al-Salam Shāh.** The Nizārī Kho- 
jas, who have preserved Sindhi (Khojki) and Gujarati versions of the Pandiyat, 
maintain that the book was sent to India by the imam of the time for their 
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religious guidance. It is possible that this book was subseguently despatched 
to other Nizari communities so as to reinforce their allegiance to the Qasim- 
Shahi line of imams. Copies of the Persian version of the Pandiyat are still pre- 
served in the Nizari manuscript collections of Badakhshan and adjoining regions, 
including Hunza and other northern areas of Pakistan as well as in Chinese 
Turkistan.™ 

In the Pandiyat, the Nizaris are referred to by Sufi expressions such as ahl-i 
haqq and ahl-i haqiqat, or 'the people of the truth)” whilst the imam himself 
is designated as pir, murshid and qutb.°° Permeated with Sufi ideas, the imam’s 
admonitions in the Pandiyat start with the shari'at-tariqat-haqiqat categoriza- 
tion of the Sufis, portraying haqīqat as the batin of shari‘at which would be 
attained by the faithful through the spiritual path or fariqat. In line with the 
Nizārī teachings of the time, rooted in the earlier doctrine of the qiyama, the 
Pandiyat further explains that haqiqat essentially consists of recognizing the spir- 
itual reality of the current imam.’ The Pandiyat continuously stresses the duty 
of the faithful to recognize and obey the current imam, stating that no sacrifice 
is too great for making the didar journey to see the imam.°’ An equal emphasis 
is placed on the obligation of the true believer to pay his religious dues, notably 
the tithe (Persian, dah-yik), amounting to 10 per cent of his annual earnings, 
to the imam of the time.’ These admonitions find expression also in the works 
of Khayrkhwah-i Harātī, who wrote in the middle of the 10th/16th century, a 
few decades after Mustansir bi’llah II and ‘Abd al-Salam Shah.”! The latter imam 
himself, following in the footsteps of his father, invited the Muhammad-Shahi 
Nizaris of Badakhshan and Afghanistan to transfer their allegiance to the true 
line of the imams, viz., the Qasim-Shahis. This invitation by the thirty-third 
Qasim-Shahi imam is reflected in at least one extant farman or epistle issued in 
895/1490.” 

The Anjudan renaissance in Nizari Isma‘ilism also brought about a revival of 
literary activity amongst the Nizaris, especially in Persia. The earliest fruits of these 
efforts, which include the first Persian doctrinal treatises produced after the fall of 
Alamūt, are those written by Abū Ishāg Ouhistānī, a contemporary of Mustansir 
bi'Ilāh III (Gharib Mīrzā) b. *Abd al-Salām Shāh (d. 904/1498), and Muhammad 
Rida b. Khwaja Sultan Husayn Ghiriyani Harati, better known as Khayrkhwah-i 
Harati, who flourished a few decades later and died after 960/1553.” Khayrkhwāh 
was a prolific writer and a poet with the pen name (takhallus) of Gharībī who 
apparently plagiarized Abt Ishaq’s Haft bab into the Kalam-i pir, attributing it to 
Nāsir-i Khusraw. As Ivanow has argued, Khayrkhwah seems to have introduced 
certain ideas of his own, especially on the status of the hujja, into the Nizārī 
works that passed through his hands. Khayrkhwāh was an ambitious man and 
according to his own account was appointed, whilst only nineteen years old, by 
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the imam of the time to succeed his father as a Nizari pir in his native province 
in western Afghanistan and possibly some adjoining areas. The writings of Abü 
Ishaq and Khayrkhwah, which constitute the chief Qasim-Shahi Persian treatises 
of the Anjudan period, have been preserved by the Nizaris of Central Asia and 
elsewhere. 

Khayrkhwah’s works, especially his untitled Risala,”* are of historical value and 
shed light on various aspects of the Nizàri communities of his time in Khurasan 
and Afghanistan. He also reveals that by the first half of the 10th/16th century 
direct contacts had been established between the Qasim-Shahi Nizari imams and 
their followers in those regions as well as in the Indian subcontinent, from where 
da‘ts and other Nizari dignitaries regularly travelled to the headquarters of the 
da‘wa to see the imam. Khayrkhwah relates how the imam had sent a messenger, 
Mir Mahmitd, summoning his father, Khwaja Sultan Husayn, who resided at 
Harat, and another Nizari dignitary called Khwaja Qasim who lived in Quhistan 
because the imam evidently intended to designate Khayrkhwah’s father as the 
da‘ of Khurasan, Badakhshan and Kabul.” Khwaja Sultan Husayn was, however, 
murdered in Khurasan, whilst journeying to Anjudan. Khayrkhwah himself was 
then taken in his father’s place for the didar of the imam despite the objection of 
some elder members of the community who disapproved of his young age and 
lack of religious qualifications. Khayrkhwah does not mention Anjudan by name 
but from some of the nearby localities mentioned by him, like Mahallat,”° it is 
clear that he went to Anjudan for an audience with the imam, whose name is not 
divulged. By Khayrkhwah's time, the term pir had acquired a wide application 
among the Nizārīs and was used in reference to dā īs of different ranks, the heads 
of any Nizari community, as well as to the persons of the imam himself and 
his hujja. Khayrkhwah vividly describes how different pirs arrived at Anjudan 
during the fortnight that he spent there, bringing along the religious dues of 
their communities. He has interesting details on how carefully the imam checked 
and appraised these dues and how he punished those who had misappropri- 


ated the funds (haqq-i imam). 


Having been assured of the trustworthiness of 
Khayrkhwah, the imam appointed him as the dā of Khurasan and adjoining 
lands, a post possibly held by or intended for his father.’* Khayrkhwah in fact 
claims to have been designated as the chief pir (pir-i kull).” In any event, he 
explains how his appointment to such a high rank in the da‘wa proved disap- 
pointing to those members of his community who regarded themselves as more 
deserving of the post. Indeed, Khayrkhwah’s autobiographical account attests 
to the existence of intense rivalry amongst various Nizari dignitaries or pirs 
who challenged each other’s competency and continuously attempted to win the 
favour of the imam, who had by then greatly reasserted his authority over the 
Nizari communities.*” 
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Meanwhile, the advent ofthe Safawids and the proclamation of Twelver Shr' ism 
as their state religion in 907/1501 promised yet more favourable opportunities 
for the activities of the Nizaris and other Shri movements in Persia. The Nizaris 
did in fact reduce the intensity oftheir taqiyya practices during the initial decades 
of Safawid rule. At the time, the Muhammad-Shahis were led by Shah Tahir, their 
most famous imam, and Nar al-Din Muhammad, known as Abt Dharr ‘Ali, had 
succeeded to the imamate of the Qasim-Shahis.*! Aba Dharr ‘Ali, who succeeded 
Gharib Mirza as the thirty-fifth imam of the Qasim-Shahi line, was contemporary 
with Shah Isma‘il I and with Isma‘il’s son and successor Shah Tahmasp I. In fact 
it seems he married a sister or daughter of Tahmasp I. 

The new optimism of the Nizaris was short-lived however. The Safawids, as 
noted, originally adhered to an eclectic type of Shr ism which was gradually 
disciplined and brought into conformity with the tenets of ‘orthodox’ Twelver 
Shrism. In order to enhance their legitimacy, Shah Isma'il and his immediate 
successors claimed variously to represent the hidden Mahdi, in addition to fabri- 
cating an ‘Alid genealogy for their dynasty. From early on, the Safawids also strove 
to eliminate any major religio-political challenge to their hegemony. As a result, 
under Shah Isma‘il and Shah Tahmasp I, the Safawids articulated a religious pol- 
icy for the elimination of all millenarian and extremist movements, persecution 
of Sufi orders and popular dervish groups and suppression of Sunnism, while 
actively propagating Twelver Shrism. The Safawids also persecuted the various 
Shri movements that fell outside the boundaries of Ithna‘ashari Shrism. Their 
repressive policies were directed even against the Qizil-bash, who had brought 
the Safawid dynasty into power. The conversion of Persia to Twelver Shrism, 
mainly at the expense of Sunnism, proceeded rather slowly under Isma‘il I and 
Tahmasp I, who brought into Persia a number of Imami theologians and jurists 
from the Arab centres of Twelver scholarship, notably ‘Iraq, Bahrayn and the Jabal 
‘Amil. Most of the Sufi orders of Persia were severely persecuted in early Safawid 
times, with the major exceptions of the Ni' mat Allahiyya, Nürbakhshiyya and 
Dhahabiyya, which instead gradually declined in importance. 

It seems that the true religious identity of the Nizari imams and their fol- 
lowers had become somewhat better known after the establishment of Safawid 
rule, despite their continued use of the Sufi guise. The increased and more overt 
activities of the Nizari Isma‘ilis soon came to the attention of the earliest Safawid 
monarchs and their Twelver ‘ulama’, who reacted by subjecting them to renewed 
persecution. We have records of two particular instances of such persecution 
taking place during the first Safawid century. Shah Isma‘il, as we shall see, even- 
tually issued an order for the execution of Shah Tahir, who had become popular 
in Kashan, obliging him to flee to India where the later imams of the Muhammad- 
Shahi line resided. And Shah Tahmasp persecuted the Qasim-Shahi Nizaris in 
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the time of their thirty-sixth imam, Murad Mirza, the son and successor of Abū 
Dharr ^ Ali. The Ta rikh-i alft, an extensive history of the Muslim world from the 
death of the Prophet to around the year 1000/1591—1592, which was compiled 
in India by several authors at the request of the emperor Akbar, refers under the 
same year 981/1573—1574 to the persecution of the Nizārīs of Anjudān in the 
time of a certain Murād who claimed their imamate.*” More details of the same 
episode, occurringin the reign ofShāh Tahmāsp, are recorded under the year 981 
AH by Qadi Ahmad al-Qummi, a contemporary Safawid chronicler who died 
after 1015/1606.*° Both sources relate that Murad had numerous followers also in 
India, who sent him large sums of money from Sind and elsewhere. Murad Mirza 
and his predecessor evidently did not reside permanently at Anjudan, where the 
headquarters of the Qasim-Shahi Nizari da‘wa had been located. Murad Mirza 
was engaged in political activity outside Anjudan, possibly in collaboration with 
Nugtawīs, and he had acquired supporters in Kashan and elsewhere in central 
Persia. Being alarmed by the activities of Murad Mirza, early in 981/1573 Shah 
Tahmasp ordered Amir Khan Misilt, the governor of Hamadan, to proceed to 
the Anjudan area to capture Murad and deal with his followers (muridan). Amir 
Khan killed a large number of the Nizaris of Anjudan and its surroundings and 
took much booty from them, but Murad Mirza himself, who was then staying at 
a fortress in the district of Kamara around Anjudan, managed to escape. Soon 
afterwards, he was captured and imprisoned near the royal quarters. In Jumada 
II 981/October 1573, Murad Mirza escaped from prison with the assistance of 
Muhammad Mugīm, a high Safawid official who had come under the influence 
of the Nizari imam. Murad proceeded to the vicinity of Qandahar, receiving help 
on the way from his followers in Fars, Makran and Sind. A few months later, he 
was recaptured in Afghanistan by a contingent of Safawid guards commanded 
by Didar Beg. Murad was brought before Shah Tahmasp, who had him executed 
along with Muhammad Mugīm. It is interesting to note that Khayrkhwāh, a con- 
temporary of Tahmasp I as well as Murad Mirza and the latter’s predecessor, states 
that one of the Nizari imams of his time went into hiding (satr) for seven years, 
probably making reference to Murād Mīrzā.** At any rate, the Persian Nizārīs 
experienced new difficulties during the reigns of Isma‘il I and Tahmasp I, and 
the graves of Abi Dharr ‘Ali and Murad Mirza, who were imams from around 
904/1498 to 981/1574, have not been located anywhere in Anjudan. 

With the third Safawid ruler, Isma'il II (984—985/1576—1577), who attempted 
unsuccessfullyto re-establish Sunnism during his brief reign, and his elder brother 
and successor, Muhammad Khudabanda (985-995/1577—1587), the Safawids 
came to have their own dynastic disputes and domestic strifes, which almost 
brought about the downfall of their newly founded dynasty. The religious move- 
ments that had survived the persecutions of the first two Safawid kings now 
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received a respite which was particularly timely for the Nizaris. Order was restored 
to the Safawid state only during the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I (995—1038/1587-1629), 
who systematically repressed the disruptive Qizil-Bash tribes. By the time of Shah 
“Abbas, the Safawids’ claim to any divine authority or to representing the Mahdi 
had faded, while the Sufi orders had disappeared almost completely from Persia. 
On the other hand, Twelver Shri rituals and practices had gained wide currency. 
“Abbas I, whose long reign marked the golden age of Safawid rule, introduced 
numerous administrative reforms and patronized the arts. It was also this greatest 
of the Safawid monarchs who transferred the Safawid capital from Qazwin to 
Isfahan in 1006/1598. Although Shah ‘Abbas I continued his predecessors’ policy 
against the Sunnis, the majority of the Sufi orders and some of the radical Shr'1 
movements like the Nugtawiyya, he was tolerant towards certain minoritarian 
organizations and religious groups, including the Nizaris, who were henceforth 
not molested by the Safawids. 

In the meantime, the Qasim-Shahi Nizari imams after Murad Mirza had once 
again appeared at Anjudan, from where they quietly conducted the affairs of 
their community without involving themselves in political activities. The imams 
of the later Anjudan period developed friendly relations with the Safawids. Murad 
Mirza’s successor as the thirty-seventh imam, Khalil Allah I, who also carried the 
Sufi name of Dhu'l-Faqar ‘Ali, married a Safawid princess, possibly a sister of 
Shāh'AbbāsI. The close relationship existing between this imam and the Safawids 
is attested by an epigraph, recovered in 1976 at Anjudan by the author, which 
reproduces the text of a royal edict issued by Shah ‘Abbas I in Rajab 1036/March- 
April 1627. According to this edict, originally installed in the main mosque of 
Anjudan and addressed to Amir Khalil Allah Anjudani, the current Qasim-Shahi 
imam, the Shr'is of Anjudan, named as a dependency of the dar al-mu^minin 
of Qumm, were exempted, like other Shr'is around Qumm, from paying certain 
taxes. It is interesting to note that in this edict the Anjudani Shr'1s were regarded 
as Ithna‘asharis, indicating that by that time the Persian Nizaris had successfully 
adopted the cover of Twelver Shr‘ism, in addition to Sufism, as a form of taqiyya. 

DhuT-Faqar ' Ali (Khalil Allah I) may be identified with that Khalil Allah, who, 
according to his tombstone at Anjudan, died at the age of sixty-eight in Ramadan 
1043/March 1634, seven years after the above-mentioned edict was issued. Imam 
Khalil Allah I's successor, too, carried a Sufi-sounding name, Nur al-Dahr (Nur 
al-Din) ‘Ali. This imam, the thirty-eighth in the series, may be identified with 
Nur al-Dahr (b.) Khalil Allah, who died in Rajab 1082/November 1671 and was 
buried in Anjudan. The Nizari poet Khaki Khurasani, a contemporary of both of 
these imams who died after 1056/1646,” repeatedly eulogizes Shah Dhu’l-Faqar 
(Khalil), possibly also named Haydar, and Shah Nar al-Dahr b. Dhu’l-Faqar.*” 
He also names Anjudan as their place of residence, which he apparently visited 
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15. An epigraph dated 1036/1627 reproducing the edict of the Safawid Shah * Abbas I 
addressed to Imam Amir Khalil Allah Anjudani 


himself.** Fidā'ī Khurāsānī guotes some poems in praise of Shah Dhu’l-Faqar by 
two Nizari poets of this imam’s time, viz., ‘Aziz Allah Qummiand a certain Niyazi 
who was also a da‘.*’ Khaki refers to his imam’s followers and spreading influence 
in Khurasan and ‘Iraq-i‘Ajam as well as in Multan and Hind. By the second half of 
the 11th/17th century, the Anjudan revival of the Qasim-Shahi Nizari da‘wa had 
resulted in definite successes. Mahmüd ‘Ali, a Nizari poet from Mu’ minabad and 
acontemporary of the Imam Niural-Dahr, inalong poem names the Qasim-Shahi 
da‘is, teachers or mu‘allims, and lesser functionaries, in numerous localities in 
Khurasan, Quhistan, ‘Iraq-i‘ Ajam, Kirmān, Afghanistan, Badakhshan, Turkistān 
and the Indian subcontinent, including Multan, Lahore and Gujarat. This and 
other poems of this poet, not listed in the Isma'ili bibliographies of Ivanow and 
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Poonawala, were kindly given to the author in 1985 by the leaders of the Nizari 
community in Khurāsān. Nur al-Dahr’s son and successor, Shah Khalil Allah I, 
was the last Qasim-Shahi imam to reside at Anjudan. This imam, the thirty-ninth 
in the series, died in Dhu'l-Hijja 1090/January 1680, and his tombstone is still 
preserved in one of the walls of Gharib Mirza's mausoleum at Anjudan. With 
Khalil Allah II's successor, Shāh Nizār, the seat of the Oāsim-Shāhī da'wa was 
transferred from Anjudan to the nearby village of Kahak, initiating a new phase 
in the post-Alamūt history of Nizārī Ismā'īlism. 

During the earliest post-Alamūt centuries when the Nizārī imams were in 
hiding, different Nizārī communities developed independently. Each of these 
communities gradually came to own the authority of a chief da or pir, who 
was usually selected locally, if he did not belong to the hereditary dynasties of 
such da‘is. Under these circumstances, the central headquarters of the da‘wa 
represented little more than the places of residence of the imams. Matters began 
to change, however, with the Anjudan renaissance, at least in the Qasim-Shahi 
branch of Nizari Isma‘ilism. From the earliest decades of the Anjudan period, 
the Qasim-Shahi da‘wa was reorganized not only for reinvigorating the da‘wa 
activities, but also for the connected purposes of asserting the central authority of 
the imams over the scattered communities and undermining the position of the 
local dynasties of da‘is and pirs. Nonetheless, the da‘wa hierarchy of the Qasim- 
Shahi Nizaris remained rather simple as compared to the elaborate organization 
adopted by the Fatimid Isma‘ilis. It also represented further the simplification of 
the organization undertaken by the Nizàris of the Alamüt period. 

The Qasim-Shahi da‘wa hierarchy of the Anjudan period was naturally headed 
by the manifest imam, who now made every effort to establish direct contact 
with his followers. As can be gathered from the few contemporary Qasim-Shahi 
works, there were five ranks, after the imam, in the da‘wa organization of this 
Nizārī branch.” The imam was followed by a single hujja, designated as hujjat-i 
a'zam, or the great hujja. Normally residing at the headquarters of the da‘wa, 
like the imam himself, he was the highest religious and administrative officer 
of the da‘wa and the imam’s chief assistant. The hujja was often selected from 
amongst the close relatives of the imam, from persons who were not in the direct 
line of succession to the imamate. Next, there was a single category of da‘, a 
propagandist at large who was not apparently restricted to any particular region 
or community. Selected from amongst the better educated Nizaris, the da‘i was 
mainly responsible for periodically inspecting the different communities and 
reporting their conditions to the imam in addition to conveying the directives of 
the da^wa headquarters to the local leaders. Furthermore, the da^ was in charge 
of propagating the da‘wa in places beyond the jurisdiction of particular Nizari 
communities. There were presumably many such da‘fs operating as roaming 
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propagandists and inspectors of the community, travelling from locality to local- 
ity in the service of the da‘wa. The next lower rank in the hierarchy was that 
of mu'allim or teacher, who was normally in charge of the da‘wa activities in a 
particular community or region. The earlier Isma‘ili term jazira (plural, jaza’ir) 
was again utilized during the Anjudan period in reference to the various da‘wa 
regions. The mu‘allims were appointed by the hujja, doubtless in consultation 
with the imam, and by considering only obedient persons for this position the 
imam could assert his control over the remote groups of his followers. Every 
mu‘allim was normally assisted by two categories of ma dhūn. The senior one, 
or ma'dhūn-i akbar, was allowed to teach the Nizārī doctrines and to convert 
anyone on his own judgement and initiative. But the junior assistant, ma'dhūn-i 
asghar, who held the lowest rank in the hierarchy, could perform these tasks only 
on receiving the mu'allim's permission. The ordinary initiates, as in earlier times, 
were referred to as mustajibs. On acquiring proper qualifications, a mustajib, who 
as such did not hold a rank in the da‘wa organization, could be appointed by 
the mu'allim to the position of ma'dhūn-i asghar. Appointments to the higher 
da‘wa ranks were made, at least ideally, by the hujja and the imam, extending the 
central authority of the da‘wa headquarters. It may be noted, however, that not 
all of the lower da‘wa ranks were occupied at all times and in every community, 
especially in the smaller Nizari milieux. By the middle of the 10th/16th century, 
the term pir had come to be generally used in reference to the higher ranks in the 
da^wa organization, notably the imam himself as well as hujja, dai and mu'allim. 
The ordinary members of the community, the mustajibs, were often designated 
as murids, reflecting the Sufi guise of the da‘wa organization. Khayrkhwah, the 
chief doctrinal author of the Anjudan period, in particular uses the terms hujja 
and pir interchangeably. The term pir, however, rapidly fell into disuse in Persia 
after the end of the Anjudan period, while it was retained by the Central Asian 
and Indian Nizārīs. 

The Qasim-Shahi Nizaris of the Anjudan period essentially retained the teach- 
ing of the late Alamūt period as elaborated after the declaration of the qiyama. 
But the Isma‘ili works of the Fatimid age, which had also influenced Nasir al-Din 
al-Tusi’s Isma‘ili thought, were apparently no longer available to the Nizaris liv- 
ing outside Syria. Consequently by the time of the Anjudan revival, the Nizaris 
had completely lost the earlier Isma‘ili interest in cosmology and in speculat- 
ing about the creation in general, while they made only passing references to 
cyclical prophetic history.’! In other words, the post-Alamūt Nizārīs, in con- 
trast to the Tayyibis, were not interested in the hagā*ig, which comprised the 
essence of the esoteric thought of the early and the Fatimid Isma‘ilis as well as 
the Tayyibi Isma‘ilis. However, the Nizaris of Badakhshan, greatly influenced by 
Nāsir-i Khusraw’s work, did retain some of the earlier interest in cosmology. The 
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Oāsim-Shāhī Nizārīs of the Anjudān period, as noted, retained the doctrine of 
the qiyama as reinterpreted during the final decades of the Alamüt period. The 
current imam continued to have a central role in the Nizari teachings.” Further- 
more, the current imam had to be recognized in his true spiritual reality, and 
the attainment of that knowledge and vision was the ultimate religious quest of 
the faithful. In other words, the Nizaris were expected, through improving their 
religious knowledge and attaining better recognition of the true essence of the 
imam, to journey from the physical zahiri world to the spiritual world of the 
hagīga. Thus they passed from merely understanding the apparent meaning of 
the shari‘a to comprehending the unchangeable religious truths hidden in its 
batin, and as interpreted by the person of the present imam.” And those who 
recognized the true spiritual reality of the imam would thus penetrate the zahir 
of the law.” 

The role of the hujja, already stressed in late Alamūt times, was further elabo- 
rated in the doctrinal works of the Anjudan period, especially by Khayrkhwah-i 
Harati, who claimed the position for himself.” The Nizārīs of the later Alamūt 
period had held that even in the time of satr and taqiyya, the haqiqa and the true 
essence ofthe imam could be known at least to one person or a few individuals in 
the community. The Nizārīs of the Anjudān period definitely reduced this elite 
group into a single person, the hujja. They held that the hujja, like the imam 
himself, was born to his status, and as such, he too was ma‘siim or sinless and 
received divine support (ta’yid).”° The hujja was, indeed, held to be almost of the 
same essence as the imam.” The hujja, by virtue of his miraculous knowledge 
(mu Jiz-i ‘ilmī), not available to the holders of the lower da‘wa ranks, knew the 
true essence of the imam and was, thus, the revealer of the spiritual truth for the 
Nizaris. He was the sole means of access to the imam, and it was only through him 
that the Nizaris could recognize fully the current imam and attain salvation.”® 
The hujja or chief pir, was the only person, besides the imam himself, who was 
not bound by the shari‘a.”’ Reminiscent of the view of the early Isma‘ilis, the 
doctrine of the Anjudan period also emphasized that the imam and his hujja 
could not both be hidden at the same time. ^? 

The Oāsim-Shāhīs of the Anjudān period, like the Nizārīs of the qiyama and 
later times in the Alamut period, distinguished three categories of men, viz., 
the ahl-i tadadd, ahl-i tarattub and ahl-i vahdat.'°' The ahl-i tadadd, consisting 
of non-Muslims as well as all non-Nizari Muslims, were the opponents of the 
imam. Refusing to acknowledge the Nizari imam, they remained spiritually non- 
existent. The people of gradation, the ahl-i tarattub, also called ahl-i haqq or 
hagīgat, were the Oāsim-Shāhī Nizaris who acquired access to partial truth. The 
ahl-i tarattub were themselves divided into the strong (qawiyan) and the weak 
(da īfān). The strong group was comprised of the dais, mu‘allims and ma’dhuns, 
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the holders of the da‘wa ranks below the hujja, while the weak group was restricted 
to the ordinary members of the community, the mustajibs. Both factions of the 
ahl-i tarattub were expected to concentrate on the inner meaning of the so-called 
khalqi commandments of the shari‘a, such as those related to praying, fasting, the 
hajj pilgrimage and so forth, especially when not practising taqiyya.'°* Finally, 
the ahl-i vahdat category consisted of the hujja alone. Only the hujja had truly 
entered the spiritual realm of the hagīga. The paradisal state made available to 
the Nizārīs ofthe Alamūt period by the announcement of the qiyama could now, 
in the Anjudan period, be enjoyed by a single person, the most trusted associate 
of the imam. 


The Nizārī Khojas and Satpanth Ismā'īlism 


In the meantime, the Nizārī da'wa had spread successfully on the Indian 
subcontinent.!”° The origins and early development of Nizārī Ismā'īlism in India 
remain rather obscure owing to the absence of reliable sources. For the earliest 
phase of Nizārī activities in India, we have to rely almost exclusively on the tra- 
ditional accounts of the Nizārīs of South Asia, the Khojas, as expressed in their 
indigenous religious literature, the gināns. The Nizārī Khojas, it may be added, 
always acknowledged the imams of the Oāsim-Shāhī Nizārī line. The gināns are 
often inaccurate on chronological details and on the sequence of events, fre- 
quently mixing legend with reality. According to these accounts, the da‘wa in 
India was initiated by emissaries or pirs despatched by the Nizari imams from 
Persia. These emissaries, who probably began their missionary work during the 
late Alamüt period, at first concentrated their efforts chiefly in Sind.!?* It may be 
noted that the available information on the post-Alamut da‘wa activities in India 
stem solely from the traditions preserved by the followers of the Oāsim-Shāhī 
line of imams and the Imām-Shāhīs who split off from the community. 

Satgur Nür is reported to have been the earliest Nizari missionary or pir sent 
from Persia to India, where the specific form of Nizari Isma'ilism developed 
indigenously became known as Satpanth (sat panth) or the ‘true path’ (to salva- 
tion), aterm used by Khojas and appearing throughout their ginans.'”° According 
to the traditions, Satgur Nur was mainly active in Patan, Gujarat. His shrine is 
located at Nawsari near Strat, and his tombstone is dated 487/1094. The next 
important pir is Shams al-Din, whose activities centred on Sind. In most of 
the religious poetry ascribed to him, Qasim Shah is named as the imam of his 
time.'”° Pir Shams al-Din thus seems to have flourished in the middle of the 
8th/14th century. He was particularly active in Multan and Uchchh, in Sind, and 
his mausoleum at Multan is locally known as that of Shams-i Tabriz. The Nizari 
community of the Shamsis, who now acknowledge the Aga Khan and live as 
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goldsmiths chiefly in Multān and elsewhere in Panjāb, claim to have been con- 
verted by Pīr Shams al-Dīn. The work of Shams al-Dīn was continued by his 
son and grandson, Nāsir al-Dīn and Shihāb (or Sāhib) al-Dīn. Almost nothing 
is known about these two pīrs, who occupy the twenty-first and twenty-second 
places on the traditional lists of pīrs; it is merely reported that they conducted the 
da‘wa in secret. Pir Shihab al-Din was, in turn, succeeded by his son Sadr al-Din. 
By that time in the post-Alamut period, the chief Nizari pirs in India had acquired 
a certain degree of autonomy and had also established a hereditary dynasty. 

Pir Sadr al-Din, to whom the largest number of gindns is attributed, played 
a key role in the propagation and organization of the da‘wa in India. He is 
reported to have died sometime between 770/1369 and 819/1416." He was 
thus contemporary with the Imam Islam Shah.!?* Sadr al-Din converted large 
numbers of Hindus from the Lohana trading caste and gave them the name of 
Khoja, derived from the Persian word khwaja, an honorary title meaning lord or 
master. This name corresponded to the Hindu term thakur (or thakkar), meaning 
master, by which the Hindu Lohanas were addressed, since they were regarded 
as Kshatriyas. The Lohanas and Khojas still use the Hindu designation amongst 
themselves. Sadr al-Din is credited with building the first jama‘at-khana (literally, 
community house) in Kotri, Sind, for the religious and communal activities of 
the Khojas. Subsequently, he established two other Nizari centres in Panjab and 
Kashmir and appointed their mukhis or leaders. The term mukhi (pronounced 
muki) is derived from the Sanskrit word mukhya, meaning most important or 
chief. Sadr al-Din, thus, laid the foundation of the communal organization of 
the Indian Nizaris who henceforth became known mainly as Khojas. In time, 
he extended the da‘wa to Gujarat and won success amongst the Lohanas and 
other trading Hindu castes of that region. The centre of Sadr al-Din’s activities, 
however, remained in Uchchh, from where he conducted the da‘wa somewhat 
more openly. It may be noted in passing that Sind was at the time ruled by 
the Sammas, who around 752/1351 had succeeded the Sümras who adhered 
to Isma'ilism. The Sümras themselves had ruled from Thatta for almost three 
centuries from 443/1051. The later members of the Sümra dynasty were probably 
influenced by the Nizari da‘wa in Sind whilst maintaining an independent Ismaili 
tradition of their own, but the Sammas soon became Sunni Muslims.'”” Pir Sadr 
al-Din evidently visited the Imam Islam Shah in Persia to submit to him the 
dassondh or tithes collected from the Nizari community of India. Sadr al-Din’s 
shrine is located near Jetpur, in the vicinity of Uchchh, to the south of Multan. 
The overseers of this shrine now consider themselves as Twelver Shr'is and refer 
to the pir as Hajji Sadr Shah. 

Sadr al-Din was succeeded as pir by his eldest son Hasan Kabir al-Din. Accord- 
ing to a well-known hagiographical work written in India by * Abd al-Haqq b. Sayf 
al-Dīn Dihlawī (d. 1052/1642), Kabir al-Din travelled extensively before settling 
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down in Uchchh, which served as the seat of the Satpanth da‘wa in India.'!° He 
too apparently visited the contemporary imam in Persia and converted a large 
number of Hindus during his tenure. The death dates mentioned for this pīr vary 
from 853/1449 to 896/1490—1491, but most probably he died around 875/1470. 
This year is mentioned in the as-yet unpublished Manāzil al-agtāb, the history 
of the Imām-Shāhī sect compiled around 1237/1821 in Gujarāt by Oādī Rahmat 
Allāh b. Ghulām Mustafā.''' Kabīr al-Dīn's shrineis outside Uchchhandislocally 
known as Hasan Darya. It is interesting to note that this pir is reported to have 
been affiliated with the Suhrawardi Sufi order, which was prevalent at the time 
in the region of Multan. In fact, Pir Kabir al-Din’s name appears in the list of the 
shaykhs of this Sufi tarigqa.''* Indeed, the available evidence reveals that in India, 
too, the Nizaris developed close relations with Sufism. Multan and Uchchh in 
Sind, in addition to serving as centres of Satpanth Isma'ili activities, were the 
headquarters of the Suhrawardi and Qadiri Sufi orders. The Suhrawardiyya was 
the most important Sufi order of Sind during the 7th-8th/13th-14th centuries, 
while the Qādirīs began to acquire prominence in the 9th/15th century. The 
same doctrinal affinities that existed between Persian Isma‘ilism and Sufism also 
existed between Satpanth Ismā'īlism and Sufism in India. As a result, close rela- 
tions developed between these two esoteric traditions in South Asia, especially 
in Sind where both Satpanth and Sufi traditions had deep roots. The adoption of 
Sufi terminology, such as murshid and murid, by the Nizari Khoja community as 
well as strong parallels between the poetic and mystical expressions found in the 
ginans and in Sufi poetry composed in Panjabi and Sindhi facilitated Satpanth— 
Sufi relations. 

Thus, Nizari Khojas were able to represent themselves for extended periods as 
one of the many mystically oriented communities of Sind, where such commu- 
nities existed among both the predominantly Sunni Muslim and Hindu milieux. 
This enabled the Khojas to blend more readily into the religious, cultural and 
social structure of Sind, attracting less attention as Isma‘ilis and escaping per- 
secution by the region’s Sunni rulers. However, in contrast to the situation in 
Persia, the pirs and their Khoja followers may not have consciously and deliber- 
ately developed their Sufi connections for taqiyya purposes. The Nizari Khojas, by 
contrast to their co-religionists in Persia, were already safeguarded against Sunni 
persecution by the Hindu elements which were integral parts of their Satpanth 
tradition. More cannot be said in our present state of knowledge on Ismā'īlī— 
Sufi interactions in South Asia. It may be added that close relations between the 
Khojas and Sufis of India in post-Alamtt times are also attested to by a lengthy 
didactic poem in medieval Hindustani known as Bujh Niranjan (Knowledge of 
the One). As Ali Asani has shown,'!’ this long poem about the mystical path 
actually originated in the Qadiri Sufi circles of Sind and then entered the ginan 
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literature of the Khojas, who attribute it to Pīr Sadr al-Dīn. The Khoja appropri- 
ation of this work was doubtless facilitated by the fact that its mystical themes 
and terms readily lent themselves to Isma'ili interpretations even though there 
are no specifically Isma‘ili elements in this poem. 

After Hasan Kabir al-Din, the Nizari Khoja community began to experience 
internal dissensions which eventually led to an important schism. Hasan Kabir 
al-Din is said to have had eighteen sons, but his brother Taj al-Din was appointed 
as the next pir by the Nizari imam, perhaps as a further measure to weaken the 
hereditary authority of the pirs. This appointment was opposed by some of Kabir 
al-Din’s sons, who were at the time also quarrelling amongst themselves. When 
Taj al-Din returned from a visit to the imam in Persia, where he had gone to 
deliver the tithes (dassondh) of the Khojas, he was accused by his nephews of 
embezzling a portion of the religious dues. Thereupon, the pir is said either to 
have died of grief or committed suicide. He died towards the end of the 9th/15th 
century, not long after Kabir al-Din. His grave is located in Jhun in Sind. He is 
not recognized as a pir by the later Imam-Shahis. 

After Taj al-Din, Imam al-Din ‘Abd Rahim b. Hasan, better known as Imam 
Shah, a son of Kabir al-Din and the eponym of the Imam-Shahi sect, tried in 
vain to succeed to the leadership of the Nizari Khojas in Sind.!!* Later, he saw 
the imam in Persia but was not designated by him to the position of pir.'!? On 
returning to India, Imam Shah settled in Gujarat where he spent the rest of 
his life and had much success in converting the local Hindus, especially from 
amongst the agricultural communities, to Satpanth Isma‘ilism. According to 
some legendary accounts, he also converted the sultan of Gujarat, Mahmüd Begra 
(863—917/1459—1511), who gave his daughter in marriage to Imam Shah’s eldest 
son Nar Muhammad. Imam Shah, who according to some unreliable accounts 
seceded from the Nizari community and himself became the founder of the 
Imam-Shahi sect, is not recognized as a pir by the Nizari Khojas, who regard 
him merely as a sayyid. He died in 919/1513 in Pirana, the town founded by him 
near Ahmadabad, where his shrine is located. Meanwhile, owing to continuing 
conflicts in the family of Pir Hasan Kabir al-Din and aiming to assert his own 
direct control, the imam had not appointed any more new pirs after Taj al-Din. 
Instead, a book of guidance, occupying the twenty-sixth place on the traditional 
lists of pirs, was sent to the Nizari Khoja community. This book, the already-noted 
Pandiyat-i javanmardi containing the religious admonitions of Imam Mustansir 
brllah I, appears to have reached Sind around the middle of the 10th/16th 
century. At the time, it will be recalled, the Qasim-Shahi imams were successfully 
endeavouring to assert their authority over the Nizari communities of India and 
other regions. Khayrkhwah, for instance, refers to the pilgrimages of the Indian 
da‘ts for seeing the imam at Anjudan, also noting that the Nizari Khojas by then 
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greatly outnumbered their Persian co-religionists.''° The Pandiyat-i javanmardi 
was in due course translated into Sindhi and Gujarati and transcribed in Khojki 
for the benefit of the Nizari Khojas. 

Meanwhile, Imam Shah had been succeeded in Gujarat by his son Nar (Nir) 
Muhammad. Imam Shah himself had apparently remained loyal to the imams in 
Persia, but Nar Muhammad seceded from the Nizari Khoja community, founding 
an independent sect known as the Imam-Shahis, named after his father. At an 
unknown date not long after 919/1513, Nar Muhammad demanded that the 
dassondh or tithes should henceforth be delivered to him in Gujarat, instead of 
being sent through Sind to the imam in Persia. Nar Muhammad now in fact 
claimed the imamate for himself, and, retrospectively, for his father by claiming 
to represent the incarnation of the imam, a concept familiar to Hindus and the 
contemporary Khojas. This caused a schism in the Nizari community of Gujarat. 
In particular, Nar Muhammad’s requests and claims were rejected by a certain 
Kheta, who was the mukhi of some 18,000 converted Hindus. But the majority of 
Nar Muhammad’s followers in Gujarat sided with him and formed the separate 
Imam-Shahi sect, also known as Satpanthi. A minority of Nar Muhammad’s 
earlier followers, together with the bulk of the Nizaris of Gujarat, remained loyal 
to the Nizari imams and the main Satpanth da‘wa in India. Nar Muhammad 
died in 940/1533—1534, and was buried in his father’s mausoleum in Pirana. The 
Imam-Shahis, who produced their own version of the gināns, soon denied any 
connection with Ismā'īlism, though they continued to acknowledge the line of 
the Ismā'īlī imams until Islām Shāh, the thirtieth Oāsim-Shāhī Nizārī imam. 
They do not, however, recognize some of the Nizārī imams, such as Rukn al- 
Dīn Khurshāh, Muhammad b. Islām Shāh, and the latter’s successors until the 
schism. They claim that the early pirs, until Hasan Kabir al-Din, were in fact 
Twelver Shr‘is. They do not acknowledge Taj al-Din as one of their pirs, and Nar 
Muhammad is regarded as their last imam. 

After Nar Muhammad, there occurred several splits in the Imam-Shàhi com- 
munity owing to succession disputes over the position of the pir. Different fac- 
tions followed different lines of pirs from amongst Nar Muhammad's descen- 
dants. In Awrangzib’s reign, the sajjada-nishin or leader of the Imam-Shahi com- 
munity centred in Pirana was a certain Shahji Miran Shah. In 1067/1657, he 
succeeded his father, Muhammad Shah, a descendant of Nar Muhammad’s son 
Sa‘id Khan, as the pir of the so-called Aththiya branch of the sect. Having heard 
about the heretical beliefs of Shahji, Awrangzib summoned the aged saint to have 
his beliefs examined by the Sunni jurists of his court. Shahji was forced to set off 
for Awrangzib’s court by the local governor of Gujarat. But he died on the way, 
possibly poisoning himself, near Pirana or in Ahmadabad. Thereupon, Shahji’s 
numerous followers, especially from amongst the Matiya Kanbis caste, launched 
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a revolt and seized the fort of Broach.'!’ They proclaimed Shahji Miran’s son and 
successor, Sayyid Muhammad Shah (d. ca. 1130/1718), as king of Broach. This 
rebellion, which occurred around 1100/1688—1689, was eventually suppressed 
by Awrangzib. The leadership of this Imam-Shahi group remained in the hands 
of Shahji’s direct descendants until Bāgir "Alī, the last pir of the Aththiya, who 
died around 1251/1835. Shahji Miran’s wife, Raji Tahira, founded a separate 
branch of the Imam-Shahis. The Imam-Shahis, through their various branches, 
have tended to revert towards Hinduism. The adherents of this syncretist sect, 
who are now mainly located in the rural communities of Gujarat, Khandesh and 
western Madhya Pradesh, near Burhānpūr, consider themselves chiefly as Twelver 
Shris or Sunnis rather than Isma‘ilis. 

In the aftermath of the dissensions in the Khoja community, the imams evi- 
dently appointed one more pir, after Taj al-Dīn (and the Pandiyāt-i javānmardī). 
This pir, named Dadt, was sent in the second half of the 10th/16th century to Sind 
for the purpose of preventing the reversion of the Nizari Khojas to Hinduism 
or their conversion to Sunnism, the dominant religions of the contemporary 
Indo-Muslim society. Around 992/1584, however, Dadü was obliged to leave for 
Navanagar (Jamnagar) in Gujarat, where he settled down with some ofthe Sindhi 
Nizārīs who had fled with him. Subsequently, Dàdü moved to Bhuj, where he died 
in 1001/1593. Dadü played an important role in reorganizing the Indian Nizari 
community and in strengthening the ties of that community with the imam and 
the central da‘wa headquarters in Anjudān. Dādū's name is, however, omitted 
from the later lists of the Satpanth pirs. With the ending of the line of pīrs, the 
imams came to be represented locally in India by wakils and bawas. The latter 
term probably represents the Khojki pronunciation of the Turkish and Persian 
word baba, meaning father, and used also as an honorific for older men. Dissatis- 
fied with the dynasty of pirs, the imams of the Anjudan period now attempted to 
acquire more direct control over the Nizari Khojas. One of the most important 
duties of the wakil and other local representatives of the imams was the collection 
of the religious dues and their proper transference to the central treasury of the 
da‘wa in Persia, located at the imam’s place of residence. At the same time, some 
local families of Sayyids, that is, descendants of Pir Hasan Kabir al-Din, main- 
tained their influence in the Khoja community, sometimes holding the position 
of wakil. Remaining faithful to the imams, they also conducted the da‘wa on their 
behalf and performed certain teaching functions in the Khoja community. The 
Kadiwala Sayyids, who also composed ginans, represent one of the most impor- 
tant families of such Sayyids. They are still active in Sind. Their ancestor, Sayyid 
Fadil Shah, a descendant of Rahmat Allah b. Hasan Kabir al-Din, was originally 
active in the town of Kadi in Cutch, Gujarat, around the middle of the 11th/17th 
century, before the family moved to Sind. In Sind, the family eventually settled 
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around 1194/1780 in Tando Muhammad Khan, where the Kadiwala Sayyids still 
reside. 

Meanwhile, the Nizari da‘wa continued in Gujarat. One group of Khojas in 
Gujarat, who remained loyal to the imams and their representatives in India, came 
to be known as Momnas, a designation derived from the word mu’min. This term 
has also been used in reference to some of the Imam-Shahi groups.'!* The Nizari 
Momnas allege that in time they came to obey the Kadiwala Sayyid Fadil Shah, 
who collected their tithes and sent them to Persia. Pir Mashayikh and Hasan 
Pir, sons of Sayyid Fadil, played important roles amongst the Nizari Momnas of 
northern Gujarat. According to the Nizar! Momna tradition, Mashayikh was des- 
ignated as the local head of the Nizari jama ‘at or community in northern Gujarat, 
where he attempted to suppress the Hindu practices of the Khojas. Mashayikh 
eventually settled down in Ahmadabad and asserted his independence from the 
da‘wa headquarters in Anjudan. He kept the tithes collected in the community 
for himself and also renounced his allegiance to the imam in Persia. Indeed, some 
sources report that he even converted to Sunnism and visited Awrangzib in the 
Deccan. Pir Mashayikh is also said to have sided with this Mughal emperor against 
the Shrirulers of Bījāpūr. Many of Mashayikh’s adherents, who later followed his 
descendants, converted to Sunnism, while the Nizari Momnas came to support 
the Kadiwala Sayyids. Pīr Mashayikh died in 1108/1697 in Ahmadābād, and his 
followers later quarrelled as to whether he had been a Sunnī or a Shīī, causing 
further divisions. The matter is obscure, as Mashayikh's writings reflect both 
Sunni and Shr' tendencies. Azim Nanji has made the interesting suggestion that 
Pir Mashayikh may in fact have transferred his allegiance to the Muhammad- 
Shāhī Nizārī imams, who then resided in the Deccan, professing Sunnism for 
the purpose of taqiyya.''? Pir Mashayikh’s brother Hasan, who was active in 
Kathiawar, remained loyal to the Nizari imam and became the saint of the Nizari 
Momnas. In addition to his mausoleum in Thanapipli near Junagarh, the Nizari 
Khojas and Momnas in 1129/1717 constructed a shrine in Ganod, Gujarat, as a 
tribute to Hasan Pir. The Momnas, now found chiefly in Gujarat, are sub-divided 
into various groups adhering to Sunnism, Twelver Shī'ism, Nizārī Shī'ism, and 
admixtures of these traditions. 

The origins and early development of the particular form of Isma‘ilism known 
as Satpanth, and its religious literature, the ginans, remain obscure. In particular, 
it not known whether Satpanth Isma‘ilism as it developed in South Asia resulted 
from the conversion policies ofthe early pirs or whether it represented an indige- 
nous tradition that had evolved gradually over several centuries from Fatimid 
times, with the Nizari missionaries or preacher-saints adapting their preaching 
to an existing religious situation. The weight of evidence favours the latter alter- 
native. Isma‘ilism survived in a subdued form in Sind after the collapse of the 
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Isma‘ili principality of Multan and the persecution of the Isma‘ilis there by Sul- 
tan Mahmtd of Ghazna at the beginning of the 5th/11th century. But nothing 
is known about its particular form, while the Isma‘ilis of Sind and surrounding 
areas evidently remained outside the Nizari—Musta‘li boundaries until the late 
Alamūt period, which was similar to the situation of the Central Asian Isma'ilis. 
Under the circumstances, modern scholars of Satpanth have generally attributed 
the mixed, Hindu-Muslim, interfacing of this Ismā'īlī tradition to the preaching 
strategy of the pīrs, who are held to have designed suitable Hindu-oriented poli- 
cies for the purpose ofconverting Hindus to Ismā'īlism.'*' Accordingto this view, 
not readily substantiable on the basis of available evidence, Satpanth Ismā'īlism 
is said to have evolved primarily out of the ingenious conversion policies of pīrs, 
who aimed to make their message understandable and attractive to a Hindu audi- 
ence concentrated mainly in rural areas. Be that as it may, Satpanth Ismā'īlism 
does represent an indigenous tradition reflecting certain historical, social, cul- 
tural and political circumstances prevailing in medieval India, especially in Sind 
and other northern areas of the subcontinent. The background of Satpanth, 
especially in terms of thematic admixtures, may indeed have already existed by 
the time the Nizàri pirs became active in Sind in the late Alamüt period. Thus, 
the pirs themselves may have adapted their policies to an existing and ongoing 
situation. 

At any rate, the Nizari da‘wa was reinvigorated in Sind by a succession of pirs, 
culminating in the successes of the Anjudan period when the imams played a more 
direct role in the affairs of the Nizari Khoja community. On the evidence of the 
ginans, however, the pirs did attempt to maximize the appeal of their preaching in 
a Hindu ambience, for the Nizari da‘wa in India was addressed mainly to the rural, 
and largely uneducated, lower castes. Therefore, the pirs from early on turned 
to Indian vernaculars, rather than the Arabic and Persian used by the educated 
classes, in order to enhance the effectiveness and popularity of their message. For 
the same reason, the pirs used Hindu idioms and mythology, interfacing their 
Islamic and Isma‘ili tenets with myths, images and symbols already familiar to 
the Hindus. In other words, according to this view, the pirs adopted a strategy 
of acculturation that proved very successful and won large numbers of converts 
from amongst Sind’s lower castes. In time, Satpanth Isma‘ilism developed its 
own set of themes and theological concepts emanating from an interfacing of 
Hinduism with Isma‘ili Sh¥ism and a number of other traditions and mystical 
movements prevalent in the Indo-Muslim milieux of India, including Sufism, 
Tantrism and the Bhakti tradition. 

The Hindu cover of the Nizari Khojas, as expressed by Hindu elements in the 
Satpanth tradition, in addition to encouraging conversions, also served taqiyya 
purposes and made the Khojas less conspicuous in their predominantly Hindu 
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and Sunnī environments. In a sense, then, Satpanth Ismā'īlism represented a 
complex form of dissimulation and acculturation adapted to the religious, social, 
cultural and political realities of the Indian subcontinent. In this context, dis- 
simulation meant something much more than the concealment of one's true 
religious identity or superficial adoption of an exterior guise. It involved, in fact, 
the creative application of tagiyya through a complex process of indigenization, 
adhesion and syncretism.'”' All this explains why the Satpanth tradition of the 
Nizari Khojas differs significantly from the Nizari traditions elaborated in Central 
Asia, Persia and Syria. 

The Satpanth tradition drew on a multitude of indigenous concepts and motifs 
prevalent in the Indo-Muslim context. The teachings of Satpanth Isma'ilism are 
abundantly reflected in the ginan literature. The pirs transformed Hindu mythol- 


ogy and motifs into narratives explaining their Isma'ili teachings. ^ 


In particular, 
they expounded within a Hindu framework the doctrine of the imamate as held 
by the Nizari Isma‘ilis of the post-qiyama times. This found expression in an 
important ginan entitled Dasa Avatara, which has been recorded in three sepa- 
rate versions attributed to Pir Shams al-Din, Pir Sadr al-Din and Imam Shah.'”° 
The Dasa Avatara, which like other ginans with strong Hindu influences is no 
longer in use in the Nizari Khoja community, presents the imam as the long- 
awaited saviour within a Vaishnavite framework concerning the ten descents 
(dasa avatara) of the Hindu deity Vishnu through the ages. 

The pirs condemned idol worship, but a variety of correspondences were estab- 
lished in some ginans between Hindu and Islamic concepts and figures, facilitat- 
ing the transformation of the religious identity of the converts from Hinduism 
to Satpanth Isma‘ilism. The pirs taught that it was only through recognition of 
the ‘true path’ (sat panth) that the converts would be liberated from the Hindu 
cycles of rebirth and attain salvation in Paradise. The Qur’an was represented as 
the last of the Vedas or sacred scriptures, whose true meaning was known only 
to the pirs representing the imams. The ginans, indeed, portray the pir as the 
‘true guide’ (sat guru) who can lead the faithful in their spiritual quest in order 
to attain knowledge of the imam and the true path to salvation. All this explains 
the particular reverence the Nizari Khojas hold for the pirs and their teachings 
as expounded in the ginans. 

Satpanth Ismā'īlism did not always evolve coherently and progressively in the 
Indian subcontinent. Recent research has shown that, in addition to secessionary 
movements like that of the Imam-Shahis, certain communities which originally 
may have adhered to Satpanth Isma‘ilism did revert to Hinduism. For instance, 
this complex phenomenon seems to have occurred in the case of the Kamad or 
Kamadiyya of Rajasthan, the untouchable worshippers of a deified saint known 
as Ramdev Pir.'** Removed from the religious centres of Satpanth in Uchchh 
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and Multan, and perhaps originally converted only in a superficial or incomplete 
manner, the Kamad experienced a process of ‘re-Hinduization’, redefining and 
shifting their identity. In the event, they completely forgot their Satpanth Isma‘ili 
heritage, while their devotional poems are replete with Isma‘ili references. As a 
different case of shifting identities, it may be noted that many isolated Persian 
Nizari groups dissimulating as Twelver Shris eventually became fully integrated 
into their predominantly Twelver Shri environment of post-Safawid times. 


The Muhammad-Shahi imams and the Nizaris of 
Central Asia 


The available information on the Muhammad-Shahi Nizari imams and their 
da‘wa activities is meagre. The bulk of the Nizàri community in Syria adhered, 
until the latter part of the nineteenth century, to this line of imams. There were 
large numbers of Muhammad-Shahis, at least through the 10th/16th century, in 
Persia, especially in Daylam, as well as in Afghanistan and the adjacent areas in 
Badakhshan and the upper Oxus. With the migration of the Muhammad-Shahi 
imams to India early in the 10th/16th century, this Nizari subgroup acquired 
followers also on the Indian subcontinent for a few centuries. In the absence 
of adequate sectarian sources, however, most of the Muhammad-Shahi imams 
continue to remain obscure figures, with only their names having been preserved 
in oral traditions especially as handed down by the Syrian Nizaris.'^ We have 
already madereferences to Muhammad Shah b. Mu' min Shàh, the twenty-seventh 
imam of this line, who may be identified with Khudawand Muhammad. The 
latter led his Nizari followers in Daylam, often from Alamüt, and played an active 
part in that region's alliances and conflicts until he was exiled to Sultaniyya by 
Timür. Khudawand Muhammad's descendants, including perhaps his immediate 
successors, lived in Sultaniyya until the final decades of the 9th/15th century. 
Meanwhile, Muhammad Shah b. Mu’min Shah had been succeeded by his son 
Radi al-Din (d. 838/1434). The latter imam was, in turn, succeeded by Tahir b. 
Radi al-Din (d. 868/1463—1464) and Radi al-Din II b. Tahir, the thirtieth imam 
of this line and the father of the celebrated Shah Tahir Dakkani. Imam Radi 
al-Din II may perhaps be identified with Shah Radi al-Din, the Nizari leader who 
early in the 10th/16th century appeared in Badakhshan, a mountainous region 
situated on the left bank of the upper reaches of the Oxus (Ami Darya), or more 
accurately of the Panj, the source of the Oxus. 

The Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan and other parts of Central Asia, who remained par- 
ticularly devoted to Nasir-i Khusraw, had remained outside the Nizari—Musta‘li 
disputation and the confines of the Nizari state. They acknowledged the Nizari 
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da‘wa sometime during the late Alamūt period, as a result of the activities of 
dā īs sent from Quhistan. This is essentially corroborated by the local traditions 
of the Nizaris of Badakhshan who place the beginning of the Nizari da‘wa there 
in the middle of the 6th/12th century.'*° According to the tradition preserved in 
Shughnan, the main district of Badakhshan, the Nizari da‘wa was begun by two 
da ‘is sent by the Nizari imams of the Alamit period. The first of these da ‘is, a cer- 
tain Sayyid Shah Malang, went to Shughnan from Khurasan and took control of 
the area by deposing its ruler. Shah Malang was followed by a second Nizari da‘i, 
Mir Sayyid Hasan Shah Khamish, who was a Husaynid ' Alid tracing his descent 
to the Imam Misa al-Kazim. These da‘is founded the local dynasties of pirs 
and mirs who ruled over Shughnan, Rushan and other districts of Badakhshan 
until modern times. Meanwhile, Badakhshan, protected by the Pamirs and the 
Hindu Kush mountains, escaped the Mongol catastrophe and remained in the 
hands of its own local rulers. The region was annexed to the Timurid empire in 
the time of Timur’s great-grandson Abt Sa‘id (855—-873/1451-1469). Still later, 
at the beginning of the 10th/16th century, Badakhshan was conquered by the 
Ozbegs, whose rule was persistently resisted by different local dynasties, includ- 
ing the Isma'ili mirs of Shughnan and the lesser Timutrids led by a certain amir 
Mirza Khan (d. 926/1520). It was under these chaotic circumstances that, in 
913/1507, the already-mentioned Shah Radi al-Din b. Tahir, a Nizari dignitary 
who had earlier led the Quhistani Nizaris and who may be identified with the 
thirtieth imam of the Muhammad-Sháhis, came from Sistàn to Badakhshan. 
With the help of the local Nizaris, he established his rule over a large part of 
Badakhshan. In the midst of the quarrels that soon broke out amongst his sup- 
porters, however, Shah Radi al-Din was killed in the spring of 915/1509 and his 
head was taken to Mirza Khan, the local Timirid ruler who resided at the fortress 
of Zafar situated on the left bank of the Kokcha. After defeating another local 
ruler called Zubayr Raghi, Mirza Khan and his Timürid successors severely per- 
secuted the Nizaris of Badakhshan who then belonged to the Muhammad-Shahi 
branch. 

Imam Radial-Din II was succeeded by his son Shah Tahir al- Husayni Dakkani, 
the thirty-first and the most famous imam of the Muhammad-Shahi line. Shah 
Tahir was a learned theologian as well as a poet, a stylist and an accom- 
plished diplomat who rendered valuable services to the Nizam-Shahi dynasty of 
Ahmadnagar in the Deccan. The most detailed account of this imam is related by 
Muhammad Qasim Hindt Shah Astarabadi, better known as Firishta, in his well- 
known work entitled Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, commonly called Ta’rikh-i Firishta, a 
general history of India completed in 1015/1606—1607.'”* Firishta, who was aware 
of Shah Tahir's position as a Nizari Isma'ili imam, states that his ancestors had 
acquired a large following in Persia, where they resided in a locality called Khund 
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(Khwānd) near Oazwīn. In time, Shāh Tāhir became the sajjāda-nishīn or head 
of his family and following. He was a highly gifted personality and attained much 
popularity due to his learning and piety, eclipsing his predecessors. The Safawid 
Shah Isma‘il, too, heard about Shah Tahir and became apprehensive of his pop- 
ularity. But through the intercession of Mirza Husayn Isfahani, an influential 
dignitary at the Safawid court and a supporter of Shah Tahir, the Nizari imam 
was invited to join other scholars at Shah Isma‘il’s court in Sultaniyya. How- 
ever, Shah Tahir’s religious following began to arouse Shah Isma‘il’s suspicion. 
Once again, on the intercession of Mirza Husayn Isfahani, who may have been a 
secret convert to Nizari Isma‘ilism of the Muhammad-Shahi faction, Shah Tahir 
was permitted to settle down in Kashan. There, Shah Tahir became a religious 
teacher (mudarris) at the local theological seminary and acquired many students 
and disciples. It seems that many of Shah Tahir’s followers (muridan) proceeded 
to Kashan to attend the lectures of their master. Shah Tahir’s success soon aroused 
the hostility of the local officials and the Twelver Shi‘l scholars, who forwarded 
malicious reports to Shah Isma‘il about the ‘heretical’ teachings of Shah Tahir. 
He was also accused of leading the Isma‘ilis and other heretical sectarians and of 
corresponding with foreign rulers against the Safawid monarch. 

Shah Isma‘il, who had been waiting for a suitable opportunity to deal with Shah 
Tahir, now issued an order for the imam’s execution. But Shah Tahir was warned 
in time by his friend at the Safawid court, Mirza Husayn Isfahani. In 926/1520, the 
imam fled from Kashan with his family, barely missing the guards who had been 
sent after him. He went to Fars and then sailed to India, landing in Goa. Shah Tahir 
immediately proceeded to the court of Isma'il ' Adil Shah (916-941/1510—1534), 
who ruled from Bijapür over one of the five states succeeding the Bahmanid 
kingdom in the Deccan. Isma'il's father Yüsuf was the first Muslim ruler in India 
to adopt Shi‘ism as the religion of his state. But Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah himself did not 
have deep religious convictions and did not pay any particular attention to Shah 
Tahir. Disappointed about his poor reception at Bījāpūr, the imam then decided 
to make the pilgrimage to Mecca and to the Shri shrines in ‘Iraq before returning 
to Persia. On his way to the seaport, Shah Tahir stopped at the fort of Paranda 
where he came in contact with Khwaja Jahan, the famous vizier of the Bahmanid 
kings who was then in the service of the Nizam-Shahs of Ahmadnagar, another 
of the dynasties succeeding the Bahmanids. At Paranda, Shah Tahir also met Pir 
Muhammad Shirwani, a Hanafi Sunni scholar of Ahmadnagar who had been sent 
by Burhan I Nizam Shah (915—961/1509—1554) on some errand to Khwaja Jahan. 
Pir Muhammad was much impressed by Shah Tahir’s scholarship and reported 
the matter to Burhan Nizam Shah, who invited Shah Tahir to Ahmadnagar. 

In 928/1522, Shah Tahir arrived in Ahmadnagar, the capital of the Nizam- 
Shahi state, which was to become his permanent abode. Soon Shah Tahir became 
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the most trusted adviser of Burhan Nizam Shah and attained a highly privi- 
leged position at his court. At the request of Burhan Nizam Shah, Shah Tahir 
started delivering weekly lectures on different religious subjects inside the fort of 
Ahmadnagar. These sessions, attended by numerous scholars and the ruler him- 
self, spread Shah Tahir’s fame throughout the Deccan. Firishta also relates inter- 
esting details on Shah Tahir’s miraculous healing of Burhan Nizam Shah’s young 
son, ‘Abd al-Qadir, which then led to the conversion of Burhan I from Sunnism 
to Shrism. The sources specify that Burhan Nizam Shah adopted Ithnā'asharī 
Shrism, which, according to all authorities, was the form of Shr ism propagated 
from the beginning by Shah Tahir. The propagation of Twelver Shr ism by a Nizari 
imam may seem rather strange. One must bear in mind, however, that Shah Tahir 
and other Nizari leaders of the period were still obliged to observe taqiyya very 
strictly. It is certain that Shah Tahir propagated his form of Nizari Isma‘ilism in 
the guise of Twelver Shr ism, which was more acceptable to the Muslim rulers 
of India, who were interested in cultivating friendly relations with the Twelver 
Shīī Safawid dynasty of Persia. This may explain why he wrote several commen- 
taries on the theological works of well-known Twelver Shr1 scholars. Further- 
more, like his rivals in the Qasim-Shahi line, Shah Tahir apparently expressed 
his Nizari ideas in the guise of Sufism, though specific details are lacking on this 
matter. In this connection, it may be recalled that the authorship of the already- 
cited Isma'ili commentary on the Gulshan-i raz is sometimes attributed to Shah 
Tahir. At any rate, these associations are thoroughly reflected in the Lama ‘at al- 
tahirin, a versified Muhammad-Shahi treatise composed in the Deccan around 
1110/1698 by a certain Ghulam ‘Ali b. Muhammad.'” In the Lama‘at, the only 
Muhammad-Shahi work preserved in India, the author clearly camouflages his 
scattered Nizari ideas under Ithna‘ashari and Sufi expressions. He often eulogizes 
the twelve imams of the Ithna‘asharis whilst also alluding to the imams of the 
Muhammad-Shahi line. 

Shah Tahir achieved his greatest religious success in the Deccan when Burhan 
Nizam Shah, shortly after his own conversion, proclaimed Twelver Shr ism as the 
official religion of the Nizam-Shahi state in 944/1537. The ruler of Ahmadnagar 
easily succeeded, with Shah Tahir’s guidance, in subduing a rebellion led by 
Pir Muhammad Shirwani against this proclamation. Henceforth, an increasing 
number of Shri scholars, including Shah Tahir’s own brother Shah Ja‘ far, gath- 
ered at Burhan I’s court and received his patronage. The Safawid court in Persia 
rejoiced at hearing about the official endorsement of Shiism in the Nizam-Shahi 
state, and Shah Tahmasp sent an emissary carrying presents to Burhan Nizam 
Shah. In return, Shah Tahir’s son and future successor, Haydar, was despatched 
on a goodwill mission from Ahmadnagar to Persia. Firishta and other authorities 
relate many details of the diplomatic services rendered by Shah Tahir to Burhan 
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Nizām Shāh. This Muhammad-Shāhī Nizārī imam participated during more 
than two decades in many negotiations and mediations on behalf of his patron 
with the surrounding Muslim rulers in Gujarāt, Bījāpūr, Golconda and Bīdar. 
After an imamate of some forty years, Shah Tāhir died in Ahmadnagar between 
952/1545—1546, the year mentioned by the contemporary Safawid prince Sam 
Mirza, and 956/1549, the most probable date, recorded by Firishta. His remains 
were later transferred to Karbala’ and buried in the Imam al-Husayn’s shrine. 
Shah Tahir was the author of numerous works of theology and jurisprudence, 
which do not seem to be extant, although many of his poems have been preserved. 

Shah Tahir was succeeded by his eldest son Shah Haydar, who at the time of 
his father’s death was still at the court of Shah Tahmasp in Persia. Soon after, he 
returned to Ahmadnagar as the sajjada-nishin of his community and acquired a 
respectful position at the court of the Nizam-Shahs. Besides Haydar, Shah Tahir 
had three other sons, Shah Raff al-Din Husayn, Shah Abu’l-Hasan and Shah Abu 
Talib, who had been born in India. They, too, received honour and respect at 
the courts of the ‘Adil-Shahs and other rulers of the Deccan. The Muhammad- 
Shahi imamate was handed down amongst the descendants of Shah Haydar 
(d. 994/1586), who continued to live in Ahmadnagar and later in Awrangabad. 
According to the traditions of the Syrian Muhammad-Shāhīs, the successors of 
Shah Haydar were Sadr al-Din Muhammad (d. 1032/1622), Mu‘in al-Din (d. 
1054/1644), "Atiyyat Allāh, also known as Khudaybakhsh, who apparently took 
up residence in Badakhshan and died there in 1074/1663, “Aziz Shah, who died 
at Awrangabad in 1103/1691, Mu'in al-Din II (d. 1127/1715), Amir Muhammad 
al-Musharraf (d. 1178/1764), Haydar (d. 1201/1786) and Amir Muhammad al- 
Baqir. The last, counted as the fortieth in the series, was evidently the final 
Muhammad-Shahi imam. 

Amir Muhammad al-Baqir had his last contact with his Syrian followers in 
Sha‘ban 1210/February 1796.'°° The Syrian Nizari community continued to 
acknowledge the Muhammad-Shahi imams, but after searching in vain in India 
to locate the descendants of Amir Muhammad al-Bagir, in 1304/1887 the major- 
ity of the Syrian Muhammad-Shahi Nizaris transferred their allegiance to the 
Qasim-Shahi line, then represented by Aga Khan III. With the settlement of the 
Muhammad-Shahi imams in the Deccan, the religious following of this line in 
Persia disintegrated in the course of the 10th/16th century. While some Per- 
sian Muhammad-Shahis may have joined the Qasim-Shahi faction, the majority 
of the members of this Nizari subgroup probably embraced Twelver Shrism, 
originally espoused as a form of tagiyya, and the ‘politically correct’ form of 
Shrism adopted as the official religion of Safawid Persia. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that the members of the Shah-Tahiri family, who adhere 
to Twelver Shrism and currently reside in Qumm and some other towns in 
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Persia, claim descent from Shah Tahir. The Muhammad-Shahi imams contin- 
ued to have supporters in Badakhshan and the Kabul area at least through the 
11th/17th century. But by the beginning of the 13th/19th century, the Nizaris 
of the upper Oxus region and Afghanistan seem to have generally adhered to 
the Qasim-Shahi line. The Nizari communities of Badakhshan, including those 
formerly under Soviet domination, had continued to be led by their local dynas- 
ties of pirs. In India, too, the followers of the Muhammad-Shahi line gradually 
disappeared after the 11th/17th century, following the general persecution of 
the Shr'is in the Deccan by Awrangzib. At present, there do not seem to be any 
Muhammad-Shahis in India. The only known members of this Nizari group are 
currently located in Syria, centred in Masyaf and Qadmüs. These Muhammad- 
Shahis, still awaiting the reappearance of their hidden imam (presumably Amir 
Muhammad al-Bāgir), have always followed the Shāffī madhhab in the legal 
affairs of their community. Locally known as the Ja‘fariyya, today these sole Syr- 
ian remnants of the Muhammad-Shahi Nizaris number around 15,000 persons. 


The later Qasim-Shahi Nizari imams 


In the meantime, the Qasim-Shahi imams had succeeded by the end of the 
11th/17th century in gaining the allegiance of the Nizari majority in Afghanistan, 
Central Asia and the Indian subcontinent. Khalil Allah II, the thirty-ninth imam 
of this line, died in 1090/1680 and was succeeded by his son Shah Nizar II.'°! By 
that time, the Qasim-Shahi imams had developed deep roots in central Persia, 
in Mahallat and other localities around Anjudan. Sometime during the earliest 
decades of his imamate (1090-—1134/1680—1722) and for unknown reasons, Shah 
Nizar transferred his residence and the headquarters of the da‘wa to Kahak, a 
village situated about thirty-five kilometres northeast of Anjudan and northwest 
of Mahallat. Anjudan, separated from Kahak by a number of shallow ranges, was 
now abandoned permanently by the imams. This marked the end of the Anjudan 
period in Nizari Isma‘ilism, which had lasted about two centuries. Shah Nizar 
and his immediate successor lived in Kahak, which was later abandoned as the 
residence of the imams. However, they maintained a foothold in Kahak at least 
until the beginning of the 13th/19th century. Kahak is now an insignificant and 
isolated village, with an Ithna‘ashari population of about 500 persons. But the 
locality seems to have enjoyed greater importance in former times as a resting 
place for caravans with a Safawid caravanserai on the road between Qumm and 
Arak. 

The Qasim-Shahi imams evidently maintained some sort of association with 
the Ni‘mat Allahi Sufi order intermittently from Anjudan times, but the earliest 
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16. The restored mausoleum of Imam Shah Nizar II, Kahak 


definite evidence of this association can be traced back only to Shah Nizar. He 
had close connections with this Sufi order, which at the time had not yet been 
revived in Persia, and adopted the tariqa name of ‘Ata’ Allāh. This also explains 
why his followers in certain parts of Kirman came to be known as ‘Ata’ Allahis. '°” 
These Nizaris, originally nomadic tribesmen in Khurasan, were settled in the 
district of Sirjàn and elsewhere in Kirman on Shah Nizar’s own initiative. Imam 
Shah Nizar II died, according to the inscription of his tombstone, in Dhu’l- 
Hijja 1134/September 1722, shortly before the Afghan invasion of Persia which 
extended also to Kahak. Nizari sources place his death almost a century earlier, 
in 1038/1628. His mausoleum is still preserved at the western end of Kahak. The 
building, which is in fact a part of the former residence of the imam, has several 
chambers, each one containing a few graves. In the compound and in its adjacent 
garden there are several tombstones with inscriptions in Khojki Sindhi characters, 
attesting to the pilgrimage of the Nizari Khojas who regularly embarked on the 
long and dangerous journey from India to see their imam. Kahak is indeed cited 
insome ginans as the abode of the Isma‘iliimams. By that time, close relations had 
developed between the Nizari imams and their Khoja followers in Sind, Panjab, 
Gujarat and elsewhere in the Indian subcontinent. Shah Nizar’s mausoleum was 
restored, poorly, at the cost of destroying its carved wooden doors and other 
original fixtures, in 1966. A stone platform, discovered in 1937 by Ivanow, which 
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17. The tombstone of Imam Shah Nizar II (d. 1134/1722), Kahak 


was then situated in the former gardens of Shah Nizar’s residence, was no longer 
in situ when the author visited Kahak in 1976. It has been related that Shah Nizar 
used to sit on this platform when he received his followers. 

Shah Nizar II was succeeded by his son Sayyid ‘Ali, whose grave is located in the 
largest chamber of the mausoleum at Kahak. According to his tombstone, Sayyid 
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“Ali died in 1167/1754 and he was, in turn, succeeded by Sayyid Hasan ‘Ali, also 
known as Sayyid Hasan Beg, the forty-second imam of his line. It was during 
Hasan ‘Ali’s imamate that Nadir Shah Afshar expelled the Afghan invaders from 
Persia, overthrew the Safawid dynasty and proclaimed himself king, founding 
the short-lived Afsharid dynasty. Towards the end of Nadir Shah's reign (1148— 
1160/1736-1747), Imam Hasan ‘Ali moved to Shahr-i Babak in Kirman, situated 
about 180 kilometres southwest of the city of Kirman, between Rafsanjan and 
Sirjan. This decision was apparently mainly motivated by the imam’s concern for 
the safety of the Khoja pilgrims coming to Persia and the proper flow of the tithes 
from India to his treasury. Ahmad ‘Ali Khan Vaziri (d. 1295/1878), who wrote 
a detailed regional history of his native province of Kirman, relates that in the 
chaotic conditions of Persia after the downfall of the Safawids, the Khojas who 
regularly travelled to the Anjudan and Mahallat areas to visit their imam and remit 
to him their religious dues were often plundered and killed between Nā'īn and 
Yazd by the Bakhtiyari tribesmen, in addition to suffering extortion on the route 
by various officials.'*’ Consequently, the imam decided to move to Shahr-i Babak 
in southeastern Persia, a location closer to the Persian Gulf ports and the pilgrim- 
age route of his Indian followers. Some Nizaris already lived in Shahr-i Babak, 
and with the imam's arrival there, the town became an important Nizari centre. 

With the improved flow of the tithes of the Khojas, Imam Hasan “Ali soon 
acquired extensive properties in Shahr-i Babak, also establishing a winter res- 
idence in the city of Kirman itself. He was, indeed, the first imam of his line 
to emerge from concealment and obscurity. He became actively involved in the 
affairs of Kirman, and was treated with respect by the Afsharid Shahrukh who 
ruled Kirman province from the time of Nadir Shah’s murder in 1160/1747 
until he himself was killed in 1172/1758—1759, when Kirman was annexed to the 
territories of Karim Khan Zand, the founder of another short-lived dynasty in 
Persia. The close association between Hasan ‘Ali and Shahrukh culminated in 
the marriage between the imam’s daughter and the Afsharid governor’s son Lutf 
"Alī Khān.!** Imam Hasan ‘Ali was succeeded by his son Qasim ‘Ali (Shah), also 
known as Sayyid Ja‘far, about whom no particular details are mentioned in the 
sources. ^? 

Qasim ‘Ali’s son and successor as the forty-fourth imam of his line, Abu'l- 
Hasan “Ali (Shah), also known as Sayyid Abu'l-Hasan Kahakī, became the gov- 
ernor of Kirman during the Zand period (1163—1209/1750-1794).'°° He played 
an active part in the province’s political life in the turbulent years when Agha 
Muhammad Khan (1193—1212/1779—1797), the future founder of the Qajar 
dynasty, was challenging Zand rule in various parts of Persia. Imam Abu’l-Hasan 
had friendly relations with Karim Khan Zand (1164—1193/1751—1779), and the 
latter’s governor of Kirman, Mirza Husayn Khan. The Nizari imam was treated 
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most respectfully by Mirza Husayn Khan, who placed several towns and districts 
of Kirmān, such as Sīrjān and Zarand, under his rule. Later, Sayyid Abu’l-Hasan 
advanced to the position of beglerbegi or governor of the city of Kirman. He 
continued to be popularly referred to by the title of beglerbegi even after being 
appointed by Karim Khan to the governorship of the entire province of Kirman 
around 1170/1756. It has been reported that Abu’l-Hasan received, during his 
imamate, an annual sum of 20,000 tumans in religious dues from his followers 
in India. This enabled the imam both to acquire further property in Kirman 
and spend generously for the benefit of the Kirmanis, which won him increasing 
local popularity. Consequently, he was able to continue as the governor of Kirman 
when the Zand dynasty disintegrated on Karim Khan’s death in 1193/1779. In 
fact, the Nizari imam henceforth ruled over Kirman in an independent manner, 
supporting or opposing various Zand rulers, who during their struggles for the 
control of Persia were soon confronted by their greatest common enemy, Agha 
Muhammad Khan Qajar. In the succession disputes following Karim Khan Zand’s 
death, Sayyid Abu’l-Hasan lent his support to Karim Khan’s brother Sadiq Khan 
(1193—1195/ 1779-1781), who was assisted by the imam in collecting an army 
in Kirman and asserting his authority in Shiraz, the Zand capital. Sadiq Khan 
reinstated Sayyid Abu’l-Hasan as the Zand governor of Kirmān. 

Under the chaotic conditions of the time, Sayyid Abu’l-Hasan soon lost con- 
trol over certain parts of Kirman, including Narmashir and the citadel of Bam. 
The border region between Kirmān and Afghanistan, including Narmāshīr, 
was invaded by the Afghan and Balūchī forces of A*zam Khān, an amīr from 
Qandahar. Later, A‘zam Khan was defeated in battle by an army of 7000 men 
sent after him by Sayyid Abu’l-Hasan. This army was placed under the command 
of Mirza Sadiq, Abu’l-Hasan’s cousin and a capable military commander. Sub- 
sequently, when Abu’l-Hasan was on one of his visits to Shahr-i Babak, A'zam 
Khan once again ravaged the various districts of Kirman from Narmashir and 
led his forces as far as the gates of the city of Kirmān. This time, Abu'l-Hasan 
personally led his own forces from Shahr-i Bābak and defeated A*zam Khān out- 
side Kirmān. The retreating Afghans managed to hold on to Narmāshīr and a 
few other border localities in Kirmàn. Imam Abu'l-Hasan's rule was more seri- 
ously endangered when Muhammad Hasan Khan Sistani, who held Bam inde- 
pendently, encouraged Lutf ‘Alt Khan Zand (1203-1209/1789-1794) to invade 
Kirmān. Lutf ‘Ali Khan, the grandson of Karim Khan’s brother Sadiq and an 
able military commander, was the last of the Zand rulers of Persia. His father 
Ja‘far Khan (1199-1203/1785-1789) had briefly ruled over certain parts of Persia 
before him. It was during Ja‘far Khan’s reign that Agha Muhammad Khan Qajar 
made himself master of northern Persia, also seizing Isfahan and making Tehran 
his capital in 1200/1786. Agha Muhammad Khan and Lutf ‘Ali Khan struggled 
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intensely with each other over the throne of Persia, which eventually resulted in 
the victory of the Oājārs. In Safar 1205/October 1790, Lutf Ali Khan proceeded 
to Sīrjān, aiming to capture Shahr-i Babak, Abu’l-Hasan’s main stronghold in 
Kirmān where the imam had numerous adherents amongst the Khurāsānī and 
‘Ata’ Allahi inhabitants of the province. The imam also had a fortified and well- 
provisioned fortress in Shahr-i Babak which was then guarded by a large number 
of armed Nizaris under the command of Mirza Sadiq. Being informed in Sirjan 
of the difficulty of taking Shahr-i Babak, Lutf‘Ali Khan then proceeded towards 
the city of Kirman. In view of the fact that only Shiraz and other parts of Fars 
then remained in the hands of the Zands while Agha Muhammad Khan was 
rapidly extending Qajar rule over Persia, Sayyid Abu’l-Hasan prudently refused 
Lutf‘Ali Khan admittance to the city, also refusing to present himself before the 
Zand ruler. He reinforced the city’s defences and prepared to withstand a long 
siege. Due to adverse weather conditions, however, Lutf ‘Ali Khan was eventually 
obliged to lift his siege of Kirman and returned to Shiraz in Jumada I 1205/January 
1791. 

In the meantime, the Ni mat Allahi Sufi tariqa was revived in Persia by the 
order’s thirty-fourth master, Rida ‘Ali Shah Dakkani (d. 1211/1796) who, like his 
predecessors, resided in the Deccan. The Persian Ni‘mat Allahis, isolated from 
their spiritual master, had persistently asked their qutb in India to send them a 
trusted representative. Rida “Ali Shah, who was the order’s qutb for more than fifty 
years, eventually despatched one of his most important disciples, Ma‘stim ‘Ali 
Shah, to Persia. Ma‘stm “Ali (d. 1211/1796) arrived in Shiraz around 1184/1770, 
and soon acquired a number of devoted disciples, including Nur “Ali Shah (d. 
1212/1797) and a certain young musician called Mirza Muhammad Turbati, 
who later became famous under his tariqga name of Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah. After 
travelling extensively in various parts of Persia and Afghanistan, and suffering 
persecution at the hands of different Zand rulers and their anti-Sufi ‘ulama’, 
Nar ‘Ali Shah and Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah arrived in Mahan in 1200/1785—-1786 to be 
near the shrine of Shah Ni‘mat Allah. They rapidly acquired a large number of 
supporters and settled in the city of Kirman. The arrival of these Sufis in Kirman 
also served to revive the ties between the Ni‘mat Allahi tariqa and the Nizārī 
imams." Imam Abu'l-Hasan was amongst the numerous notables of Kirman 
who supported Nur ‘Ali and Mushtaq “Ali. This imam too had close connections 
with the Ni‘ mat Allahis, though there is no concrete evidence showing that he was 
actually initiated into this Sufi order. But Abu’l-Hasan’s cousin Mirza Sadiq was 
initiated, and then was trained by Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah (d. 1215/1800), a physician 
and one of the leading members of the order in Kirman. 

The success of the Ni mat Allahi Sufis in Kirman naturally aroused the envy and 
enmity of the local Ithna‘ashari ‘ulama’, whose efforts to uproot the Sufis were 
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frustrated by Abu’l-Hasan’s support for them. Nonetheless, Mulla ‘Abd Allah, 
one of the influential mujtahids of Kirman, persisted in his campaign against the 
Sufis. He found a suitable opportunity to act when Imam Abu'l-Hasan had left the 
city of Kirman to restore order in Shahr-i Babak and Sirjan, where the Qashqa'i 
and Arab tribesmen were menacing the local populace. At the same time, Nur “Ali 
Shah himself, the foremost Ni‘ mat Allahi of Kirman, had gone on pilgrimage to 
the holy shrines of ‘Iraq. In Ramadan 1206/May 1792, when Imam Abu'l-Hasan 
and Nur ‘Ali Shah were out of the city, Mulla “Abd Allah, while preaching in 
the Friday mosque of Kirman, saw Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah, who had come to say his 
prayers. Thereupon, Mulla ‘Abd Allah incited those present to stone Mushtaq to 
death as an infidel. Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah was buried near the same mosque, and 
his mausoleum, known as Mushtaqiyya, is still preserved and visited regularly 
by Persian dervishes. Imam Abu'l-Hasan died later in the same year 1206/1792, 
and was evidently buried in Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah’s mausoleum.!** A few years 
later, Ma‘stim ‘Ali Shah, Nar “Ali Shah, and Muzaffar “Ali Shah were killed at the 
instigation of other Ithna‘ashari mujtahids, notably Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani 
(d. 1216/1801—1802). Imam Abu'l-Hasan was succeeded briefly as governor of 
Kirmān by his cousin Mirza Sadiq. In 1207/1792, Agha Muhammad Khan Qajar 
seized Shiraz and sent his nephew and future successor Fath ‘Ali Khan to conquer 
Kirman. Fath ‘Ali Khan replaced Mirza Sadiq by his own appointee. Subsequently, 
Lutf ‘Ali Khan Zand briefly held Kirman before losing it permanently to the 
Qajars in 1209/1794, when Agha Muhammad Khan massacred a large number 
of Kirmanis. The local Nizaris were, however, spared. The Nizari Sayyids and 
their families, relatives of the imam, who lived in Shahr-i Babak, were permitted 
to move to Kahak, where Agha Muhammad Khan gave the imam’s family new 
landed properties in compensation for what they had left behind in Kirman. A 
few hundred Nizari‘ Ata’ Allahi families of the same locality were settled outside 
of Kirman.'*? Lutf ‘Ali Khan, then a fugitive, was captured at Bam and sent to 
Agha Muhammad Khan who had him blinded and then executed in 1209 AH. 
Agha Muhammad Khan, crowned as the first Qajar ruler of Persia in 1210/1796, 
was himself murdered shortly afterwards in 1212/1797. 

Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali was succeeded in the Nizari imamate by his eldest son Khalil 
Allah ‘Ali, designated also as Shah Khalil Allah (III).'*° Soon after his accession 
in 1206/1792, Shah Khalil Allah transferred the seat of the imamate from Kirman 
to Kahak, where he stayed for about twenty years. Shah Khalil Allah married Bibi 
Sarkara, the daughter of Muhammad Sadiq Mahallati, who bore the next imam, 
Agha Khan I, in 1219/1804 in Kahak. Muhammad Sadiq Mahallati, a Nizari 
Sayyid who was perhaps a brother of Imam Abu’l-Hasan, was a Ni‘mat Allahi 
Sufi. Initiated by Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah, he carried the Sufi name of Sidq ‘Ali Shah. 
Agha Khan I’s maternal grandfather, who was also a poet, died in 1230/1815, and 
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was buried in Qumm. Sidq ‘ Ali Shah’s son Muhammad “Ali, better known by his 
tarīqa name of ‘Izzat ‘Ali Shah, was another prominent Ni‘mat Allahi darwīsh. 
This maternal uncle of Agha Khan I was initiated into the Ni‘mat Allahi tarīga 
by Majdhib ‘Ali Shah (d. 1238/1823), the thirty-eighth qutb of the order.'*! 
Later, ‘Izzat “Ali Shah developed close relations with Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirwani 
(d. 1253/1837), who carried the Sufi name of Mast ‘Ali Shah and became the 
chief successor of Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah as a qutb of the Ni' mat Allahis, who were 
now split into several branches. “Izzat ‘Ali Shah spent the greater part of his life 
in Mahallat, where the influence of the Nizari imam was by then extended, and 
died there around 1245/1829. Although Shah Khalil Allah carried a Ni' mat Allahi 
Sufi name, he did not have any active interest in Sufism. 

In 1230/1815, Shah Khalil Allah moved to Yazd, situated between Isfahan and 
Kirmān on the route to Balūchistān and Sind. Most probably this decision was 
motivated by the imam's desire to be yet closer to his Khoja followers, who 
continued to make the perilous journey to see their imam in Persia. It was at 
Yazd that two years later, in 1232/1817, the Nizari imam became a victim of the 
intrigues of the Ithna‘ashari authorities and lost his life in the course of a dispute 
between some of his followers and the local shopkeepers. The Nizaris involved, 
who had used violence to settle their differences with the shopkeepers in the 
market place, took refuge in Shah Khalil Allah’s house and refused to emerge. A 
certain Mulla Husayn Yazdi, who as a Twelver resented the spreading influence of 
the Nizaris, collected a mob and attacked the imam's house. In the ensuing uproar 
Shah Khalil Allah and several of his followers, including a Khoja, were murdered, 
and the imam’s house was plundered. The Qajar ruler ordered his governor of 
Yazd, Hajji Zaman Khan, to send Mulla Husayn and his accomplices to Tehran 
for punishment. Shah Khalil Allah had had good relations with the second Qajar 
monarch, Fath ‘Ali Shah (1212-1250/1797—1834), who is groundlessly reported 
to have secretly embraced Isma‘ilism.'** Mulla Husayn was bastinadoed and his 
beard was plucked out, but no one was executed for the imam’s murder. Shah 
Khalil Allah, the forty-fifth and last of the Qasim-Shahi Nizari imams to spend 
his entire imamate of some twenty-five years in Persia, was taken for burial to the 
holy city of Najaf in ‘Iraq, where a mausoleum was constructed for this imam 
and some of his relatives and descendants. 


The Aga Khans and the modern period in Nizari history 
Shah Khalil Allah III was succeeded by his eldest son Muhammad Hasan, also 


known as Hasan ‘Ali Shah.'*? On moving to Yazd, Shah Khalil Allah had left his 
wife, Bibi Sarkara, and children in Kahak to live on the proceeds of the family 
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holdings in the Mahallat area. However, disputes between the local Nizaris and 
Imani Khan Farahani, who was married to one of the imam’s daughters Shah Bibi 
and who had been placed in charge of the imam’s land holdings, left the family 
unprovided for. Soon, Hasan “Ali Shah and his mother settled down in the nearby 
town of Qumm, where their situation deteriorated. Hasan ‘Ali Shah was thirteen 
when his father was murdered and he became the forty-sixth Nizari imam. Soon 
after, the youthful imam’s mother went to the Qajar court in Tehran to seek 
justice for her husband and her son. Her pleadings were eventually successful. The 
instigators of Shah Khalil Allah’s murder were, as noted, punished after a fashion. 
In addition, Fath ‘Ali Shah added to the imam’s lands in the Mahallat area and gave 
one of his daughters, Sarv-i Jahan Khanum, in marriage to Hasan ‘Ali Shah.'““ 
At the same time, the Qajar monarch appointed the imam as governor of Qumm 
and bestowed on him the honorific title (laqab) of Agha Khan (less commonly but 
more correctly transcribed as Aqa Khan), meaning lord and master. Henceforth, 
Hasan ‘Ali Shah became generally known as Agha Khan Mahallati, because of 
his royal title and the family’s deep roots in the Mahallat area. The title of Agha 
Khan remained hereditary amongst his successors, the Nizari imams of modern 
times. This title was in due course simplified in Europe to Aga Khan. Agha Khan 
Ps mother, who later moved to India, died in Cutch, Gujarat, in 1267/1851. 

Hasan ‘Ali Shah, Agha Khan I, led a tranquil life and enjoyed honour and 
respect at the Qajar court until the death of Fath ‘Ali Shah in Jumada II 1250/Octo- 
ber 1834. The Agha Khan had by then acquired a personal military force, which 
he used to restore order on his way to Tehran to pay homage to Fath “Ali Shah’s 
grandson and successor Muhammad Shah Qajar (1250—1264/1834—1848). Soon 
after his accession, Muhammad Shah, in consultation with his chief minister 
Qa’im-maqam-i Farahani (d. 1251/1835), appointed the Agha Khan as governor 
of Kirman in 1251/1835.'* On the occasion of this appointment, Qa’ani (d. 
1270/1854), the greatest panegyrist of the Qajar period and a friend of the Agha 
Khan, composed a qasida praising the imam's virtues. ^^ The province of Kirmàn 
was then in the hands of the rebellious sons of Shuja‘ al-Saltana, a pretender to 
the Qajar throne, and it was also subject to regular raiding by Afghan and Baluchi 
bands. Agha Khan I soon succeeded in restoring law and order in Kirman with- 
out receiving any payments from the Qajar treasury. Both Bam and Narmashir, 
held for a long time by rebellious elements, were also reduced to obedience. 
In pacifying Kirman, the Agha Khan was assisted by the local ‘Ata’ Allahi and 
Khurāsānī tribesmen who recognized him as their imam. Henceforth, the Agha 
Khan’s younger brother Abu’l-Hasan Khan, known as Sardar (Commander), 
often acted as the commander of the Agha Khan’s forces. 

In time, Agha Khan I sent an account of his victories and accomplishments 
to Tehran, but he waited in vain in the expectation of receiving compensatory 
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payments and further royal favours. And indeed his governorship of Kirmān, 
despite his services, was short-lived. In 1252/1837, less than two years after his 
arrivalin Kirmān, he was dismissed and recalled to Tehran. He had been replaced 
as the governor of Kirman by Firüz Mīrzā Nusrat al-Dawla, one of the younger 
brothers of Muhammad Shah Qajar. However, the Agha Khan refused to acknowl- 
edge his dismissal and withdrew with his forces into the citadel at Bam. Recalling 
his brother Sardar Abu'l-Hasan Khan from Balüchistan, where he was conducting 
military campaigns, and his other brother Muhammad Baqir Khan from Rawar, 
the Agha Khan prepared to resist the government forces sent against him under 
the command of Suhrab Khan. The imam was besieged at Bam for fourteen 
months, during which time his brother Muhammad Bagqir Khan was seriously 
wounded and taken prisoner. When it became evident that further resistance 
would be futile, the Agha Khan despatched Sardar Abu’l-Hasan Khan to Shiraz, 
to appeal to the governor of Fars, Faridun Mirza, to intervene on his behalf and 
arrange for his safe passage out of Kirman. On Faridtin Mirza’s intercession, the 
Agha Khan surrendered and emerged from the citadel at Bam, but he was seized 
and his possessions were plundered by Qajar troops.'*” Agha Khan I and his 
dependants were then transferred to the city of Kirman, where they remained 
captives for eight months. It was during that period that the Nizari imam was 
permitted to receive the religious dues sent to him by the Nizari deputations 
from Khurāsān, Badakhshan and India.'** On Muhammad Shah’s return from 
an unsuccessful campaign against Harat, the Agha Khan was finally allowed to 
proceed to Tehran towards the end of 1254/1838. He presented his case before 
the Qajar monarch, who pardoned him on the condition that he retire peacefully 
to his family estates at Mahallat. After a short stay in Qumm, the Agha Khan did 
retreat to Mahallat, where he had built a large fortified residential compound for 
his family and numerous dependants and servants. ^? 

The Agha Khan’s dismissal from the governorship of Kirman was probably 
occasioned by rivalries for the leadership of the Ni‘mat Allahi order in Persia, 
rivalries that had appeared after the death of Majdhūb ‘Ali Shah, the thirty- 
eighth qutb of the order, in 1238/1823. As already noted, Hajji Zayn al-‘ Abidin 
Shirwani, better known by his Sufi name of Mast‘ Ali Shah, had been recognized as 
Majdhūb “Ali Shah’s successor by the majority of the Ni‘ mat Allahis. According 
to the Ni‘mat Allahi sources, the Agha Khan had been actually initiated into 
their order in his youth and carried the tarīga name of ‘Ata’ Allah Shah. This 
alleged initiation, not substantiated by the Nizari sources, would represent a 
rather unusual relationship, since it would have required a Nizariimam to become 
a follower of a Sufi master. The Agha Khan did, however, support the claims of 
Mast ‘Ali Shah. The imam had once, during Fath “Ali Shah’s reign, given refuge 
in the village of Dawlatabad near Mahallat to Mast ‘Ali Shah, who had escaped 
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18. A surviving section of the wall encircling Agha Khan I’s residential 
compound, Mahallat 


the persecution of the Twelver ‘ulama’ of Fars. At the time of Muhammad Shah 
Qajar’s coronation, Mast ‘Ali Shah, who had been enjoying the Agha Khan’s 
hospitality for some time at Mahallat, accompanied the Nizari imam to Tehran. 
As a reflection of their close friendship, Mast ‘Ali Shah indeed once boasted 
to Muhammad Shah that ‘I have a murid like the Agha Khan who himself has 
thousands of murids in most countries (bilad) ofthe world.' ^? Muhammad Shah 
too had firm Sufi loyalties. He had been initiated into the Ni‘mat Allahi order, 
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19. General view of the citadel of Bam in the 1980s 


sometime before his accession, probably by Mast “Ali Shah, who later joined the 
entourage of the Qajar monarch. However, at Muhammad Shah’s court, Mast ‘Ali 
Shah soon came to confront a powerful rival in the person of Hajji Mirza Aqasi, 
Qa’im-maqam’s successor as chief minister (sadr-i a‘zam) who as a Ni‘ mat Allahi 
Sufi aspired to the leadership of the order. Muhammad Shah soon came under 
the influence of his chief minister and evidently accepted him as the qutb of the 
Ni mat Allahi order. Consequently, Mast ‘Ali Shah incurred the disfavour of the 
monarch and was driven from the court. Since the Agha Khan had continued to 
support the claims of his Sufi friend, he too aroused the enmity of Mirza Aqasi, 
who persistently intrigued against him and eventually brought about his removal 
from the governorship of Kirmān. "°! 

Hajji Mirza Agasi’s enmity towards the Agha Khan was aggravated by the 
imamv's refusal to give one of his daughters in marriage to the son of a certain 
‘Abd al-Muhammad Mahallati.'°* The latter, a lowborn Mahallati initially in the 
service of the imam, had risen to a high position with Mirza Aqasi and supported 
his master’s Sufi claims. The Agha Khan maintained his connections with the 
Ni‘ mat Allahi order even after settling in Bombay in 1265/1848 (see below). Agha 
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Khan I had close relations with Rahmat “Ali Shah (d. 1278/1861), who became 
the qutb of one of the branches of the Ni‘mat Allahi order on Mast ‘Ali Shah’s 
death in 1253/1837. Rahmat ‘Ali Shah, too, had spent some time, along with 
Mast “Ali Shah, at Mahallat as a guest of the Nizari imam. Later in 1298/1881, 
the Agha Khan and his sons extended their hospitality in Bombay to Rahmat ‘Ali 
Shah’s son, Ma‘stm ‘Ali Shah, then on a tour of India. 

Agha Khan I lived peacefully at Mahallat for about two years following his dis- 
missal from Kirman and his first conflict with the Qajar regime. In 1256/1840, he 
sent a messenger to Hajji Mirza Aqasi requesting the permission of the monarch 
to proceed to Mecca for the hajj pilgrimage. Royal permission was granted, and 
initially the Āghā Khān's mother and a few relatives were despatched to the 
‘atabat, viz., Najaf and other holy cities of ‘Iraq containing the shrines of the 
Shri imams. The Agha Khan himself left Mahallat, ostensibly to proceed to the 
Hijāz, early in Rajab 1256/September 1840. He was accompanied by his brothers, 
nephews and a number of other relatives, dependants and many followers. But 
instead of going to Bandar “Abbas on the Persian Gulf en route to Arabia, the 
imam made for Yazd, where he intended to be reinforced by the local Nizari 
‘Ata’ Allahis. As he was approaching Yazd, he sent ahead of him to the city’s 
governor, Bahman Mirza Baha’ al-Dawla, documents that reinstated him in the 
governorship of Kirman.'°’ Accepting the documents as genuine, Bahman Mirza 
offered the Agha Khan lodging in the city. However, the Agha Khan declined the 
invitation, stating that he wanted to visit the Nizari ‘Ata’ Allahis living around 
Yazd. Whilst he was staying in Mahriz near Yazd, Bahman Mirza was informed 
through the despatches of Hajji Mirza Aqasi of the spuriousness of the Agha 
Khan’s documents. A battle then ensued, in which Bahman Mirza was defeated 
by the Agha Khan’s forces. Several other minor battles were won by the Agha 
Khan before he arrived in Shahr-i Babak, which he intended to use as his base of 
operations for seizing Kirman. Shahr-i Babak, as noted, was a stronghold of the 
‘Ata’ Allahi and Khurasani tribesmen who recognized the Agha Khan as their 
imam. At the time, the citadel at Shahr-i Babak was in the hands of Kuhandil 
Khan and his associates from Qandahar, who had sought refuge in Persia after the 
British invasion of Afghanistan. The Afghans had made themselves unpopular 
in the locality, and the imam’s arrival there coincided with the campaign of a 
former local governor, Hajji Muhammad “Ali, to dislodge them from the citadel 
of Shahr-i Babak. The Agha Khan, joined by a large number of ‘Ata’ Allahis and 
Khurasanis, participated in the siege of Shahr-i Babak, forcing the Afghans to 
surrender. ^ 

The Āghā Khān then despatched his brother Muhammad Bāgir Khān to Sīrjān 
to secure provisions, and he retreated to Rūmanī, a village near Shahr-i Bābak. 
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By then, Fadl “Ali Khan Qarabaghi, the governor of Kirman, had been ordered 
by Tehran to deal with the Agha Khan. Accordingly, the beglerbegi of Kirman 
besieged Muhammad Baqir Khan in the fortress of Zaydabad in Sirjan. The Agha 
Khan set out in person at the head of his army to relieve his brother, and succeeded 
in evacuating him and his troops from Sirjan. He then headed towards Fars and 
spent the winter months in Minab, near Bandar “Abbas. It was at that time that 
the Agha Khan acquired two cannons of British provenance, which gave him an 
effective advantage in subsequent clashes with Qajar troops.’ 

Soon after Muharram 1257/March 1841, the Agha Khan set out once more 
in the direction of Kirman. Sardar Abu’l-Hasan Khan was despatched to seize 
Dashtab, where he was subsequently joined by the Agha Khan himself. It was 
near Dashtab that the Agha Khan defeated a Qajar force of 4000 men under the 
command of Isfandiyar Khan, the brother of Fadl ‘Ali Khan. Isfandiyar Khan 
himself was killed and many of his men went over to the Agha Khan, who wona 
number of further victories against Qajar troops before resting for a while at Bam. 
By that time, Fad] ‘Ali Khan had collected a large force of 24,000 men, obliging 
the Agha Khan to flee from Bam to Rigan on the border of Balūchistān. There, 
a decisive defeat was inflicted on the Agha Khan, who was greatly outnumbered 
by the forces of the beglerbegi of Kirman. Thereupon, the Nizari imam decided 
to seek refuge either in India or Arabia. As the way to the port of Bandar ‘Abbas 
was then blocked, the Agha Khan decided to escape overland, through southern 
Khurasan, to Afghanistan. Starting at Rawar, he traversed the arid Dasht-i Lit to 
Sarbisha, southeast of Birjand. Accompanied by his brothers and many soldiers 
and servants, the imam then proceeded eastwards, and, after crossing the border, 
arrived at Lash va Juvayn in Afghanistan in 1257/1841.'”* This marked the end of 
the Persian period of the Nizari Isma‘ili imamate, which had lasted some seven 
centuries since the Alamūt era. 

Once inside Afghanistan, the Nizari imam advanced by way of Girishk to 
Qandahar, the major city of western Afghanistan, which had been occupied by 
an Anglo-Indian army in 1254/1839. Henceforth, a close association developed 
between the Agha Khan and the British, who may possibly have encouraged his 
earlier activities in Persia in the interest of safeguarding British rule in India. More 
specifically, ithas been contended that the Agha Khan’s activities in Kirman played 
an effective part in preventing the success of the Persian campaign against Harat 
conducted during the reign of Muhammad Shah Qajar.'’’ Be this as it may, the 
Agha Khan’s association with the British Raj after his arrival in Afghanistan, coin- 
ciding with the final years of the so-called First Afghan War, 1838-1842, is openly 
recorded in his autobiography and elsewhere. From Girishk, the Agha Khan had 
sent notices of his impending arrival to Muhammad Tīmūr, the British-appointed 
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governor of Oandahār, and to Major Henry Rawlinson, the local British political 
agent. The latter had been in Persia during 1833—1839 and may have made the 
personal acquaintance of the Agha Khan at Muhammad Shah’s coronation cer- 
emonies in Tehran. Rawlinson granted the Agha Khan a daily stipend of one 
hundred rupees for the duration of his stay in Qandahar. Soon after his arrival 
there in the summer of 1257/1841,'°* the Agha Khan wrote to Sir William Mac- 
naghten, the British political agent in Kabul (who was murdered by the Afghans 
in December 1841), discussing his future plans. He proposed to seize and govern 
Harāt on behalf of the British and their puppet, Shah Shuja‘al-Mulk, who had 
been temporarily placed on the throne of Kabul in 1255/1839 in succession to the 
rebellious Dust Muhammad, the founder of Barakzay rule in Afghanistan. The 
proposal was apparently approved, but soon all British designs in Afghanistan 
were frustrated by the uprising of Dust Muhammad’s son Muhammad Akbar 
Khan, who in January 1842 annihilated the British-Indian garrison on its retreat 
from Kabul. The uprising extended to Qandahar, and in the ensuing clashes the 
Agha Khan aided General William Nott in evacuating the British forces from 
Qandahar in July 1842. The Agha Khan himself soon headed southwards to 
Sind. He left his brother Sardar Abu'l-Hasan Khan behind in Qandahar, where 
the imam had been visited during his stay by Nizari deputations from Kabul, 
Badakhshan, Bukhara and Sind. 

Agha Khan I rendered further service to the British in Sind.'^? In particular, 
he placed his cavalry at their disposal and endeavoured to persuade Nasir Khan, 
the Talpur amir of Kalat, to cede Karachi to the British. Nasir Khan refused to 
cooperate, and the Agha Khan disclosed the amir’s battle plans to Major James 
Outram, the British political agent in Sind. As a result, the British camp was 
saved from a night attack, and, following the battle of Miyani in February 1843, 
Haydarabad and then all of Sind were annexed to British India. For his services 
in Sind, the Agha Khan received an annual pension of £2000 from General Sir 
Charles Napier (1782—1853), the British conqueror of Sind who had maintained 
a friendly relationship with the Nizari imam from the time of the latter's arrival 
in Sind in the autumn of 1842. In Sind, the imam stayed at Jerruck (now in 
Pakistan), where his house is still preserved. 

After the conquest of Sind in 1259/1843, the British attempted to subjugate 
neighbouring Balüchistàn and the Agha Khan again helped them militarily and 
diplomatically. From Jerruck, where he was staying after February 1843, the 
Agha Khan contacted the various Balichi chieftains and advised them to submit 
to British rule. He also despatched his brother Muhammad Baqir Khan together 
with a section of his cavalry in order to help the British defeat Mir Shir Khan, 
one of the important Balüchi amirs. Meanwhile, the Agha Khan himself became 
the target of a Baluchi raid, perhaps in reprisal for his assistance to the British, 
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20. Hasan ‘Ali Shah, Agha Khan I 


and his possessions were plundered. However, he continued to help the British, 
always hoping that they would arrange for his safe return to Persia. It was with 
the approval of the British that in Rabi I 1260/April 1844 the Agha Khan sent 
Muhammad Bagir Khan to capture the fortress of Bampūr (Banfahl), in Persian 
Baltchistan. Later, he despatched his other brother, Sardar Abw’l-Hasan Khan, 
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who finally occupied Bampür and won other military successes in Balūchistān 
while Muhammad Baqir Khàn was relieved to join the Agha Khan in India. ^? 

After controlling certain parts of Baluchistan for about two years, Sardar Abu’l- 
Hasan Khan was defeated in battle in 1262/1846 by a Qajar army sent against him 
from Kirman. He was taken as a prisoner to Tehran, where he arrived in Rajab 
1262 AH. After spending some time in detention, Sardar Abu’l-Hasan Khan 
was pardoned by Nasir al-Din Shah Qajar (1264—1313/1848-1896), Muhammad 
Shah’s son and successor. Impressed by the Sardar’s military and hunting skills, 
the new Qajar monarch subsequently received him amongst his entourage and 
gave him a Qajar princess, Mihr-i Jahan Khanum, in marriage. Sardar Abu’l- 
Hasan Khan spent the remainder of his life in Persia, managing the family lands 
in Mahallat and occasionally performing services for the Agha Khan. He died 
in 1297/1880 and was buried in the mausoleum of his father, Imam Shah Khalil 
Allah II, at Najaf. Sardar Abu’l-Hasan Khan’s son, Mirza Isma‘il Khan Itibar 
al-Saltana (d. 1346/1928), the author’s maternal great-grandfather, also received 
the favour of Nasir al-Din Shah and handled the affairs of the Agha Khan’s family 
and properties in Mahallat and Kirman. A number of the descendants of Sardar 
Abu'l-Hasan Khan, through I'tibar al-Saltana and other sons and daughters, are 
still living in Tehran and Mahallat. They now adhere to Twelver Shrism. 

In the meantime, in Ramadan 1260/October 1844 Agha Khan I had left Sind 
via the port of Karachi for Bombay. He passed through Cutch and Kathiawar in 
Gujarat, where he arrived in Muharram 1261/January 1845. He spent a year at 
Kathiawar and visited the Khoja communities of the area, as he had done all along 
his route. He then travelled through Strat and Daman, and arrived in Bombay 
in Safar 1262/February 1846. Soon after his arrival in Bombay, the Persian gov- 
ernment, then still controlled by the chief minister Hajji Mirza Aqasi, demanded 
the Agha Khan’s extradition from India, citing the Anglo-Persian Treaty of 
1229/1814.'°! The British, however, refused to comply and only promised to 
transfer his residence to Calcutta, farther removed from Persia where it would be 
more difficult for him to launch new activities against the Persian government. 
Meanwhile, the British entered into a series of negotiations with the Persian gov- 
ernment for the safe return of the Agha Khan to Persia, which was the imam’s own 
wish. In Safar 1263/February 1847, Justin Sheil, the British minister in Tehran, 
forwarded yet another appeal to this effect on behalf of the Governor-General 
of India. Hajji Mirza Aqasi now consented to the Agha Khan’s return to Per- 
sia, but on the condition that he would avoid passing through Baluchistan and 
Kirman, where he could start new anti-government activities. Furthermore, the 
Agha Khan was to settle down peacefully in Mahallat. 

The Nizari imam was eventually obliged, in Jumada I 1263/April 1847, to 
leave for Calcutta, where he remained until receiving the news of the death of 
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Muhammad Shāh Oājārin Dhv'l-Hijja 1264/November 1848, which had actually 
occurred two months earlier. Hoping that Muhammad Shah’s successor Nasir 
al-Din Shah would be more lenient towards him, the Agha Khan left Calcutta for 
Bombay in Muharram 1265/December 1848. The British now made newefforts to 
win permission for his return to Persia, while the Agha Khan himself wrotea letter 
on the subject to Nasir al-Din Shah’s first chief minister, Mirza Taqi Khan Amir 
Kabir. However, Amir Kabir proved even less responsive than his predecessor, 
insisting that the Agha Khan would be arrested at the borders as a fugitive.'^ 
After the downfall and execution of Amir Kabir in 1268/1852, the Agha Khan 
made a final plea from Bombay to return to his ancestral homeland, and sent 
Nasir al-Din Shah an elephant and a giraffe as gifts.'** He also sent presents to 
Amir Kabir’s successor Mirza Aqa Khan Nari, who was a personal friend of the 
imam. Some of the imam’s family lands in Persia were now restored to the control 
of his relatives, but the new chief minister was unable to arrange for his return. 
By then, the Nizari imam had resigned himself to permanent settlement in India, 
though he maintained his contacts with the Qajar court and sent Nasir al-Din 
Shah another gift of three elephants and a rhinoceros in 1284/1867—1868.'™ Still 
later, in 1287/1870, when Nasir al-Din Shah was on pilgrimage to the Shri shrines 
in ‘Iraq, Agha Khan I sent one of his sons, Jalal Shah, with a number of presents 
including a hunting rifle, to the Qajar monarch in Baghdad.'*> As an indication 
of royal favour towards the Agha Khan, Nasir al-Din Shah consented to give one 
of his daughters in marriage to Jalal Shah, who accompanied the monarch to 
Tehran. However, the youthful Jalal Shah was taken ill and died in Tehran the 
following year. 

With the Nizari imam’s settling in Bombay there began the modern period in 
the history of Nizari Isma‘ilism. The Nizari imamate had now been established 
in India, with Bombay serving as the seat of the Qasim-Shahi Nizari imams. 
Agha Khan I was the first imam of his line to set foot in India and his presence 
there was greatly welcomed by the Nizari Khojas who flocked enthusiastically 
to his side to pay their homage and receive his blessings. The Nizaris of many 
regions had regularly visited the Agha Khan and given him their tributes when 
he was in Persia or wandering in Afghanistan and Sind. However, the Khojas 
had for several centuries comprised the most important section of the Nizari 
community, and they had often found it difficult to make the hazardous journey 
to Anjudan, Kahak, Shahr-i Babak, Kirman, or Mahallat, to see the imam of the 
time. When the Nizari Khojas had direct access to their imam for the first time, 
they more readily began to send their religious dues to his durkhana (Persian, 
darb-i khana), or chief place of residence, in Bombay. As a result, the Agha Khan 
was enabled to establish elaborate headquarters and residences in Bombay, Poona 
and Bangalore. He also supported numerous relatives, who gradually joined him 
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in Bombay, and a large retinue of attendants and servants who were lodged in 
suitable living guarters. Āghā Khān I attended the jamā'at-khāna in Bombay on 
special religious occasions, and led the public prayers of the Khojas there. Every 
Saturday when in Bombay, he also held durbar (Persian, darbar), giving audience 
to his followers who received his blessings. In India, the Agha Khan retained his 
close association with the British, and as a rare instance of its kind he was visited 
in his Bombay home, the Aga Hall, by the Prince of Wales when the future King 
Edward VII (1901-1910) was on a state visit to India. Agha Khan I also came to 
be officially addressed as His Highness by the British. 

As the spiritual head of a Muslim community, Agha Khan I retained the pro- 
tection of the British establishment in India, which strengthened his position and 
helped him in the exercise of his authority. During three decades of residence in 
Bombay, the imam gradually succeeded in exerting his direct control over the 
Nizari Khojas through their traditional communal organization. He personally 
appointed the officers of the major Khoja congregations. These officers included 
a mukhi (pronounced muki), who normally acted as the social and religious 
head of any local Khoja group, and his assistant, called kamadia (pronounced 
kāmriyā). Every Khoja community or jama ‘at of a certain size had its own mukhi 
and kamadia, with clearly defined duties, including the collection of religious 
dues, notably the dassondh or tithe, and presiding over religious ceremonies in 
the jamā'at-khāna or assembly house. The terms mukhi and kamadia, derived 
from Sanskrit, and jama‘at-khana were in time adopted also by all non-Khoja 
Nizari communities. The Nizari imam was addressed as Sarkar Sahib and Pir 
Salamat by his followers in India. 

Satpanth Ismā'īlism, as has been noted, was influenced by Hindu elements, 
while the Khojas had been obliged to dissimulate for centuries as Sunnis or 
Twelver Shr'is. In the settlement of their legal affairs, too, the Khojas, like certain 
other Muslim groups in India, had often resorted to Hindu customs rather than 
the provisions of Islamic law, especially in matters relating to inheritance. These 
factors were not particularly conducive to the formation of a clear and strong 
sense of Isma‘ili religious identity. In fact, dissident Khoja groups appeared inter- 
mittently during the nineteenth century, claiming Sunni or Ithna‘ashari heritage 
for the Khoja community. Under the circumstances, the first Agha Khan estab- 
lished his religious authority in India only after some difficulty. He did, in fact, 
face periodical troubles from certain dissident members of the Khoja commu- 
nity. In 1829, while he was still in Persia, some Nizari Khojas of Bombay had 
refused to pay the customary dassondh to him. As a result, he sent to Bombay 
a special representative, accompanied by his maternal grandmother, who filed a 
suit against the dissidents in the Bombay High Court. The suit was withdrawn 
in 1830. But the recusants were summoned before the jama'at-khana in Bombay 
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and, since they persisted in their refusal to pay the dues, they were cast out by the 
whole Khoja jamā'at assembled there for the occasion. The dissidents, headed by 
a certain Habīb Ibrāhīm, became known as the Barbhai, or the twelve brethren, 
because they were originally twelve in number. They were readmitted in 1835 
to the Khoja jamā'at of Bombay on the payment of their arrears. The Barbhai 
had, however, laid the foundation ofa dissident party which subseguently posed 
doctrinal and financial objections to the leadership of the Agha Khans. 

In 1847, when the Nizari imam was in Calcutta, another conflict broke out in 
the Khoja community of Bombay. A legal case was initiated by two Khoja sisters 
for a share in their deceased father’s estate against the will of the deceased. In this 
litigation, the Agha Khan, then represented in court by his brother Muhammad 
Baqir Khan (d. 1296/1879), upheld the rules of female inheritance as laid down 
in Islamic law, while his Barbhai opponents supported the Khoja custom that 
essentially deprived the females from such inheritance. In the resulting judge- 
ment, Sir Erskine Perry, the presiding judge, ruled that the custom of the Khojas 
should prevail even though it might be in conflict with the provisions of Islamic 
law. This judgement in effect recognized the Khojas as a distinct community. In 
view oftheir unwillingness to acknowledge the imam's leadership, Habib Ibrahim 
and his supporters were again excommunicated in 1848. The Barbhai dissidents, 
with their tacit Sunni leanings, seceded from the Khoja community and estab- 
lished themselves in a separate jama‘at-khana in Bombay, but in Mahim they 
used the upper floor of the existing jamā'at-khāna while the Khoja followers of 
the Āghā Khān held the lower floor. It was at the jamā'at-khāna of Mahim that, 
in 1267/1850, four members of the Barbhai party were murdered by the Khojas 
loyal to the Āghā Khān. Nineteen Khojas were brought to trial for this murder, 
and four ofthem were sentenced to death. Later, the Barbhai dissidents were once 
again admitted into the Nizārī Khoja jamā'at of Bombay. 

It was under such circumstances that the Āghā Khān launched a widespread 
campaign for defining and delineating the specific religious identity of his Khoja 
followers. In 1861, the imam circulated a document in the Bombay jamā'at 
summarizing the religious beliefs and practices of the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs, especially 
regarding marriage, ablution and funeral rites, and reguesting every Khoja family 
to sign it. The signatories were, in effect, asked to pledge their loyalty to the imam 
and to their Isma'ili Shr1 Muslim faith as interpreted by him. The document, 
copies of which were sent to the Nizaris of other areas in India and elsewhere, was 
issued because there had appeared in print statements representing the Khojas 
as Sunnis, alleging that the Agha Khan had been attempting by coercion to 
make them Shīīs. The bulk of the Nizari Khojas signed the document. However, 
the small dissident group persisted in challenging the Agha Khan’s authority, 
and refused to acknowledge the Isma'ili Shri identity of their community. In 
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opposition to this document, the dissident Khojas of the Barbhai party held that 
the Khojas had always been Sunnis and that no Shri, including the Nizārī imam, 
could be entitled to any share or voice in the management of the public property 
belonging to the Khoja community. As a result, the Barbhai party was again 
thrown out in 1862 by the unanimous vote of all the Khojas assembled in the 
jama‘at-khana of Bombay. 

Matters came to a head in 1866 when the dissident Khojas filed a suit in the 
Bombay High Court against the Agha Khan, emphasizing that the Khojas had 
been Sunnis ever since their conversion from Hinduism to Islam by Pir Sadr al- 
Din. More specifically, the Barbhai plaintiffs, led by Habib Ibrahim’s son Ahmed 
Habibbhai, demanded that an account be made of all the communal property 
and dues collected from the Khojas; that the property of the community be 
held in trust for charitable, religious and public uses for the sole benefit of the 
Khojas and that no Shri person be entitled to any share or interest in them; 
that the mukhis and kamadias be elected periodically; and that the Agha Khan 
refrain from interfering in the management of communal property, appointing 
the functionaries of the Khoja jama‘ats, and excommunicating any Khojas from 
the community. This case, generally known as the Aga Khan Case, was heard by 
Sir Joseph Arnould. After a hearing of several weeks, in the course of which the 
Agha Khan himself testified and the history of the Khoja community was fully 
reviewed, in November 1866 Justice Arnould rendered a detailed judgement 
against the plaintiffs and in favour of the Nizari imam and other defendants on 
all points.'°° This judgement legally established the status of the Nizari Khojas 
as a community of ‘Shia Imami Ismailis, and of the Agha Khan as the murshid 
or spiritual head of that community and heir in lineal descent to the imams of 
the Alamūt period. It also established, for the first time in a British court, the 
rights of the Agha Khan to all the customary dues collected from the Khojas, 
and placed all the community property of the Nizari Isma'ilis in his name and 
under his absolute control. The first Agha Khan’s authority was never seriously 
challenged again. 

Agha Khan Maņallātī spent his final years peacefully in Bombay, with seasonal 
stays in Poona. He had maintained excellent stables and becamea familiar figure at 
the Bombay racecourse. Agha Khan ’s interest in horse racing and horse breeding 
was retained and further developed in Europe by his successors. Muhammad 
Hasan al-Husayni (Hasan ‘Ali Shah), Agha Khan I, the forty-sixth Qasim-Shahi 
Nizari imam, died after an eventful imamate of sixty-four years in Jumada I 
1298/April 1881. He was buried in a specially erected shrine at Hasanabad in the 
Mazagaon area of Bombay. Agha Khan I married seven times and was survived 
by three sons, Aga ‘Ali Shah, Aga Jangi Shah, and Aqa Akbar Shah, and by five 
daughters. 
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Agha Khan I was succeeded as imam by his eldest son Aqa ‘Ali Shah, his only 
son by his Qajar spouse, Sarv-i Jahan Khanum.'°’ Aqa ‘Ali Shah, who became 
known as Agha Khan II, was born in 1246/1830 at Mahallat, where he spent 
his early years. At the beginning of Agha Khan I's confrontation with the Qajar 
regime in 1256/1840, Aqa ‘Ali Shah was taken to ‘Iraq where he stayed for a 
few years with his mother and studied Arabic, Persian and the teachings of 
the Nizari Isma‘ilis. During the late 1840s, he was apparently permitted by the 
Qajar establishment to take up temporary residence in Persia and assume certain 
responsibilities on behalf of his father. Sarv-i Jahan Khanum (d. 1299/1882) and 
Aqa ‘Ali Shah eventually joined the imam in Bombay in 1269/1853. Henceforth, 
Aqa ‘Ali Shah, as the imam’s heir apparent, regularly visited different Nizari 
Khoja communities, especially in Sind and Gujarat, and organized their jama'at- 
khanas. He also lived for some time in Karachi, where his third son and future 
successor Sultan Muhammad Shah was born in 1294/1877. 

On succeeding to the imamate in 1298/1881, Agha Khan II maintained the 
friendly relations that his father had cultivated with the British. He was appointed 
to the Bombay Legislative Council when Sir James Fergusson was the governor 
of Bombay. He was much concerned with the welfare of the Nizari Khojas and 
opened a number of schools for their children in Bombay and elsewhere, and also 
assisted needy Khoja families. During his brief imamate, Aqa ‘Ali Shah increased 
his contacts with the Nizari communities outside the Indian subcontinent, show- 
ing particular interest in his followers in Central Asia, Burma and East Africa. 
The growing prosperity of the Nizari Khoja community and his own policies 
earned Agha Khan II prestige among the Muslim population of India. He was 
elected president of a body called the Muhammadan National Association. In 
that position, which he held until his death, Agha Khan II promoted educational 
and philanthropic projects for the benefit of all Indian Muslims. 

Aqa ‘Ali Shah, like his father, was closely associated with the Ni‘mat Allahi 
order.'** Before going to India, he had developed close ties with Rahmat' Alī Shah, 
the qutb of one of the branches of this Sufi tariqa, who had been his father’s guest in 
Mahallat in 1249/1833. Subsequently, he maintained his friendship with Rahmat 
“Ali, and after Rahmat’s death in 1278/1861, he regularly sent money from India 
for the recitation of the Qur’an at the Sufi master’s grave in Shiraz. He maintained 
close relations also with Rahmat ‘Ali’s uncle and one of his successors as qutb, 
Munawwar ‘Ali Shah (d. 1301/1884). He entertained several notable Persian 
Ni‘mat Allahis in Bombay, including Rahmat *Alīs son Muhammad Ma'sūm 
Shirazi, Na'ib al-Sadr (d. 1344/1926), the author of the celebrated Sufi work 
entitled the Tara’iq al-haqa’iq. This Sufi, carrying the tariqa name of Ma'süm 
‘Ali Shah, visited India in 1298/1881, attended Agha Khan I's funeral ceremony 
and stayed with Aqa ‘Ali Shah for an entire year. Safi ‘Ali Shah (d. 1316/1898), 
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the eponymous founder of one of the most important branches of the order, was 
another outstanding Ni'mat Allahi to enjoy “Ali Shah’s hospitality in Bombay. In 
1280/1863 he went to India, for the first time, at the invitation of ‘Ali Shah. On 
his second visit, Safi ‘Ali Shah spent four years in India, during which time he 
completed and lithographed his well-known versified Sufi work, Zubdat al-asrar, 
at Agha Khan II’s request. On his return to Persia, Safi ‘Ali spent some time in 
‘Iraq, staying at the Agha Khan’s houses in Najaf and Karbala’ and winning the 
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approval of certain local Ithna‘ashari ‘ulama’ for Āgā * Alī Shāh's marriage to a 
Oājār princess, Shams al-Mulūk. The ‘ulama’ had previously raised objections 
to this marriage on account of Aqa ‘Ali Shah’s Ismā'īlī faith. 

Shams al-Mulik, the daughter of Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad Nizam al-Dawla by 
one of Fath ‘Ali Shah Qajar’s daughters, became Aqa ‘Ali Shah’s third wife and 
bore him his sole surviving son and successor, Sultan Muhammad Shah. Both 
of Aqa ‘Ali Shah’s sons by a previous marriage predeceased him. His eldest son, 
Shihab al-Din Shah, also known as Khalil Allah, who was expected to succeed 
to the imamate, was born around 1268/1851-1852. He acquired some learning 
and composed a few treatises in Persian dealing with the doctrines of the Nizari 
Isma‘ilis.!°? He died in Safar 1302/December 1884, and was taken for burial to 
Najaf. His only son, Abu’l-Hasan, too, died shortly afterwards and he was buried 
at the mausoleum in Hasanabad next to Agha Khan I. Shihab al-Din Shah’s full 
brother, Nur al-Din Shah, was killed in his youth early in 1302 AH in a riding 
accident at Poona. Aqa ‘Ali Shah, Agha Khan II, the forty-seventh imam of the 
Qasim-Shahi Nizaris, was also a sportsman and a hunter, with particular renown 
for his tiger hunting in India. After an imamate of only four years, he died in 
Dhu'l-Qa'da 1302/August 1885 of pneumonia contracted in a day's hunting near 
Poona. Agha Khan II’s body was later buried in the family mausoleum in Najaf. 


Aga Khan III’s imamate 


Aqa ‘Ali Shah was succeeded by his sole surviving son Sultan Muhammad Shah 
al-Husayni, Aga Khan III, whose life is well documented.'”° Born in Karachi in 
Shawwal 1294/November 1877, he was eight years old when installed in 1302/1885 
in Bombay as the forty-eighth Qasim-Shahi Nizari imam. His nominal guardian 
was his uncle Aqa Jangi Shah, but the Aga Khan grew up under the close super- 
vision of his capable mother, Shams al-Multk, known as Lady ‘Ali Shah in the 
social circles of British India. Until the age of eighteen, Aga Khan III received 
a rigorous education in Bombay and Poona under the guidance of his mother, 
taking lessons in Arabic, Persian literature, Isma‘ili doctrine, and calligraphy. 
During the imam’s youth, Lady ‘Ali Shah played an active part in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Nizari community through a council, also investing the 
family wealth shrewdly. Lady “Ali Shah, who had a lasting influence on her son, 
died in 1356/1938 and was buried next to her husband in Najaf. Aga Khan III’s 
closest childhood companions were his cousins Aqa Shams al-Din and ‘Abbas, 
sons of his uncle Aqa Jangi Shah. He was greatly disturbed when Jangi Shah and 
* Abbas were murdered in 1314/1896, under enigmatic circumstances, at Jidda. 
Jangi Shah and his family had gone for pilgrimage to Mecca, and the murderers, 
who were apparently religious fanatics, did not live long enough to divulge the 
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names of the instigators of their crime.'”' In 1315/1897, Aga Khan III married 
his cousin Shahzada Begum (d. 1934), one of Jangi Shah’s daughters who had 
witnessed the murders at Jidda. This marriage, which lasted briefly, was the first 
of his four marriages. 

In 1898, Aga Khan III set out from Bombay on his first journey to Europe, which 
later became his chief place of residence. He visited France and Britain, where he 
dined with Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle, and met the future King Edward 
VIL who was to become his friend. Aga Khan III maintained close relations with 
the British throughout his life. This relationship brought immense benefits to 
his followers in India and Africa who lived under British imperial rule. On his 
return journey to India, he paid the first of several visits to the Nizari Khojas of 
East Africa. Soon after, he travelled to Burma and met his followers there. On his 
second European journey, in 1900, the Aga Khan made the acquaintance of Nàsir 
al-Din Shāh's son and successor Muzaffar al-Din Shāh Oājār (1313—1324/1896— 
1907), who was in Paris at the time. By then, the old animosities between the 
Nizārī imams and the Oājār rulers of Persia had been forgotten, and the Persian 
monarch gave valuable gifts and one of his highest decorations to the Aga Khan. 
On that journey, he also met Kaiser Wilhelm II in Potsdam and Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II in Istanbul, which was a historic meeting between an Isma‘ili imam 
and a Sunni Ottoman ruler claiming the heritage of the “Abbasid caliphs. 

Aga Khan III returned once again to Europe in 1902 as the personal guest of 
Edward VII at his coronation, and the new King Emperor advanced the Nizari 
imam from the rank of Knight (K.C.I.E.) to that of Grand Knight Commander 
of the Indian Empire (G.C.I.E.) in his coronation honours.'”” The Aga Khan 
returned to India in November 1902, and, as a further sign of the esteem in 
which he was now held by the British, he was appointed by Lord Curzon, the 
Viceroy of India, to a seat on his Legislative Council. He served two years in that 
capacity in Calcutta, then the seat of British power in India. The Aga Khan paid 
another visit to Europe in 1904, and in 1905 he saw his followers in East Africa for 
the second time. While the Aga Khan was in East Africa, a suit was filed against 
him in the Bombay High Court by certain discontented members of his family 
led by Hājjī Bībī, a cousin and another daughter of Āgā Jangī Shāh, and her son 
Samad Shāh. The litigants had certain financial grievances regarding their shares 
in the estate of Agha Khan I, and they also raised claims to the current imam’s 
income and status. After lengthy hearings, in 1908 Justice Coram Russell, the 
presiding judge, ruled against the plaintiffs, confirming the Aga Khan’s rights to 
the estate of his grandfather and to the offerings made to him by the Nizaris. 
This ruling also established that the Nizari Khojas were distinct from the Shr'1s 
of the Ithna‘ashari school, since the plaintiffs had claimed adherence to Twelver 
Shrism.'? From 1907 onwards, the Aga Khan visited Europe every year, and 
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eventually established his chief places of residence there. Gradually, he came to 
know most of the royal families of Europe and that continent’s foremost political 
figures and artists. In 1908, he married Mlle Theresa Magliano (d. 1926) in Cairo. 
She bore him Aly Khan, the first of Aga Khan II’s two surviving sons, in 1911 in 
Turin, her native city. 

Meanwhile, the Aga Khan had increasingly concerned himself with the affairs 
of the Muslim community of India, beyond the immediate interests of his own 
followers. As a result, he gained much popularity amongst the Indian Muslims 
and their spokesmen. He participated actively in the first All-India Muslim Edu- 
cational Conference, held at Bombay in 1903, and became the president of the 
second one, held at Delhi the following year. In 1906, he headed the Muslim 
delegation that met Lord Minto at Simla, asking the Viceroy to regard the Indian 
Muslims not as a minority but as a nation within a nation whose members 
deserved adequate representation on both local and legislative councils of the 
land. In 1907, he joined in the founding of the All-India Muslim League, and 
served as the permanent president of that body until he resigned from the posi- 
tion in 1912. Aga Khan III campaigned most energetically for various educational 
projects, for Khojas and other Indian Muslims. He played a leading part in the 
elevation of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh to university 
status, a measure that came about in 1912.'”* In the same year, King George V, 
who had gone to India for his coronation durbar, bestowed upon the Aga Khan 
the highest decoration that could be given to any Indian subject of the British 
Empire, making him a Knight Grand Commander of the Star of India (G.C.S.I.). 
In 1914, the Nizārī imam paid his second visit to Burma and advised his followers 
there to adopt measures, such as giving up their Indo-Muslim names and habits, 
that would facilitate their socio-cultural assimilation in that country.'” In later 
years, he recommended similar assimilatory measures to his followers in other 
parts of the world, a policy designed to reduce the local difficulties of the Nizaris 
who lived as religious minorities in many countries. 

On the outbreak of World War I, Aga Khan III went to Europe and offered 
his services to the British government, also urging his followers to aid the British 
authorities in their territories. For his valuable services, the Aga Khan was 
accorded in 1916 the status of a first-class ruling prince of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, although unlike other native rulers of India he did not possess a territorial 
principality. In the same year, the Aga Khan lost a cousin in the pursuit of his 
pro-British policies during the war. He had despatched Aga Farrukh Shah, the 
son of Aga Akbar Shah (d. 1322/1904), on a pro-Allies political mission to the 
tribesmen and the Nizaris of Kirman, where he was murdered at the instigation 
of German agents.'”° In 1917, the German agents evidently made an unsuccessful 
attempt on the life of the Aga Khan himself in Switzerland. Suffering from an 
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illness that prevented him from undertaking any political activity, the Aga Khan 
remained in Switzerland for three years until 1919, during which time he wrote 
a book setting forth his views on the future of India. 7 

Fora decade after World War I, Aga Khan III stayed away from the international 
and Indian political scenes, devoting his time mainly to the affairs of his Nizari 
followers. Having established permanent homes in Switzerland and on the French 
Riviera, he now visited India every year. He also acquired international fame for 
owning, breeding and racing horses. In 1928 he presided over the All-India 
Muslim Conference held at Delhi, which was to formulate Muslim views on 
how independence should evolve for India. Under his guidance, the assembly 
demanded guaranteed rights for Indian Muslims in the framework ofa federal and 
self-governing India.'”* In 1930, he led the Muslim delegation to the first Round 
Table Conference that was convened in London to consider the future of India. 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah, who came from a Khoja family and later became the 
founder of the state of Pakistan, was amongst the other members of this Muslim 
delegation. In the course of the second Round Table Conference, held in London 
in 1931, Aga Khan III had lengthy discussion sessions with Mahatma Gandhi 
who was then the sole representative of the Congress Party. These conferences, 
lasting until 1934, marked the climax of the Aga Khan's involvement in Indian 
politics. Soon afterwards, at the insistence of his Indian followers, he approached 
the government of India and asked to be given a territorial state, like other ruling 
princes of the land. This petition was, however, rejected. ? Meanwhile, the Aga 
Khan had served, since 1932, as India's delegate at the Disarmament Conference 
and at successive sessions of the Assembly of the League of Nations in Geneva. 
Aga Khan III's involvement in international affairs culminated in his election in 
1937 as president of the League of Nations for a session. ^? 

In 1929, the Aga Khan had married his third wife, Mlle Andrée Carron (1898— 
1976), who bore his second son Sadr al-Din (1933-2003). In 1935, he celebrated 
the golden jubilee of his imamate in Bombay and Nairobi. By then, Aga Khan III 
had been the imam of the Nizaris for half a century and the celebrations culmi- 
nated in his being weighed against gold. In 1936, his son Aly Khan married Mrs 
Loel Guinness, formerly the Hon. Joan Yarde-Buller (1908-1997), a daughter of 
Lord Churston. On 13 December 1936, she bore the first of Aly Khan's two sons, 
Karim, who was to succeed his grandfather in the imamate. 

The outbreak of World War II found the Aga Khan in Switzerland, where he 
once again urged his followers everywhere to support the British cause in the war. 
The Aga Khan spent the war years in Geneva, where he divorced his third wife 
in 1943. In the following year, he married his fourth and last wife, Mlle Yvette 
Labrousse (1906—2000), who became known as the Begum Aga Khan as well as 
Mata Salamat. The diamond jubilee of the Aga Khan’s imamate was celebrated, 
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with a year’s delay, in Bombay in 1946, when he was weighed against diamonds 
rented by the community for the occasion. A few months later, these celebrations 
were repeated in Dar es Salaam. The platinum jubilee celebrations, marking the 
seventieth anniversary of Aga Khan III’s imamate, were held during 1954—1955 in 
Karachi and elsewhere. These jubilee celebrations reflected the deep devotion of 
the Nizaris to their present (hadir) imam, to whom they refer as Mawlana Hadir 
Imam (Mawlana Hazar Imam). A few years earlier, in 1951, Aga Khan III had 
paid his first and only visit to Persia, his ancestral land, and was warmly received 
at Mahallat by thousands of his Persian followers. 

During his long imamate, Aga Khan III devoted much of his time and finan- 
cial resources to consolidating and organizing the Nizari community, especially 
in South Asia and East Africa. He was particularly concerned with introducing 
socio-economic reforms that would transform his Shri Muslim followers into a 
modern, self-sufficient community with high standards of education and welfare. 
The successful attainment of these objectives, however, required an appropriate 
administrative organization, over and beyond the existing traditional structure of 
the Nizari community. Through such an organization the imam could implement 
his reform policies and modernize the Nizari community without destroying its 
traditions and identity. The development of a new communal organization thus 
became one of Aga Khan III's major tasks. The court decisions in Bombay had 
already laid the foundations in British India for the imam’s institutional and 
administrative reforms. They had delineated the Nizàri Khojas from those Kho- 
jas who preferred to be Sunnis or Ithna'asharis, while clarifying the status of the 
Aga Khan with respect to his followers and to all the communal property. At 
the same time, the deep devotion of the Nizārī Khojas to their imam permit- 
ted them to readily accept his reform policies. On the basis of such assets and 
the existing jama'at structure of the community, and enjoying the support of 
the British government of India, Aga Khan III developed an elaborate admin- 
istrative system of councils for the Nizaris of the Indian subcontinent and East 
Africa. The powers, functions and compositions of different categories of coun- 
cils were in due course specified in written constitutions for the Nizari Isma'ilis 
of those regions, designated officially as the Shia Imami Ismailis. Similar consti- 
tutions were promulgated for the councils and jama'ats of India and East Africa, 
and when India was partitioned in 1947 a separate but still similar constitution 
and council system was developed for Pakistan. The workings of the Isma'ili 
administrative system of councils can perhaps be best shown in the case of the 
community in East Africa, where the Nizari Khojas have been scattered through 
the independent states of Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania, formerly representing 
three colonial territories.'?! Furthermore, East Africa provides a suitable case 
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study for evaluating the achievements of the Nizārīs against the conditions of 
other Asian communities settled in the region. 

The Nizari Khojas had been active as traders between western India and East 
Africa at least since the seventeenth century, and they began to settle perma- 
nently in the region during the earliest decades of the nineteenth century. The 
early Nizari Khoja immigrants came mainly from Cutch, Kathiawar, Strat and 
Bombay, located in western India, and they originally settled on the island of 
Zanzibar. By 1820, a small community of Nizari Khojas had become established 
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in Zanzibar. They built a jama‘at-khana on the island and the jama'at's affairs 
were administered by two local functionaries, a mukhi and his assistant, a kama- 
dia. This traditional pattern of local organization and administration, brought 
over from India, was in due course adopted by other Nizari settlements in East 
Africa. Asin the case of the Isma‘ili Bohras and other Asian immigrants, the Nizari 
Khojas went to East Africa in large numbers after 1840, when Sultan Sayyid Sa‘id 
of ‘Uman transferred his capital from Muscat to Zanzibar. Sultan Sa'1d, who was 
interested in the economic conditions of his dominions, encouraged the immi- 
gration of Asian traders to Zanzibar. The settlement of Nizari Khojas and other 
Indian sectaries in Zanzibar increased significantly between 1840 and the 1870s. 
This period of economic prosperity and trading opportunities in Zanzibar also 
witnessed improved travelling facilities between India and East Africa. At the 
same time, severe droughts and famines in Gujarat induced many Khoja farmers 
there to join the caravans of the Khoja traders immigrating to East Africa. By the 
end of the nineteenth century, when the interior of East Africa was becoming 
more accessible through the construction of roads and railways, an increasing 
number of Nizari trading establishments moved from Zanzibar to the mainland. 
Later, the Nizari Khoja immigrants came to be found even in more remote rural 
areas of the East African mainland. By World War I, Nizari jama'ats of Indian 
origins existed in many parts of East Africa, while the bulk of the Nizārī set- 
tlers were concentrated in the region's growing urban areas, including Zanzibar, 
Mombasa, Dar es Salaam, Nairobi, Kampala and Tanga. 

Aga Khan III first visited his East African followers in 1899. By that time, the 
Nizaris of Zanzibar had come to experience their own internal conflicts, like the 
Khojas of Bombay a few decades earlier. The conflicts centred around the same 
issues that had brought about the Bombay High Court’s judgement of 1866. Some 
of the dissident East African Nizaris, who raised questions regarding the imam’s 
claims and privileges, seceded from the community during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. The seceders mainly joined the Ithna‘ashari Khojas of 
Zanzibar, who were the least organized group amongst the Asian immigrants 
to East Africa.'** The imam’s visit did not end the rift in the community and 
defections continued for a while longer. It was under such circumstances that on 
the occasion of his second visit to the region in 1905 the Aga Khan issued a set of 
written rules and regulations that in effect comprised the first constitution of the 
East African Nizàri community. This constitution foresaw a new administrative 
organization in the form of a hierarchy of councils, and it also established rules 
for governing the personal relations in the community, especially with respect 
to marriage, divorce and inheritance. Around the same time, the first Isma‘ili 
council was established in Zanzibar, then the seat of the East African Nizari 
community, with the local mukhi acting as its president. This council not only 
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took over the administration ofthelocal jamā 'at-khāna and defended its interests 
against the dissenters, but also supervised the affairs of the Khoja communities 
of the mainland. These steps began the Aga Khan's continuing programme for 
reorganizing and modernizing the Nizārī community of East Africa. 

By the early 1920s, new centres of economic activity had appeared on mainland 
East Africa, where the Nizari Khojas had gradually moved with the Aga Khan’s 
encouragement. Having lost its importance as the main commercial centre of 
the region, Zanzibar had now also ceased to be the seat of the East African 
Nizari community. Accordingly, the widely scattered Nizari congregations of the 
mainland had to be provided with appropriate administrative organizations of 
their own. It was in recognition of these changed realities that Aga Khan III 
revised the first constitution in 1926, instituting separate central councils in 
the three territories of Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. The members of these 
councils were carefully selected by the imam, who personally supervised much 
of their operations. The original council in Zanzibar continued for some time to 
coordinate the activities of the Territorial Councils in matters of common interest. 
These central functions were later delegated to a Supreme Council, separate 
from the council in Zanzibar. Subordinate committees with responsibilities in 
particular fields such as education, welfare and health came to be attached to each 
Territorial Council. During the final three decades of Aga Khan III’s imamate, the 
hierarchical system of councils, with its subsidiary bodies, was further developed 
on the basis of periodical revisions of the constitution for the East African Nizari 
councils and jama ‘ats, occurring in 1937, 1946 and 1954 respectively. By the mid- 
1950s, the East African followers of the Aga Khan numbered to around 50,000, 
with almost one half of the total residing in Tanganyika.'** 

All of the Isma‘ili constitutions, including those pertaining to the Indian sub- 
continent, revolved around the person of the Aga Khan as the imam, who acted as 
the religious and administrative head of the community. He was the sole person 
who could change or revise the constitutions. After the earliest challenges to his 
status, Aga Khan III’s leadership was accepted unquestioningly by his followers. 
He remained in direct contact with many Nizaris in different lands and guided 
the community frequently through his firmans (farmans) — written directives 
read in the local jama'at-khanas. Serving as another communal mechanism for 
introducing reforms, the firmans of the Aga Khan guided the Nizaris in specific 
directions, and also the community generally in terms of religious practices and 
social relations.'** Aga Khan III's modernization policies may indeed be traced 
through his firmans and speeches on spiritual matters, education, social welfare 
and female emancipation, and on matters related to religious tolerance, personal 
conduct and cooperative economic enterprises. In particular, the education of 
Ismā'īlīs, both male and female at different levels, and their health standards, as 
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well as the participation of women in communal affairs, received high priority 
in the imams reforms.!** Numerous firmans dealt with the abolition of the veil 
(pardah or chādur), hitherto worn by Nizārī women, like other women in many 
parts of the Muslim world, and the active participation of the Nizārī women in 
communal affairs. 

In his reforms, Aga Khan III drew on the court decisions in Bombay, which had 
set his Khoja followers apart from those Khojas who preferred to join the Sunni 
or Twelver Shri communities. At the same time, those decisions had clarified the 
Nizari Isma'ili imam's status in respect to his followers, and communal properties 
and revenues. The deep devotion of the Nizaris to their imam made all of Aga 
Khan III’s reforms and modernization policies readily acceptable to his followers, 
even when changes in religious rituals were at stake. The figure of the imam, as 
the religious and administrative head of the community, was indeed central to 
all the Isma‘ili constitutions and reforms. 

Aga Khan III increasingly utilized the offerings submitted to him, including the 
tithes and the funds collected at the jubilee celebrations, for the implementation 
of socio-economic policies and projects that would benefit his followers. At the 
same time, he created a number of financial institutions which acted as vehicles 
for the realization of his multi-purpose programmes. In East Africa, he founded 
an insurance company in 1935, and an investment trust company in 1946. The 
latter body and its subsidiaries provided loans, at low rates of interest, to Nizari 
traders and cooperative organizations and to those needing financial assistance 
for building their own houses. Around the same time, the Aga Khan became one 
of the founding members of the East African Muslim Welfare Society, devoted 
to building schools and mosques for the indigenous Muslim communities of 
East Africa. The imam was deeply concerned with the housing problems of his 
followers and aimed to provide an adequate number of dwellings for the Nizari 
Khojas. For this purpose, he established a number of housing societies in the 
major Nizari centres of East Africa. He also paid special attention to the health 
and education standards of the community. Thus, he created and maintained 
a network of schools, vocational institutions, libraries, sports and recreational 
clubs, hospitals and dispensaries for the benefit of his followers in East Africa, 
India and Pakistan. Appropriate bodies were created within the system of councils 
to supervise the operations of these institutions, whose services were often made 
available also to non-Ismā'īlīs. 

By the early decades of the twentieth century, the non-Khoja Nizārī Ismā'īlīs 
of Syria, Persia, Afghanistan and Central Asia had, by and large, lost their earlier 
prominence. These Nizari communities, engaged mainly in agricultural activities, 
had been traditionally led by their hereditary dynasties of pirs, amirs or mirs. In 
Syria, as noted, the community had mainly acknowledged the Muhammad-Shahi 
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(Mu’mini) line of imams until the latter part of the nineteenth century.'*° The 
Syrian Nizaris remained loyal subjects of the Mamluks and their Ottoman succes- 
sors, to whom they paid a special tax. The Nizaris had recurrent military conflicts 
with their neighbours in Syria, especially with the numerically stronger Nusayris 
(‘Alawis) who repeatedly occupied their fortresses and destroyed their religious 
literature. A number of such clashes took place between the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the opening decades of the nineteenth century. Intense 
rivalries between the two ruling Nizari families centred at Masyaf and Qadmts 
further weakened the Nizari community of Syria. In 1808, the Nusayris succeeded 
by trickery in murdering Mustafa Mulhim, the Nizari amir of Masyaf, and seized 
his fortress. Thereupon, Shaykh Sulayman b. Haydar, the senior dā'ī at Masyāf, 
left the locality with many Nizaris to settle in Hims, Hama and elsewhere. As in 
other instances, the Nizaris later regained possession of Masyaf on the interces- 
sion of the Ottoman authorities. However, the Syrian Nizaris continued to be 
divided by rivalries between the amirs of Masyaf and Qadmis, and the whole 
community received a devastating blow in the 1830s from an Ottoman expedition 
led by Ibrahim Pasha, who caused much damage to Nizari castles and villages. 

By the 1840s, Isma‘il b. Muhammad, the Nizari amir of Qadmis, had succeeded 
in establishing his authority over the greater section of the Syrian community. 
He also managed to win the friendship of the Ottoman authorities in the time of 
Sultan "Abd al-Majīd I (1255—1277/1839—1861). Amīr Ismā'īl decided to gather 
his Nizārī co-religionists in Salamiyya, the town that had served as the central 
headquarters of the early Isma‘ili da‘wa. In 1843, he petitioned the Ottoman 
authorities to permit the Syrian Nizaris to restore Salamiyya, then in ruins, for 
their permanent settlement. The Ottomans granted the request, allowing Amir 
Isma‘il to gather the Syrian Nizaris from different localities and settle them in 
Salamiyya and in the nearby villages east of Hama. This initiated a new era in 
the modern history of the Syrian Nizārī community. In 1850, the Ottomans 
granted a further favour to the Nizaris of Salamiyya by exempting them from 
military service. Meanwhile, the Syrian Muhammad-Shahis had lost contact with 
their fortieth imam, Amir Muhammad al-Baqir. Since 1210/1796 they had not 
heard from this imam, who, like his predecessors, had been living in India. In 
1304/1887, the Syrian Muhammad-Shahi Nizaris sent a delegation to India to 
locate the descendants of Amir Muhammad al-Bagqir, who was thought to have 
gone into concealment. The delegation failed in its search, and soon afterwards 
the majority of the Syrian Muhammad-Shahi Nizaris transferred their allegiance 
to the Qasim-Shahi line, then represented by Aga Khan III, who had earlier 
assumed the imamate in Bombay. A minority remained loyal to the Muhammad- 
Shahi (Mu’mini) line of imams, even though that line had apparently become 
discontinued. 
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The Syrian Muhammad-Shahis, who like the bulk of that country’s Qasim- 
Shahis are mainly engaged in agriculture, have not prospered in their difficult 
mountainous terrain west of Hama. Lacking proper leadership and organiza- 
tion, they also suffered from further clashes with the Nusayris. The last Nusayri 
attacks on the Syrian Muhammad-Shahis occurred during 1919-1920, when 
Qadmis was briefly taken and much damage was caused to the community. At 
present some 15,000 Muhammad-Shahis, locally known as the Ja'fariyya, live 
in Masyaf, Qadmüs and a few surrounding villages. They are evidently the sole 
surviving members of the Muhammad-Shahi Nizari subgroup. By contrast the 
Syrian Qasim-Shahis have enjoyed a rising standard of living. Their agricultural 
activities have yielded better results in the plains around Salamiyya and they have 
also benefited from better leadership and greater access to educational services. 
Aga Khan III built several schools in Salamiyya and elsewhere, including an agri- 
cultural institution, for his Syrian followers, whom he visited in 1951. He also 
despatched religious instructors there from Africa. Today, the Nizàri adherents 
of the Aga Khan in Syria, numbering to around 80,000, live in Salamiyya and its 
surrounding villages. 

When Agha Khan I left Persia permanently in 1257/1841, the Persian Nizaris 
were left without effective leadership, as the bulk of the senior leaders of the com- 
munity also migrated with their imam. More significantly, the Persian Nizaris 
were now deprived, for the first time in almost seven centuries, of direct access 
to their imam. Under these circumstances, the different Nizari communities of 
Khurasan, Kirman and elsewhere in the country, separated from one another by 
relatively long distances, became highly disorganized, each community develop- 
ing autonomously on the basis of its own resources and local initiative. Deprived 
of the guidance and protection of the Nizari imam, who had clashed with the 
Qajar regime prior to establishing his permanent seat in Bombay, the scattered 
Nizari communities of Persia were also subjected to periodic persecutions at 
the hands of their hostile neighbours, who were often manipulated by the local 
officials and the powerful Twelver ‘ulama’. The Persian Nizaris were now increas- 
ingly dissimulating under the guise of Twelver Shrism, Persia’s official religion. 
It was only during the first quarter of the twentieth century that the Nizaris 
of Persia began to experience some stability and improvement in their overall 
situation. *” 

According to the oral traditions of the Persian Nizārīs, Āghā Khān I made 
certain provisional arrangements for the administration of the affairs of his Per- 
sian followers a few years after his migration to India. A certain Mirza Hasan, 
whose family had served the imams, was apparently made responsible for col- 
lecting the religious dues and managing the community in Persia for a period 
of forty years. The seat of Mirza Hasan’s family was in Sidih, a village located 
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between Oā'in and Bīrjand in southern Khurāsān, the region formerly known 
as Quhistan. Mirza Hasan's ancestor, Mirza Husayn b. Ya/qüb Shah Qa'ini, who 
is named in the Nizàri traditions as the dà of Ouhistān, composed numerous 
religious poems. 5? Mirza Hasan died around 1305/1887, and his privileged posi- 
tion in the community was inherited by his son Murad Mirza, who had his own 
rebellious ideas regarding the affairs of the Persian Nizaris. 

From early on, Murad Mirza seems to have aimed at completely severing the 
ties between the Persian Nizaris and their new imam, Aga Khan III. He was par- 
ticularly encouraged in his designs by the fact that the bulk of the Nizaris of 
Persia had lost direct contact with their imam, whose place of residence was then 
unknown to most of them. Murad Mirza soon began to lead the community, 
especially in Khurasan where the majority of the Qasim-Shahi Nizaris were con- 
centrated, in an autonomous fashion, refusing to remit the tithes to the imam 
in Bombay. He evidently claimed the rank of hujja for himself, and accorded a 
greater significance to this position than had been expressed on the subject by 
even Khayrkhwah. Murad Mirza asserted that now only the hujja was authorized 
to have access to the imam, and that it was beyond the station of the ordinary 
Nizàris to know the imam or even his whereabouts. The hujja was, therefore, 
to receive absolute obedience from the community. Murad Mirza, who actually 
prevented the Nizaris of Khurasan from visiting the imam in India, became duly 
informed of the conflicts within Aga Khan III’s family, which led to the Hajji 
Bibi Case being brought before the Bombay High Court in 1908. Murad Mirza 
sided with Hajji Bibi, Aga Khan IIT's cousin. Soon, he went further and claimed 
that the rightful imam of the time was Hajji Bibi’s son Samad Shah, whose father 
Müchül Shah (d. 1321/1903) was a grandson of Agha Khan I. A faction of the 
Persian Nizari community, especially in southern Khurasan, accepted Murad 
Mirza’s claims and acknowledged Samad Shah as their imam. They split off from 
the Qasim-Shahi Nizaris and later became generally known as Murad Mirza’is. 
Samad Shah spent twenty years in the armed forces of British India, and served 
with the British army in ‘Iraq during World War I. It was around that time that he 
visited the Murād Mīrzā'īs of Sidih, and on leaving Persia he promised to return. 
Murad Mirza died after 1925, and subsequently his son, Hasan “Ali Mirza, and 
then the latter’s daughter Bibi Tal‘at Muradi led the surviving Murad Mirza’is of 
Sidih and a few other villages in southern Khurasan. It is not clear whether Samad 
Shah himself ever claimed the imamate. At any rate, he seems to have eventually 
reconciled his differences with Aga Khan III, as the latter sent Samad Shah on at 
least one mission to Hunza in the 1920s. When Samad Shah died without a son 
around World War II, most of the Murad Mirza’is embraced Twelver Shi‘ism, 
while a small number around Sidih refused to accept his death and began to await 
his reappearance. 
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In the meantime, Aga Khan III had endeavoured to establish his own control 
over his followers in Persia. He eventually succeeded in asserting his authority 
over the Persian Nizari community through the efforts of Muhammad b. Zayn al- 
‘Abidin b. Karbala’i Da’td Khurasani, better known as Fida’i Khurasani, who was 
the most learned Persian Nizari of the time. Born around 1266/1850 in the Isma‘ili 
village of Dizbad, between Mashhad and Nishapur, Fida’1, a descendant of Khaki 
Khurasani, studied the religious sciences at the Baqiriyya Madrasa in Mashhad.'* 
Fida’i travelled to Bombay three times for the didar of the imam during 1313- 
1324/1896—1906. In 1321/1903, the imam gave Fidā'ī a firman, appointing him 
as the mu'allim or teacher in charge of the religious affairs of the Persian Nizari 
community. At the same time, Aga Khan III made a certain Muhammad Husayn 
Mahmüdiresponsible forthe community's dealings with the Persian government, 
and instructed his Persian followers to stop paying their tithes to Murad Mirza. 
Henceforth, Fida’i frequently visited the various Nizari groups in Persia, guiding 
them in religious matters and winning their renewed allegiance to Aga Khan 
III. It was also at the Aga Khan’s suggestion that Fida’i composed his history of 
Ismā'īlism, the Hidayat al-mu’minin (Guiding the Faithful). 

Around 1910, in line with the directives issued to the Oāsim-Shāhī Nizārīs of 
other countries, Aga Khan III began to introduce certain changes in the religious 
practices and rituals of his Persian followers. The Persian Nizaris had hitherto 
observed their religious rituals mainly in the fashion of, and in company with, the 
Twelver Shr'is, perhaps for the sake of taqiyya. But now they were requested to set 
themselves apart from the Twelvers, reaffirming their own identity as a separate 
religious community like the Nizari Khojas. For instance, they now recited the 
entire list of the Nizārī imams recognized by the Oāsim-Shāhīs at the end of 
their daily prayers. They were also discouraged from joining the Twelvers at their 
mosques or on special occasions, and from participating in the Shī ī mourning 
rituals of Muharram because the Nizārīs had a living and present (mawjūd va 
hādir) imam and did not need to commemorate any of their dead imams. Indeed, 
they were now required to observe only those religious prescriptions that were 
directly endorsed or issued by their living imam. The Aga Khan did however 
ask his followers to be aware of the true, batini, significance of the rituals, and 
emphasized that all Muslims essentially shared the same basic pillars of Islam 
irrespective of their sectarian persuasions.'”° 

In the meantime, Murad Mirza had not remained idle. Taking advantage of 
the breakdown of the Persian government's central authority during the years of 
the Constitutional Revolution, lasting throughout the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century, and capitalizing on the enmity of the Twelver *ulama' towards the 
Ismā'īlīs, Murād Mīrzā incessantly intrigued against the followers of the Aga 
Khan. Fidā'īs house in Dizbād was pillaged when he was on missionary work 
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in Oā'in and elsewhere. Later, a Twelver cleric; Muhammad Bàgir, collected a 
mob and attacked Dizbad to capture the Khurasani Nizari leaders who were sup- 
porting the Aga Khan. Fida'i himself was in southern Khurasan at the time but 
his brother, Mulla Hasan, and a few others were seized and taken to Darrüd, a 
village near Nishapür. Subsequently, the captured Nizaris, refusing to curse their 
imam publicly, were sentenced to death by a group of local Twelver mullas. In 
1327/1909, two of the Nizārī prisoners were actually executed in Darrüd. The 
Aga Khan prevented further persecution of his Khurasani followers through the 
intervention of the British Consul at Mashhad. Fida’i died in 1342/1923, and 
was succeeded as the mu‘allim of the Nizaris by Sayyid Sulayman Badakhshani, 
another senior Nizari leader from Dizbad. By that time, Aga Khan III had estab- 
lished his control over the Persian Nizaris, who had clearly set themselves apart 
from the country's Twelver Shr'is as well as the Murad Mirza’is, who observed all 
their religious rituals in the manner of the Ithnā'asharīs. 

By the 1930s, Aga Khan III began to concern himself with the socio-economic 
conditions of his followers in Persia, especially with the Khurasani Nizaris, who 
comprised the bulk ofthe community and possessed adequate local initiative and 
resources for implementing the imam's modernization policies. As instructed by 
their imam, the Nizaris launched a programme of building a school in every 
Isma'ili village in Khurasan. The first school, constructed in 1932 in Dizbād, 
was named after Nasir-i Khusraw, who is particularly revered by the Nizaris 
of Khurāsān. Later, Dizbad became the first village in Khurasan to have also a 
secondary school. The schools were built with local funds under the supervision 
of the trusted members of each village. Aga Khan III had permitted his followers 
to set aside 80 per cent of their tithes for this purpose and only the remaining 
20 per cent was to be sent to the imam. The Nizaris were also encouraged to 
form special groups for undertaking communal ventures, including agricultural 
extension projects. Soon, the Isma'ili villages of Khurasan attained high rates of 
literacy, with a growing number of the province’s Isma‘ili students attending the 
institutions of higher learning in Mashhad and Tehran. Many educated Khurasani 
Nizaris gradually settled in those cities, mainly as teachers and civil servants, thus 
changing the traditionally rural structure of the Persian Nizari community. Aga 
Khan III was pleased by the progress made by his Persian followers when he 
visited them in 1951.'?! 

The Nizaris of Persia, as elsewhere, have traditionally been organized in terms 
of jama‘ats, often representing the Nizari inhabitants of single villages. Each 
jama‘at has its own mukhi, acting usually as the chief religious headman of the 
village, and kamadia, the treasurer responsible for keeping record of the tithes. 
These functionaries are normally elected by the members of the local jama'at, 
but the imam’s endorsement is sometimes required. There are no reliable figures 
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on the size of the Nizari population of Iran. At present, there are probably about 
20,000—30,000 Nizārīs living in various towns and rural areas of Iran, with nearly 
half of the total concentrated in the province of Khurasan. The Khurasani Nizaris 
are located mainly in the southern part of the province, in the towns of Qa’in, 
Birjand and a few surrounding villages like Khushk, Mu’minabad, Nasrabad 
and Mazdab. In northern Khurasan, aside from some 1500 persons engaged in 
urban employment in Mashhad, the Nizaris are to be found in Nīshāpūr, Turbat-i 
Haydariya and a few smaller towns as well as in Dizbad (Dizbad), Qasimabad, 
Shah Taqi and other villages. Most of the Nizaris of northern Khurasan have 
maintained houses in Dizbad, their ancestral home, where the remains of some 
old Isma‘ili fortresses are still preserved. 

The Khurāsānī Nizaris, joined by their co-religionists from other parts of the 
country, participate in the pilgrimage ceremonies of Naw-hisar held annually at 
the end of summer in Dizbad. In 1985, when the author visited Dizbad on the 
occasion of that year’s Naw-hisar ceremonies, some 3000 Nizaris had gathered 
there. The ceremonies included recitation of poems by mystic poets of Persia. 
After Khurasan, the largest number of Persian Nizaris are to be found in the 
country’s central province, especially in Tehran where a jama‘at-khana has been 
established, and in some nine villages around Mahallat. Smaller numbers reside 
in the province of Kirman, mainly in the towns of Kirman, Sirjan and Shahr-i 
Babak and their surrounding villages, as well as in Yazd. In the largest Isma'ili 
villages of Iran, like Khushk and Dizbad, the Nizaris have friendly relations with 
the Twelver Shr'is wholive amongst them and are often related to them — reflecting 
taqiyya practices and assimilation into the dominant religious community of the 
region. 

Not much is available on the modern histories of the Nizārī Ismā'īlī com- 
munities of Afghanistan and Central Asia as well as those smaller communities 
located in the northern areas of Pakistan and in Yarkand and Kashghar, in the 
Tashkorghan region of China. The Isma‘ilis of these mountainous regions, living 
in the midst of the Pamirs, the Hindu Kush and the Karakorum ranges, have 
been historically isolated from other Isma'ili communities in South Asia and 
elsewhere. Until more recent times, they were also deprived of regular contact 
with their imam or his appointed representatives. Consequently, the Isma‘ilis of 
Central Asia and surrounding areas developed rather autonomously under the 
religious leadership of their local khalifas, more learned members of their com- 
munity who also officiated at religious ceremonies. These Isma‘ilis, concentrated 
in Badakhshan, now divided between Afghanistan and Tajikistan, elaborated an 
indigenous literary tradition, centred on the writings of the highly revered Nasir-i 
Khusraw, as well as certain local rituals such as the Chiragh-rawshan rite for the 
dead and madahs or religious poems in praise of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib.'”* Most extant 
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Nizārī Ismā'īlī literature has been secretly preservedin numerous private holdings 
in Badakhshan, where Tajik Perstan and a number of local dialects are spoken. 

The Nizari Isma‘ilis of Badakhshan account for the bulk of the Isma'ilis of 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. In the course ofthe nineteenth century, the north- 
ern portion of Badakhshan was annexed to various Central Asian Khanates, but 
the greater part of that region came under the increasing control of imperial 
Russia, with the British extending their hegemony over Badakhshan proper in 
the Afghan territories. These political realities were officially acknowledged in 
1895 when an Anglo-Russian boundary commission handed the region on the 
right bank of the Panj, a major upper headwater of Āmū Daryā (Oxus), to the 
Khanate of Bukhara, then controlled by Russians, while designating the left bank 
as Afghan territory, with Faydabad as its chief town. Aga Khan III found it difficult 
to establish direct contact with his followers in Badakhshan, and the difficulties 
were greatly aggravated by the incorporation of Central Asia into the Soviet 
Union. Aga Khan IIT's last contact with his Central Asian followers was probably 
in 1923 through Pir Sabz ‘Ali (d. 1938), a Nizari Khoja dignitary, despatched 
there as his emissary.' ^? In 1925, the Soviet government created the Autonomous 
Region of Gorno-Badakhshan, with its capital at Khorog, as a province of the 
Socialist Soviet Republic of Tajikistan. Until the dissolution of the Soviet Union 
in 1991, the Ismā'īlīs of Tajikistan were completely cut off from their imam, and 
they were not permitted to practise their faith due to the anti-religious policies 
of the Soviet regime. 

In some areas now situated in northern Pakistan, such as Chitral and Gilgit, 
there have been small Isma'ili communities, probably dating from the Anjudan 
period. In Hunza, too, now with 50,000 persons accounting for the largest Nizari 
Isma‘ili community of northern Pakistan, Isma‘ilism seems to have originally 
spread at the same time. But the people of Hunza evidently reverted to Twelver 
Shrism sometime before the 13th/19th century. Nizārī Ismā'īlism was reintro- 
duced to Hunza during the early decades of the nineteenth century by dā Ts sent 
from neighbouring Badakhshan.'** Hunza was ruled independently for several 
centuries by a family of mīrs who had their seat in Baltit (now Karīmābād), until 
1974 when the region became part of the federal state of Pakistan. Salīm Khān 
(d. 1239/1823) was the first mir of Hunza to convert to Nizārī Ismā'īlism. Later, in 
the reign of his son and successor Mīr Ghazanfar, the entire population of Hunza 
was converted by da‘is coming from Badakhshan, who also trained the local 
khalifas to instruct the converts in Isma‘ili doctrines. Henceforth, the Isma‘ilis 
of Hunza referred to themselves as Mawla’is, because they were followers of the 
Nizari Isma'ili imam who was addressed as Mawla. Hunza, along with Nagir, 
Chitral and other adjoining districts, was annexed to British India in 1891. 
Subsequently, Aga Khan III established close relations with Mir Safdar Khan 
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(1886—1931) and his successors.!”” The Aga Khan’s emissary Pir Sabz ‘Ali also 
visited Hunza, where he set up jamā*at-khānasin 1923. The Nizaris of Hunza have 
a selection of the Ismā'īlī texts preserved by their co-religionists in Badakhshan, 
and participate in more or less similar religious rituals. Small Nizari communities 
exist also in Yarkand and Kashghar, in Sinkiang (Xinjiang) province of China, 
about whose history no specific details are available. Ethnically defined as Tajiks 
and speaking Pamiri languages, the Isma‘ilis of China have not been permitted 
by their Communist regime to communicate with the outside world. 

Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, Aga Khan III, died at his villa in Versoix, near 
Geneva, in Dhu'l-Hijja 1376/July 1957. He had led the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs as their 
forty-eighth imam for seventy-two years, perhaps longer than any of his pre- 
decessors. He was subsequently buried in a permanent mausoleum at Aswan, 
overlooking the Nile in Egypt, the seat of the Fatimid caliph-imams. As a spiri- 
tual leader and Muslim reformer, Aga Khan III responded to the challenges of a 
rapidly changing world and made it possible for his followers in different coun- 
tries to live in the twentieth century as a progressive community with a distinct 
Islamic identity. 


Aga Khan IV's imamate 


In accordance with Aga Khan III’s last will and testament, made in 1955, his 
grandson Karim succeeded to the imamate as the forty-ninth Mawlana Hazar 
Imam of the Nizari Isma'ilis. ^^ Aga Khan III had explained in his last will that 
due to the changed conditions of the world, it would be in the best interest of the 
Nizari community that their next imam be a young man brought up and educated 
during recent years. Consequently, he designated his grandson Karim as his suc- 
cessor, in preference to both his own sons. It may be added that Aly Khan, the elder 
of Aga Khan III's two sons and Karim’s father (who led a controversial private life, 
and who later represented Pakistan at the United Nations), had been expected 
by many to succeed to the imamate. Shah Karim al-Husayni Aga Khan IV, 
generally designated in the western world as His Highness Prince Karim Aga 
Khan, was immediately acclaimed as the new imam in Switzerland in the pres- 
ence of the representatives of the Nizaris of Asia and Africa. In due course, all 
Nizari communities offered their bay‘a to their new imam. Aly Khan, who per- 
sonally did not question his father’s designation, lost his life in a car accident in 
1960 and he was buried in a permanent mausoleum at Salamiyya in 1972. 

Born in 1936 in Geneva, Aga Khan IV attended Le Rosey, the renowned board- 
ing school in Switzerland, for nine years before entering Harvard University. 
Upon his accession to the imamate at the age of twenty, Aga Khan IV interrupted 
his undergraduate studies at Harvard for one year to visit the various Nizari 
communities, during which time he was officially installed to the imamate in 
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a number of enthronement (takht-nishīnī) ceremonies held in Dar es Salaam, 
Nairobi, Kampala, Karachi and Bombay. He completed his final year of studies 
at Harvard during 1958—1959, receiving a B.A. degree in Islamic history, and 
thereafter concerned himself with his duties as the imam of the Nizārī Ismā'īlī 
Muslims of many lands. 

Aga Khan IV has continued and substantially extended the modernization 
policies of his grandfather, also developing a multitude of new programmes and 
institutions of his own for the benefit of his community. At the same time, he 
has concerned himself with a variety of social, developmental and cultural issues 
which are of wider interest to Muslims and the Third World countries. By 2007, 
coinciding with the Golden Jubilee of his imamate, Aga Khan IV had established 
an impressive record of achievement not only as the Isma‘ili imam but also as a 
Muslim leader deeply aware of the demands and challenges of modernity, and 
dedicated to promoting a better understanding of Islamic civilization with its 
diversity of expressions and interpretations. 

Aga Khan IV has closely supervised the spiritual and secular affairs of his 
community. He regularly visits his followers in different parts of Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa, Europe and North America, and guides them through his firmans. 
He has maintained the elaborate council system of communal administration 
developed by his grandfather, also extending it to new territories in Europe, 
the United States and Canada, in recognition of the large-scale emigration of 
his followers from East Africa and South Asia to the West since the 1970s. The 
largest communities of such Nizari expatriates have now come to be concentrated 
in Toronto, Vancouver, London, Atlanta and a few other American cities. 

Sultan Muhammad Shah Aga Khan III, as we have seen, issued separate con- 
stitutions for his Khoja followers in East Africa, India and Pakistan, the last one 
appearing in 1954. Aga Khan IV issued a new constitution in 1962 for the East 


African Nizaris,!°’ 


which remained operative for twenty-five years. According to 
this constitution, the administrative hierarchy was headed, after the imam, by 
a Supreme Council for Africa, an interterritorial body that directed, supervised 
and coordinated the activities of the three Territorial Councils. The Supreme 
Council, with its changing headquarters in Nairobi and other major cities of East 
Africa, was also empowered to act as a judicial tribunal of the second degree, 
the highest judicial authority being the imam himself. Members of the Supreme 
Council were appointed by the imam, who accorded some representation to each 
of the three East African territories. Below the Supreme Council, there were the 
Territorial Councils in the states of Tanzania, Kenya and Uganda, each enjoying a 
great degree of local autonomy, the headquarters of these councils being located 
in Dar es Salaam, Nairobi and Kampala, respectively. Before the formation of 
Tanzania in 1964, Zanzibar had its own Territorial Council, but subsequently the 
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24. His Highness Shāh Karīm al-Husaynī, Aga Khan IV 


island was placed under the jurisdiction ofthe Territorial Council for Tanzania. In 
each of the three East African states, there were a number of Provincial Councils 
charged with directing the affairs of the various districts and local jama‘ats under 
their jurisdiction. A number of auxiliary bodies, such as economic committees, 
welfare societies and women’s associations, operated under the supervision of 
the Provincial Councils. 

The constitution of 1962 was concerned, much more than its predecessors, 
with matters related to marriage, betrothal, dowry and compensation, divorce, 
restitution of conjugal rights, maintenance, guardianship, apostasy and marriage 
with non-Nizaris. These matters were covered in numerous articles which in 
effect represented the personal law of the community. The Isma'ili councils and 
their affiliated tribunals have frequently passed out decisions on such personal 
matters and the related disputes brought before them. At the same time, in each of 
the three states, Education and Health Administrations were established. These 
bodies, charged with providing services in their fields and supervising the relevant 
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institutions in each state, were ultimately under the direction of the imam himself. 
All councillors and other important officeholders were appointed by the imam 
for specific periods. The officeholders in the council system, comprised mainly 
of lawyers and other professional men, did not receive any salaries but were 
rewarded by receiving special blessings, titles, etc., from the imam. Aga Khan III 
instituted an elaborate system of titles, maintained by his successor, which now 
includes designations such as diwan, vazir, aitmadi, rai, and alijah, for the eligible 
members of the community. 

The Nizari community in East Africa has retained its traditional pattern of 
organization in terms of local jama'ats, each having a jama'at-khana where reli- 
gious and social ceremonies continue to be performed. At the jama'at level, the 
communal affairs are under the jurisdiction of a mukhi and a kamadia, who until 
1987 were selected for each jama'at-khana by the relevant Provincial Councils. 
These functionaries officiate on various occasions, such as marriage ceremonies, 
funeral rites and communal prayers on special occasions. They also collect the 
religious dues, including the dassondh and the memani, a voluntary offering to 
the imam. Religious matters of general interest to the community, including 
especially the religious education of the Nizaris themselves, are the responsibility 
of an Ismailia Association, now called the Ismaili Tariqah and Religious Edu- 
cation Board (ITREB), in each of the three East African states, which operate 
independently of the secular councils and are accountable directly to the imam. 
These bodies are also responsible for the publication and distribution of the 
religious literature of the Nizaris, notably the imams’ firmans and speeches. The 
official Nizari bodies, as well as mukhis and kamadias, do not conduct any pros- 
elytizing activities, though on rare occasions some native Africans and European 
residents of East Africa have embraced Ismā'īlism. There are, however, religious 
functionaries, comparable to the da‘is of the earlier times, active within most 
Nizari communities of today. The modern-day missionaries, usually called reli- 
gious teachers (mu ‘allims) and preachers (waezeen), perform the vital function of 
instructing the members of the community in their own faith and heritage. The 
elaborate administrative organization of the Nizari community in East Africa 
is essentially a carefully designed system of checks and balances. This system, 
together with its governing constitution, has safeguarded the absolute authority 
of the imam and the traditional jama‘at fabric of the community, while at the 
same time it has served to modernize the community and produce substantial 
socio-economic gains for the Aga Khan’s followers. The Nizari Khojas, indeed, 
emerged as the best organized and the most progressive of the Asian Muslim 
communities of East Africa. 

Council systems with affiliated central and subordinate bodies, similar to those 
existing in East Africa, have been developed also for the Nizari communities of 
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Pakistan and India.'”* Allowing for special local conditions, the organizations of 
the councils and jamā'ats of Pakistan and India are specified in written consti- 
tutions, which have been revised several times until the most recent constitution 
issued in 1986 for all the Nizārī jamā'ats of the world. According to the earlier 
constitutions, the Shia Imami Ismailis of Pakistan and India were organized hier- 
archically in a series of councils under the overall administrative and religious 
leadership of the present imam of the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs. As in the East African 
states, the general religious policies, the publication and distribution of reli- 
gious literatures and the supervision of the activities of the religious teachers in 
Pakistan and India were entrusted to Ismaili Tariqah and Religious Education 
Boards, with headquarters in Karachi and Bombay. Until the late 1970s, these 
entities, like those in East Africa, operated rather autonomously, especially in 
their publishing activities. Furthermore, in each country there developed a num- 
ber of central boards in charge of communal activities in the fields of edu- 
cation, health, social welfare, housing and economic planning. These boards, 
acting under the general supervision of the Federal Council in each coun- 
try, were responsible for the provision of the services in their respective fields 
of operation. In the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent too, the followers of the Aga 
Khans received substantial socio-economic benefits from various communal 
programmes. 

Anew chapter was initiated in the ‘constitutional’ history of the Nizaris in 1986, 
when their imam promulgated a universal document entitled “The Constitution 
of the Shia Imami Ismaili Muslims’ for all his followers throughout the world. 
The preamble of the new constitution, amended in 1998, affirms all the funda- 
mental Islamic beliefs and then clearly focuses on the doctrine of the imamate 
upheld by the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs, like other Shī ī Muslims.'” It also emphasizes the 
imams ta līm or teaching which guides his followers along the path of spiritual 
enlightenment and improved material life. The new constitution, indeed, stresses 
the all-important teaching and guiding role of the present imam of the Nizaris 
by affirming that by the virtue of his office and in accordance with the belief of 
his followers, the imam enjoys full authority of governance in respect to all the 
religious and communal matters of the Nizaris. 

The hierarchical administrative system of councils is somewhat simplified in 
the constitution of 1986, which envisages a uniform system of councils fora selec- 
tion of the Nizari territories in the world. Taking account of the fact that large 
numbers of Nizaris have immigrated during the last three decades to Europe and 
Americaas wellas to the Persian Gulf region, the latest constitution has established 
the council system for a number of these newly-founded Nizārī communities in 
addition to modifying the system for several communities in the traditional areas 
of the Nizārīs in Asia and Africa. The particular Nizārī communities having the 
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council system under the 1986 constitution and its amendment are located in 
seventeen territories, including India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Malaysia and Singa- 
pore, the United Arab Emirates, Syria, the Malagasy Republic, Kenya, Tanzania, 
Uganda, Iran, Afghanistan, France, Portugal, the United Kingdom, Canada and 
the United States. In each of these seventeen Nizari territories, a National Council 
directs and supervises the affairs of a network of Regional and Local Councils. 
At the discretion of the imam, the jurisdiction of each National Council may be 
extended to geographical areas where the Nizari jama‘ats do not yet have their 
own council system. 

The constitution of 1986 also envisages a number of additional organiza- 
tions for the Nizari territories having National Councils. Each of these territories 
possesses an Ismaili Tariqah and Religious Education Board (ITREB), for the 
provision of religious education at all levels of the jama‘at, for the training of 
religious teachers, and for research and publication of materials on different 
aspects of Islam and Isma'ilism. They are also responsible for the distribution 
of the primary and secondary school curricula developed by The Institute of 
Ismaili Studies in London for Nizari pupils throughout the world. It is inter- 
esting to note that the recent constitution officially refers to the Nizari Isma‘ili 
interpretation of Islam as ‘the Ismaili Tariqah,, defining tariqah as persuasion, 
path or way in faith, analogous to the designation of a Sufi tarīga. The Tarigah 
Boards are also responsible for guiding the mukhis and kamadias in matters of 
the religious rites and practices of the Nizari Isma‘ilis. Furthermore, the recent 
constitution has established Grants and Review Boards in the Nizari territories 
to ensure the observance of proper standards of financial discipline and account- 
ability by those institutions, such as the Councils, the Tariqah Boards and other 
central bodies, which receive financial support from the imam or the Nizari com- 
munity. Finally, according to the 1986 constitution, National Conciliation and 
Arbitration Boards have been set up in all the Nizari territories with National 
Councils. These Boards act as judicial tribunals to arbitrate between parties or 
on disputes arising from commercial and other civil liability matters as well as 
domestic and family issues, and they are also empowered to take disciplinary 
action against individual Nizaris. An International Conciliation and Arbitration 
Board acts as a judicial tribunal of the first degree, under the present imam, for 
hearing appeals from decisions of the National Conciliation Boards. In all matters 
related to the governance of the Nizaris, however, the ultimate authority is vested 
in the imam. The appointment of mukhis and kamadias is strictly at the discretion 
of the imam. The 1986 constitution also lists a number of grounds on the basis 
of which disciplinary action may be taken against Nizaris. The grounds include 
the ridiculing of the Qur’an, the Prophet, the ahl al-bayt, the person of the Hazar 
Imam, the new constitution, and any Isma‘ili religious literature or practice. 
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25. Some of the leaders of the Persian Nizari Isma‘ili community of Khurasan, with the 
author (bespectacled) standing in the middle, Dizbad, 1985 


The council system has not yet been extended to the Nizari Isma‘ili commu- 
nity of Tajikistan. The Nizaris of that part of Central Asia have been administered 
since the early 1990s through an alternative system based on special committees. 
In recent years, particular attention has been paid to the religious and socio- 
economic affairs of the Nizari Isma‘ilis of Tajik Badakhshan, who emerged from 
their isolation in 1991 in the aftermath of the establishment of independent Cen- 
tral Asian republics. Numbering around 200,000 persons, the Nizaris of Tajikistan 
had the opportunity of seeing their imam for the first time in 1995. By then, Aga 
Khan IV’s humanitarian and developmental aid to Tajik Badakhshan, through his 
Pamir Relief and Development Programme, had saved the region from certain 
economic catastrophe. The author witnessed how the Nizaris of Badakhshan, 
severely repressed under the Soviet regime, gathered in tens of thousands to 
renew their allegiance to their imam in Shughnan, Rishan and other districts of 
the Gorno-Badakhshan province of the Republic of Tajikistan. 

Aga Khan IV has also initiated many new policies, programmes and projects for 
the educational and socio-economic benefits of his followers as well as the non- 
Isma‘ili inhabitants of certain regions in Africa and Asia. To that end, and building 
on foundations laid by his grandfather, he has created a complex institutional 
network, generally referred to as the Aga Khan Development Network (AKDN). 
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Implementing projects related to social, economic and cultural development, the 
AKDN disburses around $100 million annually on its non-profit activities. 

In the area of social development, Aga Khan IV’s network has been particularly 
active in East Africa, Central Asia, Pakistan and India in projects for health, edu- 
cation and housing services as well as rural development. Many of these projects 
are promoted or financed through the Aga Khan Foundation (AKF) established 
in 1967 with headquarters in Geneva and branches in several countries." The 
Aga Khan Foundation collaborates with over thirty national and international 
organizations for the implementation of a variety of programmes in the Third 
World. While Aga Khan III pioneered modern educational reforms in his com- 
munity, the present imam has built upon that central interest of the Isma'ili 
imamate and extended it to higher education and educational institutions. In 
this field, mention should be made of The Institute of Ismaili Studies, founded 
in London in 1977 for the promotion of general Islamic, Shr'1 and Isma'ili stud- 
ies, and the Aga Khan University, inaugurated in Karachi in 1985, with faculties 
of medicine, nursing and education, an affiliated hospital, as well as its Insti- 
tute for the Study of Muslim Civilisations, set up later in London. In 2000, the 
Aga Khan founded the University of Central Asia in Khorog, Tajikistan, with 
branches in other Central Asian republics, to foster economic and social devel- 
opment in the mountainous regions of Central Asia, while helping the peoples 
of that region to preserve and promote their cultural heritage. More recently, he 
founded the Global Center for Pluralism in Ottawa, to promote pluralistic values 
and practices in culturally diverse societies worldwide. The present Nizari imam 
has encouraged his followers to aim for a balanced spiritual and material life, and 
to acquire specialized education, preparing his community for the meritocratic 
world of the twenty-first century. In the economic development field, too, Aga 
Khan IV has initiated or sponsored many projects. Activities in this general area, 
ranging from self-help finance and insurance services to industrial ventures and 
tourism promotion, are placed under the overall charge of the Aga Khan Fund 
for Economic Development. 

As a progressive Muslim leader, Aga Khan IV has devoted much of his time 
and resources to promoting a better understanding of Islam, not merely as a 
religion but as a major world civilization with its plurality of social, intellectual 
and cultural traditions. In pursuit of these aims, he has launched a number of 
innovative programmes for the preservation and regeneration of the cultural 
heritages of Muslim societies. The apex institution here is the Aga Khan Trust for 
Culture (AKTC) which was set up in 1988 in Geneva for promoting an awareness 
of the importance of the built environment in both historical and contemporary 
contexts, and for pursuing excellence in architecture. The Trust's mandate now 
covers the Aga Khan Award for Architecture, founded in 1977 to recognize and 
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encourage outstanding architectural achievements in different Muslim environ- 
ments; the Aga Khan Programme for Islamic Architecture, established in 1979 
at Harvard University and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), 
to educate architects and planners to cater for the needs of modern Muslim 
societies; the Historic Cities Support Programme, launched in the early 1990s 
to promote the conservation and restoration of buildings and public spaces in 
historic Muslim cities, such as Cairo, where the Azhar Park has been created; 
and the Aga Khan Museum, established recently in Toronto. Aga Khan IV takes 
a personal interest in the operations of all his institutions, and regulates their 
activities through his Secretariat at Aiglemont, outside Paris. Aga Khan IV has 
been married twice. From his first marriage to Sarah Croker-Poole (known as 
Begum Salimah), he has a daughter, Zahra, and two sons, Rahim and Hussein. 
In 1998, three years after his first marriage was dissolved, the imam married 
Princess Gabriele zu Leiningen, known as Begum Inaara, and in 2000 they hada 
son named Aly Muhammad. 

Aga Khan IV has been responsible not only for guiding a progressive commu- 
nity of Shi Muslims scattered in more than twenty-five countries of the world, 
but he has also directed a vast complex of institutions while concerning him- 
self with promoting a better understanding of Islamic civilization in the world 
today. In every country of Asia, the Middle East and Africa where the Nizaris live 
as indigenous religious minorities and loyal citizens, they enjoy exemplary stan- 
dards of living, and those who have immigrated to Western countries have readily 
adapted to their new environments. These realities represent an impressive record 
of achievement for a Muslim community. 

The Nizari Isma‘ili Muslims, a religious minority in many lands, have often 
experienced repression and persecution in the course of their eventful and com- 
plex history. Thus they have frequently resorted to extensive and extended dis- 
simulating practices, disguising themselves as Sufis, Twelver ShTis, Sunnis or 
even Hindus. The fact that the Nizārīs have emerged in modern times as a pro- 
gressive community with a distinct religious identity attests to the resiliency of 
their traditions as well as to their adaptability under the capable and foresighted 
leadership of their last two imams, the Aga Khans. 
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The early Isma‘ili imams 


Fatima bint Muhammad (d. 11/632) ———— 1, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (d. 40/661) 








1. al-Hasan (d. 49/669) 2. al-Husayn (d. 61/680) 


3. ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin (d. 95/714) 





Zayd 4. Muhammad al-Bāgir (d. ca. 114/732) 
(d. 122/740) 


5. Ja'far al-Sàdiq (d. 148/765) 





























"Abd Allah Musa al-Kazim 6. Isma'il al-Mubarak (d. after 136/754) 
(d. 149/766) (d. 183/799) 

Twelver Shi' 7. Muhammad al-Maktüm «Alī 

imams (al-Maymūn) 
Ja‘far al-Husayn Alī al-Layth 8.'Abd Allāh Isma‘il Ahmad 
9. Ahmad Ibrahim 
| | 
Abū 'Alī Muhammad 10. al-Husayn 
(d. ca. 286/899) (d. ca. 268/881) 


11. ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi (Sa‘id) 


daughter | —— — ———— —— 
(d. 322/934) 


12. Abul-Oāsim Muhammad al-Oā'im 
(d. 334/946) 


| 


Remaining Fātimid 
caliph-imams 


Originally ‘Ali was counted as the first imam. Later, ‘Ali acquired the higher rank 
of asas and al-Hasan was counted as the first imam. Still later, the Nizaris omitted 
al-Hasan and started the list with “Ali, counting al-Husayn as their second imam. 
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The Fatimid Isma‘ili caliph-imams 


I-11. Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi bi’llah (d. 332/934) 
II - 12. Abul-Oāsim Muhammad al-Q@ im bi-Amr Allah (d. 334/946) 
III - 13. Abū Tahir Isma‘il al-Mansur billah (d. 341/953) 
TV - 14. Abi Tamim Ma‘add al-Mu‘izz li-Dīn Allāh (d. 365/975) 
V — 15. Aba Mansur Nizar al-‘Aziz bi llah (d. 386/996) 
VI - 16. Abu ‘Ali al-Mansur al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah (d. 411/1021) 
VII - 17. Abu'l-Hasan Alī al-Zāhir li-I'zaz Din Allah (d. 427/1036) 


VIII — 18. Aba Tamim Ma‘add al-Mustansir bi'llàh (d. 487/1094) 








Abu'l-Oāsim IX — 19. al-Musta'li bi'llàh 19. Nizār 
Muhammad (d. 495/1101) (d. 488/1095) 
XI - 21. Abd al-Majid X — 20. al-Āmir bi-Ahkām Allāh 
al-Hāfiz (d.524/1130) 


d.544/1149 iežus 
( : ) Nizārī imams 





XII — 22. al-Zāfir Yūsuf 21. al-Tayyib 
(d. 549/1154) | 





XIII — 23. al-Faiz XIV — 24. al-‘Adid Hidden Tayyibi 
(d. 555/1160) (d. 567/1171) imams 
25. Dāūd 


(d. 604/1207) 


i 


Other Hāfizī imams 


Roman numbers designate the succession order of the Fātimid caliphs. Arabic 
numbers designate the order of the Isma‘iliimams. After al-Mustansir, the Nizārīs 
and Musta‘lians followed different lines of imams. After al-Amir, the Musta‘lians 
themselves split into the Tayyibi and Hafizi factions, recognizing different imams. 


19. 
20. 
„al-Muhtadī 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
. Sayyid ‘Ali (d. 1167/1754) 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
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19. 
20. 
. Muhammad b. Hasan (d. 590/1194) 
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Nizārī imams 


Qāsim-Shāhī Nizārī imams 
Nizàr b. al-Mustansir bi'llàh (d. 488/1095) 
al-Hādī 


al-Oāhir 

Hasan II 'alā dhikrihi”l-salām (d. 561/1166) 
Nür al-Din Muhammad II (d. 607/1210) 

Jalal al-Din Hasan III (d. 618/1221) 

*Ala? al-Din Muhammad III (d. 653/1255) 
Rukn al-Din Khurshah (d. 655/1257) 

Shams al-Din Muhammad (d. ca. 710/1310) 
Qàsim Shah 

Islam Shah 

Muhammad b. Islàm Shah 

Mustansir bi'llàh II (d. 885/1480) 

“Abd al-Salam Shah 

Gharib Mirza (Mustansir billah III) (d. 904/1498) 
Aba Dharr ‘Ali (Nar al-Din) 

Murad Mirza (d. 981/1574) 

Dhu'l-Fagār "Alī (Khalīl Allāh I) (d. 1043/1634) 
Nūr al-Dahr (Nūr al-Dīn) *Alī (d. 1082/1671) 
Khalil Allah II ‘Ali (d. 1090/1680) 

Shah Nizar II (d. 1134/1722) 


Hasan “Ali 

Qasim ‘Ali (Sayyid Ja‘ far) 

Abu'l-Hasan "Alī (Bāgir Shāh) (d. 1206/1792) 

Shāh Khalīl Allāh III (d. 1232/1817) 

Hasan ‘Ali Shah, Agha Khan I (d. 1298/1881) 

Aqa ‘Ali Shah, Agha Khan II (d. 1302/1885) 

Sultan Muhammad Shah, Aga Khan III (d. 1376/1957) 

H. H. Shah Karim al-Husayni, Aga Khan IV, the present hadir imam 


Muhammad-Shahi (Mu’ mini) Nizari imams 


Nizar b. al-Mustansir bi'llah (d. 488/1095) 
Hasan b. Nizar (d. 534/1139) 
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22 


23. 
24. 
*25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


. Jalal al-Din Hasan b. Muhammad (d. 618/1221) 

‘Al?’ al-Din Muhammad b. Hasan (d. 653/1255) 

Rukn al-Din Mahmtd b. Muhammad (d. 655/1257) 

Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Mahmüd (d. ca. 710/1310) 

‘Ala’ al-Din Mu’min Shah b. Muhammad 

Muhammad Shah b. Mu’min Shah 

Radi al-Din b. Muhammad Shah 

Tahir b. Radi al-Din 

Radi al-Din II b. Tahir (d. 915/1509) 

Shah Tahir b. Radi al-Din II al-Husayni Dakkani (d. ca. 956/1549) 
Haydar b. Shah Tahir (d. 994/1586) 

Sadr al-Din Muhammad b. Haydar (d. 1032/1622) 

Mu‘in al-Din b. Sadr al-Din (d. 1054/1644) 

“Atiyyat Allah b. Mu‘in al-Din (Khudaybakhsh) (d. 1074/1663) 
‘Aziz Shah b. ‘Atiyyat Allah (d. 1103/1691) 

Mu‘in al-Din II b. ‘Aziz Shah (d. 1127/1715) 

Amir Muhammad b. Mu'in al-Din II al-Musharraf (d. 1178/1764) 
Haydar b. Muhammad al-Mutahhar (d. 1201/1786) 

Amir Muhammad b. Haydar al-Bāgir, the final imam of this line 


* Some Muhammad-Shāhī sources add the name of Ahmad al-Oā'im between the 24th and the 25th imams. 
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Tayyibī-Musta'lī Dā īs 


In Yaman 


. al-Dhu'ayb b. Mūsā al-Wadr'1 (d. 546/1151) 

. Ibrahim b. al-Husayn al-Hamidi (d. 557/1162) 

. Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi (d. 596/1199) 

. "Ali b. Hátim al-Hàmidi (d. 605/1209) 

. ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid (d. 612/1215) 

. Ali b. Hanzala al- Wadi'1 (d. 626/1229) 

. Ahmad b. al-Mubaàrak b. Muhammad b. al-Walid (d. 627/1230) 
. al-Husayn b. *Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid (d. 667/1268) 

. ‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. ^ Ali b. al-Walid (d. 682/1284) 

. ‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. * Ali b. Hanzala (d. 686/1287) 

. Ibrahim b. al-Husayn b. * Ali b. al-Walid (d. 728/1328) 

. Muhammad b. Hatim b. al-Husayn b. al-Wahd (d. 729/1329) 

. 'Ali b. Ibrahim b. al-Husayn b. al-Walid (d. 746/1345) 

. ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Muhammad b. Hatim b. al-Walid (d. 755/1354) 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
. al-Husayn b. Idris b. al-Hasan b. al-Walid (d. 933/1527) 
22. 
23. 
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24. 
25. 
26. 


27; 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32; 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
975 
38. 
39. 
40. 
. Abd al-Tayyib Zakī al-Dīn b. Ismāʻīl Badr al-Dīn (d. 1200/1785) 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 
50. 
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“Abbas b. Muhammad b. Hatim b. al-Walid (d. 779/1378) 
‘Abd Allah b. *Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid (d. 809/1407) 
al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Alī b. al- Walid (d. 821/1418) 

* Ali b. ‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Alī b. al-Walīd (d. 832/1428) 

Idris b. al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Walid (d. 872/1468) 
al-Hasan b. Idris b. al-Hasan b. al-Walid (d. 918/1512) 


“Ali b. al-Husayn b. Idris b. al- Walid (d. 933/1527) 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan (al-Husayn) b. Idrīs b. al-Walid (d. 946/1539) 


In India 


Yusuf b. Sulayman (d. 974/1567) 
Jalal b. Hasan (d. 975/1567) 
Dā'ūd b. *Ajabshāh (d. 997/1589 or 999/1591) 

Daudi Da‘ts: in India 
Dad Burhan al-Din b. Qutbshah (d. 1021/1612) 
Shaykh Adam Safi al-Din b. Tayyibshah (d. 1030/1621) 
* Abd al-Tayyib Zaki al-Din b. Da'üd b. Qutbshah (d. 1041/1631) 
“Ali Shams al-Din b. al-Hasan b. Idris b. al-Walid (d. 1042/1632) 
Oāsim Zayn al-Dīn b. Pīrkhān (d. 1054/1644) 
Qutbkhan Qutb al-Din b. Da’tid (d. 1056/1646) 
Pirkhan Shuja‘ al-Din b. Ahmadji (d. 1065/1655) 
Isma‘il Badr al-Din b. Mulla Raj b. Adam (d. 1085/1674) 
“Abd al-Tayyib Zaki al-Din b. Isma‘il Badr al-Din (d. 1110/1699) 
Misa Kalim al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Tayyib Zaki al-Din (d. 1122/1710) 
Nur Muhammad Nor al-Din b. Masa Kalim al-Din (d. 1130/1718) 
Isma‘il Badr al-Din b. Shaykh Adam Safi al-Din (d. 1150/1737) 
Ibrahim Wajih al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Qadir Hakim al-Din (d. 1168/1754) 
Hibat Allah al-Mu'ayyad fi'l-Din b. Ibrahim Wajih al-Din (d. 1193/1779) 


Yusuf Najm al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Tayyib Zaki al-Din (d. 1213/1798) 

“Abd ‘Ali Sayf al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Tayyib Zaki al-Din (d. 1232/1817) 
Muhammad ‘Izz al-Din b. Shaykh Jiwanji Awrangabadi (d. 1236/1821) 
Tayyib Zayn al-Din b. Shaykh Jiwanji Awrangabadi (d. 1252/1837) 
Muhammad Badr al-Din b. ‘Abd “Ali Sayf al-Din (d. 1256/1840) 

“Abd al-Qadir Najm al-Din b. Tayyib Zayn al-Din (d. 1302/1885) 

“Abd al-Husayn Husam al-Din b. Tayyib Zayn al-Din (d. 1308/1891) 
Muhammad Burhan al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Qadir Najm al-Din (d. 1323/1906) 
“Abd Allah Badr al-Din b. “Abd al-Husayn Husam al-Din (d. 1333/1915) 
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51. Tahir Sayf al-Din b. Muhammad Burhan al-Din (d. 1385/1965) 
52. Sayyidna Muhammad Burhan al-Din b. Tahir Sayf al-Din, the present da7 


Sulaymani Dà'is: in India and Yaman 


27. Sulayman b. Hasan (d. 1005/1597) 

28. Jafar b. Sulayman (d. 1050/1640) 

29. “Ali b. Sulayman (d. 1088/1677) 

30. Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. al-Fahd al-Makrami (d. 1094/1683) 
31. Muhammad b. Isma‘il (d. 1109/1697) 

32. Hibat Allah b. Ibrahim (d. 1160/1747) 

33. Isma‘il b. Hibat Allah (d. 1184/1770) 

34, al-Hasan b. Hibat Allah (d. 1189/1775) 

35. ‘Abd al-‘ Ali b. al-Hasan (d. 1195/1781) 

36. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali (d. 1225/1810) 

37. Yusuf b. ‘Ali (d. 1234/1819) 

38. al-Husayn b. al-Hasan (d. 1241/1826) 

39. Isma‘il b. Muhammad (d. 1256/1840) 

40. al-Hasan b. Muhammad (d. 1262/1846) 

41. al-Hasan b. Isma'il (d. 1289/1872) 

42. Ahmad b. Isma'il (d. 1306/1889) 

43. * Abd Allah b. *Ali (d. 1323/1905) 

44, ‘Ali b. Hibat Allah (d. 1331/1913) 

45. ‘Ali b. Muhsin (d. 1355/1936) 

46. Husam al-Din al-Hajj Ghulam Husayn (d. 1357/1938) 

47. Sharaf al-Din al-Husayn b. Ahmad al-Makrami (d. 1358/1939) 
48. Jamal al-Din “Alt b. Sharaf al-Din al-Husayn al-Makrami (d. 1395/1975) 
49. al-Sharafi al-Hasan b. al-Husayn al-Makrami (d. 1413/1992) 
50. al-Husayn b. Isma'il al- Makrami (d. 1426/2005) 

51. Sayyidna ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Makrami, the present dā T 


‘Alawi Da‘is: In India 
27. Dā'ūd Burhān al-Din b. Qutbshah (d. 1021/1612) 
28. Shaykh Adam Safi al-Din b. Tayyibshah (d. 1030/1621) 
29. Shams al-Din ‘Ali b. Ibrahim (d. 1046/1637) 
30. Zaki al-Din Tayyib b. Shaykh Adam (d. 1047/1638) 
31. Badr al-Din Hasan b. Wali (d. 1090/1679) 
32. Diya’ al-Din Jīwābhā'ī b. Nüh (d. 1130/1718) 
33. Mw ayyad al-Din Hibat Allah b. Diya’ al-Din (d. 1151/1738) 
34. Shihab al-Din Jalal b. Nth (d. 1158/1745) 
35. Nur al-Dīn Nūrbhā' ī b. Shaykh ‘Ali (d. 1178/1764) 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
. Fakhr al-Dīn Jīwābhā'ī b. Amīr al-Dīn (d. 1347/1929) 
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42. 
43. 
44, 
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Hamid al-Din Shams al-Din b. Hibat Allah (d. 1189/1775) 
Shams al-Din Shaykh ‘Alt b. Shams al-Din (d. 1248/1832) 
Hamid al-Din Shams al-Din b. Shaykh ‘Ali (d. 1252/1836) 
Mufid al-Din Najm al-Din b. Shaykh “Ali (d. 1282/1865) 
Amin al-Din Amir al-Din b. Najm al-Din (d. 1296/1879) 


Badr al-Din Fida ‘Ali b. Fakhr al-Din (d. 1377/1958) 

Nar al-Din Yusuf b. Badr al-Din (d. 1394/1974) 

Sayyidna Abi Hatim Tayyib Diya’ al-Din b. Nir al-Din Yusuf, the present 
dai 


This list of the “Alawi da‘is was supplied to the author by their da‘wa headquarters 
in Vadodara (Baroda), Gujarat. 


Glossary 


Listings in the glossary are selected terms and names, chiefly of Arabic and Persian origin, 
frequently appearing in the text. More detailed definitions and explanations of the Ismaili 
terms and doctrines, which appear in different chapters, may be located by consulting 
the Index. In this glossary pl. and lit. are the abbreviated forms for the words ‘plural’ and 
‘literally’; and q.v. (quod vide) is used for cross-reference in the glossary. 


“Abbasids: descendants of the Prophet’s uncle al-‘ Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib; the name 
of the dynasty of caliphs reigning from 132/749 to 656/1258. 

adhan: Muslim call to prayer. There are slight differences between the Sunni and Shri 
calls to prayer made five times a day. 

ahl al-bayt: lit., the people of the house; members of the household of the Prophet, 
including especially, besides Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima, al-Hasan, al-Husayn and 
their progeny. The Prophet’s family is also designated as al Muhammad. 

* Alids: descendants of * Ali b. Abi Talib, cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, and also 
the fourth caliph and the first Shr1 imam (q.v.). The Shi'is believed certain * Alids 
should be imams, and they acknowledged “Ali as the first amongst their imams. 
* Ali's first spouse was Fatima, the Prophet's daughter, and *Ali's descendants by 
Fatima (the only descendants of the Prophet) are in particular called Fatimids 
(q.v.). Descendants of ‘Ali and Fatima through their sons al-Hasan and al-Husayn 
are also called Hasanids and Husaynids. Descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husayn 
are often also designated, respectively, as sharifs and sayyids. 

‘alim (pl., ‘ulama’): a learned man; specifically a scholar in Islamic religious sciences. 

amir (pl, umara’): military commander, prince; many independent rulers also held 
this title in the Islamic world. 

amr: command; specifically the divine command or volition. 

ansār, lit., helpers; name given collectively to those Medinese who supported the 
Prophet after his emigration (hijra) from Mecca to Medina, as distinct from the 
muhajirün (q.v.). 

“aql: intellect, intelligence, reason. 

asās: lit., foundation; successor to a speaking prophet, nātiq (q.v.). 

atabeg (or atabak): lit., ‘father-lord’; a Turkish title given to tutors or guardians of 
Saljüq and other Turkish rulers. The atabegs became powerful officers of state and 
some of them founded independent dynasties in Islamic lands. 

*'awamm (or āmma): the common people, the masses, as distinct from the khawāss 
(q.v.). 
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bab: lit., gate; the Isma‘ili religious term for the administrative head of the da‘wa 
(q.v.) under the Fatimids, sometimes also called bab al-abwab; the highest rank, 
after the imam, in the da‘wa hierarchy of the Fatimid Isma‘ilis; the equivalent of 
the official term da‘ al-du‘at (q.v.), mentioned especially in non-Isma‘ili sources; 
also a chapter or short treatise. 

batin: the inward, hidden or esoteric meaning behind the literal wording of sacred texts 
and religious prescriptions, notably the Our ān and the sharī'a (q.v.), as distinct 
from the zahir (q.v.); hence, Batinis, Batiniyya, the groups associated with such 
ideas. Most of these groups were Shi‘l, particularly Isma‘ili. 

bay‘a: recognition of authority, especially the act of swearing allegiance to a new 
sovereign or spiritual leader. 

bayt al-mal: lit., the house of wealth; treasury of the Muslim state. 


dà'i (pl. du'āt): lit., he who summons; a religious propagandist or missionary of var- 
ious Muslim groups, especially amongst the Isma'ilis and other Shi'1groups; a high 
rank in the da'wa (g.v.) hierarchy of the Isma'ilis. The term dā came to be used 
generically from early on by the Isma‘ilis in reference to any authorized represen- 
tative of their da‘wa; a propagandist responsible for spreading the Isma‘ili religion 
and for winning suitable converts. 

da‘ al-du‘at: chief da‘; a non-technical term used mainly in non-Isma‘ili sources; see 
bab. 

da% mutlaq: arank in the da‘wa (q.v.) hierarchy of the Fatimid Isma‘ilis; it later became 
the highest rank in the Tayyibi-Musta'li da^wa organization; the administrative 
head of the Tayyibi da‘wa during its Yamani phase, enjoying absolute authority 
in the community. It was also adopted by the administrative heads of the Daudi, 
Sulaymānī and * Alawi branches of the Tayyibi da‘wa. 

darwīsh (Anglicized dervish): a term meaning ‘poor’ applied to a practising Sufi (q.v.), 
with special reference to his poor or wandering life. 

dassondh: lit., tithe, a tenth; equivalent of the Arabic word “ushr; the religious tithe 
paid annually by the Nizārī Khojas to their imam. Amongst the Persian Nizārīs it 
is called dah-yik, sometimes more generally referred to as hagg-i imām. 

da‘wa: mission or propaganda; in the religio-political sense, da‘wa is the invitation 
or call to adopt the cause of an individual or family claiming the right to the 
imamate; it also refers to the entire hierarchy of ranks, sometimes called hudid 
(q.v.), within the particular religious organization developed for this purpose, 
especially amongst the Isma‘ilis. The Isma‘ilis often referred to their movement 
simply as al-da‘wa, or more formally as al-da‘wa al-hadiya, ‘the rightly guiding 
mission’. 

dawr (pl., adwàr): period, era, cycle of history; the Isma' ilis held that the hierohistory 
of mankind consisted of seven adwār, each inaugurated by a speaking prophet or 
nütiq (q.v.) who brought a revealed message in the form of a religious law. 

diwan: a public financial register; a government department; the collected works of a 
poet. 


faqih (pl., fuqaha?): in its technical meaning it denotes an exponent of fiqh (g.v.); a 
specialist in Islamic jurisprudence; a Muslim jurist in general. 
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farmān: royal decree; written edict; also called firman by the Nizārī Khojas. For the 
Nizārī Ismā'īlīs, it refers to any pronouncement, order or ruling made by their 
imam. 

Fatimids: descendants of “Ali b. Abi Talib and Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter, corre- 
sponding to Fatimid “Alids (q.v.); the name of the Isma‘ili dynasty of caliph-imams, 
claiming Fatimid descent, reigning from 297/909 to 567/1171. 

fidāī (or fidāwī): one who offers his life for a cause; a term used for special devotees in 
several religio-political Muslim groups; particularly those Nizari Isma‘ilis of Persia 
and Syria who, during the Alamiut period, risked their lives in the service of their 
community. 

fiqh: the technical term for Islamic jurisprudence; the science of law in Islam; the 
discipline of elucidating the shari‘a (q.v.). 


ghayba: lit., absence; the word has been used in a technical sense for the condition of 
anyone who has been withdrawn by God from the eyes of men and whose life during 
that period of occultation (called his ghayba) may be miraculously prolonged. In 
this sense, a number of Shri groups have recognized the ghayba of one or another 
imam (q.v.), with the implication that no further imam was to succeed him and he 
was to return at a foreordained time before the Day of Resurrection, qiyama (q.v.), 
as Mahdi (q.v.). 

ghulat (pl. of ghālī): exaggerator, extremist; a term of disapproval for individuals 
accused of exaggeration (ghuluww) in religion and in respect to the imams (q.v.); 
it was particularly applied to those Shri personalities and groups whose doctrines 
were offensive to the Twelver Imami Shi‘is. 

ginān (or gnān): derived from a Sanskrit word meaning meditative or contemplative 
knowledge; a general term used for the corpus of the indigenous religious litera- 
ture of the Nizari Khojas and some related groups of South Asia. Composed in a 
number of Indic languages, the hymn-like ginans are recorded mainly in the Khojki 
script. 


hadith: a report, sometimes translated as Tradition, relating an action or saying of 
the Prophet, or the corpus of such reports collectively, constituting one of the 
major sources of Islamic law, second in importance only to the Qur'àn. For the 
Shri communities, it generally also refers to the actions and sayings of their imams 
(q.v.). The Shr is accepted those hadiths related from the Prophet which had been 
handed down or sanctioned by their imams in conjunction with those hadiths 
related from the imams recognized by them. The Shr is also use the terms riwayat 
and akhbar as synonyms of hadith. 

hajj: the annual pilgrimage to Mecca and some other sacred localities in the Hijaz in 
the month of Dhu'l-Hijja, the last month of the Muslim calendar; required of every 
Muslim at least once in his lifetime if possible. One who has performed the hajj is 
called Hajj in Arabic and Hajji in Persian and Turkish. 

Hanafids: descendants of Muhammad b. al-Hanaftyya, a non-Fatimid (q.v.) son of 
“Ali b. Abi Talib. 

haqa’iq (pl. of haqiqa): truths; as a technical term it denotes the gnostic system of 
thought of the Isma‘ilis. In this sense, the haqa’iq are the unchangeable truths 
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contained in the bātin (g.v.); while the law changes with every law-announcing 
prophet or nātig (g.v.), the haqa’iq remain eternal. 

Hasanids: see' Alids. 

Hashimids: descendants of Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf, the common ancestor of the 
Prophet, ‘Ali and al-‘Abbas. The chief Hashimid branches were the ‘Alids (q.v.) 
and the ‘Abbasids (q.v.). Hashimid also refers to those Shi‘is who acknowledged 
the imamate of Abi Hashim, the son of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya and other 
Hanafids (q.v.). 

hudid (pl. of hadd): ranks; a technical term denoting the various ranks in the da‘wa 
(q.v.) hierarchy of the Isma‘ilis, also called hudid al-din. 

hujja: proof or the presentation of proof. Amongst the Shris, the term has been used 
in different senses. Initially, it meant the proof of God’s presence or will, and as such 
it referred to that person who at any given time served as evidence among mankind 
of God's will. In this sense, the application of the term was systematized by the 
Imami Shr'is to designate the category of prophets and imams (q.v.) and, after the 
Prophet Muhammad, more particularly ofthe imams. The original Shr ī application 
of the term hujja was retained by the pre-Fātimid Ismā'īlīs who also used hujja in 
reference to a dignitary in their religious hierarchy, notably one through whom the 
inaccessible Mahdī (g.v.) could become accessible to his adherents. The hujja was 
also a high rank in the da'wa (g.v.) hierarchy of the Fātimid Ismā'īlīs; there were 
twelve such hujjas, each one in charge of a separate da‘wa region called jazira (q.v.). 
In Nizari Isma‘ili da‘wa, the term generally denoted the chief representative of the 
imam, sometimes also called pir (q.v.) 

hulul: infusion or incarnation of the divine essence in the human body; amongst some 
Shri groups, notably the ghulat (q.v.), it particularly referred to the incarnation of 
the divine essence in one or another imam (q.v.). 

Husaynids: see * Alids. 


ilhād: deviation from the right religious path; heresy in religion. The Isma‘ilis and 
other Shr'1 groups were often accused of ilhad by Sunni Muslims. A person accused 
of ilhad is called mulhid (pl., malahida). 

"ilm: knowledge, more specifically religious knowledge. Amongst the Shīīs, it was 
held that every imam (q.v.) possessed a special secret knowledge, ‘ilm, which was 
divinely inspired and transmitted through the nass (q.v.) of the preceding imam. 

imam (pl. a’imma): leader of a group of Muslims in prayer, salat; the supreme leader 
of the Muslim community. The title was particularly used by the Shr 1s in reference 
to the persons recognized by them as the heads of the Muslim community after 
the Prophet. The Shris regard “Ali b. Abi Talib and certain of his descendants as 
such leaders, imams, the legitimate successors to the Prophet. The imams are held 
to be ma'sum, fully immune from sin and error; they are generally held to be also 
divinely appointed, and divinely guided in the discharge of their special spiritual 
functions. Amongst the Sunnis, the term is used in reference to any great "alim 
(q.v.), especially the founder of a legal madhhab (q.v.). The office of imam is called 
imamate (Arabic, imama). 

igta‘: an administrative grant of land or of its revenues by a Muslim ruler to an 
individual, usually in recompense for service. 
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jamā'a: assembly, religious congregation; also pronounced jamā'at and used by the 
Nizārī Ismā'īlīs of the post-Alamūt period in reference to their individual commu- 
nities. 

jamā'at-khāna: assembly house; congregation place, with a special prayer hall, used 
by the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs for their religious and communal activities. 

jazira (pl., jaza’ir): lit., island; a term denoting a particular da‘wa (q.v.) region. The 
Ismà' ilis, specifically the Fatimid Isma'ilis, in theory divided the world into twelve 
regions, sometimes called jaza'ir al-ard, each jazira representing a separate region 
for the penetration of their da‘wa, and placed under the charge of a hujja (q.v.). 


kalima: word; specifically the divine word, logos; a synonym of kalimat Allah. 

kamadia: see mukhi. 

kashf: manifestation, unveiling; in Ismaili doctrine, it is used specifically in reference 
to a period, called dawr al-kashf, when the imams (q.v.) were manifest, or when the 
haqa’iq (q.v.) would be no longer concealed in the batin (q.v.), in distinction from 
satr (g.v.). 

khān: Turkish title originally a contraction of khāgān, which as a title of sovereignty 
denoted supremacy over a group of tribes or territories. The title khan was used by 
Turkish Muslim rulers in Central Asia from the 4th/10th century onwards; in time 
it came to be applied to subordinate rulers and important local officials; also an 
honorific appellation. 

khawass (or khassa): the elite, the privileged people, as distinct from the ‘awamm 
(g.v.). 

Khoja: see khwaja. 

khudāwand: lord, master; it was used in reference to the central rulers of the Nizari 
state in Persia. 

khutba: an address or sermon delivered (by a khatib) at the Friday midday public 
prayers in the mosque; since it includes a prayer for the ruler, mention in the 
khutba is a mark of sovereignty in Islam. 

khwaja: master; a title used in different senses in Islamic lands; it was frequently 
accorded to scholars, teachers, merchants, and wazirs (q.v.); in India, it was trans- 
formed to Khoja (Khoja), denoting an Indian caste consisting mostly of Nizari 
Isma‘ilis. In a looser sense, Khoja is used in reference to an Indian Nizari, or a 
Nizari of Indian origins, in general. 


laqab (pl., alqab): nickname, sobriquet, honorific title. 


madhhab (pl., madhahib): a system or school of religious law in Islam; in particular itis 
applied to the four main systems of fiqh (q.v.) that arose among the Sunni Muslims, 
namely, Hanafi, Maliki, Sháf'1 and Hanbali, named after the jurists who founded 
them. Different Shr1 communities have had their own madhahib. In Persian, the 
word madhhab is also used to mean religion, a synonym of din. 

ma’dhūn: lit., licentiate; a rank in the da‘wa (q.v.) hierarchy of the Isma ilis below 
that of the da‘. In post-Fatimid period in particular, ma’dhiin came to be used 
generically by the Isma‘ilis in reference to the assistant of the da‘. 
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madrasa: a college or seminary of higher Muslim learning, freguently attached to a 
mosgue. 

Mahdi: the rightly guided one; a name applied to the restorer of true religion and 
justice who, according to a widely held Muslim belief, will appear and rule before 
the end of the world. This name with its various messianic connotations has been 
applied to different individuals by Shris and Sunnis in the course of the centuries. 
Belief in the coming of the Mahdi of the family of the Prophet, the ahl al-bayt 
(q.v.), became a central aspect of the faith in Shi‘ism in contrast to Sunnism. Also 
distinctively Shi‘i was the common belief in a temporary absence or occultation, 
ghayba (q.v.), of the Mahdi and his eventual return, raj‘a (q.v.), in glory. In Shri 
terminology, at least from the 2nd/8th century, the Mahdi was commonly given the 
epithet al-qa’im (q.v.), ‘riser’, also called qa’im al Muhammad, denoting a member 
of the Prophet’s family who would rise and restore justice on earth. Various early 
Shīī groups expected the return of the last imam (q.v.) recognized by them in the 
role of the qa’im. In Imami and Isma‘ili usage, the term qa’im widely replaced that 
of Mahdi. 

malahida (pl. of mulhid): see ilhad. 

mawla (pl., mawali): master; freed slave; client of an Arab tribe; more specifically a 
non-Arab convert to Islam who acquired status by attachment to an Arab tribal 
group. In the early Islamic centuries, the term mawali was applied generally to the 
non-Arab converts to Islam. 

minbar: the pulpit in a mosque, from which the khutba (g.v.) is delivered. 

mu'allim: teacher, specifically religious teacher; a rank in the da‘wa (q.v.) hierarchy 
of the post-Alamüt Nizari Isma ilis. 

muhajirun: lit., emigrants; name given collectively to those Meccan followers of the 
Prophet who accompanied him in his emigration (hijra) from Mecca to Medina, as 
distinct from the ansar (q.v.). 

muhtasham: a title used commonly in reference to the leader of the Nizari Isma'ilis of 
Ouhistān in eastern Persia during the Alamūt period. 

mukhi: a name originally used by the Indian Nizārīs in reference to the head of a 
local Nizārī community jamā'a (q.v.), who acted as treasurer and also officiated on 
various occasions in the local jama‘at-khana (q.v.). The mukh?’s assistant was called 
kamadia (pronounced kamariya). The terms mukhi and kamadia, with various 
pronunciations, were in time adopted by the Nizari Isma'ili communities outside 
South Asia. 

mulhid: see ilhad 

murid: disciple; specifically, disciple of a Sufi (q.v.) master; member of a Sufi order 
in general; also frequently used in reference to an ordinary Nizārī Ismā'īlī in Persia 
and elsewhere during the post-Alamüt period. 

murshid: guide, Sufi master; also used in reference to the imams of the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs 
during the post-Alamūt period. 

mustajīb: lit., respondent; a term denoting an ordinary Ismā'īlī initiate or neophyte. 


nabi (pl., anbiya’ ): prophet. The office of nabi is called nubuwwa. 
nafs: soul, often used as a synonym of rüh. 
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nass: explicit designation of a successor by his predecessor, particularly relating to 
the Shīī view of succession to the imamate, whereby each imam (g.v.), under 
divine guidance, designates his successor. The Tayyibi—Musta‘li da‘is are also 
designated by the rule of the nass. One who has received the nass is called 
mansus. 

nàtiq (pl., nutaqa"): lit., speaker, one gifted with speech; inIsma'ili thought, a speaking 
or law-announcing prophet who brings a new religious law (shari‘a), abrogating 
the previous law and, hence, initiating a new dawr (q.v.) in the religious history of 
mankind. According to the early Isma‘ilis, the history of mankind was comprised 
of seven eras of various durations, each one inaugurated by a speaker-prophet or 
enunciator, nàátiq. The early Isma' ilis further maintained that each of the first six 
natigs was succeeded by a spiritual legatee or executor (wasī) also called foundation 
(asās) or silent one (samit), who interpreted the inner, esoteric, batin (q.v.) meaning 
of the revealed message of that era to the elite. This cyclical prophetic view of 
religious history was essentially maintained, with various modifications, by the later 
Ismā'īlīs. 

Nizārids: descendants of Nizār b. al-Mustansir, the nineteenth imam of the Nizārī 
Ismā'īlīs, to whom the subseguent Nizārī imams traced their descent. 


pir: the Persian equivalent of the Arabic word shaykh in the sense of a spiritual guide, 
Sufi (q.v.) master or murshid (q.v.), qualified to lead disciples, murids (q.v.), on 
the mystical path, tariqa (q.v.), to truth (haqiqa); used loosely in reference to the 
imam and the holders of the highest ranks in the da‘wa (q.v.) hierarchy of the post- 
Alamit Nizari Isma‘ilis; a chief Nizari da‘7 in a certain territory, in this sense it was 
particularly used by the Nizari Khojas in reference to the administrative heads of 
the da‘wa in the Indian subcontinent. 


qadi (pl., qudat): a religious judge administering Islamic law, the shari‘a (q.v.). 

qadi al-qudat: chief qadi; the highest judiciary officer of the Fatimid state. 

qa’im: ‘riser’; the eschatological Mahdi (q.v.). In pre-Fatimid Isma‘ilism, the terms 
Mahdi and qa’im were both used, as in Imami Shr ism, for the expected messianic 
imam. After the rise of the Fatimids, the name al-Mahdi was reserved for the first 
Fatimid caliph-imam, while the eschatological imam and seventh natiq (q.v.) still 
expected for the future was called the qa’im by the Isma ilis. 

qasida: a poetic genre of a certain length, normally concerned with the eulogy of a 
personality; in Persian, it is a lyric poem, most frequently panegyric. 

qiyama: resurrection and the Last Day, when mankind will be judged and committed 
forever to either Paradise or Hell; in Isma‘ili thought, it also came to be used 
in reference to the end of any partial cycle in the history of mankind, with the 
implication that the entire hierohistory of mankind consisted of many such partial 
cycles and partial qiyamas, leading to the final qiyama, sometimes called qiyamat 
al-giyāmāt. The Nizārīs of the Alamūt period interpreted the qiyama spiritually 
as the manifestation of the unveiled truth (hagīga) in the spiritual reality of the 
current imam (q.v.), who was also called the qa’im al-qiyama. 

qutb (pl., aqtab): lit., pole; in Islamic mysticism, it denotes the most perfect human 
being, or al-insan al-kamil; the head of a Sufi order, tariqa (q.v.). 
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rafig (pl., rafīgān): comrade, friend; the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs of Persia commonly addressed 
one another by this term during the Alamūt period. 

raj‘a: lit., return; the word has been used in a technical sense to denote the return or 
reappearance of a messianic personality, specifically one considered as the Mahdi 
(q.v.). A number of early Shi groups awaited the return of one or another imam 
as the Mahdi, often together with many of his supporters, from the dead or from 
occultation, ghayba (q.v.), before the Day of Resurrection, qiyama (q.v.). 

risala (pl., rasa’il): treatise, letter, epistle. 


sahaba: companions; as a technical term it denotes the Companions of the Prophet, 
including the muhajirün (q.v.) and the ansàr (q.v.), amongst other categories. 

samit: lit., silent one; successor to a speaking prophet, natiq (q.v.). 

satr: concealment, veiling; in Isma'ili thought, it is used specifically in reference to a 
period, called dawr al-satr, when the imams (q.v.) were hidden from the eyes of 
their followers, or when the haqa’iq (q.v.) were concealed in the batin (q.v.), as 
distinct from kashf (q.v.). 

sayyid (pl., sadat): lord, master; an honorific appellation for men of authority; the 
term has been used extensively, but not exclusively, for the descendants of the 
Prophet, particularly in the Husaynid line; see * Alids. 

shah: an Iranian royal title denoting a king; it is often also added to the names of Sufi 
(g.v.) saints and Nizari imams of the post-Alamit period. 

sharī'a (or shar‘): the divinely revealed sacred law of Islam; the whole body of rules 
guiding the life of a Muslim. The provisions of the shari‘a are worked out through 
the discipline of fiqh (q.v.). 

sharif (pl., ashraf): noble; at first used generally of the leading Arab families, then more 
particularly of the descendants of the Prophet, particularly in the Hasanid line; see 
* Alids. 

shaykh: old man, elder; the chief of a tribe; any religious dignitary; in particular, an 
independent Sufi (q.v.) master or spiritual guide, qualified to lead aspirants on the 
Sufi path, tarīga (g.v.); in this sense called pir in Persian; shaykh (pl., mashayikh) is 
also a high rank in the da‘wa organization of the Da'üdi Tayyibis. 

Sufi: an exponent of Sufism (tasawwuf), the commonest term for that aspect of Islam 
which is based on the mystical life; hence, it denotes a Muslim mystic; more specif- 
ically, a member of an organized Sufi order, tariqa (q.v.). 

sultan (Anglicized, sultan): a Muslim term for sovereign; the supreme political and 
military authority in a Muslim state. 

sunna: custom, practice; particularly that associated with the exemplary life of the 
Prophet, comprising his deeds, utterances and his unspoken approval; itis embodied 
in hadith (q.v.). 


tafsir: lit., explanation, commentary; particularly the commentaries on the Qur'an; 
the external, philological exegesis of the Qur’an, in distinction from ta’wil 
(q.v.). 

Talibids: descendants of Abt Talib b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, the father of “Ali and full- 
brother of the Prophet’s father “Abd Allah; including particularly the ‘Alids (g.v.) 
and the descendants of ‘Alfs brother Ja‘ far al-Tayyar. 
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ta'līm: teaching, instruction; in Shī ism, authoritative teaching in religion which could 
be carried out only by an imam (g.v.) in every age after the Prophet. 

tanāsukh: metempsychosis, transmigration of souls; passing of the soul (nafs or rūh) 
from one body to another; reincarnation of the soul of an individual in a different 
human body or in a different creature. 

taqiyya: precautionary dissimulation of one’s true religious beliefs, especially in time 
of danger; used especially by the Twelver (Ithna‘ashari) and Ismā'īlī Shīīs. 

tariqa: way, path; the mystical spiritual path followed by Sufis (q.v.); any one of the 
organized Sufi orders. It is also used by the Nizārī Ismā'īlīs in reference to their 
interpretation of Islam. 

ta^wil: the educing ofthe inner meaning from the literal wording or apparent meaning 
of a text or a ritual, religious prescription; as a technical term among the Shr is, 
particularly the Isma'ilis, it denotes the method of educing the batin (q.v.) from 
the zahir (q.v.); as such it was extensively used by the Ismā'īlīs for the allegorical, 
symbolic or esoteric interpretation of the Qur’an, the shari‘a, historical events and 
the world of nature. Translated also as spiritual or hermeneutic exegesis, ta’wil may 
be distinguished from tafsir (q.v.). 


‘ulama’: see “alim. 
umma: community, any people as followers of a particular religion or prophet; in 
particular, the Muslims as forming a religious community. 


wali al-‘ahd: heir designate, designated successor to a sovereign. 

wasi (pl., awsiya’): legatee, executor of a will; the immediate successor to a prophet; 
in this sense, it was the function of awsiya’ to interpret and explain the messages 
brought by prophets, anbiya’; see natiq. 

wazir (Anglicized vizier): a high officer of state, the equivalent ofa chief minister. The 
power and status of the office of wazir, called wizara (Anglicized vizierate), varied 
greatly in different periods and under different Muslim dynasties. 


yarligh: a Mongol term meaning decree or edict. 


zahir: the outward, literal, or exoteric meaning of sacred texts and religious prescrip- 
tions, notably the Qur’an and the shari‘a (q.v.), as distinct from the batin (q.v.). 
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extrēmistes ā Bagdad, ZDMG, 92 (1938), pp. 378—382; Halm, Kosmologie, pp. 157ff., 
and also his Islamische Gnosis, pp. 218ff. 
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Al-Oummī, al-Magālāt, pp. 59—60, 63. See also al-Kashshi, al-Rijal, pp. 305, 398—401; 
Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal, vol. 4, p. 186; Friedlaender, "Heterodoxies, pp. 65—66; also his 
"Heterodoxies: Commentary, pp. 101—103; al-Shahrastānī, a!-Milal, vol. 1, pp. 175— 
176; tr. Kazi, pp. 151-152; Massignon, Salman Pak, pp. 44—45; tr. Unvala, p. 32; R. 
Strothmann, ‘Morgenlandische Geheimsekten in abendlandischer Forschung und die 
Handschrift Kiel arab. 19°, Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, 5 (1952), pp. 41-42, text pp. 25-27; 
Halm, Islamische Gnosis, pp. 225ff.; and B. Lewis, ‘Bashshar al-Shatīrī, EI2, vol. 1, 
p. 1082. 

On the Nusayris also known as the* Alawis, see al- Nawbakhti, Firaq, p. 78; al-Qummi, 
al-Magālāt, pp. 100—101; al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, p. 15; al-Baghdadi, al-Farq, pp. 239— 
242; tr. Halkin, pp. 70—74; Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal, vol. 4, p. 188; Friedlaender, 'Heterodox- 
ies; pp. 71-72; also his 'Heterodoxies: Commentary; pp. 126-128; and al-Shahrastani, 
al-Milal, vol. 1, pp. 188—189; tr. Kazi, pp. 161-162. Amongst the modern authori- 
ties, aside from the standard studies of R. Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairís 
(Paris, 1900), with a full bibliography, and R. Basset, *Nusairis; ERE, vol. 3, pp. 417- 
419, reference may be made to R. Strothmann, 'Seelenwanderung bei den Nusairī, 
Oriens, 12 (1959), pp. 89-114, and other relevant articles of this scholar listed in 
Halm, Kosmologie, p. 203. L. Massignon, who regarded both the Nusayris and the 
Isma‘ilis as the heirs of the Khattabis, has also produced valuable work here; see 
especially his "Bibliographie Nusayrie, pp. 913—922; "Nusairī, EI vol. 3, pp. 963—967, 
and ‘Les Nusayris, in L'élaboration de l'Islam. Colloque de Strasbourg (Paris, 1961), 
pp. 109—114. See also W. Kadi, * Alaw?, EIR, vol. 1, pp. 804-806; Halm, Islamische 
Gnosis, pp. 284-355, and his ‘Nusayriyya’, EI2, vol., 8, pp. 145-148. An extensive 
examination of the Nusayri doctrines is now found in Meir M. Bar-Asher and A. 
Kofsky, The Nusayrī-"Alawī Religion (Leiden, 2002). 

See L. Massignon, La Mubahala de Médine et l'hyperdulie de Fatima (Paris, 1955), 
pp. 19—26; also his Salman Pak, pp. 30—39; tr. Unvala, pp. 20—28; J. Horvitz, ‘Salman 
al-Fārisī, Der Islam, 12 (1922), pp. 178—183; and G. Levi Della Vida, "Salmān al-Fārisī, 
EI, vol. 12, Supplement, pp. 701-702. 

According to P. Filippani-Ronconi the Umm al-kitab was originally produced by 
a Gnostic-Manichaean sect with cabalistic and Mazdaean strains in some Aramaic- 
Mesopotamian milieux. Later in the 2nd/8th century, the members ofthis sect became 
subjected to Muslim persecutions and fled to Khurāsān and Central Asia where the 
treatise was then influenced by Buddhist ideas. Still later, the sectarians in question 
became Muslims, and more specifically extremist Shr is of the Mughiri—Khattabi tra- 
dition. Eventually, during the 5th—6th/10th—11th centuries, these Central Asian Shr is 
were converted to Ismā'īlism, without incorporating any Isma‘ili doctrines into the 
Umm al-kitab, which they continued to preserve. See Filippani-Ronconi's introduc- 
tory section in his Italian translation of Ummu’l-kitab, pp. xvii-lv; his *Note sulla 
soteriologia e sul simbolismo cosmico dell'Umm'ul-Kitab; AIUON, NS, 14 (1964), 
pp. 111-134, and “The Soteriological Cosmology of Central-Asiatic Isma‘ilism;, in 
S. H. Nasr, ed., Isma‘ili Contributions to Islamic Culture (Tehran, 1977), pp. 101-120. 
Idrīs, "Uyūn, vol. 4, pp. 351-356; also by Idris, Zahr al-ma‘ani, in Ivanow, Rise, 
text pp. 53—58, translation pp. 240—248; ed. Ghalib, pp. 204—208; English summary, 
based mainly on the ‘Uyun, in W. Ivanow, ‘Ismailis and Qarmatians, JBBRAS, NS, 
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16 (1940), pp. 60—63. See also E. Daftary, Muhammad b. Ismārīl al-Maymūn, EI2, 
vol. 12, Supplement, pp. 634—635. 

In the Asrar, cited in Ivanow, Rise, text p. 99, translation p. 296, ed. Ghalib, p. 259, it 
is furthermore mentioned that Muhammad was fourteen years old when his father 
died. On this basis, it can be inferred, therefore, that Isma‘il b. Ja‘ far had predeceased 
his father by some twelve years, or around 136 AH. 

Cited in Qazvinrs notes in Juwayni, Ta’rikh, vol. 3, pp. 148, 310—312, and in 
Danishpazhüh, ‘Dhayl? (1345/1966), p. 22. 

The Dastūr al-munajjimīn, cited in de Goeje, Mémoire, p. 203, mentions India as 
the farthest region reached by Muhammad; but according to Ibn ‘Inaba, ‘Umdat 
al-talib, p. 233, he left Medina much later, in the company of the caliph Hartin 
al-Rashid, for Baghdad, where he eventually died. On the other hand, Idris, in his 
"Uyūn, vol. 4, pp. 353—354, and his Zahr al-ma‘ani, cited in Ivanow, Rise, text p. 54, 
translation p. 241; ed. Ghalib, p. 205, names several towns in Persia ultimately reached 
by Muhammad. Idris also reports that the remains of Muhammad were transferred 
from Persia to Cairo during the rule of the Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz. See also Juwayni, 
Ta’rikh, vol. 3, p. 148; tr. Boyle, vol. 2, p. 645; Rashid al-Din, Isma‘iliyan, p. 11, and 
P. H. Mamour, Polemics on the Origin of the Fatimi Caliphs (London, 1934), pp. 66—68. 
See Qazvini’s comments in Juwaynī, Ta’rikh, vol. 3, p. 311, and Ivanow, Rise, p. 67. 
Zahid ‘Ali in his Ta’rikh, vol. 1, pp. 43, 65, places Muhammad’s death in 183/799, 
while both Tàmir, al-Imama, p. 181, and M. Ghalib, Ta’rikh al-da‘wa al-Isma‘iliyya 
(2nd ed., Beirut, 1965), p. 46, mention the year 193/808—809. 

Al-Kulaynī, al-Usūl, vol. 1, pp. 485—486; al-Kashshī, al-Rijāl, pp. 263—265, and Ibn 
Shahrāshūb, Manāgib, vol. 5, p. 77. 

Ibn ‘Inaba, ‘Umdat al-talib, pp. 234ff.; Idris, "Uyūn, vol. 4, p. 356; Dastūr al- 
munajjimin, quoted in de Goeje, Mémoire, pp. 8-9, 203, and Ivanow, Rise, pp. 38—39. 
Isma'ili sources avoid mentioning Muhammad's first two sons, with the main excep- 
tion of Idris, Zahr al-ma‘ani, cited in Ivanow, Rise, text pp. 53-54, translation p. 241; 
ed. Ghalib, p. 205. 

Al-Nawbakhtī, Firag, p. 61, and al-Oummī, al-Magālāt, p. 83. Just prior to their 
discussion of the Qaramita these authors also refer to a Khattabi subgroup recognizing 
a line of imams descended from Muhammad b. Isma‘il. See also Lewis, Origins, 
pp. 40—41, 78, and Ivanow, 'Ismailis and Qarmatians, pp. 79ff. 

Al-Nawbakhti, Firag, pp. 61-64; al-Oummī, al-Magālāt, pp. 83—86; English transla- 
tion in Stern, Studies, pp. 47—53, with a note therein by W. Madelung. See also Stern, 
"Isma' ilis and Qarmatians, in L'élaboration de l'Islam, pp. 102, 103, 108; reprinted 
in his Studies, pp. 292, 293, 297—298; also in Kohlberg, ed., Shi‘ism, pp. 270, 271, 
275—276; and Madelung, 'Imamat, pp. 48ff. 

R. Strothmann, "Sabtīya, EL vol. 4, pp. 23—25, and H. Halm, 'Sab'iyya) EI2, vol. 8, 
p. 683. 

Al-Hamdānī, Genealogy, text pp. 10—11, translation p. 13. 

Ibn Hawshab Mansir al-Yaman, Kitab al-rushd wa’l-hidaya, partial ed. M. Kamil 
Husayn, in W. Ivanow, ed., Collectanea: Vol. 1 (Leiden, 1948), pp. 198ff.; tr. Ivanow 
in his Studies, pp. 43ff. 

Ja‘ far b. Mansur al-Yaman, Kitab al-kashf, ed. R. Strothmann (London, etc., 1952), 
pp. 62, 77, 103—104, 109—110, 135, 160, 170 and elsewhere. This important early 
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Ismā'īlī text, compiled probably during the reign of the second Fatimid caliph-imam, 
al-Oā'im, has been edited also by M. Ghalib (Beirut, 1984), but our references are 
to Strothmann's edition. See also Ja‘far b. Mansur al-Yaman, Asrār al-nutagā”, ed. 
Ghālib, pp. 21, 39, 109, 112. 

Ummuw'l-kitāb, text pp. 91—92; tr. Filippani-Ronconi, pp. 229—230; this is the only 
clear Isma‘ili idea found in the treatise. For similar ideas held by the Mukhammisa, 
see al-Oummī, al-Magālāt, pp. 56, 59. 

Stern, ‘Isma‘ilis and Qarmatians’, in L’élaboration de l'Islam, pp. 101; reprinted in his 
Studies, p. 291; reprinted in Kohlberg, ed., Shi‘ism, pp. 268-269; see also Madelung, 
Religious Trends, p. 93. 

Al-Nawbakhtī, Firag, p. 64, and al-Oummī, al-Magālāt, p. 86. 

According to al-Mutahhar b. Tāhir al-Mugaddasī (al-Magdisī), al-Bad’ wa’l-ta’rikh, 
ed. Cl. Huart (Paris, 1899—1919), vol. 1, p. 137, the title of Ibn Rizam's book was al- 
Naad "alā I-Bātiniyya; but in al-Magrīzī, Itti'āz, vol. 1, p. 23, the book is mentioned as 
the Kitab radd ‘ala’l-Isma‘iliyya. See also C. H. Becker, Beiträge zur Geschichte Ägyptens 
unter dem Islam (Strassburg, 1902-1903), vol. 1, p. 6; I. Goldziher, Streitschrift des 
Gazali gegen die Batinijja-Sekte (Leiden, 1916), p. 15; Ivanow, Alleged, p. 2; and Taha 
al-Wali, al-Qaramita (Beirut, 1981), pp. 235-239. 

Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, Ul, pp. 2124ff.; English trans. The History of al-Tabarī: 
Volume 37, The ‘Abbasid Recovery, tr. Philip M. Fields (Albany, NY, 1987), 
pp. 169ff. 

Idrīs, "Uyūn, vol. 4, pp. 357—367, 390—404; English summary in Ivanow, 'Ismailis and 
Oarmatians, pp. 63ff., and in Ivanow, Rise, pp. 33ff. Another succinct Ismā'īlī account 
of the ancestors of ‘Abd Allah is found in the first volume of the Kitab al-azhar of 
Hasan b. Nah al-Bharichi, in al-* Awwā, ed., Muntakhabāt Ismā īliyya, pp. 232—236, 
English summary in Ivanow, Rise, pp. 29ff. 

The earliest Isma‘ili source relating these details is apparently the Istitar al-imam 
written by Ahmad b. Ibrahim (or Muhammad) al-Nisabiri, who flourished towards 
the end of the 4th/10th century. This work was edited, together with another Ismā'īlī 
text, by Ivanow in Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, University of Egypt, 4, Part 2 (1936), 
pp. 93-107; English translation in Ivanow, Rise, translation pp. 157-183. The Ara- 
bic text of the Istitar is reproduced in Akhbar al-Qaramita, ed. S. Zakkar (2nd ed., 
Damascus, 1982), pp. 111-132, not referred to hereafter. See also Heinz Halm, ‘Les 
Fatimides à Salamya’, in Mélanges offerts au Professeur Dominique Sourdel; being, REI, 
54 (1986), pp. 133-149; and J. H. Kramers and F. Daftary, ‘Salamiyya’, EI2, vol. 8, 
pp. 921-923. 

Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 1, p. 43; M. Kamil Husayn, Ta’ifat al-Isma‘iliyya (Cairo, 
1959), p. 17; Tamir, al-Imama, p. 182; and Ghalib, A‘lam, pp. 342-344. 

Ivanow, Rise, pp. 41, 57; Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 1, p. 43; Husayn, Ta’ifat, p. 18; 
Tamir, al-Imama, p. 183. On ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi, see Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al- 
a'yan wa-anba’ abna’al-zaman, ed. Ihsan‘ Abbas (Beirut, 1968-1972), vol. 3, pp. 117— 
119; English trans., Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, tr. William MacGuckin 
de Slane (Paris, 1842-1871), vol. 2, pp. 77-79; H. I. Hasan and T. A. Sharaf, ‘Ubayd 
Allah al-Mahdi (Cairo, 1947); Ghalib, A ‘lam, pp. 348-358; J. Walker, ‘al-Mahdi ‘Ubaid 
Allah, EI, vol. 3, pp. 119-121, and F. Dachraoui, 'al-Mahdi *Ubayd Allah EI2, vol. 
5, pp. 1242-1244. A scholarly account of ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi may be found in H. 
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Halm, The Empire of the Mahdi: The Rise of the Fatimids, tr. M. Bonner (Leiden, 
1996), pp. 58ff., 72—101, 128—140, 141—274. 

In ‘Abd Allah’s letter cited in al-Hamdani, Genealogy, text pp. 10—11, translation 
p. 13, he is named as an imam, while ‘Abd Allah’s father al-Husayn b. Ahmad is not 
included among the ‘hidden imams’; his imamate is also implied in Ja‘ far b. Mansür 
al-Yaman, Kitab al-kashf, pp. 98-99. See Ivanow, Rise, pp. 42-43, 59; and Madelung, 
‘Imamat’ pp. 55, 71ff., where it is suggested that ‘Abd Allah’s father may have been 
elevated to the imamate retrospectively; and H. Halm, ‘Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah’, EIR, vol. 
1, pp. 638-639. 

Al-Nīsābūrī, Istitār, pp. 95—96; tr. Ivanow in Rise, translation pp. 37, 162-163, and 
Abu'l-Oāsim "Abd al-Hakim b. Wahb al-Maliji, al-Majalis al-Mustansiriyya, ed. M. 
Kamil Husayn (Cairo, [1947]), p. 143. 

See Mamour, Polemics, especially pp. 60-64, 124-155, 189—219; Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, 
vol. 1, pp. 74—75; Sami N. Makarem, “The Hidden Imams of the Isma‘ilis’, al-Abhath, 
22 (1969), pp. 23-37, and T. Nagel, Frühe Ismailiya und Fatimiden im Lichte der 
Risalat Iftitah ad-Da‘wa (Bonn, 1972), pp. 56-72, examining also the main recent 
contributions. 

Al-Hamdani, Genealogy, text pp. 11-12, translation p. 14. See also al-Qummi, al- 
Maqalat, p. 87-88, and Ibn Hazm, Jamharat al-ansāb al-"Arab, ed. A. M. Hārūn 
(Cairo, 1391/1971), pp. 59-60, which seem to support this claim. See also Madelung, 
"Imamat, pp. 69—70; his Bemerkungen, pp. 38—39; and Hamdani and de Blois, 
‘A Re-examination, pp. 179—183, 200—201, arguing that the imams listed by "Abd 
Allah al-Mahdi in fact belong to two parallel lines of descendants of Ja' far al-Sādig, 
representing the progenies of‘ Abd Allah and his brother Isma‘il b. Ja‘ far. The authors 
of this controversial article further argue that the official Fatimid genealogy was later 
derived by combining the two lines and rearranging the genealogy claimed by al- 
Mahdi. 

See al-Magrīzī, Itti'āz, vol. 1, p. 22; Becker, Beitrūge, vol. 1, pp. 4ff.; Massignon, 
"Bibliographie Oarmate” p. 334; Mamour, Polemics, pp. 35—36, 159ff.; Oazvīnīs notes 
in Juwaynī, Ta'rīkh, vol. 3, pp. 328—329; Lewis, Origins, pp. 6—8; Madelung, Imamat, 
pp. 58—59; and Stern, Studies, pp. 61—62. 

Al-Maqrizi utilized the historical part of Akhü Muhsin's work in his history of the 
Fatimids, Itti'az, vol. 1, pp. 22-29, 151-202 (reproduced in Akhbar al-Qaramita, 
pp. 325—383), and in his unfinished biographical history, al-Muqaff a, partially repro- 
duced in Akhbar al-Qaramita, pp. 391ff. French translation ofa relevant section from 
al-Muqaffais contained in E. Fagnan, ‘Nouveaux textes historiques relatifs à l'Afrique 
du Nord et à la Sicile: I, Traduction de la biographie d'Obeyd Allah, in Centenario 
della nascita di Michele Amari (Palermo, 1910), vol. 2, pp. 35-85. The doctrinal part of 
Akhū Muhsin’s book is given in al-Maqrizi’s Kitab al-mawa‘iz wa’l-i‘tibar fī dhikr al- 
khitat wa l-athār (Būlāg, 1270/1853—1854), vol. 1, pp. 391-397; partial French trans., 
Description historique et topographique de l'Égypte, tr. U. Bouriant and P. Casanova, 
in Mémoires publiés par les membres de l'Institut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale du 
Caire (Cairo, 1895—1920), vol. 4, pp. 122-144, partially reproduced in P. Casanova, 
‘La doctrine secréte des Fatimides d’Egypte’, BIFAO, 18 (1921), pp. 130-165. 

For instance, it is used in the chapter on the Batiniyya in al-Baghdadi al-Farq, 
pp. 266ff.; tr. Halkin, pp. 108ff.; it also provided one of the sources of Ismā'īl b. Ahmad 
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al-Bustī, a Mu tazilī author who around 400/1009 produced an anti-Isma‘ili book 
entitled Min kashf asrar al-Batiniyya wa-‘iwar madhhabihim, ed. ‘A. S. al-‘ Abd al- 
Jādir, in his al-Isma'iliyyun: kashf al-asrar wa-nagd al-afkar (Kuwait, 2002), pp. 187— 
369; see S. M. Stern, 'Abu'l-Qasim al-Busti and his Refutation of Isma‘ilism’, JRAS 
(1961), pp. 14—35; reprinted in his Studies, pp. 299—320. Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200), 
a historian and one of the most famous Hanbali jurists of Baghdad, utilized the Ibn 
Rizam—Akht Muhsin account in his treatise on the Qarmatis included in his major 
historical work al-Muntazam. This small treatise, al-Qaramita, included in Akhbar 
al-Qaramita, pp. 253—268, is also edited and translated in J. de Somogyi, ‘A Treatise 
on the Oarmatians, RSO, 13 (1932), pp. 248-265. Many important later sources, 
such as Juwayni, Ta'rikh, vol. 3, pp. 152ff; tr. Boyle, vol. 2, pp. 647ff., and Rashid 
al-Din, Isma‘iliyan, pp. 11ff., have drawn on the same account; for more references, 
see Lewis, Origins, pp. 58-60. 

The text, and the list of the signatories of the manifesto with slight variations, may be 
found in Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam, ed. F. Krenkow (Hyderabad, 1357—1362/1938— 
1943), vol. 7, p. 255; Juwayni, Ta’rikh, vol. 3, pp. 174—177; tr. Boyle, vol. 2, pp. 658—660; 
Ibn Khaldün, The Muqaddimah, tr. F. Rosenthal (2nd ed., Princeton, 1967), vol. 1, 
pp. 45-46; al-Maqriz, Itti'az, vol. 1, pp. 43-44, and Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujum al- 
zahira fi muluk Misr wa’l-Qahira (Cairo, 1348—1392/1929-1972), vol. 4, pp. 229-231; 
see also Mamour, Polemics, pp. 16—29; Lewis, Origins, pp. 8, 60—61; and al-Walī, al- 
Qaramita, pp. 361ff. 

See Mamour, Polemics, pp. 30-42; Ivanow, Alleged, pp. 83-103, and A. Abel, 
"Daysāniyya, EI2, vol. 2, p. 199. 

This was a flourishing medieval town in Khüzistàn founded at the beginning of the 
2nd/8th century, and today its ruins to the south of Shüshtar are known as Band-i Qtr; 
see the anonymous Hudid al-‘Alam, the Regions of the World, tr. V. Minorsky (2nd ed., 
London, 1970), pp. 75, 130, an important geographical work of the second half of the 
4th/10th century; Yaqüt al-Hamawi, Mu‘jam al-buldan, ed. F. Wūstenfeld (Leipzig, 
1866-1973), vol. 3, p. 676; partial French translation, Dictionnaire géographique, 
historique et littéraire de la Perse, tr. C. Barbier de Meynard (Paris, 1861), pp. 402— 
403; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (2nd ed., Cambridge, 1930), 
pp. 233, 236—237, 242, 246—247; and M. Streck and L. Lockhart, “Askar Mukram’, 
EI2, vol. 1, p. 711. 

This is the title reported by al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, vol. 25, p. 220; tr. de Sacy, 
Exposé, vol. 1, introduction p. 148. The same book has been referred to under other 
titles, such as Kitab al-balagh al-akbar, mentioned by the Zaydi author Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan al-Daylami in his Bayan madhhab al-Batiniyya, ed. R. Strothmann (Istan- 
bul, 1939), pp. 15, 30, 42, 59, 72—73, 75—76, 78—81, 84, 86, 91—94, an anti-Ismā'īlī 
treatise forming part of a larger work completed in 707/1308, while al-Baghdādī, 
al-Farq, p. 278, knows the book as the Kitab al-siyasa wa'l-balagh. 

Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, ed. Flūgel, vol. 1, p. 189; ed. Tajaddud, p. 240; English trans., 
The Fihrist of al-Nadīm, tr. B. Dodge (New York, 1970), vol. 1, p. 471. 

See Ivanow, Guide, pp. 41, 78; also his Ismaili Literature, pp. 38, 44, 97, and Poonawala, 
Bio, pp. 44, 56. 

Becker, Beiträge, vol. 1, p. 7; Massignon, "Bibliographie Oarmate, pp. 332, 336; 
Ivanow, Studies, p. 125; Madelung, 'Fatimiden und Bahrainqarmaten, Der Islam, 
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34 (1959), pp. 69—73; English trans., "The Fatimids and the Qarmatis of Bahrayn’, in 
MIHT, pp. 43—45; also his Tmamat, pp. 112-114; and Stern, Studies, pp. 61, 64. 
As preserved, for example, by al-Nuwayrī, Nihāyat al-arab, vol. 25, pp. 203—204, 216; 
tr. de Sacy, Exposé, vol. 1, introduction pp. 137—138. 
Massignon, ‘Bibliographie Qarmațe’, pp. 330-331; also his "Ķarmatians, p. 768; 
Oazvīnīs notes in Juwaynī, Ta*rīkh, vol. 3, pp. 312—343; and Lewis, Origins, pp. 62—65. 
Ivanow, Rise, pp. 127ff., 140—156, and also, Alleged, especially pp. 28—82. 
Al-Kashshī, al-Rijāl, pp. 245—246, 389; al-Najāshī, al-Rijāl, p. 148; al-Tūsī, Fihrist, 
pp. 197—198; his Rijāl, pp. 135, 225; Ibn Shahrāshūb, Ma‘alim, p. 65, and his Manāgib, 
vol. 5, p. 19. See also S. M. Stern, "Abd Allāh b. Maymūn, E12, vol. 1, p. 48; H. Halm, 
“Abdallah b. Maymin al-Qaddah’, EIR, vol. 1, pp. 182-183; B. Lewis, “Dindan’, EI2, 
vol. 2, p. 301; and W. Madelung, ‘Maymin al-Kaddah’ EI2, vol. 6, p. 917. 
Al-Hamdani, Genealogy, text pp. 9-10, translation p. 12. 
Ivanow had already made this inference in his Alleged, pp. 110-112, before this letter 
had come to light; see also Mamour, Polemics, pp. 68ff. 
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caliphate is covered in varying details also in numerous Sunni historical sources, 
which will be referred to in connection with specific events. Aside from Ibn ‘Idhari’s 
al-Bayan, an important place is occupied by al-Maqrizi's Itti'az, vol. 1, pp. 65-92, 
for the period in question. See also Ibn Zafir, Akhbar al-duwwal al-mungati'a, pp. 6— 
20, Ibn Hammad, Akhbar, text pp. 6-39, translation pp. 17-61, and Ibn Khallikān, 
Wafayat, vol. 1, pp. 234-236, and vol. 5, pp. 19-20; tr. de Slane, vol. 1, pp. 218- 
221, and vol. 3, pp. 181-182. Of the secondary sources, mention may be made of 
Hasan, Ta’rikh al-dawla al-Fatimiyya (3rd ed., Cairo, 1964), pp. 80-92; Zahid ‘Ali, 
Ta’rikh, vol. 1, pp. 123-147; ‘Adila ‘A. al-Hamad, Qiyam al-dawla al-Fatimiyya bi- 
bilad al-Maghrib (Cairo, 1980), pp. 125—225; Dachraoui, Califat Fatimide, pp. 57— 
218, covering also the background to the establishment of the dynasty. Also by 
Dachraoui, ‘al-Ka’im’, EI2, vol. 4, pp. 458-460, and ‘al-Mansur Billah, EI2, vol. 
6, pp. 434-435. Also see Halm, Empire of the Mahdi, pp. 141-137, and Brett, Rise, 
pp. 73-175. 

6. Al-Nu' man, Iftitah, ed. al-Qadi, pp. 259ff.; ed. Dachraoui, pp. 306 ff.; al-Nu' màn, 
al-Majālis, pp. 183—184; Idrīs, "Uyūn, vol. 5, pp. 116—123; Ibn "Idhārī, al-Bayān, vol. 
1, pp. 150—151, 161, 163—165; Ibn Khaldün, Histoire, vol. 2, pp. 521—523; al-Magrīzī, 
al-Khitat, vol. 1, pp. 350-351, and vol. 2, pp. 10—11; French tr., vol. 4, pp. 11—12; al- 
Magrīzī, Itti'āz, vol. 1, pp. 67—68; Ibn Taghrībirdī, al-Nujūm, vol. 3, p. 174; Hasan and 
Sharaf, ‘Ubayd Allah, pp. 263-269; Zahid ‘ Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 1, pp. 115—122; Madelung, 
'Imamat, pp. 66, 80; al-Hamad, Qiyam, pp. 229-248; Dachraoui, Califat Fatimide, 
pp. 127-132; and Halm, Empire of the Mahdi, pp. 159—168. 

7. For more details, see Ibn Hawqal, Surat al-ard, pp. 60ff., 83f£., 93ff., 100-107; tr. 
Kramers and Wiet, vol. 1, pp. 57ff., 79ff., 91ff., 98-105; al-Idrisi, Description del'Afrique 
et de l'Espagne, ed. and tr. R. Dozy and M. J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1866), text pp. 56ff., 70, 
75—76, 85, 87—88, 98—99, translation pp. 65ff., 80—81, 86—87, 98, 100—102, 115—116; 
Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, Masālik el absār fī mamālik el amsar: 1, L'Afrique, moins 
l'Égypte, tr. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes (Paris, 1927), pp. 96ff., 137ff.; Ibn Khaldūn, 
Histoire, vol. 1, pp. 37, 45, 169—170, 178, 182, 186ff., 194—197, 291—299, vol. 2, pp. 1ff., 
and vol. 3, pp. 179ff., 188ff., 196—197, 300ff.; E. Fagnan, Extraits inédits relatifs au 
Maghreb (Algiers, 1924), pp. 17-18, 41ff., 153—154; G. Margais, La Berbérie Musulmane 
et l'Orient au moyen áge (Paris, 1946), especially pp. 133—156, the fullest modern 
treatment of the subject; Émile F. Gautier, Le passé de l'Afrique du Nord (Paris, 1952), 
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pp. 201ff., 322ff., 337—345; T. Lewicki, 'Le répartition géographique des groupements 
Ibadites dans l'Afrique du Nord au moyen-āge, Rocznik Orientalistyczny, 21 (1957), 
pp. 301—343; and Dachraoui, Califat Fatimide, pp. 31ff., 364ff. 


. See al-Nu‘man, al-Majalis, pp. 115-116, 164ff., 173ff., 189ff.; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan, 


vol. 1, pp. 175, 178ff., 185, 197—200, 209—216; Ibn Khaldün, Histoire, vol. 1, pp. 258— 
260, 265ff., and vol. 2, pp. 145ff., 526—527, 567—571; Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans 
d'Espagne, vol. 3, pp. 13—21, 29—30, 33—49, 66—71, 76—79; H. I. Hasan, "Relations 
between the Fātimids in North Africa and Egypt and the Umayyads in Spain during 
the 4th Century A.H. (10th Century A.D.)’, Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, Fouad I Uni- 
versity, 10 (1948), pp. 39-83; M. Canard, ‘L’impérialisme des Fatimides et leur propa- 
gande’, AIEO, 6 (1942-1947), pp. 156ff.; reprinted in his Miscellanea Orientalia (Lon- 
don, 1973), article 1; Muhammad J. Surūr, Siyāsat al-Fātimiyyīn al-khārijiyya (Cairo, 
1967), pp. 221-224; M. Yalaoui, ‘Les relations entre Fatimides d’Ifriqiya et Omeyyades 
d'Espagne; in Actas del II Coloquio Hispano-Tunecino de Estudios Históricos (Madrid, 
1973), pp. 13—30; also his "Controverse entre le Fatimide al-Mu'izz et | Omeyyade 
al-Nasir, Cahiers de Tunisie, 26 (1978), pp. 7-33; and Dachraoui, Califat Fatimide, 
pp. 138ff., 150ff., 163. 


. See Idrīs, "Uyūn, vol. 5, pp. 125—136; Muhammad b. Yūsuf al-Kindī, Kitāb al-wulāt 


wa-kitāb al-gudāt, ed. R. Guest as The Governors and Judges of Egypt, together with 
an appendix derived mostly from Raf« al-isr by Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (Leiden— 
London, 1912), pp. 268ff.; ‘Arib, Silat, pp. 51ff., 79, 80-86; Ibn “Idhari, al-Bayan, 
vol. 1, pp. 170-173, 181—182, 209; al-Maqrizi, al-Khitat, vol. 1, pp. 327—329; French 
tr., vol. 3, pp. 251—253, 255; al-Maqrizi, Itti'az, vol. 1, pp. 68—69, 71—72, 74; Ibn 
Taghrībirdī, al-Nujum, vol. 3, pp. 172-173, 184, 187, 196, 252; Hasan and Sharaf, 
"Ubayd Allah, pp. 172-186; Hasan, Ta’rikh, pp. 112ff.; Surtir, Misr fī ‘asr al-dawla 
al-Fātimiyya (Cairo, 1960), pp. 27ff.; and Canard, 'L'impērialisme” pp. 169ff. 

On Fātimid Sicily, see Ibn Hawgal, Sūrat al-ard, pp. 118—131; tr. Kramers and Wiet, 
vol. 1, pp. 117—130, relating the account of his visit to the island in 362/973; al- 
Jawdharī, Sīra, pp. 70—72, 87—89, 103—104, 114—117, 121, 125, 128—129, 135—137; tr. 
Canard, pp. 102—105, 127—130, 156—157, 172—177, 183, 189—190, 195—197, 207—209; 
these documents, preserved by Jawdhar who himself had close relations with the 
Kalbids, are also discussed and analyzed in M. Canard, ‘Quelques notes relatives à la 
Sicile sous les premiers califes Fatimites) in Studi Medievali in onore di Antonino de 
Stefano (Palermo, 1956), pp. 569—576; reprinted in his L'expansion Arabo-Islamique 
et ses répercussions (London, 1974), article IV. The classical work here was produced 
by the great Italian orientalist Michele Amari (1806—1889), under the title of Sto- 
ria dei Musulmani di Sicilia, second ed. by Carlo A. Nallino (Catania, 1933—1939), 
especially vol. 2, pp. 165-436. This study, first published in 1854—1872, has now 
been supplemented by Nallino’s notes to his revised edition and by several articles 
in Centenario della nascita di Michele Amari. See also Fagnan, Extraits, pp. 110—115, 
285—288; Hasan and Sharaf, ‘Ubayd Allah, pp. 199-204; Hasan, Ta’rikh, pp. 97-109, 
250—257; Surūr, Siyāsat, pp. 231—236; Halm, Empire of the Mahdi, pp. 176—180; Brett, 
Rise, pp. 236—243; Aziz Ahmad, A History of Islamic Sicily (Edinburgh, 1975), pp. 25— 
47; A. Pellitteri, I Fatimite e la Sicilia (sec. x) (Palermo, 1997), pp. 9-100; and several 
studies by Professor U. Rizzitano (1913-1980), especially his *Nuove fonti Arabe per 
la storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, RSO, 32 (1957), pp. 531-555; ‘Gli Arabi in Italia’ 
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in L”Occidente e VIslam nell” alto medioevo (Spoleto, 1965), vol. 1, pp. 93-114; and 
"Kalbids, EI2, vol. 4, pp. 496—497. 

On Fātimid—Byzantine relations, especially in the western Mediterranean and during 
the North African phase of the Fatimid caliphate, see al-Nu‘ man, [ftitah, ed. al-Qadi, 
p. 281; ed. Dachraoui, pp. 336—338; also by al-Nu' man, al-Majalis, pp. 167, 179, 
366ff., 442—444; al-Jawdharī, Sīra, pp. 60—61, 125; tr. Canard, pp. 88—89,189—190; 
Idrīs, "Uyūn, vol. 5, pp. 139, 151, 170—171, 328, 337—338, and Ibn Hawgal, Surat al- 
ard,pp. 200—201; tr. Kramers and Wiet, vol. 1, pp. 194—196. See also Amari, Storia, vol. 
2, pp. 279ff., 288ff., 296—311, 318—322; M. Canard, 'Arabes et Bulgares au début du Xe 
siècle’, Byzantion, 11 (1938), pp. 213-223; reprinted in his Byzance et les Musulmans 
du Proche Orient (London, 1973), article V; his ‘D’impérialisme’, pp. 185—193; and 
also Canard’s ‘Les sources Arabes de histoire Byzantine aux confins des Xe et XIe 
siècles’, Revue des Études Byzantines, 19 (1961), especially pp. 284—292; reprinted in 
his Byzance, article XVII. See also S. M. Stern, 'An Embassy of the Byzantine Emperor 
to the Fatimid Caliph al-Mu' izz, Byzantion, 20 (1950), pp. 239—258; F. Dachraoui, "La 
Créte dans le conflit entre Byzance et al-Mu' izz, Cahiers de Tunisie, 7 (1959), pp. 307— 
318; also his Califat Fatimide, pp. 155-157; A. Hamdani, 'Some Considerations on 
the Fatimid Caliphate as a Mediterranean Power’, in Atti del Terzo Congresso di Studi 
Arabi, pp. 385—396, and also by Hamdani, 'Byzantine-Fatimid Relations before the 
Battle of Manzikert, Byzantine Studies, 1 (1974), pp. 169—179. 

On anti-Fātimid grievances of the North African Mālikī Sunnīs, the most important 
sources, produced by contemporary Maliki fagīhs, are Abu'l-* Arab Muhammad b. 
Ahmad’s Tabagāt ‘ulama’ Ifriqiya, and its continuation under the same title by al- 
Khushani, both of which are contained in Classes des savants de VIfrīgiya, ed. and 
tr. M. Ben Cheneb (Algiers, 1915—1920). See also al-Mugaddasī, Ahsan al-tagāsīm, 
pp. 236—238; Abū Bakr al-Maliki, Riyad al-nufus, ed. H. Mu’nis (Cairo, 1951—1960), 
vol. 2, pp. 43—83, also citing the accounts of the disputations between the first Fatimid 
caliph and some of the Maliki jurists of Qayrawan, as preserved by this distinguished 
Maliki jurist-historian of the second half of the 5th/11th century; Hady R. Idris, 
‘Contribution a l'histoire del'Ifrikiya: Tableau dela vie intellectuelle et administrative 
à Kairouan sous les Aģlabites et Fatimites, REI, 9 (1935), especially pp. 122—129, 
144—152, and 10 (1936), pp. 72—88, based on al-Maliki's Riyad; Margais, Berbérie 
Musulmane, pp. 131-156; H. Monēs, "Le Malékisme et l'échec des Fatimides en 
Ifrigiya, in Etudes d’Orientalisme dédiées ā la mēmoire de Lévi-Provengal (Paris, 1962), 
vol. 1, pp. 197—220; and Dachraoui, Califat Fatimide, pp. 397ff. 

On Abū Yazīd and his revolt, see al-Nu' man, al-Majalis, pp. 72ff., 113-114, 214, 
245, 323ff., 336—337, 429, 447, 492, 542, 555; al-Jawdharī, Sīra, pp. 44-58, 69; tr. 
Canard, pp. 62—66, 68—74, 76—80, 82—84, 100; Idrīs, "Uyūn, vol. 5, pp. 172—318, 
Idris, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’al-Fatimiyyin, ed. al-Ya‘lawi, pp. 264—488, based mainly on 
a contemporary Fatimid chronicle that has not survived; Idris, Zahr al-ma‘ani, 
in Ivanow, Rise, text pp. 78-80, translation pp. 272-274; ed. Ghalib, pp. 226— 
228; Aba Zakariyya’ al-Warjalani, Chronique d’Abou Zakaria, tr. Emile Masqueray 
(Algiers-Paris, 1878), especially pp. 226—248, a partial translation ofthe oldest extant 
history ofthe Ibadis ofthe Maghrib written in the second half ofthe 5th/11th century 
bya member ofthe group. A better French translation ofthis work may be found in R. 
Le Tourneau, 'La Chronique d'Abü Zakariyya' al-Wargalani (m. 471 H = 1078 J.C.): 
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Traduction annotée’, Revue Africaine, 104 (1960), pp. 99—176, 322—390, and 105 
(1961), pp. 117-176, 323-374; Ibn al-Athir, Ta’rikh al-kamil (Cairo, 1303/1885), vol. 
8, pp. 62, 138-145, apparently drawing on the same Fatimid chronicle used by Idris; 
Ibn*Idhārī, al-Bayān, vol. 1, pp. 216—220, and vol. 2, pp. 212—214, 216; Ibn Khaldün, 
Histoire, vol. 1, pp. 203—204, vol. 2, pp. 5—6, 530—540, 553ff., and vol. 3, pp. 201— 
212; al-Magrīzī, al-Khitat, vol. 1, p. 35; French tr., vol. 4, p. 14; al-Magrīzī, Itti‘az, 
vol. 1, pp. 75—85, 88—89. See also H. Fournel, Les Berbēres (Paris, 1875—1881), vol. 2, 
pp. 223-276; Marcais, Berbérie Musulmane, pp. 147—153; Gautier, Le passé, pp. 363ff.; 
Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 1, pp. 138—145; R. Le Tourneau, ‘La révolte d'Abü-Yazid au 
Xme siècle’, Cahiers de Tunisie, 1 (1953), pp. 103-125; Dachraoui, Califat Fatimide, 
pp. 165—183, 188—206; H. Halm, "Der Mann auf dem Esel: Der Aufstand des Abū 
Yazīd gegen die Fatimiden nach einem Augenzeugenbericht, Die Welt des Orients, 
15 (1984), pp. 144—204; his Empire of the Mahdi, pp. 298-309, 315—325; Brett, Rise, 
pp. 165—179; and S. M. Stern, "Abū Yazīd al-Nukkārī, E12, vol. 1, pp. 163—164. 
According to al-Mas'ūdī, al-Tanbīh, pp. 39, 394—395; tr. Carra de Vaux, pp. 496, 500— 
501, Abü Sa'id was killed in Dhu'l-Qa' da 300/June—July 913. If this date is correct, 
then his death must have been kept secret for some time, since it was officially 
reported in Baghdad only towards the end of 301 AH. Abü Sa'id's death is placed 
in 300 AH also by ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Jawbari, cited in de Goeje, Mémoire, p. 208, 
a writer and traveller who flourished in the first half of the 7th/13th century. ‘Abd 
al-Jabbār al-Hamadhānī, Tathbīt dala’il al-nubuwwa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman 
(Beirut, 1966-1969), pp. 242, 380; in Akhbar al-Qaramita, p. 151, also mentions the 
year 300 AH. 

Louis Massignon, more than any other modern scholar, produced detailed studies 
on al-Hallaj and his thought; see especially his La passion d’al-Hosayn Ibn Mansour 
al-Hallaj, vol. 1, pp. 71-80, 138-146, 151—159, 252—257, 264, 275—279, 349—352, 
and vol. 2, pp. 586, 730—736, where the alleged relations and ideological affinities 
between al-Hallaj and the Qarmatis are discussed in the wider perspective of Shr1- 
gnostic thought. The relevant arguments are not entirely reproduced in the revised 
edition of this classic work (Paris, 1975), vol. 1, pp. 213ff., 245—249, 342—350, 369— 
374, 559—560, vol. 3, pp. 205-209, and vol. 4, pp. 8-133, containing a comprehensive 
bibliography; see also L. Massignon and L. Gardet, 'al-Hallādj, EI2, vol. 3, pp. 99— 
104. Most of Massignon's scattered writings on al-Hallāj are collected in his Opera 
Minora, vol. 2, pp. 9-342. 

On the Qarmatis of Bahrayn and their relations with the early Fatimids, see al- 
Mas üdi, Muruj, vol. 8, pp. 285—286, 346, 374, and vol. 9, pp. 32, 76—77; al-Mas'ūdī, 
al-Tanbīh, pp. 104—105, 378—387, 389—396; tr. Carra de Vaux, pp. 149, 483—492, 494— 
502; al-Sūlī, Akhbār, pp. 27, 68—70, 87, 88, 99, 117—118, 120, 130, 136, 140—141, 142, 
143, 149—150, 205, 223, 233, 243, 250, 252, 254, 260, 264, 268, 269; tr. Canard, vol. 1, 
pp. 77, 122-124, 148—149, 152, 163, 184, 187, 195—196, 207, 217—218, 221, 223, 231— 
232, and vol. 2, pp. 27, 50, 66, 78, 88, 90, 92—93, 99, 103, 108, 110, 129; *Arīb, Silat, 
pp. 38, 59, 101, 110—111, 113, 118—120, 123—124, 127, 128, 130, 132—133, 134, 136— 
137, 139, 159, 162—163, 168, 184; Ibn Hawgal, Sūrat al-ard, pp. 295—296; tr. Kramers 
and Wiet, vol. 2, pp. 289—290; * Abd al-Jabbār al-Hamadhānī, Tathbīt, pp. 129—130, 
342, 378—381, 386—399, 594ff.; al-Baghdādī, al-Farg, pp. 270—275, 278—282, 288; tr. 
Halkin, pp. 118—127, 131—138, 145—146; al-Daylamī, Bayān, pp. 71—96; Miskawayh, 
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Tajārib al-umam, ed. and tr. H. E Amedroz and D. S. Margoliouth as The Eclipse ofthe 
‘Abbasid Caliphate (Oxford—London, 1920—1921), text, vol. 1, pp. 33—35, 104—105, 
109, 119, 120—122, 139—140, 145—146, 147—148, 165, 167—168, 172—183, 184—186, 
201, 263, 284, 330, 367—370, 405, 408, and vol. 2, pp. 24, 55—57, 60—61, 126—127, 129; 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 8, pp. 27, 45—47, 49—50, 53—58, 65, 67, 79, 93—94, 99, 107, 
113—114, 123, 135, 161; al-Nuwayrī, Nihāyat al-arab, vol. 25, pp. 243—244, 276ff.; tr. 
de Sacy, Exposé, vol. 1, introduction pp. 216ff.; Ibn al-Dawādārī, Kanz, vol. 6, pp. 61— 
62, 91—94; al-Magrīzī, Itti'āz, vol. 1, pp. 164—165, 180—185; Ibn Khaldün's account in 
his Kitab al-‘ibar (Beirut, 1958), vol. 4, pp. 181—195, which differs from other sources 
in some important respects, does not seem to be reliable, and Ibn Taghribirdi, al- 
Nujūm, vol. 3, pp. 182, 197, 207—208, 211—213, 215, 217, 220, 224—226, 228, 232, 
245, 260, 264, 278—279, 281, 287, 295, 301—302, 304—305. Of the secondary sources, 
aside from the pioneering study of de Goeje, Mémoire, pp. 69-115, 129—150, and 
Madelung's 'Fatimiden und Bahraingarmaten” pp. 34—54, 59—63, 66—67, 74—85, 88; 
English trans., pp. 21-34, 37—39, 41-42, 46—51, 54, which is a thorough survey of the 
various arguments regarding the Fātimid-Oarmatī relations and the relevant sources, 
see H. Bowen, The Life and Times of ‘Ali Ibn ‘Isa (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 50-56, 136— 
141, 191—195, 205—206, 210—211, 237, 249, 261—263, 266—275, 279—280, 302, 350, 
357-358; Lewis, Origins, pp. 80-89; Ivanow, ‘Ismailis and Oarmatians, pp. 77—85; 
Hasan and Sharaf, ‘Ubayd Allah, pp. 94, 176, 180, 211—232, 277—279, 295ff.; Hasan, 
Ia'rīkh, pp. 385—394; Stern, 'Ismā'īlīs, pp. 105—107; Stern, "Early, pp. 75—76; G. T. 
Scanlon, ‘Leadership in the Qarmatian Sect’, BIFAO, 59 (1960), pp. 29—48; F. de Blois, 
“The Abu Sa‘idis or so-called “Qarmatians” of Bahrayn’, Proceedings of the Seminar 
for Arabian Studies, 16 (1986), pp. 13—21; M. Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des 
H'amdanides de Jazíra et de Syrie (Paris, 1953), pp. 352-357; his ‘al-Djannabi, Abū 
Tāhir, EI2, vol. 2, pp. 452—454; and R. Ridāzāda Langarūdī, 'Abū Tahir Jannabr, GIE, 
vol. 5, pp. 638—642. 

On the Justānids, about whom only fragmentary information is available in the gen- 
eral chronicles and in some medieval local histories of the Caspian provinces, see 
Ibn Isfandiyār, Ta'rīkh, vol. 1, pp. 235, 243—244, 253—254, 256, 262, 274, 281; tr. 
Browne, pp. 169, 178-179, 190-191, 193, 196, 202-203, 206; Awliya’ Allāh Āmulī, 
Ta’rikh-i Rūyān, ed. M. Sutüda (Tehran, 1348/1969), pp. 92, 96, 99, 104, 106, 109; 
Mar ashi, Ta^rikh-i Tabaristan, pp. 133, 136, 139, 141, 145-146, 150; B. Dorn, ed., 
Auszüge aus Muhammedanischen schriftstellern (St Petersburg, 1858), pp. 26, 52, 450, 
474—475, 498, containing a number of extracts from Arabic and Persian sources. 
See also R. Vasmer. "Zur Chronologie der Gastaniden und Sallariden’, Islamica, 
3 (1927), pp. 165—186, 482—485; H. L. Rabino, "Les provinces Caspiennes de la 
Perse, le Guīlān, Revue du Monde Musulman, 32 (1915—1916), pp. 387—392; also 
by Rabino, ‘Rulers of Gilan’, JRAS (1920), pp. 291-293; and his ‘Les dynasties locales 
du Gilàn et du Daylam, JA, 237 (1949), pp. 308-309; Qazvini’s notes in Juwaynī, 
Ta’rikh, vol. 3, pp. 432—435; Kasravī, Shahriyārān, pp. 21-34, 111; V. Minorsky, 
La domination des Dailamites (Paris, 1932), pp. 6ff.; Minorsky, ‘Daylam’, EI2, vol. 
2, especially pp. 191-192; and W. Madelung, ‘Abt Ishaq al-Sabi on the Alids of 
Tabaristan and Gilan’, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 26 (1967), especially pp. 52-57; 
reprinted in his Religious and Ethnic Movements in Medieval Islam (Hampshire, 1992), 
article VII. 
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Ibn Hawgal, Sūrat al-ard, pp. 348—349, 354; tr. Kramers and Wiet, vol. 2, pp. 341—342, 
347. See also Kasravī, Shahriyārān, pp. 88—94, 118—119, and V. Minorsky, 'Caucasica 
IV, BSOAS, 14 (1952), pp. 514-529, containing commentaries on Ibn Hawgal’s 
passages regarding the tributaries of Marzuban b. Muhammad. 

On the history of the Musāfirids under Marzubān and Wahsūdān, aside from the 
sources cited previously, see Ibn Hawgal, Sūrat al-ard, pp. 331ff.; tr. Kramers and 
Wiet, vol. 2, pp. 325ff.; Miskawayh, Tajārib, vol. 2, pp. 31—37, 62—67, 115, 135— 
136, 148—154, 166—167, 177—180, 219—220; Ibn al-Athīr, al-Kāmil, vol. 8, pp. 125— 
126, 158—159, 165—167, 172, 175, based on Miskawayh; Rabino, ‘Dynasties locales’, 
pp. 310—313; Kasravī, Shahriyārān, pp. 59—63; V. Minorsky, A History ofSharvān and 
Darband (Cambridge, 1958), pp. 27, 60—62, 71, 76, 85, 112; Stern, "Early, pp. 70ff.; 
Madelung, ‘Minor Dynasties, pp. 224—225, 231ff.; G. C. Miles, ‘Numismatics’, in 
Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 4, p. 373, where the author mentions the existence of 
more specimens of Wahsüdan's coin dating from 343 AH, bearing the names of the 
early Ismā'īlī imams up to Muhammad b. Isma'il. See also Nasir-i Khusraw, Safar- 
nama, ed. Dabīr Siyāgī, pp. 6—8; tr. Thackston, pp. 4—5, where Nāsir relates his visit 
to Shamiran in 438/1046; Yaqut, Mu'jam, vol. 1, p. 239, and vol. 3, pp. 148—150; 
tr. Barbier de Meynard, pp. 318-321; M. Sutüda, 'Shamiràn, in Yadnama-yi Nasir-i 
Khusraw (Mashhad, 1976), pp. 253-262; M. Kervran, ‘Une forteresse d’Azerbaidjan: 
Samiran’, REI, 41 (1973), pp. 71-93; and P. Willey, Eagle’s Nest: Ismaili Castles in Iran 
and Syria (London, 2005), pp. 134—141. 

Madelung, "Karmatī, EI2, vol. 4, p. 622. 

On al-Sijistānī and his contributions to Ismā'īlī thought see the following works by 
Paul E. Walker: Early Philosophical Shiism: The Ismaili Neoplatonism of Abu Ya‘qub al- 
Sijistānī (Cambridge, 1993), especially pp. 67-142; Abū Ya'gūb al-Sijistānī: Intellectual 
Missionary (London, 1996), pp. 26-118; also his The Wellsprings of Wisdom (Salt 
Lake City, 1994), containing a complete English translation and study of al-Sijistani's 
Kitāb al-yanābī'; and his ‘Abt Ya'gūb Sejestānī, EIR, vol. 1, pp. 396—398. See also 
H. Corbin's introductions to his edition of al-Sijistānīs Kashf al-mahjūb (Tehran— 
Paris, 1949), pp. 5-25, the da'?'s only extant work in Persian, and to its French 
trans., Le dévoilement des choses cachées (Lagrasse, 1988), pp. 11-28; also by Corbin, 
"L'Ismačlisme et le symbole de la Croix, La Table Ronde, 120 (December, 1957), 
pp. 122-134. Amongst other secondary studies, mention may be made of S. M. 
Stern, 'Arabico-Persica, in M. Boyce and I. Gershevitch, ed., W. B. Henning Memorial 
Volume (London, 1970), pp. 415-416; reprinted in his History and Culture in the 
Medieval Muslim World (London, 1984), article V; also his 'Abü Ya*ķūb al-Sidjzī, 
EI2, vol. 1, p. 160; I. K. Poonawala, 'Al-Sijistānī and his Kitāb al-Magālīd” in Little, 
ed., Essays on Islamic Civilization, pp. 274—283; his Bio, pp. 82—89; W. Madelung, 
"Abū Ya'gūb al-Sijistānī and Metempsychosis, in Textes et Mémoires, Volume XVI. 
Iranica Varia: Papers in Honor of Professor Ehsan Yarshater (Leiden, 1990), pp. 131- 
143; Daftary, Ismaili Literature, pp. 153—155; and * Abbas Zaryāb, "Abū Ya'gūb Sijzī, 
GIE, vol. 6, pp. 423-429. 

See Muhammad b. Surkh al-Nīshāpūrī, Sharh-i gasīda-yi Fārsī-yi Khwaja Abu'l- 
Haytham Ahmad b. Hasan Jurjānī; (Commentaire de la qasida Ismaélienne d’Abu’l- 
Haitham Jorjani), ed. H. Corbin and M. Mu'in (Tehran-Paris, 1955), and Corbin’s 
French introduction thereto. Abu'l-Haytham's original gasīda may also be found in 
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Nāsir-i Khusraw, Kitab-i jami‘ al-hikmatayn, ed. H. Corbin and M. Mu‘in (Tehran- 
Paris, 1953), pp. 19-31; French trans., Le livre réunissant les deux sagesses, tr. Isabelle 
de Gastines (Paris, 1990), pp. 50—57, which is another commentary on the gasīda in 
question. See also G. Lazard, Les premiers poétes Persans (Tehran-Paris, 1964), vol. 1, 
pp. 24-25, 78-84, and vol. 2, pp. 52-63; Corbin, Etude, pp. 46-52; also his ‘Abu’l- 
Haytam Gorgānī, EIR, vol. 1, pp. 316—317; and $. Muvahhid, ‘ʻAbu’l-Haytham’, GIE, 
vol. 6, pp. 409—410. 

This mistake probably resulted from misreading a statement in al-Baghdadi, al-Farq, 
p. 267, tr. Halkin, p. 113; see Massignon, Bibliographie Qarmatej p. 332; al-Hamdani, 
"Some Unknown Ismā'īlī Authors and their Works; p. 368, and Ivanow, Guide, p. 33. 
Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, ed. Flügel, vol. 1, pp. 139, 189—190; ed. Tajaddud, pp. 154, 
240—241; tr. Dodge, vol. 1, pp. 306, 472—473. See also Nizàm al-Mulk, Siyar, p. 287; tr. 
Darke, p. 212; Yaqut al-Hamawi, Irshad al-arib ila ma'rifat al-adib, ed. D. S. Margo- 
liouth (Leiden-London, 1907—1927), vol. 5, p. 435; and Ghālib, A Jām, pp. 377—378. 
Rashid al-Din, Isma‘iliyan, p. 12. This point is also mentioned by Rashid al-Din’s 
contemporary Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali Kashani (al-Oāshānī), Zubdat al- 
tawarikh: bakhsh-i Fatimiyan va Nizariyan, ed. M. T. Dànishpazhüh (2nd ed., Tehran, 
1366/1987), p. 23. It may also be noted that Kashani, p. 27, like al-Maqrizi, places 
Ismā'īl b. Ja far's death in the year 138 AH. 

Al-Sijistani, al-Iftikhar, ed. Ghalib, p. 82; ed. Poonawala, p. 193. 

On al-Mu‘izz and his reign, see al-Nu' màn, al-Majális, containing many valuable 
details; al-Jawdhari, Sira, pp. 87-148; tr. Canard, pp. 127—255; Idrīs, "Uyūn, vol. 6, 
pp. 9—04; Idrīs, Ta rīkh al-khulafā al-Fātimiyyīn, ed. al-Yalāwī, pp. 523—739; Ibn 
Zāfir, Akhbār, pp. 21—30; Ibn Hammād, Akhbār, text pp. 40—48, translation pp. 62— 
72; Ibn Muyassar, Akhbār, pp. 159—168, covering only the years 363—365 AH; Ibn 
al-Athīr, al-Kārnil, vol. 8, pp. 164—165, 173—174, 194—195, 204, 211—212, 214, 217— 
219; Ibn Khallikān, Wafayāt, vol. 5, pp. 224—228; tr. de Slane, vol. 2, pp. 47—49 and 
vol. 3, pp. 377—381; Ibn 'Idhārī, al-Bayān, vol. 1, pp. 221—223; Ibn al-Dawādārī, Kanz, 
vol. 6, pp. 119—173; Ibn Khaldün, Histoire, vol. 2, pp. 541-551; al-Magrīzī, al-Khitat, 
vol. 1, pp. 351—354, 361ff., 407—408; French tr., vol. 4, pp. 15—21, 42ff.; al-Magrīzī, 
Itti'āz, vol. 1, pp. 93—150, 186—235, and Ibn Taghrībirdī, al-Nujūm, vol. 4, pp. 21ff., 
28-42, 54ff., 58-59, 62, 69-79, 102-112, 128. Of the secondary sources, mention may 
be made of Hasan, Ta’rikh, pp. 93-97, 122-151; Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 1, pp. 148- 
188; Surür, Misr, pp. 22—24, 34—44, 47ff.; "A. Mājid, Zuhūr khilāfat al-Fātimiyyīn 
wa-sugūtuhā ft Misr (Alexandria, 1968), pp. 103-117, 124ff.; Hasan I. Hasan and 
Taha A. Sharaf, al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allah (2nd ed., Cairo, 1963); Th. Bianquis, ‘La prise 
du pouvoir par les Fatimides en Egypte (357—363/968—974), Annales Islamologiques, 
11 (1972), pp. 49-108; Dachraoui, Califat Fatimide, pp. 219-275; Halm, Empire of 
the Mahdi, pp. 338—420; also Halm, Die Kalifen von Kairo. Die Fatimiden in Agypten 
973-1074 (Munich, 2003), pp. 82-118; Brett, Rise, pp. 183-185, 240—242, 259—266, 
296-299, 316-324, 327-329; Sayyid, al-Dawla, pp. 121-157; and F. Dachraoui, 'al- 
Mut‘izz li-Din Allāh” EI2, vol. 7, pp. 485—489. 

On Jawhar, see al-Nu' màn, al-Majālis, pp. 217, 256, 546; al-Jawdharī, Sīra, pp. 40, 
51, 95, 99, 119, 122, 135; tr. Canard, pp. 55—56, 74, 142, 148, 179, 184—185, 206; 
Idris, ‘Uyiin, vol. 6, pp. 80ff., 135—170; Ibn Khallikān, Wafayāt, vol. 1, pp. 375-380; 
tr. de Slane, vol. 1, pp. 340—347; al-Magrīzī, al-Khitat, vol. 1, pp. 377—379; French 
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tr., vol. 4, pp. 83-87; ‘Ali I. Hasan, Ta’rikh Jawhar al-Sigillī (Cairo, 1933); I. Hrbek, 
"Die Slawen im Dienste der Fatimiden’, Archiv Orientdlni, 21 (1953), pp. 543-581; 
Zawahir Noorally, ‘Jawhar as-Siqilli, in Great Ismaili Heroes, ed. A. R. Kanji (Karachi, 
1973), pp. 23—30; and H. Mončs, "Djawhar al-Siķillī, EI2, vol. 2, pp. 494—495. 

On Zīrī b. Manād, his son Buluggīn, and the Zīrids, see Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 8, 
pp. 140, 197—198, 203, 205—206, 220—221, and vol. 9, p. 12; Ibn Khallikān, Wafayāt, 
vol. 1, pp. 286—287, and vol. 2, pp. 343—344; tr. de Slane, vol. 1, pp. 267—268, 550; 
Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayān, vol. 1, pp. 228ff., 239ff., and vol. 2, pp. 242—243, 293—294; Ibn 
Khaldün, Histoire, vol. 2, pp. 4ff., 9ff., 43ff., 131, 149, 483—493 (guoting al-Nuwayri), 
532—533, 540, 542, 544, 548, 550, and vol. 3, pp. 211, 218, 233—234, 236, 256ff., 262, 
294; Fournel, Berbéres, vol. 2, pp. 205—206, 349ff., 355—363; L. Golvin, Le Magrib 
central ā Vēpogue des Zirides (Paris, 1957), pp. 45—95; M. Yalaoui, "Sur une possible 
régence du prince Fatimide ‘Abdallah b. Mu‘izz en Ifrigiya au IVe/Xe siēcle, Cahiers 
de Tunisie, 22 (1974), pp. 7-22; Dachraoui, Califat Fatimide, pp. 269ff.; H. R. Idris, 
La Berbérie orientale sous les Zirides, Xe—XIIe siécles (Paris, 1962), 2 vols., the most 
comprehensive study of the subject; H. R. Idris, "Buluggīn b. Zīrī, EI2, vol. 1, p. 1309; 
G. Margais, "Zīrids, EI, vol. 4, pp. 1229—1230; and A. Tibi, "Zīrids, EI2, vol. 11, 
pp. 513-515. 

On 'Ali b. Hamdün and his sons, see al-Jawdhari, Sira, pp. 75, 100—102, 123-124, 
129—131, 140—141; tr. Canard, pp. 109—110, 152—154, 187—188, 197—199, 216—217; 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 8, pp. 142, 206; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, vol. 1, p. 360; 
tr. de Slane, vol. 1, p. 326; Ibn 'Idhārī, al-Bayān, vol. 2, pp. 242—244, 249, 278, 280; 
Ibn Khaldün, Histoire, vol. 2, pp. 8, 11, 130, 151—152, 534, 542, 553—557, and vol. 
3, pp. 234—235, 291; M. Canard, “Une famille de partisans, puis d’adversaires, des 
Fatimides en Afrique du Nord; in Mélanges d'histoire et d'archéologie de l'Occident 
Musulman: 1l, Hommage à Georges Marçais (Algiers, 1957), pp. 33-49; reprinted in 
his L'expansion Arabo-Islamique, article V, where further sources are mentioned; and 
Dachraoui, Califat Fatimide, pp. 238ff. 

Al-Magrīzī, al-Khitat, vol. 2, p. 27; also his Itti'āz, vol. 1, pp. 102—103; and Ibn 
Taghrībirdī, al-Nujūm, vol. 4, pp. 24, 30, 72—73. 

On Shīism in Fātimid Egypt, see al-Magrīzī, al-Khitat, vol. 2, pp. 331ff.; Ķasan, 
Ta'rikh, pp. 117—122, 138ff.; Hasan and Sharaf, al-Mu‘izz, pp. 69-76; and M. Kamil 
Hussein, "Shiism in Egypt before the Fatimids, in A. A. A. Fyzee, ed., Islamic Research 
Association Miscellany (Bombay, etc., 1949), pp. 73—85. 

Al-Magrīzī is the foremost authority on the antiquities of Cairo. See his al-Khitat, 
vol. 1, pp. 361—364, 377ff., and vol. 2, pp. 273-277; French tr., vol. 4, pp. 42—49, 81ff.; 
see also P. Ravaisse, 'Essai sur l'histoire et la topographie du Caire d'aprés Maqrizij 
Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique Française du Caire, 1 (1886), pp. 409—480, 
and 3 (1889), pp. 33-114; P. Casanova, ‘Histoire et description de la Citadelle du 
Caire, Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique Francaise du Caire, 6 (1897), pp. 509— 
781; K. A. C. Creswell, "The Foundation of Cairo, Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, 
Fouad I University, 1 (1933), pp. 258-281; also Creswell's “The Founding of Cairo’, 
in Colloque international sur l'histoire du Caire (Cairo, 1972), pp. 125-130; Ayman 
F. Sayyid, La capitale de l'Égypte jusqu' à l'époque Fatimide: al-Qàhira et al-Fustàt; 
essai de reconstitution topographique (Stuttgart, 1998), especially pp. 141—326, which 
is the most comprehensive modern study of Fatimid Cairo and its monuments with 
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full references to the sources; also by Ayman F. Sayyid, ‘Le grand palais Fatimide au 
Caire, in M. Barrucand, ed., L’Egypte Fatimide, son art et son histoire (Paris, 1999), 
pp. 117—125; see also Halm, Die Kalifen von Kairo, pp. 18—40. 

On Ibn Hani’, see Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, vol. 4, pp. 421—424; tr. de Slane, vol. 3, 
pp. 123-127; A. von Kremer, "Über den shi' itischen Dichter Abü'l-Kàsim Muhammad 
ibn Hāni”, ZDMG, 24 (1870), pp. 481—494; Canard, 'L'impérialisme) pp. 176-185; 
Hasan, Ta’rīkh, pp. 439—443; Hasan and Sharaf, al-Muʻizz, pp. 225-230; ‘A. Tamir, 
Ibn Hāni'al-Andalusī Mutanabbī al-Maghrib (Beirut, 1961); M. Nājī, Ibn Hāni'al- 
Andalusī (Beirut, 1962); M. Yalaoui, Un počte chiite d Occident au IVème/Xème siècle: 
Ibn Hāni” al-Andalusī (Tunis, 1976); Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, p. 37; Poonawala, Bio, 
pp. 47—48; Daftary, Ismaili Literature, pp. 116—117; M. Arzanda, Ibn Hānf”, GIE, vol. 
5, pp. 93—97; and F. Dachraoui, ‘Ibn Hani’ al-Andalusi, EI2, vol. 3, pp. 785-786. Ibn 
Hani"s Diwan, first lithographed at Bulag in 1274/1858, has been published several 
times in Beirut. Its critical edition, however, remains the one prepared by Zahid ‘Ali 
under the title of Tabyin al-ma‘ani fi sharh diwan Ibn Hāni'al-Andalusī al-Maghribī 
(Cairo, 1352/1933), originally submitted to the University of Oxford as a doctoral 
thesis; also edited by M. Yalaoui (Beirut, 1995). Several of Ibn Hani"s poems are 
translated in R. P. Dewhurst, ‘Abu Tammam and Ibn Hani}, JRAS (1926), pp. 629, 
639—642, and in H. Massé, “Le poéme d’Ibn Hani al-Andalusi sur la conquéte de 
Egypte (969); in Mélanges @histoire et d’archéologie, pp. 121—127; a more complete 
English translation of his poems appears in The Diwan of Abu Qasim Muhammad 
ibn Hani al-Azdi al-Andalusi, tr. A. Wormhoudt (Oskaloosa, IA, 1985). 

Ibn Hānf”, Diwan, ed. Zahid ‘ Ali, the qasidas starting on pages 42, 143, 183, 205, 335, 
352, 365, 390, 429, 503, 540, 560, 593, 612, 649, 657, 728, 773. 

See Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 8, p. 228. 

The most complete text of this letter may be found in al-Magrīzī, Itti'āz, vol. 1, 
pp. 189-202, reproduced in Hasan and Sharaf, al-Mu'‘izz, pp. 301-307; also in Akhbar 
al-Qaramita, pp. 367-383, and in al- Wali, al-Qaramita, pp. 289—300. Briefer versions 
are preserved in Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz, vol. 6, pp. 149-156, and in al-Nuwayri, 
Nihayat al-arab, vol. 25, pp. 307—311; tr. de Sacy, Exposé, vol. 1, introduction pp. 227— 
238. The contemporary Thābit b. Sinān also mentions this letter under the events of 
the year 363 AH, see Lewis, Origins, pp. 81—82. 

Madelung, ‘Fatimiden’, pp. 68—69, 85-88; English trans., pp. 42—43, 52-54, and also 
his Imamat, p. 101. 

On al-A‘sam and the hostilities between the Qarmatis and the Fatimids in the 
time of al-Mu'izz, in addition to the references cited in connection with the 
latter’s caliphate, see Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl ta’rikh Dimashq, ed. Henry F. Ame- 
droz (Leiden, 1908), pp. 1-11; relevant extracts from Thabit b. Sinan, al-Nuwayri, 
and al-Maqrizi’s al-Mugaffa, in Akhbar al-Qaramita, pp. 57ff., 68, 73—74, 315—321, 
393, 402ff.; al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, vol. 25, pp. 304ff.; tr. de Sacy, Exposé, vol. 
1, introduction pp. 219ff.; de Goeje, Mémoire, pp. 180-192; Madelung, ‘Fatimiden’, 
pp. 54—58, 63—65, 73—74; English trans., pp. 34—36, 39—40, 45—46; Hasan, Ta’rikh, 
pp. 394ff.; Hasan and Sharaf, al-Mu izz, pp. 106—127; M. J. Surūr, al-Nufūdh al-Fātimī 
fi bilad al-Sham wa’l-‘Iraq (3rd ed., Cairo, 1964), pp. 10-38; also his Siyasat, pp. 111— 
134; Canard, Histoire, pp. 632ff., 677ff., and also by Canard, 'al-Hasan al-A' sam; EI2, 
vol. 3, p. 246. 
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On the relevant issues and policies, see W. Madelung, "The Religious Policy of the 
Fatimids toward their Sunni Subjects in the Maghrib’, in Barrucand, ed., L'Égypte 
Fatimide, pp. 97-104, and also his ‘A Treatise on the Imamate of the Fatimid Caliph 
al-Mansur Bi-llah’, in Robinson, ed., Texts, Documents, pp. 69—77. 

For a review of the doctrinal reform of al-Mu ‘izz, see Madelung, ‘Imamat’ pp. 86-101. 
See, for example, al-Nu‘man’s Asas al-ta’wil, pp. 316—317, 333, 337—338, 351, and 
his Ta*wīl al-da'ā'im, ed. Muhammad Hasan al-A*zamī (Cairo, 1967—1972), vol. 1, 
pp. 235, 269, and vol. 3, pp. 109, 130, 222—223. See also Madelung, Imamat, pp. 84— 
85. 

Al-Nu‘ man, al-Risala al-mudhhiba, in Tamir, ed., Khams rasa’il Ismā īliyya, pp. 45ff. 
Ibid., pp. 70-71. 

Ibid., pp. 66, 74ff., 79. 

Some excerpts ofal- Munājātare contained in Guyard, ‘Fragments’, Notices et Extraits, 
text pp. 224—229, translation pp. 344—358; see also L. Massignon, Recueil de textes 
inédits concernant l'histoire de la mystique en pays d' Islam (Paris, 1929), pp. 215— 
217. 

Excerpts from the Ad"iyat al-ayyam al-sab'a, which may be identical with the Munajat 
of al-Mu‘izz, may be found in Zahid * Alt, Hamare, pp. 90ff.; also in his Ta’rikh, vol. 
2, pp. 254ff. The full text of the Ad‘iyat al-ayyam al-sab‘a, attributed to al-Mu‘izz, 
has recently been edited by Ismail K. Poonawala (Beirut, 2006). 

See al-Mu‘izz (supposed author), Ta’wil al-shari‘a, quoted in Zahid ‘Ali, Hamāre, 
pp. 134ff., and in al-Daylami, Bayan, pp. 43, 46; see also Idris, Zahr al-ma‘ani, in 
Ivanow, Rise, text pp. 56—69, translation pp. 244—248; ed. Ghālib, pp. 207—221; and 
G. Troupeau, 'Un traité christologique attribué au calife Fatimide al-Mu' izz, Annales 
Islamologiques, 15 (1979), pp. 11-24. On the writings ofal-Mu'izz, see Ivanow, Ismaili 
Literature, p. 31; Sezgin, Geschichte, vol. 1, p. 574; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 68—70; and 
Daftary, Ismaili Literature, pp. 132—133. 

Ta’wil al-shari‘a, in Zahid ‘Ali, Hamare, p. 135. 

Quotations from these works may be found in Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 2, pp. 257ff.; 
Madelung, ‘Imamat’ pp. 95ff.; H. Corbin, ‘Épiphanie divine et naissance spirituelle 
dans la gnose Ismačlienne” EJ, 23 (1954), pp. 193ff.; reprinted in his Temps cyclique, 
pp. 116ff.; English translation, ‘Divine Epiphany and Spiritual Birth in Ismailian Gno- 
sis, in Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks: Vol. 5, Man and Transformation (Princeton, 
1964), pp. 113ff.; reprinted in Corbin, Cyclical Time, pp. 103ff. 

Quoted in Idris, *Uyün, vol. 5, pp. 206, 274—276, 319—320, 329—330; reproduced in 
Stern, Studies, pp. 148—152. 

Al-Jawdharī, Sīra, pp. 126—127; tr. Canard, pp. 193—194. 

For further details on the life and works of Ja‘ far b. Mansūr al-Yaman, see Idrīs, "Uyūn, 
vol. 6, pp. 49ff.; Ibn Mālik al-Hammādī al-Yamānī, Kashf asrār al-Bātiniyya, p. 40; 
al-Hamdānī, Some Unknown Ismā'īlī Authors”, pp. 370-371; Hasan Ta’rikh, pp. 483- 
488; Hasan and Sharaf, al-Mu‘izz, pp. 268-272; Madelung, ‘Imamat’, pp. 94-95; Stern, 
Studies, pp. 146-147; Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 21-22; Sezgin, Geschichte, vol. 1, 
pp. 578—579; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 70—75; H. Halm, "Zur Datierung des ismā'īlitischen 
"Buches der Zwischenzeiten und der zehn Konjunktionen” (Kitab al-fatarat wa’l- 
qiranat al-‘asara)’, Die Welt des Orients, 8 (1975), pp. 91-107, and also his “Dja‘ far b. 
Mansūr al-Yaman, EI2, vol. 12, Supplement, pp. 236-237. 
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On the Fātimid vassal state of Multān, in addition to the sources cited previously, 
see Ibn Hawgal, Sūrat al-ard, pp. 321ff.; tr. Kramers and Wiet, vol. 2, pp. 314ff.; 
al-Baghdādī, al-Farg, p. 277; tr. Halkin, p. 130; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 9, p. 64; 
Rashid al-Din, Jami‘al-tawarikh: tawarikh-i Diyalama va āl-i Būya va āl-i Sāmān, 
ed. Ahmed Ates (Ankara, 1957), pp. 146—148; M. Nāzim, The Life and Times of 
Sultan Mahmid of Ghazna (Cambridge, 1931), pp. 96-99; Andrey E. Bertel’s, Nasir-i 
Khosrov i ismailizm (Moscow, 1959), pp. 85ff.; Persian trans., Nasir-i Khusraw va 
Isma‘iliyan, tr. Yahya Ariyanpur (Tehran, 1346/1967), pp. 91ff.; C. E. Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids (Edinburgh, 1963), pp. 52-53, 76, 199-200, 235; M. Habib, Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghaznin (2nd ed., Delhi, 1967), pp. 6-8, 25ff., 34, 71, 90-91; and A. Hamdani, 
"The Fatimid-‘ Abbasid Conflict in India” Islamic Culture, 41 (1967), pp. 185—191. 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Karnil, vol. 9, p. 119; Nazim, Mahmid of Ghazna, p. 120; and Ham- 
dani, Isma‘ili Da‘wa, pp. 6-8. 

See Mir Muhammad Ma‘stim Nami, Ta’rikh-i Sind, ed. U. M. Daudpota (Poona, 
1938), pp. 60, 148, 270—271, and Hamdani, Isma ‘ili Da‘wa, pp. 8ff. 

On al-Qadi al-Nu‘ man’s life, works and family, see Idris, ‘Uyin, vol. 5, pp. 331ff., 
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Visionary Recital, tr. W. R. Trask (New York, 1960), pp. 243—257, 314—318, and also 
his Histoire, pp. 238ff. 

Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 9. pp. 180-181, and vol. 10, pp. 58—59, 84; al-Maqrizi, 
Itti'āz, vol. 2, pp. 191—192; and Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 251, 304—305, 316—318. 
The principal sources on the life and activities of al-Mu’ayyad are his already-cited 
autobiography, Sirat al-Mu’ayyad, and his Diwan, ed. M. Kamil Husayn (Cairo, 
1949); with much information in Husayn’s introductions to both works. * Arif 
Tamir prepared another edition of al-Mu’ayyad’s autobiography under the title of 
Mudhakkirat da‘ du'at al-dawla al-Fatimiyya al-Mu'ayyad fi'l-Din (Beirut, 1983). 
The da‘ Idris devotes large sections to al-Mu’ayyad in his ‘Uyiin, vol. 6, pp. 329- 
359, and at the beginning of vol. 7, text pp. 37-84, 152-153. Briefer though valuable 
references may also be found in Ibn al-Balkhi, The Fars-nama, ed. G. Le Strange 
and R. A. Nicholson (London, 1921), p. 119, a local history of Fars written around 
498/1105, and in Ibn al-Sayrafi, al-Ishara, in BIFAO, 25 (1924), pp. 61, 65, 69 (44, 
48, 52). In modern times, Husayn al-Hamdani was the first person to call the atten- 
tion of researchers to the important role of this da‘ in the events of the Fatimid 
state; see especially his ‘Doctrines and History’, pp. 97ff.; ‘Some Unknown Isma‘ili 
Authors; pp. 375—377; “The History of the Isma‘ili Da‘ wat and its Literature during 
the Last Phase of the Fatimid Empire’, JRAS (1932), pp. 129-135; al-Sulayhiyyiun, 
pp. 175-179, 261-265; and 'al-Mu'aiyad fi'l-Din, EI, vol. 3, p. 615. See also Hasan, 
Ta’rikh, pp. 492-500; Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 1, pp. 116-118; Husayn, Fi adab, 
pp. 59-65; J. Muscati and A. M. Moulvi, Life and Lectures of the Grand Mission- 
ary al-Muayyad fid-Din al-Shirazi (Karachi, 1950), pp. 3-77, a somewhat popular 
account; A. al-Hamdani drew extensively on al-Mu'ayyad's autobiography in his 
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dissertation, 'Sira) especially pp. 19-135, summarized in his “The Fatimid Da‘i al- 
Mu'ayyad: His Life and Work’, in Great Ismaili Heroes, pp. 41—47. Verena Klemm 
has now produced major studies of al-Mu’ayyad’s career, based on his Sira, in her 
doctoral thesis, Die Mission des fatimidischen Agenten al-Mu’ayyad fi d-din in Siraz 
(Frankfurt-am-Main, 1989), and in the already cited Memoirs of a Mission. Another 
important modern study of this dā ī, focusing on his poetry, is Tahera Qutbuddin’s 
Al-Mu'ayyad al-Shirazi and Fatimid Da‘wa Poetry (Leiden, 2005). See also Ivanow, 
Ismaili Literature, pp. 45—47; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 103-109; his ‘al-Mu’ayyad f7'l-Din’, 
EI2, vol. 7, pp. 270-271; and Daftary, Ismaili Literature, pp. 130-131. 
Al-Mu’ayyad, Diwan, pp. 256-258, and Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 9, p. 199. 
Al-Mu'ayyad fi'l-Din al-Shirazi, al-Majalis al-Mu'ayyadiyya, ed. M. Ghalib (Beirut, 
1974—1984), vols. 1 and 3. Another edition ofthe first three volumes ofthis work has 
been produced by the Bohra scholar Hàtim Hamid al-Din (Bombay-Oxford, 1395— 
1424/1975—2005); but hereafter our references are to Ghalib's edition. A selection 
of these Majalis by Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi, entitled Jami‘ al-haqa’iq, has 
been edited by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Abd al-Nasir (Cairo, 1975). An English 
summary of some of al-Mu’ayyad’s lectures may be found in Muscati and Moulvi, 
Life and Lectures, pp. 78-183; reprinted in APP, pp. 281—290. 

This correspondence, included in the 13th Majlis of the 6th volume, is reproduced 
in Yāgūt, Mujam al-udabā' (Cairo, 1936—1938), vol. 3, pp. 176—213, and also in his 
Irshad, vol. 1, pp. 194—214; itis edited, translated and analyzed in D. S. Margoliouth, 
‘Abu 1-‘ Ala al-Ma‘arri’s Correspondence on Vegetarianism, JRAS (1902), pp. 289— 
332. See also R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Poetry (Cambridge, 1921), pp. 134— 
136, 141—142. 

See P. Kraus, ‘Beiträge zur islamischen Ketzergeschichte: Das Kitab az-Zumurrud 
des Ibn ar-Rāwandī, RSO, 14 (1933—1934), pp. 93—129, 335—379, where the relevant 
lectures, 17th to 22nd of the 5th volume, are reproduced on pp. 96—109; reprinted 
in his Alchemie, Ketzerei, pp. 109-190. 

This spurious autobiography was used by Lutf ‘Ali Beg Adhar (d. 1195/1781) in 
his Atashkada (Bombay, 1299/1881—1882), pp. 202-208; in more recent times, only 
one reprint edition of this work, based on the one lithographed in Calcutta in 
1277/1860, has appeared (Tehran, 1337/1958), pp. 202-208. An abridgement of this 
autobiography was included in the introduction to the first lithographic edition 
of Nasir’s Diwan (Tabriz, 1280/1864); it also appeared in a subsequent undated 
edition of his Diwan lithographed in Bombay, pp. 2-14. Copies of this work, entitled 
Sargudhasht-i Nasir-i Khusraw, are still preserved by the Central Asian Isma ilis; see 
Bertel’s and Bakoev, Alphabetic Catalogue, pp. 64-65. 

After several lithographic editions, the first critical edition of Nasir-i Khusraw’s 
Diwan was prepared by the late Persian judge and scholar Sayyid Nasr Allah Taqavi 
(1871-1947), assisted by‘ Alt Akbar Dihkhuda and Mujtaba Minuvi (Tehran, 1304— 
1307/1925—1928), containing a valuable biographical introduction by the Persian 
scholar-politician Sayyid Hasan Taqizadeh (1878—1970). Subsequently, an improved 
edition of the Diwan, based on the oldest known manuscript copy dated 736/1335, 
was prepared by M. Minuvi (1903-1977) and M. Muhaqqiq (Tehran, 1353/1974). 
Some of Nāsir's odes have been translated into English in a volume entitled Forty 
Poems from the Divan, tr. Peter L. Wilson and G. R. Aavani (Tehran, 1977), and 
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also in A. Schimmel, Make a Shield from Wisdom: Selected Verses from Nāsir-i Khus- 
raw’s Divan (London, 1993). In the case of Nasir’s Safar-nama, besides the edition 
prepared by Schefer which provided the basis for several later editions produced 
in India and Persia, and that of Dabir Siyaqi, mention may also be made of M. 
Ghanizada’s edition (Berlin, 1341/1922). Aside from Schefer’s French translation 
and Thackston’s English translation, the Safar-nama has been translated into Ger- 
man, Russian, Turkish, Arabic and Urdu; see Daftary, Ismaili Literature, pp. 138-139. 
In order to understand Nasir-i Khusraw’s ideas, it is also essential to study his prose 
writings. These include the small corpus preserved by the Isma‘ilis of Central Asia, 
notably his Wajh-i din, ed. M. Ghanizáda and M. Qazvini (Berlin, 1343/1924), 
with a better edition by Gholam Reza Aavani (Tehran, 1977), and his Shish fasl, 
ed. and tr. W. Ivanow (Leiden, 1949); as well as other works, found in Istanbul 
libraries and elsewhere, such as his Khwan al-ikhwan, Jami‘ al-hikmatayn, and Zad 
al-musāfirīn, ed. M. Badhl al- Rahman (Berlin, 1341/1923); ed. S. I. 'Imadi Ha'iri 
(Tehran, 1384/2005); our references are to the Berlin edition ofthe Zad al-musafirin. 
See, for instance, Nàsir-i Khusraw's Gusha ish va rahaish, ed. S. Nafisi (Leiden, 
1950), pp. 82, 121, 123; ed. and tr. F. M. Hunzai as Knowledge and Liberation: A 
Treatise on Philosophical Theology (London, 1998), text pp. 49, 72, 73, translation 
pp. 82, 110, 111-112, omitting the relevant sentences; Italian trans., I] libro dello 
scioglimento e della liberazione, tr. P. Filippani-Ronconi (Naples, 1959), pp. 68, 99, 
100, where the scribe clearly admits his censorship of certain passages in the original 
text. 

On Nasir-i Khusraw’s life, thought and works, aside from his own writings, see 
Dawlatshah b. ‘Ala’ al-Dawla, Tadhkirat al-shu‘ara’, ed. E. G. Browne (London- 
Leiden, 1901), pp. 61-64; partial English translation, Memoirs of the Poets, tr. P. B. 
Vachha (Bombay, 1909), pp. 29-33, amongst other medieval biographical works 
on Persian poets; H. Ethé, ‘Neupersische Litteratur, in W. Geiger and E. Kuhn, 
ed., Grundriss der iranischen Philologie (Strassburg, 1895-1904), vol. 2, pp. 278- 
282; Edward G. Browne, ‘Nasir-i-Khusraw, Poet, Traveller, and Propagandist’, JRAS 
(1905), especially pp. 313—352; Browne, A Literary History of Persia, from Firdawsi 
to Sa‘di, pp. 218-246; J. Rypka, History of Iranian Literature, ed. K. Jahn (Dor- 
drecht, 1968), pp. 185—189; Dh. Safā, Ta rīkh-i adabiyyāt dar Īrān (4th ed., Tehran, 
1342—1373/1963—1994), vol. 2, pp. 165—166, 443—456, 893—898; and a number of 
studies by Mahdī Muhaggig including his Tahlīl-i ash'ār-i Nāsir-i Khusraw (3rd 
ed., Tehran, 1359/1980), and articles reprinted in his Bist guftar (Tehran, 1976), 
pp. 279—300, 359—364, see Daftary, Ismaili Literature, pp. 350-351. After the initial 
efforts of Ethe, Browne and Taqizadeh, a number of other scholars have attempted to 
shed further light on aspects of Nasir’s life and career in the Isma'ili movement; see 
especially Y. el-Khachab, Nasir-é Hosraw, son voyage, sa pensée religieuse, sa philoso- 
phie et sa poésie (Cairo, 1940); W. Ivanow, Nasir-i Khusraw and Ismailism (Bom- 
bay, 1948); also Ivanow, Problems in Nasir-i Khusraw's Biography (Bombay, 1956); 
Corbin, Etude, pp. 25-39, 46-48, 128-144; Corbin, ‘Nasir-i Khusrau and Iranian 
Ismā'īlism” in Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 4, pp. 520—542; Bertel's Nasir-i Khos- 
rov, especially pp. 148—264; tr. Āriyanpūr, pp. 149—256; Filippani-Ronconi, Ismaeliti, 
pp. 121-127. Numerous publications of Russian and Tajik scholars, such as N. Arab- 
zoda, G. A. Ashurov and T. O. Muradova are listed in Daftary, Ismaili Literature, 
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pp. 205-206, 208—209, 352—353, and a number of shorter studies by Bertel's, Dabir 
Siyaqi, and others appeared in Yadnama-yi Nasir-i Khusraw, produced on the occa- 
sion of Nasir's millenary. For the most recent study, see Alice C. Hunsberger, Nasir 
Khusraw, The Ruby of Badakhshan: A Portrait of the Persian Poet, Traveller and 
Philosopher (London, 2000); also her *Nasir Khusraw: Fatimid Intellectual) in F. 
Daftary, ed., Intellectual Traditions in Islam (London, 2000), pp. 112—129. See also 
Charles A. Storey, Persian Literature: A Bio-bibliographical Survey (London, 1927- ), 
vol. 1, part 2, pp. 1138-1141; Ivanow, Guide, pp. 89—96; Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, 
pp. 159-163; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 111—125, 430—436; Daftary, Ismaili Literature, 
pp. 134-140; E. E. Bertel's, *Nàsir-i Khusraw, EI, vol. 3, pp. 869-870; A. Nanji, 
"Nāsir-i Khusraw” EI2, vol. 7, pp. 1006-1007; and S. H. Nasr, *Nàsir-i Khusraw ER, 
vol. 10, pp. 312-313. Now also see L. Ajurlü, Kitabshinasi-yi jami^-i Hakim Nasir-i 
Khusraw Qubadiyani, ed. R. Musalmaniyan Qubadiyani (Tehran, 1384/2005). 
Diwan, ed. Taqavi, p. 173; ed. Minuvi, p. 507. 

Safar-nama, ed. Schefer, text pp. 1—2, translation pp. 3-4; ed. Ghanizada, p. 3; ed. 
Dabīr Siyāgī, p. 2; tr. Thackston, pp. 1-2. 

Diwan, ed. Taqavi, pp. 172-177; ed. Minuvi, pp. 505-515; translated and analyzed 
in Ivanow, Nasir-i Khusraw, pp. 17-35, and also in his Problems, pp. 21—40. 
Safar-nama, ed. Schefer, text pp. 42—56, translation pp. 124—160; ed. Ghanīzāda, 
pp. 59—81; ed. Dabīr Siyāgī, pp. 74—100; tr. Thackston, pp. 44—58. 

See three works by Nasir-i Khusraw: Zad al-musafirin, p. 397; Jami‘ al-hikmatayn, 
pp. 15, 16-17; tr. de Gastines, pp. 47-48, and Diwan, ed. Taqavi, pp. 309, 313, 321, 
402, 404, 413, 420, 439, 451, 472, 478; ed. Minuvi, pp. 8, 10, 17, 51, 56, 86, 92, 366, 
416, 459, 490 and elsewhere. 

Abuw’l-Ma‘ali, Bayan al-adyan, pp. 39-40. The passages in question are also contained 
in the partial edition of this work in Charles Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane (Paris, 
1883—1885), vol. 1, p. 161. For Nāsir's own references to his visit to Mazandaran, 
see his Diwan, ed. Taqavi, pp. 413, 506; ed. Minuvi, pp. 56, 516. 

Nasir-i Khusraw, Zad al-musafirin, pp. 3, 402, and also his Diwan, ed. Taqavi, pp. 110, 
217, 430, 448; ed. Minuvi, pp. 162, 234, 287, 436; tr. Wilson and Aavani, pp. 73, 113. 
Nasir refers to these unhappy events in many of his odes; see his Diwan, ed. Taqavi, 
especially pp. 5, 190—191, 205, 272—273, 287, 289, 294, 331, 387, 429, 465, 467, 469, 
489; ed. Mīnuvī, pp. 11, 138—139, 153, 156—157, 209, 303, 310, 343, 351, 400—401, 
419, 435, 446, 539; tr. Wilson and Aavani, pp. 62, 97, 113. 

See Zad al-musafirin, p. 280. 

Diwan, ed. Taqavi, p. 281; ed. Minuvi, p. 195; tr. Wilson and Aavani, p. 115, where 
panzdah, or fifteen, is erroneously translated as fifty. 

See Jāmi'al-hikmatayn, pp. 15, 17, 314—316; tr. de Gastines, pp. 47, 48, 327-329; “A. 
Habibi, “Ali b. Asad’, EIR, vol. 1, p. 848; and H. Landolt, ‘Jami‘al-hikmatayn’, EWI, 
vol. 9, pp. 328-329. 

Diwan, ed. Taqavi, pp. 8, 36, 106, 144, 203, 253-254, 271, 275-276, 281—282, 285— 
286, 290, 305, 326, 329-330, 354, 392, 416, 429, 441, 492, 497; ed. Minuvi, pp. 17, 
60, 96, 108, 113, 116, 135, 144—145, 151, 170—171, 195—196, 228, 326, 348, 368, 
372, 417—418, 433, 435, 469—470, 487; tr. Wilson and Aavani, pp. 97, 100—101, 106, 
113, 115. See also Nāsir-i Khusraw, Wajh-i dīn, ed. Ghanīzāda, p. 210; ed. Aavani, 
pp. 242—243. 
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Dīwān, ed. Tagavī, p. 98; ed. Mīnuvī, p. 61. 

See Ivanow, Problems, p. 43; Bertel’s, Nasir-i Khosrov, p. 190; tr. Āriyanpūr, p. 187; 
Khalil Allah Khalili, ‘Mazar-i Nasir-i Khusraw’, Yaghma, 20, (1346/1967), pp. 438— 
442, 472—476, a detailed description of the site by the late Afghan diplomat-poet; 
and Willey, Eagle's Nest, pp. 253-255. 

See Madelung, 'Imamat, pp. 127-132, where the different variants of this doctrine 
are also discussed. See also Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Nisabüri, Ithbat al-imama, ed. M. 
Ghalib (Beirut, 1984), written by a renowned Isma'ili da^? who flourished during 
the reigns of al-' Aziz and al-Hakim. 

Al-Kirmani developed his interpretation of the doctrine of the imamate in his 
Mabāsim, ed. Husayn, pp. 56—59, 61, 63-64, 66, and in his al-Risāla al-wā'iza, 
ed. Husayn, pp. 11-14, 21ff.; both included also in al-Kirmani, Majmi‘at rasa’il, 
pp. 114—117, 119, 121—123, 124, 134—136, 142ff., and in a major portion of 
the second magāla in his al-Masābīh fī ithbāt al-imāma, pp. 80—155. See also 
al-Kirmānīs Rāhat al-‘aql, pp. 127, 145, 159-160, 167-168, 261, 379ff., 390ff., 
424—430. 

Al-Mv'ayyad, al-Majālis, vol. 1, p. 363. 

Muhammad b. ' Ali al-Süri, al-Oasīda al-Sūriyya, ed. ‘Arif Tamir (Damascus, 1955), 
especially pp. 41-71. On this da‘, see Ghalib, A‘lam, pp. 282-283; Ivanow, Ismaili 
Literature, p. 171; and Poonawala, Bio, p. 110. 

Al-Süri, al-Qasida, pp. 67ff. 

Ismaili tradition ascribes this already-cited work to Badr al-Jamali, though in some 
copies of the Fihrist of al-Majdü', such as the one underlying Munzavi's edition, 
pp. 136-137, itisinstead attributed to al-Mu'ayyad al-Shirazi. M. Kamil Husayn, the 
learned editor of the published text of al-Majalis al-Mustansiriyya has, in his intro- 
ductory comments, ascribed it to an anonymous dà^. However, it was demonstrated 
by S. M. Stern in his ‘Cairo as the Centre of the Ismaili Movement, in Colloque 
du Caire, pp. 439—440, that the author of these lectures was Abu'l-Qàsim “Abd al- 
Hakim b. Wahb al-Maliji, chief qadi in Cairo during 450—452 AH, in al-Mustansir's 
caliphate. See also Vatikiotis, Fatimid Theory of State, pp. 201-203; Ivanow, Ismaili 
Literature, pp. 46—47, 49; and Poonawala, Bio, pp. 319—320. 

Al-Maliji, al-Majalis al-Mustansiriyya, p. 30. 

Ibid., pp. 30-31, 32, 36-37, 64, 117. The author is aware of the fact that al-Mustansir 
was, in his own words, the nineteenth imam after the Prophet. Nevertheless, he also 
seems to have started a different enumeration of the imams, commencing with the 
establishment of the Fatimid caliphate and, consequently, ranking al-Mustansir as 
the eighth imam and the eighth amongst the khulafa’, which in his terminology 
apparently referred to the Fatimid caliph-imams. 

Al-Maliji, al-Majalis al-Mustansiriyya, especially pp. 43-47. 

Nasir-i Khusraw, Wajh-i din, ed. Ghanīzāda, pp. 9, 12, 33, 42, 110—112, 127, 128, 
146, 151, 182, 203, 245; ed. Aavani, 13, 16, 43, 54, 127—129, 148, 150, 169, 175, 212, 
335. 

Wajh-i dīn, ed. Ghanīzāda, pp. 76, 80, 94, 109, 122, 130, 132, 138, 154, 161—163, 
164, 173, 194, 196—198, 231; ed. Aavani, pp. 94, 98, 111, 126—127, 141, 152, 154, 
160, 177, 186—188, 189, 202, 225, 227-228, 265. 

Wajh-i din, ed. Ghanizada, p. 212; ed. Aavani, pp. 244—245. 
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Wajh-i dīn, ed. Ghanīzāda, pp. 86—88, 136, 138, 163, 212, 223; ed. Aavani, pp. 104— 
105, 158, 161, 187—188, 244—245, 256—257. 

Wajh-i dīn, ed. Ghanīzāda, pp. 46—51, 147; ed. Aavani, pp. 60—65, 169—170; see also 
Nāsir's Jāmi' al-hikmatayn, pp. 111—112; tr. de Gastines, p. 132. 

Wajh-i din, ed. Ghanizada, pp. 109, 135, 293; ed. Aavani, pp. 126-127, 157, 331, and 
Jami‘ al-hikmatayn, p. 163; tr. de Gastines, p. 185. 

Wajh-i din, ed. Ghanizada, p. 215; ed. Aavani, p. 248. 

Khalgan is, however, taken by Madelung, 'Imamat, p. 131, to be a corruption of 
khulafa’ or vicegerents of the Qaim. But elsewhere, Wajh-i din, ed. Ghanizada, 
pp. 131, 154; ed. Aavani, pp. 153, 177, Nasir himself explicitly speaks of the Qa’im’s 
khalīfa. 

See Wajh-i dīn, ed. Ghanīzāda, pp. 51, 152—154, 166, 171,209, 212, 241; ed. Aavani, 
pp. 65, 176—177, 192, 200, 242, 245, 276. See also the following works of Nāsir-i 
Khusraw: Shish fasl, text pp. 29, 38, 39—44, translation pp. 66, 79, 80—87; Gushā 'ish, 
ed. Nafisi, p. 92; ed. Hunzai, text p. 54, translation pp. 87—88; tr. Filippani-Ronconi, 
p. 74; Khwan al-ikhwān, ed. al-Khashshāb, pp. 245ff.; ed. Oavīm, pp. 281ff.; Zad 
al-musāfirīn, pp. 476—484; and Jami‘al-hikmatayn, pp. 121—122, 163—165; tr. de 
Gastines, pp. 141—142, 185—187. 

Madelung, 'Imamat, p. 132. 

Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 9, p. 205; Ibn Muyassar, Akhbār, p. 13; al-Magrīzī, Itti'āz, 
vol. 2, p. 223; Ibn Taghrībirdī, al-Nujūm, vol. 5, p. 53. See also H. Laoust, "Les 
agitations religieuses à Baghdad aux IVe et Ve siècles de Phēgire, in Richards, ed., 
Islamic Civilisation, pp. 175ff. 

Selections from al-Ghazali’s al-Mustazhiri, together with an analysis of the cited 
passages, were first published by I. Goldziher in his Streitschrift des Gazali gegen 
die Batinijja-Sekte, text pp. 1-81, analysis pp. 36-112, but the complete edition of 
this text, in ten chapters, entitled Fadā’ih al-Batiniyya, was prepared by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Badawi (1917-2002); partial English trans. in Richard J. McCarthy, Free- 
dom and Fulfillment (Boston, 1980), pp. 175—286. See also al-Ghazali, al-Munqidh 
min al-dalal, ed. J. Salibà and K. * Ayad (11th ed., Beirut, 1983), pp. 89, 117-129, 
154ff.; ed. and tr. F. Jabre (Beirut, 1959), text pp. 15, 28—34, 46ff., French trans- 
lation pp. 67, 85—94, 108ff.; W. M. Watt, The Faith and Practice of al-Ghazali 
(London, 1953), pp. 26, 43-54, 71ff., containing the translation of al-Ghazali’s 
spiritual autobiography, al-Mungqidh, under the title Deliverance from Error; F. 
Jabre, La notion de certitude selon Ghazali (Paris, 1958), pp. 294—326, 335ff., 348— 
368; W. M. Watt, Muslim Intellectual: A Study of al-Ghazali (Edinburgh, 1963), 
pp. 73-86, 174-175; Corbin, Histoire, pp. 251-261; Hodgson, Venture of Islam, 
vol. 2, pp. 183—188; Abd al-Husayn Zarrīnkūb, Farār az madrasa: dar bāra-yi Abū 
Hāmid Ghazālī (2nd ed., Tehran, 1356/1977), pp. 44—45, 53—54, 65—66, 72—73, 
76—80, 150—152; G. Makdisi, "The Sunni Revival, in Richards, ed., Islamic Civili- 
sation, pp. 155-168; F. Daftary, "Ghazālī va Ismā'īliyya, Ma'ārif, 1 (March, 1985), 
pp. 179—198; and F. Mitha, Al-Ghazālī and the Ismailis: A Debate on Reason and 
Authority in Medieval Islam (London, 2001), containing a detailed analysis of al- 
Mustazhirī. 

See M. Bouyges, Essai de chronologie des ceuvres de al-Ghazali, ed. M. Allard (Beirut, 
1959), pp. 30—33, 45—46, 56—57, 85—86, 88, 113. Al-Ghazālī's short anti-Ismā'īlī 
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tract Oawāsim al-Bātiniyya was edited and translated into Turkish by Ahmed Ateş 
(1911—1966), in Iláhiyát Fakültesi Dergisi, Ankara University, 3 (1954), pp. 23-54. 
‘Alib. Muhammad Ibn al-Walid, Damigh al-batil wa-hatf al-munadil, ed. M. Ghalib 
(Beirut, 1982), 2 vols.; see also H. Corbin, “The Isma‘ili Response to the Polemic of 
Ghazali, in Nasr, ed., Isma‘ili Contributions, pp. 69-98; Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, 
pp. 69—70; and Poonawala, Bio, p. 159. 

Nāsir-i Khusraw, Safar-nama, ed. Schefer, text pp. 81ff., translation pp. 225ff.; ed. 
Ghanīzāda, pp. 122ff.; ed. Dabīr Siyāgī, pp. 147ff.; tr. Thackston, pp. 86ff. See also 
de Goeje, Mēmoire, pp. 155ff., and Lewis, Origins, pp. 99—100. 

See M. J. de Goeje, ‘La fin de l'empire des Carmathes du Bahrain’, pp. 5-30, and 
Madelung, ‘Karmatt, p. 664. 

Al-Mustansir, al-Siillat, p. 179, and al-Hamdani, ‘Letters of al-Mustansir’,, p. 332. 
Aside from Ibn al-Sayrafi’s al-Ishara, which is the chief primary source on the 
subject, see al-Oalgashandī, Subh, vol. 3, pp. 485—486, and vol. 7, pp. 78—81, 107ff., 
and al-Magrīzī, al-Khitat, vol. 1, pp. 438ff. See also ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Majid, Nuzum 
al-Fatimiyyin wa-rusumuhum fi Misr (Cairo, 1953-1955), vol. 1, pp. 78-93; Hasan, 
Ta'rikh, pp. 268—279; al-Manawi, al- Wizara, especially pp. 33-99; Dachraoui, Califat 
Fatimide, pp. 279—395, 473—491; Lev, State and Society, pp. 38—54, 65—78; and Sayyid, 
al-Dawla al-Fatimiyya, pp. 315-372. 

For the distinction between these two categories of viziers, see Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali 
al-Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya (Beirut, 1978), pp. 22-29. 

See M. Canard, ‘Notes sur les Arméniens en Égypte à l'époque Fatimite, AIEO, 13 
(1955), pp. 143-157; reprinted in his Miscellanea Orientalia, article VIII. Canard 
explains how the policies of the Armenian viziers Badr al-Jamaliand Bahram encour- 
aged the immigration of large numbers of Armenians to Fatimid Egypt, where many 
of them secured important posts. See also Dadoyan, Fatimid Armenians, pp. 106— 
178. 

For the organization of the state and its different institutions in Fatimid Egypt, see 
Ibn al-Sayrafi, Qanin diwan al-rasa’il, first edited by “Ali Bahjat (Cairo, 1905); ed. 
A. FE. Sayyid, together with Ibn al-Sayrafi’s al-Ishara (Cairo, 1410/1990), pp. 1-42, 
which is the main source on chancery practices; French trans., H. Massé, ‘Ibn El- 
Cairafi, Code dela chancellerie d'État (période Fatimide)’, BIFAO, 11 (1914), pp. 65— 
120; al-Qalqashandi, Subh, vol. 1, pp. 89ff., 101ff., 130—139, and vol. 3, pp. 467—528, 
and al-Maqrizi, al-Khitat, vol. 1, pp. 397—403, 408ff., 490ff., and vol. 2, pp. 225ff., 
280ff., 295ff. Of the secondary sources, mention may be made of Majid, Nuzum, 
vol. 1, pp. 94-134, 191ff., and vol. 2, pp. 9-136, containing a detailed discussion of 
Fatimid ceremonial; Majid, Zuhiir, pp. 289ff.; ‘A. Mustafa Musharrafa, Nuzum al- 
hukm bi-Misr fī ‘asr al-Fatimiyyin (2nd ed., Cairo, n.d.); Hasan, Ta’rikh, pp. 264ff., 
279—305, 628—673; Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 2, pp. 87ff., 99-103, 126ff.; Husayn, 
Fi adab, pp. 311-323; Surtir, Misr, pp. 179-195, 205-217; and Sayyid, al-Dawla 
al-Fatimiyya, pp. 373-654. Elaborate studies of Fatimid ceremonial may also be 
found in K. A. Inostrantsev, “Torzhestvenniy viezd fatimidskikh khalifov, Zapiski 
Vostochnogo otdeleniya Imperatorskogo Russkogo Arkheologicheskogo obshchestva, 17 
(1906), pp. 1-113; P. E. Kahle, ‘Die Schätze der Fatimiden’, ZDMG, NS, 14 (1935), 
pp. 329-362; M. Canard, ‘Le cérémonial Fatimite et le cérémonial Byzantin: Essai 
de comparison’, Byzantion, 21 (1951), pp. 355-420; reprinted in his Byzance et 
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les Musulmans, article XIV; also his “La procession du Nouvel An chez les Fatimides’, 
AIEO, 10 (1952), pp. 364—395; reprinted in his Miscellanea Orientalia, article IV; 
and Paula Sanders, Ritual, Politics, and the City in Fatimid Cairo (Albany, NY, 1994); 
her ‘From Court Ceremony to Urban Language: Ceremonial in Fatimid Cairo and 
Fustat, in Bosworth et al., ed., Islamic World, pp. 311—321; also her "The Fatimid 
State, 969-1171; in The Cambridge History of Egypt, vol. 1, pp. 151—174; and Irene 
A. Bierman, Writing Signs: The Fatimid Public Text (Berkeley, 1998). On the Fātimid 
armies, see B. J. Beshir, ‘Fatimid Military Organization’, Der Islam, 55 (1978), pp. 37— 
56; Y. Lev, Army, Regime, and Society in Fatimid Egypt, 358—487/968—1094, IJMES, 
19 (1987), pp. 337-365; his State and Society, pp. 81-130; and Sayyid, al-Dawla al- 
Fatimiyya, pp. 657—746. 

See W. Ivanow, "The Organization of the Fatimid Propaganda, JBBRAS, NS, 15 
(1939), pp. 1—35, reprinted in Turner, ed., Orientalism, vol. 1, pp. 531—571; Hasan, 
Ta'rīkh, pp. 326-354, 371-384; Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 2, pp. 211-225; Majid, 
Nuzum, vol. 1, pp. 177-190; also his Zuhūr, pp. 319—339; S. M. Stern, "Cairo as 
the Centre of the Isma‘ili Movement’ in Colloque du Caire, pp. 437—450; reprinted 
in his Studies, pp. 234—253; A. Hamdani, ‘Evolution of the Organisational Structure 
of the Fatimi Da‘wah’, Arabian Studies, 3 (1976), pp. 85—114; H. Halm, "Methods 
and Forms of the Earliest Ismā'īlī Da'wa, in Kohlberg, ed., Shī'ism, pp. 277—290; B. 
Lewis, ‘Bab’, EI2, vol. 1, p. 832; M. G. S. Hodgson, 'Dā'ī, EI2, vol. 2, pp. 97—98; M. 
Canard, "Da wa, EI2, vol. 2, pp. 168-170; F. Daftary, “The Ismaili Da‘wa outside the 
Fatimid Dawla’, in Barrucand, ed., L'Égypte Fatimide, pp. 29-43; reprinted in his 
IMMS, pp. 62—88; his "Dātī, EIR, vol. 6, pp. 590—593, and also his "Bāb, GIE, vol. 
10, pp. 733—735. 

Al-Magrīzī, al-Khitat, vol. 1, pp. 390—391, and vol. 2, pp. 341-342; French tr., vol. 4, 
pp. 118—121. See also Ibn al-Tuwayr, Nuzhat al-muglatayn fī akhbār al-dawlatayn, 
ed. A. EF. Sayyid (Stuttgart—Beirut, 1992), pp. 110-112, and al-Oalgashandī, Subh, 
vol. 10, pp. 434—439. For the best modern studies of these teaching sessions, see 
H. Halm, "The Isma‘ili Oath of Allegiance (‘ahd) and the “Sessions of Wisdom" 
(majalis al-hikma) in Fatimid Times’, in MIHT, pp. 98-112, and his Fatimids and 
their Traditions of Learning, especially pp. 23—29, 41—55. See also Paul E. Walker, 
‘Fatimid Institutions of Learning, Journal of the American Research Center in Egypt, 
34 (1997), pp. 179-200. 

Al-Nu‘ man, [ftitah, ed. al-Qadi, pp. 73, 76, 130, 140; ed. Dachraoui, pp. 49, 53, 128, 
146. 

The treatise in question was al-Nu‘ man’s Kitab al-iqtisar, ed. M. Wahid Mirza (Dam- 
ascus, 1957). 

A polemical work on the principles of Islamic law according to different schools 
of jurisprudence, this book is al-Nu' man's Ikhtilaf usul al-madhahib, ed. Lokhand- 
walla, also edited by M. Ghālib (Beirut, 1973). 

See al-Oalgashandī, Subh, vol. 8, pp. 239—241 (reprinted in Majmüu'at al-watha'iq, 
ed. al-Shayyal, pp. 199-202), and vol. 11, pp. 61-66, citing letters of appointment for 
Fatimid governors of Farama, “Asqalan and elsewhere, and in which the governors 
are also instructed to assist the local resident da‘is, designated as the representatives 
of al-da‘wa al-hadiya. 

Al-Qalqashandi, Subh, vol. 3, p. 483, and al-Magrīzī, al-Khitat, vol. 1, pp. 391, 403. 
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See Idrīs, "Uyūn, vol. 7, text pp. 76—84; Husayn’s introduction to al-Mu’ayyad’s 
Dīwān, pp. 48—57; and A. al-Hamdani, 'Sīra, pp. 107ff. But it may be noted that the 
term dà'i al-du'at is also applied to al-Mu'ayyad, as an official title, in two of al- 
Mustansir's letters, dated 461/1069, issued to the Sulayhids, see al-Hamdani, Letters 
of al-Mustansir, pp. 322, 324, and also al-Majdiü' , Fihrist, p. 40. Tahera Qutbuddin, 
however, has recently argued that bab and da‘ al-du‘at were not synonymous and 
that while the dā 7 al-du‘at was, in fact, the administrative head of the da‘wa orga- 
nization, the bab was merely a rank in the Isma‘ili esoteric hierarchy without any 
official functions; see her Al-Mu‘ayyad al-Shirazi, pp. 81-85. 

See, for example, Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar, p. 18, and al-Maqrizi, Itti‘Gz, vol. 2, p. 251. 
Al-Kirmānī, Rahat al-‘aql, pp. 135, 138, 143, 152, 205—208, 212—214, 224, 260—262, 
349. See also al-Mu’ayyad, al-Majalis, vol. 3, pp. 220, 256—257, 263—264. The bāb's 
status is also described in various post-Fātimid Ismā'īlī sources produced in Yaman: 
see, for instance, the references in Gnosis-Texte der Ismailiten, ed. R. Strothmann 
(Gēttingen, 1943), pp. 8, 82, 102, 154,175. 

Al-Nu‘ man, Ta’wil al-da‘a’im, vol. 2, p. 74, and vol. 3, pp. 48-49. See also al-Sijistani, 
Ithbat, p. 172, where seven of these jaza ir are named, together with al-Turk, as some 
of the main regions of the world. 

The reference in question, the only one of its kind known to Ivanow, is cited in the 
latter’s Rise, pp. 20—21; see also Ivanow, Studies, pp. 15ff. On this Isma‘ili author 
and his Risālat al-basmala, see Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 54, 56, and Poonawala, 
Bio, pp. 139-140, 146. 

Ibn Hawqgal, Surat al-ard, p. 310; tr. Kramers and Wiet, vol. 2, p. 304. 

Al-Nu' man, Ta’wil al-da‘a’im, vol. 1, pp. 114-116, 147, 297, vol. 2, pp. 116-117, 
and vol. 3, pp. 86—88, and also his Asās, pp. 79—80, 127, 190, 224. Some sources 
mention twelve hujjas of the day and twelve hujjas of the night: see Ja' far b. Mansūr 
al-Yaman, Asrar al-nutaqa’, ed. Ghalib, pp. 42, 216-217. See also the remarks of 
al-Husayn b. ‘Ali Ibn al-Walid (d. 667/1268) in his Risalat al-mabda’wa’l-ma‘ad, in 
Trilogie Ismaélienne, ed. and tr. H. Corbin (Tehran—Paris, 1961), text pp. 114-115, 
translation pp. 167—168, and other post-Fatimid Yamani texts in Strothmann, ed., 
Gnosis- Texte, pp. 102—175. 

There may have been as many as thirty da‘is in some jaziras, see Nasir-i Khusraw, 
Wajh-i din, ed. Ghanizada, p. 154; ed. Aavani, p. 178. 

Al-Kirmani, Rahat al-‘aql, pp. 134-139, 224-225, quoted with commentary in 
Corbin, ‘Épiphanie divine’, pp. 178-184; reprinted in his Temps cyclique, pp. 103— 
108; English translation, ‘Divine Epiphany’, in Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks, vol. 
5, pp. 100-105; reprinted in Corbin, Cyclical Time, pp. 90-95. 

See Abū Hātim al-Rāzī, al-Islāh, pp. 6, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 91, 97, 102, 107, 125, 
140, 184, 260, 298, 302; al-Sijistānī, Ithbāt, pp. 91, 100, 128, and also his Kitāb al- 
yanabr‘, in Trilogie Ismaélienne, text p. 8, translation p. 21. See also Ja' far b. Mansūr 
al-Yaman, Asrār al-nutagā”, ed. Ghālib, pp. 159, 160, 220. 

Al-Nu‘ man, Kitab al-himma fī ādāb atbā' al-a*imma, ed. M. Kamil Husayn (Cairo, 
[1948]), pp. 136-140; abridged English trans., Selections from Qazi Noaman’s Kitab- 
ul-Himma; or, Code of Conduct for the Followers of Imam, tr. J. Muscati and A. M. 
Moulvi (Karachi, 1950), pp. 134-135. 

Al-Nīsābūrīs lost al-Risāla al-mūjaza al-kāfiya ft adab al-du'at is reproduced in full, 
except for a short introduction, by Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi (d. 596/ 1199) at 
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the end of his Tuhfat al-gulūb, a treatise on Isma‘ili doctrine which has not been 
published. It is also quoted in Hasan b. Nüh al-Bharüchr's Kitab al-azhar, vol. 2, still 
in manuscript form. A facsimile edition of this treatise, as preserved by al-Bharüchi, 
is contained in Klemm, Die Mission des fatimidischen Agenten, pp. 206—277. The 
main points of this treatise may be found in Ivanow, ‘Organization of the Fatimid 
Propaganda; pp. 18-35. 

Seeal-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, vol. 25, pp. 195ff.; translated in de Sacy, Exposé, vol. 
1, introduction pp. 74ff.; Ibn al-Dawādārī, Kanz, vol. 6, pp. 97ff.; and al-Magrīzī, 
al-Khitat, vol. 1, pp. 391 ff. 

Al-Baghdādī, al-Farg, pp. 282ff.; tr. Halkin, pp. 138ff.; al-Ghazali, Fada'ih al- 
Bātiniyya, pp. 21-32; also in Goldziher, Streitschrift, text pp. 4ff., analysis pp. 40ff. 
This official Fatimid viewpoint is well reflected in the works of al-Kirmani, notably 
in his al-Wa‘iza written in refutation of the Druze ideas. It is also reiterated in the 
writings of other major authors who represented the views of the Fatimid da‘wa 
headquarters; see, for instance, al-Nu'man, Da'a'im, vol. 1, p. 53; also his Asas, 
pp. 33ff., 347ff., 364ff.; and his Ta’wil al-da‘a’im, vol. 1, pp. 69-71; al-Mu’ayyad, 
al-Majālis, vol. 1, pp. 114, 124, 162, 189, 192, 260, 332, 351; and Nāsir-i Khusraw, 
Wajh-i dīn, ed. Ghanīzāda, pp. 61—67, 280—281; ed. Aavani, pp. 77—83, 318—319, 
where antinomianism is severely condemned. 

Al-Nu'mān, Da'ā*im, vol. 1, pp. 25—27, 31ff.; tr. Fyzee and Poonawala, vol. 1, pp. 34— 
36, 41ff.; al-Mu'ayyad, al-Majālis, vol. 1, pp. 410—411; and al-Malījī, al-Majālis al- 
Mustansiriyya, pp. 29—30. 

See I. K. Poonawala, “Hadith. iii. Hadith in Isma'ilism” EIR, vol. 11, pp. 449—451. 
This section is partially based on Daftary, A Short History of the Ismailis, pp. 81—89. 
On these Neoplatonic texts and their influences on early Isma‘ili thinkers, see 
P. Kraus, ‘Plotin chez les Arabes, Bulletin de l'Institut d'Égypte, 23 (1940—1941), 
pp. 263—295; reprinted in his Alchemie, Ketzerei, pp. 313—345; S. Pines, "La longue 
récension de la Théologie d’Aristote dans ses rapports avec la doctrine Ismaélienne’, 
REI, 22 (1954), pp. 7-20; S. M. Stern, ‘Ibn Hasday’s Neoplatonist, Oriens, 13— 
14 (1960-1961), especially pp. 58-98; reprinted in his Medieval Arabic and Hebrew 
Thought (London, 1983), article VII; R. C. Taylor, "The Kalam fi mahd al-khair (Liber 
de causis) in the Islamic Philosophical Milieu' and E. Zimmermann, ‘The Origins 
of the So-called Theology of Aristotle, both in J. Kraye et al., ed., Pseudo-Artistotle in 
the Middle Ages: The Theology and Other Texts (London, 1986), pp. 37—52, 110—240; 
and Walker, Early Philosophical Shiism, pp. 37—44. 

Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani, Kitab al-riyad, ed. ‘ Arif Tamir (Beirut, 1960). 

Nasir-i Khusraw, Khwan al-ikhwan, ed. al-Khashshab, pp. 112ff.; ed. Qavim, 
pp. 131ff., and also his Zad al-musafirin, pp. 421—422. See also Corbin's remarks in 
his edition of al-Sijistanr's Kashf al-mahjūb, pp. 15—18. 

See Abū Hātim al-Rāzī, al-Islāh, pp. 56-64, 77-103 and elsewhere; al-Kirmani, 
al-Riyad, pp. 176-212. See also Madelung, ‘Imamat’ pp. 101-106. 

Abū Ķātim al-Rāzī, al-Islāh, pp. 64—76, 83. 

Ibid., pp. 243—258, 326-327. 

Abū Hatim al-Razi, al-Islah, pp. 148-167, and al-Sijistānī, Ithbāt, pp. 82-83. 
See also Shin Nomoto, ‘An Early Ismaili View of Other Religions: A Chap- 
ter from the Kitab al-Islah by Abū Hatim al-Razi (d. ca. 322/934), in Lawson, 
ed., Reason and Inspiration, pp. 142-156, and A. Nanji, Portraits of Self and 
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Others: Isma‘ili Perspesctives on the History of Religions, in MIHT, pp. 153- 
160. 

Many of Abū Ķātim al-Rāzīs ideas on prophecy and on different religions, elabo- 
rated in al-Islāh, find their first expressions in his A ‘lam al-nubuwwa, ed. S. al-Sawi 
and G. R. A‘vani (Tehran, 1977), especially pp. 52ff., 59, 69ff., 160ff., 171—177, 267; 
sections of this important work are reproduced in P. Kraus, 'Raziana IT, Orientalia, 
NS, 5 (1936), pp. 35-56, 358-378; reprinted in his Alchemie, Ketzerei, pp. 256-298. 
Al-Kirmani also quotes with approval passages on prophecy from Abt Hatim’s 
A'lam in his al-Aqwal al-dhahabiyya, pp. 9-19. See also H. Corbin, ‘De la gnose 
antique à la gnose Ismaélienne) in XII Convegno ‘Volta’, Classe di Scienze Morali, 
Storiche e Filologiche: Oriente ed Occidente nel Medioevo (Rome, 1957), pp. 138—143; 
reprinted in his Temps cyclique, pp. 203-208; English trans., ‘From the Gnosis of 
Antiquity to Ismaili Gnosis, in Corbin, Cyclical Time, pp. 187—193; Stern, Studies, 
pp. 30-46; and H. Daiber, ‘Abt Hatim ar-Razi (10th century A.D.) on the Unity and 
Diversity of Religions, in J. Gort et al., ed., Dialogue and Syncretism: An Interdisci- 
plinary Approach (Grand Rapids, MI, 1989), pp. 87-104. 

Al-Sijistani, al-Nusra, quoted in al-Riyad, pp. 176ff.; al-Sijistani, Ithbat, pp. 166, 
181ff.; his al-Iftikhar, ed. Ghalib, p. 59; ed. Poonawala, p. 142, and also his Kashf 
al-mahjub, pp. 69ff., 81-83. See also Madelung, ‘Imamat’ pp. 106-109. 
Al-Sijistani, al-Nusra, quoted in al-Riyad, p. 204. 


Al-Sijistani, Ithbāt, pp. 178, 186—187. Compare these ideas with those expressed in 
his al-Iftikhār, ed. Ghālib, pp. 72—73; ed. Poonawala, pp. 178—180. 

Al-Sijistānīs metaphysical system may be studied particularly on the basis of his 
Kitāb al-yanābī', ed. and tr. Corbin, in Trilogie Ismaélienne, text pp. 1—97, partial 
French translation pp. 5-127; complete English trans. as The Book of Wellsprings, 
in Walker, The Wellsprings of Wisdom, pp. 37-111; excerpt in APP, pp. 124—138. 
Al-Sijistānīs other works, such as Kashf al-mahjub, partial English trans. by H. 
Landolt as Unveiling of the Hidden, in APP, pp. 71-124; his al-Iftikhar, as well as his 
unpublished writings such as al-Magalid, also contain aspects of his metaphysical 
system. Of the secondary sources here, mention may be made of a number of studies 
by Paul E. Walker: ‘Cosmic Hierarchies in Early Isma‘ili Thought: The View of Abi 
Ya‘ qub al-Sijistant, Muslim World, 66 (1976), pp. 14—28; Early Philosophical Shiism, 
pp. 67—142, and his Abū Ya'gūb al-Sijistānī, pp. 26—103. See also Azim Nanji, Ismārīlī 
Philosophy, in S. Hossein Nasr and O. Leaman, ed., History of Islamic Philosophy 
(London, 1996), vol. 1, pp. 144—154; W. Madelung, ‘Aspects of Isma‘ili Theology: 
The Prophetic Chain and the God Beyond Being, in Nasr, ed., Ismā īlī Contributions, 
pp. 53—65; reprinted, in his Religious Schools, article XVI, and his ‘Cosmogony and 
Cosmology. vi. In Isma‘ilism’, EIR, vol. 6, p. 323. 

Al-Sijistani, Kashf al-mahjub, pp. 4-15; tr. Corbin, pp. 33-45; tr. Landolt, pp. 81-87. 
Al-Sijistani, al-Yanabt', ed. and tr. Corbin, text pp. 22-29, 61ff., French translation 
pp. 42—48, 84ff.; tr. Walker, pp. 54—60, 85ff.; and also al-Sijistānī, Ithbat, p. 145. 
Al-Sijistani, Ithbāt, p. 3. 

Abū Hātim al-Rāzī, al-Islāh, pp. 23—26; al-Sijistānī's al- Yanab7‘, text pp. 32ff., French 
translation pp. 49ff.; tr. Walker, pp. 62ff.; his Ithbāt, pp. 18, 145; and al-Nusra, guoted 
in al-Riyād, pp. 59—65, 68—69. 
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Abt Hatim al-Razi, al-Islah, pp. 26-28; al-Nasafi, al-Mahsül, cited in al- Riyad, p. 220; 
al-Sijistānī, al- Yanābī", text p. 56, French translation p. 74; tr. Walker, p. 79, and his 
Ithbāt, pp. 2-3, 28. 

Al-Sijistānī, Kashf al-mahjūb, pp. 29—31; tr. Corbin, pp. 62—64; and al-Nusra, in 
al-Riyād, pp. 102ff. 

Al-Sijistānī, Ithbāt, p. 44. 

Ibid., pp. 127-128. 

See al-Sijistānī, Tuhfat al-mustajībīn, in Tāmir, ed., Khams rasā'il, pp. 148ff.; 
reprinted in Tamir, Thalath rasa’il, pp. 13ff.; and also al-Sijistani, al-Iftikhar, ed. 
Ghalib, pp. 38-42; ed. Poonawala, pp. 108—115. 

Al-Sijistānī, al-Yanābī', text pp. 17—19, French translation pp. 37—39; tr. Walker, 
pp. 51-52; al-Sijistānī, al-Iftikhār, ed. Ghālib, pp. 47—56; ed. Poonawala, pp. 123— 
137: 

The original Arabic passage is quoted in Arendonk, Les débuts, p. 333. See also 
al-Baghdādī, al-Farq, pp. 269—270, 277—278; tr. Halkin, pp. 115—117, 131; and al- 
Daylamī, Bayān, pp. 5—6, 72—73. 


. Al-Sijistani, al-Iftikhar, ed. Ghalib, pp. 43ff., ed. Poonawala, pp. 116ff., and his Ithbat, 


p- 128. See also Ja‘ far b. Mansur al-Yaman, Asrar al-nutaqa’, ed. Ghalib, pp. 24ff., 
81. 

Walker, "Cosmic Hierarchies, pp. 14ff. 

Al-Sijistānī, al-Yanābī', text pp. 44—47, French translation pp. 65—68; tr. Walker, 
pp. 70-73. 

See Abū Mansūr Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Māturīdī, Kitāb al-tawhīd, ed. F. 
Kholeif (Beirut, 1970), pp. 3-27, 63-64; Abu’l-Qasim Isma‘il b. Ahmad al-Busti, 
Min kashf asrar al-Batiniyya, ed. ‘Adil Salim al-‘ Abd al-Jadir, in his al-Isma‘iliyyun: 
kashf al-asrār wa-nagd al-afkār (Kuwait, 2002), pp. 187—369. See also S. M. Stern, 
'Abu'l-Qasim al-Busti and his Refutation of Isma'ilism, pp. 14—35; reprinted in his 
Studies, pp. 299—320, and Halm, Kosmologie, pp. 128—138, 222-224. 


. Nasiri Khusraw's metaphysical system may be traced through his Shish fasl, 


Gushā'ish va rahā*ish, Khwān al-ikhwan, Zād al-musāfirīn and, above all, his Jami‘ 
al-hikmatayn, which analyzes agreements and disagreements between the views of 
Muslim philosophers and the wisdom of the Isma‘ili gnosis. 

Al-Kirmani’s metaphysical system, as expounded in his Rahat al-‘aql, is thoroughly 
studied in de Smet’s La Quiétude de Vintellect, especially pp. 35-309, and in Walker’s 
Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani, especially pp. 80-117. 

Al-Kirmani, Rahat al-‘aql, pp. 37-56; de Smet, La Quiétude, pp. 35ff. 


184; English trans. in Corbin, Cyclical Time, pp. 90-95. 


. See de Smet, La Quiétude, pp. 23-33, 379-398. 
. Three complete and independent editions of the Epistles have appeared so far. These 


are Kitàb Ikhwan al-Safa^wa-Khullan al- Wafa? (Bombay, 1305—1306/1887—1889), 
4 vols.; Rasa'il Ikhwan al-Safa’wa-Khullan al-Wafa’, ed. Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli 
with introductions by Taha Husayn and Ahmad Zaki Pasha (Cairo, 1347/1928), 
4 vols., and Rasa'il Ikhwan al-Safa’wa-Khullan al-Wafa’, with an introduction by 
B. al-Bustani (Beirut, 1957), 4 vols. ‘Arif Tamir also produced an edition (Beirut, 
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1995), 5 vols., based mainly on the Beirut edition. See also David R. Blumenthal, ‘A 
Comparative Table of the Bombay, Cairo, and Beirut Editions of the Rasa'il Ibwan 
al-Safa" Arabica, 21 (1974), pp. 186—203. Large portions of the Arabic text of the 
Rasā'il were edited together with German translation, by E. Dieterici (1821—1903) 
in his Die Philosophie bei den Arabern im X. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1865—1886). A 
partial French translation, with extensive analysis, of the Epistles may be found in 
Y. Marquet, La philosophie des Ihwan al-Safa’ (Algiers, 1975), and a partial Italian 
translation is contained in A. Bausani, L Enciclopedia dei Fratelli della Purita (Naples, 
1978). Susanne Diwald was preparing a comprehensive German translation, with 
commentary, of the Rasā 'il, of which only one volume (dealing with the third book 
of the Epistles) appeared before her death, under the title of Arabische Philosophie 
und Wissenschaft in der Enzyklopädie Kitab Ihwan as-safa’ (III): Die Lehre von Seele 
und Intellekt (Wiesbaden, 1975), containing an extensive bibliography, pp. 557— 
592. For other partial translations and editions of the Rasā’il, see Daftary, Ismaili 
Literature, pp. 166—173. 

Idrīs, "Uyūn, vol. 4, pp. 367—393, with a detailed description of the Epistles. See 
also al-Majdū‘, Fihrist, pp. 154—158; H. F. al-Hamdani, 'Rasá'il Ikhwan as-Safà in 
the Literature of the Ismā'īlī Taiyibī Da‘ wat’, Der Islam, 20 (1932), pp. 281—300; 
Abbas Hamdani, 'An Early Fatimid Source on the Time and Authorship of the 
Rasa'il Iwan al-Safa", Arabica, 26 (1979), pp. 62—75, and his ‘A Critique of Paul 
Casanova’s Dating of the Rasa’il Ikhwān al-Safē”, in MIHT, pp. 145—152. 

See Abū Hayyān al-Tawhīdī, al-Imta‘ wa’l-mu’anasa, ed. A. Amin and A. al-Zayn 
(Cairo, 1939-1944), vol. 2, pp. 4ff., 157-160; reproduced in Ibn Qifti, Ta’rikh 
al-hukama’, ed. J. Lippert (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 82—88, and "Abd al-Jabbār al- 
Hamadhani, Tathbīt, ed. Uthmān, pp. 610ff. See also several works by S. M. Stern: 
“The Authorship of the Epistles of the Ikhwan-as-Safa'5 Islamic Culture, 20 (1946), 
pp. 367-372; ‘Additional Notes to the Article: The Authorship of the Epistles of 
the Ikhwān as-Safā”, Islamic Culture, 21 (1947), pp. 403—404; "New Information 
about the Authors of the Epistles of the Sincere Brethren, Islamic Studies, 3 (1964), 
pp. 405—428; reprinted in his Studies, pp. 155—176. For a general discussion of the 
various opinions on the authorship of the Epistles, see A. L. Tibawi, ‘Ikhwan as- 
Safa’ and their Rasa’il’, Islamic Quarterly, 2 (1955), pp. 28—46, and also his Further 
Studies on Ikhwān as-Safā”, Islamic Ouarterly, 20—22 (1978), pp. 57—67. 

Rasa'il, Bombay ed., vol. 3, pp. 2-24; Cairo ed., vol. 3, pp. 182-210; Beirut ed., vol. 
3, pp. 178-211. See also Seyyed H. Nasr, An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological 
Doctrines (Cambridge, MA, 1964), pp. 44—74; Marquet, Philosophie, pp. 41—226; 
Diwald, Arabische Philosophie, pp. 31—128; and Bausani, L'Enciclopedia, pp. 211—215. 
Rasa’il, Bombay ed., vol. 1, p. 15, vol. 2, p. 189, vol. 4, pp. 181—182; Cairo ed., vol. 
1, p. 16, vol. 2, p. 244, vol. 4, p. 179; Beirut ed., vol. 1, p. 40, vol. 2, p. 290, vol. 4, 
p. 125. 

See the following studies of A. Hamdani: 'Abü Hayyan al-Tawhidi and the Brethren 
of Purity, IJMES, 9 (1978), pp. 345—353; "The Arrangement of the Rasa'il Ikhwan 
al-Saf@ and the Problem of Interpolations, JSS, 29 (1984), pp. 97-110, and his 
"Brethren of Purity, a Secret Society for the Establishment of the Fātimid Caliphate: 
New Evidence for the Early Dating of their Encyclopaedia, in Barrucand, ed., 
L’Egypte Fatimide, pp. 73—82. 
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See for instance, Ian R. Netton, Muslim Neoplatonists: An Introduction to the Thought 
of the Brethren of Purity (London, 1982), especially pp. 95-104. 

See al-Hamidi, Kanz al-walad, pp. 111ff. 

See Ikhwan al-Safa’, al-Risala al-jami‘a, ed. Jamil Saliba (Damascus, 1949-1951), 2 
vols., also edited by M. Ghalib (Beirut, 1974). Of the more scarce Jami'at al-jami'a, 
there has appeared an edition by ‘Arif Tamir (Beirut, 1959; 2nd ed., Beirut, 1970). 
The Epistles, for instance, refer (Beirut ed., vol. 2, p. 282, and vol. 4, pp. 58, 148ff., 
152ff., 162ff., 175) to the ancient Indian legend of Bilawhar and Yūdāsaf (Būdhāsf), 
known in medieval Europe as Barlaam and Joasaph. A form of the legendary biog- 
raphy of the Buddha, the full Arabic version of the Kitab Bilawhar wa-Büdhasf, 
preserved in the Tayyibi Bohra libraries of India, was first lithographed in Bom- 
bay in 1306/1889, and later edited by Daniel Gimaret (Beirut, 1972). Gimaret has 
also prepared a French translation of this work entitled Le Livre de Bilawhar et 
Būdāsf selon la version Arabe Ismaélienne (Geneva, 1971). See also S. M. Stern and 
S. Walzer, Three Unknown Buddhist Stories in an Arabic Version (Oxford, 1971); al- 
Majdīr, Fihrist, pp. 11—15; Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, p. 91; Poonawala, Bio, p. 360; 
Daftary, Ismaili Literature, pp. 161—162; and D. M. Lang, 'Bilawhar wa-Yūdāsaf, 
EI2, vol. 1, pp. 1215-1217. 

Various aspects of the Ikhwan al-Safa’ and their Rasa’il are treated with in Zahid 
“Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 2, pp. 226-249; A. Awa, L’esprit critique des Freres de la Pureté: 
Encylopédistes Arabes du IV*/X* siēcle (Beirut, 1948); "Umar Farrūkh, Ikhwān al- 
Safa’ (2nd ed., Beirut, 1953); also his 'Ikhwān al-$Safā”, in M. M. Sharif, ed., A 
History of Muslim Philosophy (Wiesbaden, 1963—1966), vol. 1, pp. 289—310; Corbin, 
Histoire, pp. 190—194; Nasr, Islamic Cosmological Doctrines, pp. 25—104; M. Fakhry, 
A History of Islamic Philosophy (New York, 1970), pp. 185—204; A. Bausani, Scientific 
Elements in Isma‘ili Thought: The Epistles of the Brethren of Purity’, in Nasr, ed., 
Isma‘ili Contributions, pp. 123-140; and G. Widengren, ‘The Pure Brethren and the 
Philosophical Structure of their System’, in A. T. Welch and P. Cachia, ed., Islam: Past 
Influence and Present Challenge (Edinburgh, 1979), pp. 57—69. Besides his already- 
cited monograph, Yves Marquet has produced numerous shorter studies on the 
subject, listed in Daftary, Ismaili Literature, pp. 339—341, see also his 'Ikhwan al- 
Safā”, EI2, vol. 3, pp. 1071—1076, which does not accept Stern's views on the subject. 
More recently Carmela Baffioni has studied various aspects of the Rasā*il in her 
numerous publications, see Daftary, Ismaili Literature, pp. 212—216. See also Paul E. 
Walker, Ekwān al-$Safā”, EIR, vol. 8, pp. 294—297; I. K. Poonawala, 'Ikhwān al-Safā”, 
ER, vol. 7, pp. 92-95; and Sharaf al-Din Khurasani (Sharaf), ‘Ikhwan al-Safa”, GIE, 
vol. 7, pp. 242-269. 
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Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid, Masadir ta’rikh al-Yaman fi'l-‘asr al-Islami (Cairo, 1974), 
especially pp. 99-219. 

See Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, vol. 3, pp. 431-436; tr. de Slane, vol. 2, pp. 367-372; 
Husayn, Fī adab, pp. 348—354; and Sayyid, Masādir, pp. 108—110, where additional 
sources are cited. The most detailed study of‘ Umara’s life and works may be found 
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in Hartwig Derenbourg, ‘Oumdra du Yémen, sa vie et son ceuvre (Paris, 1897—1904), 
3 vols., also containing editions of his Diwan of poetry and his Memoirs entitled al- 
Nukat al-‘asriyya fi akhbar al-wuzara’ al-Misriyya, especially valuable on the Fatimid 
viziers of ‘Umara’s time. 

3. The works of Idris are fully described in Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 77-82, Poon- 
awala, Bio, pp. 169—175, and Daftary, Ismaili Literature, pp. 120-121. The unpublished 
Tuhfat al-gulūb of Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi (d. 596/1199) is also an important 
source for the history of the early Tayyibī and pre-Tayyibī dā īs in Yaman. 

4. Outb al-Dīn Sulaymānjī Burhānpūrī, Muntaza' al-akhbār fī akhbār al-du'āt al-akhyār, 
vol. 2, partial ed. Samer F. Traboulsi (Beirut, 1999). 

5. Muhammad'Alī b. Mullā Jīwābhā'ī Rāmpūrī, Mawsim-i bahar fi akhbar al-tahirin al- 
akhyar (Bombay, 1301—1311/1884—1893), 3 vols. The first two volumes were reprinted 
in Bombay in 1335/1916-1917 and subsequently, while the long-prohibited and scarce 
third volume was reprinted later in Bombay; but references here are to the original 
edition. On this important work, considered by the Da’tdi Bohras to represent their 
authentic history, see Ivanow, Guide, p. 76, also his Ismaili Literature, p. 96, and 
Poonawala, Bio, p. 229. 

6. See Sotheby’s Coins, together with Historical Medals and Banknotes, Catalogue LN 4229 
‘Nizar’ (London, 1994), pp. 36—37. 

7. On al-Mustansir's succession dispute and Nizar’s brief rising, see al-Mustansir, al- 
Sijillat, pp. 109—118, containing letters of al-Musta‘li and his mother, written in 
489/1096 to the Sulayhid queen Arwa, describing Nizar’s revolt; also in Idris, “Uyiin, 
vol. 7, text pp. 199-200; Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl, p. 128; Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar, 
pp. 59-63; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 10, p. 82; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz, vol. 6, pp. 443ff.; 
al-Magrīzī, al-Khitat, vol. 1, pp. 422—423; al-Magrīzī, Itti'āz, vol. 3, pp. 11—16, 27, and 
Ibn Taghrībirdī, al-Nujūm, vol. 5, pp. 142—145. See also Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 1, 
pp. 324ff.; Mājid, Zuhūr, pp. 409ff.; Hodgson, Order, pp. 62ff.; Sayyid, al-Dawla al- 
Fatimiyya, pp. 219—225; and H. A. R. Gibb, *Nizar b. al-Mustansir, EI2, vol. 8, p. 83. 

8. Onal-Musta‘li’s caliphate, see Idrīs, "Uyūn, vol. 7, text pp. 187—217, translation pp. 75— 
79; Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl, pp. 128—141, containing the fullest details on the events of 
this period in Fatimid Syria and on the confrontations between the Fatimids and the 
earliest Crusaders; partial English translation, The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades, 
tr. H. A. R. Gibb (London, 1932), pp. 41-56; partial French translation, without the 
omissions of Gibb’s translation for the overlapping years, entitled Damas de 1075 a 
1154, tr. Roger Le Tourneau (Damascus, 1952), pp. 30-49. See also Ibn Zafir, Akhbar, 
pp. 82—86; Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar, pp. 59-70; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 10, pp. 82, 
83, 91, 93, 99, 114; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, vol. 1, pp. 178-180; tr. de Slane, vol. 1, 
pp. 159—162; Ibn al-Dawādārī, Kanz, vol. 6, pp. 443-460; al-Magrizi, al-Khitat, vol. 
1, pp. 356—357; French tr., vol. 4, pp. 29—30; also his Itti'āz, vol. 3, pp. 11—28; and 
Ibn Taghrībirdī, al-Nujūm, vol. 5, pp. 142—169. Of the secondary sources, see Hasan, 
Ta’rikh, pp. 171-173; Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 1, pp. 324—332; Surūr, Misr, pp. 87ff., 
128-130, 139ff.; also his Bilad al-Sham, pp. 64ff., and Siyasat, pp. 155ff.; Mājid, Zuhūr, 
pp. 409—415; and H. A. R. Gibb, 'al-Musta'Ii Bi'llah) EI2, vol. 7, p. 725. 

9. See ‘Umara, Ta'rikh al-Yaman, in Kay, Yaman, text pp. 28ff., translation pp. 38ff.; al- 
Hamdānī, al-Sulayhiyyūn, pp. 142ff., 181, 268—269; Surūr, Jazīrat al-"Arab, pp. 88ff., 
and Surūr, Siyāsat, pp. 92ff. 
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On al-Amir’s reign, see Idrīs, "Uyūn, vol. 7, text pp. 218—252, translation pp. 79— 
85; Majmü'at al-watha'iq, ed. al-Shayyal, text pp. 181—202, 323—325, commentaries 
pp. 37-46, 140-143, containing some of al-Amir's epistles, two of which have been 
preserved in al-Qalqashandi, Subh, vol. 8, pp. 237—241; Ibn al-Sayrafi, al-Ishara, 
in BIFAO, 25 (1924), pp. 98—100 (13—15); Ibn al-Ma'mūn al-Batā'ihī, Nusūs min 
akhbār Misr, ed. A. E. Sayyid (Cairo, 1983), pp. 3-105; Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl, 
pp. 141ff., 228-229; tr. Gibb, pp. 56ff.; tr. Le Tourneau, pp. 49ff., 190—191; Ibn 
Zāfir, Akhbār, pp. 87—93; Ibn Muyassar, Akhbār, pp. 70—112; Ibn al-Athīr, al-Kamil, 
vol. 10, pp. 114, 127, 137—138, 142, 145, 167—168, 169—170, 191, 219—221, 237; 
Ibn Khallikān, Wafayat, vol. 5, pp. 229—230; tr. de Slane, vol. 3, pp. 455—457; Ibn 
al-Dawādārī, Kanz, vol. 6, pp. 461-505; al-Magrīzī, al-Khitat, vol. 1, pp. 357, 466, 
468ff., 483ff., and vol. 2, pp. 181, 290; also his Itti'az, vol. 3, pp. 29-133, and Ibn 
Taghrībirdī, al-Nujūm, vol. 5, pp. 170—236. See also Hasan, Ta’rikh, pp. 173—176; 
Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 2, pp. 13-22; Surūr, Misr, pp. 93ff.; Surūr, Jazīrat al-"Arab, 
pp. 94-100; Majid, Zuhiir, pp. 415, 422ff.; S. M. Stern, ‘al-Amir bi-Ahkam Allah’ 
EI2, vol. 1, p. 440; and S. Sajjadi, ‘al-Amir bi-Ahkam Allah’, GIE, vol. 2, pp. 197- 
198. 

On al-Afdal, aside from the sources cited in connection with al-Musta‘li and al-Amir, 
see Ibn al-Sayrafī, al-Ishāra, in BIFAO, 25 (1924), pp. 52—56 (57—61); Ibn al-Qalānisī, 
Dhayl, pp. 160—161, 172—173, 178, 182, 188—189, 203—204; tr. Gibb, pp. 84, 86, 109— 
110, 120, 129—130, 142, 144, 163—164; tr. Le Tourneau, pp. 81—82, 102—103, 110, 
118, 128—129, 153-155; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 10, pp. 209-210; Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayāt, vol. 2, pp. 448-451; tr. de Slane, vol. 1, pp. 612—615; Husayn, Fi adab, 
pp. 179ff.; al-Manāwī, al- Wizāra, pp. 56ff., 68, 75, 79, 81, 89—92, 106, 117—119, 137, 
148—149, 159, 178, 203—204, 225ff., 271—272; Mājid, Zuhūr, pp. 408ff.; Sayyid, al- 
Dawla al-Fātimiyya, pp. 217ff.; Dadoyan, Fatimid Armenians, pp. 127—139; G. Wiet, 
'al-Afdal b. Badr al-Djamali, EI2, vol. 1, pp. 215—216; and S. Sajjadi, 'Afdal b. Badr 
al-Jamālī, GIE, vol. 9, pp. 510—513. 

See Ibn al-Sayrafī, al-Ishāra, in BIFAO, 25 (1924), pp. 49—52 (61—64); Ibn al-Athīr, al- 
Kamil, vol. 10, p. 224; al-Magrīzī, al-Khitat, vol. 1, pp. 125—128, 462—463; al-Manāvī, 
al-Wizāra, pp. 272—275; Sayyid, al-Dawla al-Fātimiyya, pp. 235—239; his La capitale 
de VĒgypte, pp. 509—529; and D. M. Dunlop, *al-Batā'ihī, EI2, vol. 1, pp. 1091-1092. 
Ibn Muyassar, Akhbār, pp. 97, 103, and Hodgson, Order, pp. 69—72. 

Ibn Muyassar, Akhbār, pp. 99—101; see also al-Magrīzī, Itti'az, vol. 3, pp. 84-87. 
Al-Hidaya al-Amiriyya, ed. Fyzee, text pp. 3—26; reprinted in Majmü'at al-watha'iq, 
ed. al-Shayyāl, text pp. 203—230, commentaries pp. 47—67. This epistleis fully analyzed 
in S. M. Stern, ‘The Epistle of the Fatimid Caliph al-Amir (al-Hidaya al-Amiriyya) 
— its Date and its Purpose, JRAS (1950), pp. 20-31; reprinted in his History and 
Culture in the Medieval Muslim World (London, 1984), article X. Stern was the first 
modern scholar who, on the basis of Ibn Muyassar’s account, identified Ibn al- 
Sayrafi as the scribe of the Hidaya. See also al-Majdü', Fihrist, pp. 116, 260; Fyzee's 
introductory remarks in his edition of al-Hidaya, pp. 1-16; Ivanow, Guide, p. 50; 
Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, p. 49; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 130-131; and Daftary, Ismaili 
Literature, pp. 109-110. 

Al-Hidaya al-Amiriyya, text p. 21. 

Ibid., text pp. 10, 13, 14, 16, 18, 22, 23, 24. 
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This additional epistle, the Īgā' sawā'ig al-irghām, appears as an appendix to the 
published text of al-Hidaya al-Amiriyya, text pp. 27-39; reprinted in Majmūrat al- 
watha'iq, ed. al-Shayyal, text pp. 231—247, commentaries pp. 68—70. See also al- 
Majdü , Fihrist, pp. 280, 284; Stern, ‘Epistle of the Fatimid Caliph al-Amir’, pp. 30-31; 
and Poonawala, Bio, p. 131. 

Idrīs, "Uyūn, vol. 7, text p. 50. 

This sijill is preserved in the first volume of the Majmii‘ al-tarbiya, a chrestomathy 
of Isma' ili literature compiled by Muhammad b. Tahir al-Harithi (d. 584/1188), and 
also in Idris, ‘Uyiin, vol. 7, text pp. 253-256; it is also quoted in ‘Umara, Ta’rikh, text 
pp. 100—102, translation pp. 135-136, 321—322. 

Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar, pp. 109—110. 

See S. M. Stern, "The Succession to the Fatimid Imam al-Amir, the Claims of the 
Later Fatimids to the Imamate, and the Rise of Tayyibi Ismailism, Oriens, 4 (1951), 
pp. 193ff reprinted in his History and Culture, article XI, and hereafter cited as 
‘Succession’. This is the most detailed modern investigation of the events following 
al-Amir’s assassination and of the origins of the Hafizi-Tayyibi schism. See also G. 
Wiet, Matériaux pour un corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum: vol. 2, in Mémoires de 
l'Institut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale, 52 (1930), pp. 83ff. 

Ibn Taghrībirdī, al-Nujūm, vol. 5, pp. 240—241, guoting a report by Ibn al-Tuwayr 
according to which al-Āmir, shortly before his death, had prophesied his own assas- 
sination and had in effect revoked his nass for al-Tayyib in favour of the expected 
posthumous child. 

Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar, p. 113, merely stating that the fact of al-Amir's child, born in 
524 AH, was concealed by ‘Abd al-Majid. 

See Stern, ‘A Fatimid Decree of the Year 524/1130°, BSOAS, 23 (1960), pp. 446-455, 
and also his Fatimid Decrees: Original Documents from the Fatimid Chancery (London, 
1964), pp. 35ff. 

See H. Sauvaire and S. Lane-Poole, "The Name ofthe Twelfth Imam on the Coinage of 
Egypt, JRAS, NS, 7 (1875), pp. 140-151; P. Balog, ‘Quatre dinars du Khalife Fatimide 
al-Mountazar li-Amr-Illah (525—526 A.H.), Bulletin de l'Institut d'Égypte, 33 (1950— 
1951), pp. 375-378; and George C. Miles, Fatimid Coins in the Collections of the 
University Museum, Philadelphia, and the American Numismatic Society (New York, 
1951), pp. 44-45. See also M. Jungfleisch, 'Jetons (ou poids?) en verre de l'Imam El 
Montazer, Bulletin de l'Institut d'Ēgypte, 33 (1950—1951), pp. 359—374, describing 
Fatimid glass weights bearing inscriptions in the name of the expected imam. 
Al-Magrīzī, al-Khitat, vol. 1, pp. 357, 490. 

On al-Hāfiz and his turbulent reign, see Ibn al-Oalānisī, Dhayl, pp. 203, 229, 242ff., 
262, 270, 272—273, 282, 295—296, 302, 308; tr. Le Tourneau, pp. 154, 191, 213ff., 241, 
253—254, 258, 271, 291—292, 301, 311; Ibn Zāfir, Akhbār, pp. 94—101; Ibn Muyassar, 
Akhbar, pp. 113-141; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 10, pp. 237, 240, and vol. 11, pp. 8-9, 
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On al-Khattab, see Ibrahim al-Hāmidī, Kanz al-walad, pp. 100—101, 106—108; Stern, 
‘Succession’, pp. 244—249, containing extracts from Idrīs, "Uyūn al-akhbār, vol. 7; 
Yahya b. al-Husayn, Ghāyat al-amani, p. 281; al-Majdü', Fihrist, pp. 41, 132, 198— 
199, 204, 240; Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i bahār, vol. 3, pp. 48—49; al-Hamdānī, 
‘Doctrines and History’, pp. 46—47; also his al-Sulayhiyyūmn, pp. 193—204, 269—270; 
Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 51-52; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 133-137, and also his 
al-Sultan al-Khattab (2nd ed., Beirut, 1999), containing an edition of al-Khattab’s 
Diwan of poetry, pp. 183—348, and a detailed study of his life and work, pp. 47-181. 
See also IOAM, pp. 70—71, and AIM, pp. 35—36, 122. 

See Stern, ‘Succession’, pp. 227—228, and Poonawala, al-Sultān al-Khattāb, pp. 162— 
164. 

On Ibrahim al-Hāmidī, see al-Majdū', Fihrist, pp. 237—239, 269, 270, 279; 
Burhanpüri, Muntaza', pp. 74-75; Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 3, pp. 50- 
51; al-Hamdani, ‘Doctrines and History; p. 48; and his al-Sulayhiyyūn, pp. 270—273; 
H. Feki, “Trois traités Ismaéliens Yéménites’ (Thése de doctorat de 3° cycle, Sor- 
bonne, Paris IV, 1970), pp. 22-28; Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 52—54; Poonawala, 
Bio, pp. 141-143; IOAM, pp. 17—18; AIM, pp. 41, 58—59, 186-187; and W. Madelung, 
*al-Hāmidī, EI2, vol. 3, p. 134, also containing notices on Hatim b. Ibrahim and “Ali 
b. Hātim al-Hāmidī. 

On Hātim b. Ibrāhīm, the most detailed account is contained in Idrīs, Nuzhat al- 
afkār, guoted in Hamdani, "Dā'ī Hātim” pp. 287—298; see also "Umāra, Ta'rīkh, text 
p. 102, translation p. 137; Yahyā b. al-Husayn, Ghāyat al-amānī, p. 320, al-Bharūchī, 
Kitab al-azhar, vol. 1, in al-‘ Awwa, ed., Muntakhabat Isma‘iliyya, pp. 184, 193ff. and 
247; al-Majdt‘, Fihrist, pp. 47-48, 53-54, 68-69, 84, 173-175, 180, 191-193, 199-200, 
253-254, 261-263, 27 1-273, 279; Burhanpuri, Muntaza‘, pp. 75-82; Muhammad ‘Ali, 
Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 3, pp. 52-56; al-Hamdani, “Doctrines and History’, pp. 48-52, 
104—105; also his al-Sulayhiyyūn, pp. 273—279; Stern, ‘Succession’ pp. 215, 218, 220, 
228; A. Hamdani, "The Tayyibī-Fātimid Community of the Yaman at the Time of 
the Ayyubid Conquest of Southern Arabia, Arabian Studies, 7 (1985), pp. 151-160; 
Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 61-68; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 151-155; IOAM, pp. 15-16; 
AIM, pp. 55—56, 60—61, 92, 156, 177—178, 188—190, 195; and Madelung, ‘al-Hamidr, 
EI2, vol. 3, p. 134. 

Idris, Nuzhat al-afkar, cited in Hamdani, 'Da'1 Hatim; p. 290. On this region, see 
A. K. Irvine, 'Haraz, EI2, vol. 3, pp. 178-179. 

Some of these poems are cited in Stern, ‘Succession, pp. 231-232, 254. On 
Muhammad b. Tāhir, see al-Majdū‘, Fihrist, pp. 41—42, 129—134, 204, 246—253, 270, 
278; Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 3, pp. 54-55; Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, 
pp. 54—61; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 143—150; IOAM, pp. 18—22, and AIM, pp. 18—19, 89, 
107—108, 110—111, 126, 133—134. 
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On'Alī b. Muhammad Ibn al-Walīd, see al-Bharūchī, Kitāb al-azhār, vol. 1, pp. 191, 
193—194, 198, 247; al-Majdūr, Fihrist, pp. 41—42, 80, 93—95, 123—127, 131, 140, 153, 
200—201,229—237,244—246, 257, 278; Burhānpūrī, Muntaza‘, pp. 83-92; Muhammad 
* Ali; Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 3, pp. 55, 57—63; al-Hamdānī, ‘Doctrines and History’, 
pp. 53-55, 105-106; also his al-Sulayhiyyün, pp. 284—291; Strothmann, ‘Kleinere 
ismailitische Schriften; in Islamic Research Association Miscellany, pp. 139—146; Feki, 
"rois traités) pp. 38-52; Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 69-74; Poonawala, Bio, 
pp. 156-161; also his * Ali b. Muhammad b. Dja far, E12, vol. 12, Supplement, p. 62; 
IOAM, pp. 74—80, and AIM, pp. 22, 27—28, 29—30, 38, 54—55, 67-68, 88-89, 97—98, 
111—112, 141, 176—177, 187—188. 

See especially ‘Alī b. Muhammad's Taj al-‘aqa’id, ed. ‘Arif Tamir (Beirut, 1967); 
summary English trans., W. Ivanow, A Creed of the Fatimids (Bombay, 1936), pp. 25— 
73; Lubb al-ma'arif, and Mulhiqat al-adhhan, in Feki, "Irois traités, text pp. 1-45, 
French translation pp. 151—259; Kitab al-dhakhira fi l-haqiqa, ed. Muhammad Hasan 
al-A‘zami (Beirut, 1971); Jala’ al-‘uqil, in al-‘ Awwa, ed., Muntakhabāt Ismā Tliyya, 
pp. 89-153; and al-Idah wa’l-tabyin, ed. Strothmann, in Gnosis-Texte, pp. 137—158. 
On this dā Ts published works, see Daftary, Ismaili Literature, pp. 118-119. As noted, 
this da^? also produced a detailed refutation of al-Ghazali’s al-Mustazhiri in his 
Damigh al-batil. “Ali b. Muhammad was also a poet and excerpts of his poetry are 
cited in Strothmann, ‘Kleinere ismailitische Schriften’, pp. 153-163. 

On ‘Ali b. Hanzala, see al-Bhartichi, Kitab al-azhar, vol. 1, pp. 195, 247; al-Majdūr, 
Fihrist, pp. 196—197, 269—270; Burhānpūrī, Muntaza‘, pp. 92-94; Muhammad “Ali, 
Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 3, pp. 61-65; al-Hamdani, ‘Doctrines and History’, pp. 55-56; 
also his al-Sulayhiyyun, pp. 291—297; Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 74-75; Poon- 
awala, Bio, pp. 162—163; also his “Alī b. Hanzala b. Abi Salim’, EI2, vol. 12, Supple- 
ment, p.61; IOAM, pp. 4—7, and AIM, pp. 39—40, 172-173.' Ali b. Hanzala's important 
work in verse, on the haqa’iq, the Simt al-haqa’iq has been edited by‘ Abbas al-‘ Azzawi 
(Damascus, 1953). 

This treatise is contained in Corbin, ed. and trans., Trilogie Ismaélienne, text pp. 99— 
130, French translation pp. 129—200. On al-Husayn b. “Ali Ibn al-Walid, see al- 
Bharüchi, Kitab al-azhar, vol. 1, pp. 195, 248; al-Majdt‘, Fihrist, pp. 98, 149-150, 152— 
153, 207—223, 279; Burhānpūrī, Muntaza", pp. 95-106; Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i 
bahar, vol. 3, pp. 66-74; al-Hamdani, “Doctrines and History, pp. 57—61; Ivanow, 
Ismaili Literature, pp. 75-76; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 163-165; IOAM, pp. 80-84, and 
AIM, pp. 19-20, 46—49, 144—145, 152—153. 

On the careers of these da‘Zs, ninth to eighteenth in the series, see Burhānpūrī, 
Muntaza‘, pp. 106—166. 

On Idris and his works, see al-Bharūchī, Kitāb al-azhār, vol. 1, pp. 188, 196, 202, 
250; al-Majdūr, Fihrist, pp. 34, 44, 73—77, 85, 97, 103—104, 150—151, 239—242, 270, 
275—277; Burhanpüri, Muntaza', pp. 116-175; Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i bahar, 
vol. 3, pp. 107-108, 138-146; al-Hamdani, ‘Doctrines and History, pp. 1-26, 127ff., 
137—253, drawing extensively on the writings of Idris; Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 2, 
pp. 77-78; Sayyid, Masadir, pp. 180—183; Ivanow, Guide, pp. 62—65; also his Ismaili 
Literature, pp. 77—82; IOAM, pp. 23—28; AIM, pp. 23—24, 37—38, 45—46, 126—127, 
149—150, 191—194, 196; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 169-175, and also his ‘Idris b. al-Hasan’, 
EI2, vol. 12, Supplement, p. 407. 
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For elaborations of the Tayyibi haqa’iq system, with its cosmological doctrine, escha- 
tology, anthropology, as well as its conceptions of mythohistory, prophetology and 
imamology, see Ibrahim b. al-Husayn al-Haàmidi, Kanz al-walad, also his al-Ibtida' 
wa l-intiha in Feki, "Irois traités) text pp. 46ff., French translation pp. 260ff.; * Ali b. 
Muhammad Ibn al-Walid, Lubb al-ma'arif, in Feki, "Trois traités) text pp. 1ff., transla- 
tion pp. 151ff.; also his al-Idàh, in Gnosis- Texte, pp. 137ff., and his Kitāb al-dhakhīra, 
especially pp. 22—112; al-Husayn b. Alī Ibn al-Walīd, al-Mabda'* wa'l-ma'ād, ed. and 
tr. Corbin, in Trilogie Ismačlienne, text pp. 99—130, translation pp. 129—200, con- 
taining an excellent summary of the subject by the eighth da“ mutlaq; excerpts 
from this dāTs al-Idah wa’l-bayan are contained in B. Lewis, ‘An Ismaili Interpre- 
tation of the Fall of Adam’, BSOS, 9 (1938), pp. 691—704; see also the anonymous 
work entitled Masa'il majmü'a min al-haqa'iq, a collection of several small trea- 
tises, in Strothmann, ed., Gnosis- Texte, pp. 4-136. The works of Ibrahim al-Hamidi 
and his successors are synthesized and reproduced in Idris ‘Imad al-Din’s Zahr al- 
ma'ani, ed. Ghalib, especially chapters 4-11, pp. 33-96, which deal with cosmogony. 
A summarized English description of the contents of the Zahr al-ma‘ani may be 
found in al-Hamdani, “Doctrines and History, pp. 137—253. More than any other 
modern scholar, Henry Corbin has studied the various aspects of Tayyibi thought, 
especially the Tayyibi cosmology with its so-called ‘le drame dans le ciel’, and escha- 
tology, also discussing the parallels between the Tayyibi doctrines and those found 
in Manichaeism and other pre-Islamic Iranian religions; see especially his intro- 
ductory remarks in his Trilogie Ismaélienne, pp. 131—147; Histoire, pp. 124—136; 'Le 
temps cyclique, pp. 192-217; 'Épiphanie divine’, pp. 148ff., 162ff., 171ff., 193ff., and 
‘De la gnose antique’ pp. 114ff., 126-133, all three articles are reprinted in his Temps 
cyclique et gnose Ismaélienne, pp. 47—69, 76ff., 88ff., 97ff., 116ff., 176ff., 189—197, 
and translated into English in his Cyclical Time and Ismaili Gnosis, pp. 37-58, 65ff., 
76ff., 84ff., 103ff., 161ff., 173-181. See also Zahid “Ali, Hamare, pp. 576ff.; also his 
Ta’rikh, vol. 2, pp. 195-210; Madelung, 'Imamat, pp. 132-135; David R. Blumen- 
thal, ‘An Example of Ismaili Influence in Post-Maimonidean Yemen’, in Shelomo 
Morag et al., ed., Studies in Judaism and Islam presented to S. D. Goitein (Jerusalem, 
1981), pp. 155-174; and H. Feki, Les idées religieuses et philosophiques de l'Ismaélisme 
Fatimide (Tunis, 1978), especially pp. 109-138. More recently, Daniel de Smet has 
analyzed aspects of the Tayyibi haqa’iq system in various studies listed in Daftary, 
Ismaili Literature, pp. 388-390. 

Al-Hamidi, Kanz al-walad, pp. 66, 68, 78ff., 132. 

Corbin, ‘Cyclical Time in Mazdaism and Ismailism; in Papers from the Eranos Year- 
books, vol. 3, pp. 134ff., 143, 149, 153ff.; reprinted in his Cyclical Time, pp. 20ff., 29, 
35, 39ff. See also al-Shahrastani, al-Milal, ed. al- Wakil, vol. 2, pp. 39-41; tr. Gimaret 
and Monnot, vol. 1, pp. 638—641; English translation in R. C. Zaehner, Zurvan: A 
Zoroastrian Dilemma (New York, 1972), pp. 433-434. 

Corbin, ‘Cyclical Time in Mazdaism and Ismailism” pp. 161—162; reprinted in his 
Cyclical Time, pp. 47-48. 

Al-Kirmani, Rahat al-‘aql, pp. 224-225. 

Al-Hamdani, “Doctrines and History, pp. 236-243; Abbas Hamdani, ‘Da‘i Hatim’, 
pp. 275ff., also his ‘Evolution of the Organisational Structure of the Fatimi 
Da‘wah; pp. 94-95, 102-103, 111, citing excerpts from the Tuhfat al-gulūb. See also 
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R. Strothmann’s introductory remarks in his partial edition ofIsma'il b. Hibat Allah's 
Mizaj al-tasnim (Gottingen, 1944-1955), pp. 16ff., a commentary on the Qur'àn by 
the thirty-third Sulaymani da‘, who was a learned religious scholar and made some 
original contributions to Tayyibi Isma‘ili thought. 

For the traditional accounts of the opening phase of Isma‘ilism in Gujarat, mixing 
reality with legend, see Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 3, pp. 328-345; Hasan 
“Ali Badripresswala Isma‘ilji, Akhbar al-du‘at al-akramin (Rajkot, 1937), pp. 53-60, 
a work in Gujarati drawing on earlier da‘wa works as well as on the Mawsim-i bahar; 
Jhaveri, ‘Legendary History of the Bohoras’ pp. 39ff.; Abdul Husain, Gulzare Daudi 
for the Bohras of India (Ahmedabad, 1920), pp. 30f£; and Najm al-Ghani Khan, 
Madhahib al-Islam (Lucknow, 1924), pp. 270ff. See also Zahid ‘Ali, Ta’rikh, vol. 2, 
pp. 80ff.; John N. Hollister, The Shi‘a of India (London, 1953), pp. 267ff.; Misra, 
Muslim Communities, pp. 8ff., 19ff.; and Asghar Ali Engineer, The Bohras (New 
Delhi, 1980), pp. 100ff. 

For the succession of the Indian walis, see Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 
3, p. 327; Ismaili, Akhbar, p. 221, Najm al-Ghani Khan, Madhahib, p. 277; and 
Hollister, Shi‘a, p. 270. 

On this schism in the Bohra community, see Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i bahar, 
vol. 3, pp. 117-127; Isma‘ilji, Akhbar, pp. 61-66; Najm al-Ghani Khan, Madhahib, 
pp. 316—317; Abdul Husain, Gulzare Daudi, pp. 45—46; Zahid ‘Ali, Hamare, pp. 292- 
293; Misra, Muslim Communities, pp. 22—23; and Engineer, Bohras, pp. 108ff. 

“Ali Muhammad Khan, Mirat-i Ahmadi, Persian text, Supplement, pp. 130-131; 
English translation, Supplement, p. 109. 

On al-Bharüchi, see his own Kitab al-azhar, vol. 1, pp. 186ff.; al-Majdi‘, Fihrist, 
pp. 77-88; Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 3, pp. 155-156; Asaf A. A. Fyzee, 
"The Study of the Literature of the Fatimid Da‘wa’, in G. Makdisi, ed., Arabic and 
Islamic Studies in Honor of Hamilton A. R. Gibb (Leiden, 1965), pp. 238-242; Ivanow, 
Ismaili Literature, pp. 83-88; IOAM, pp. 9-14; AIM, pp. 63-66; Poonawala, Bio, 
pp. 178—183; his “Hasan Bharuci Hendi’, EIR, vol. 12, p. 129, also his “Hasan b. Nth’, 
EI2, vol. 12, Supplement, p. 358. 

Burhanptri, Muntaza‘, pp. 181-186; Muhammad "Alī, Mawsim-i bahār, vol. 3, 
pp. 153-161; Isma‘ilji, Akhbar, pp. 85-86; Misra, Muslim Communities, pp. 25—26; 
Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, p. 88, and Poonawala, Bio, p. 184. 

See al-Majdi, Fihrist, pp. 37-38; Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 3, pp. 206, 
237—238, 252, 257; Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 88—89; IDAM, pp. 7—8; AIM, 
pp. 70—72, 117-118; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 185-186; also his 'Amindji b. Djalal b. 
Hasan’, EI2, vol. 12, Supplement, p. 70, and his 'Aminji b. Jalal EIR, vol. 1, p. 956. 
On the Da'üdi-Sulaymàni schism, see Burhanpüri, Muntaza', pp. 193—265; 
Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 3, pp. 169—259; Isma' ilji, Akhbar, pp. 110— 
112, 144—168; Najm al-Ghanī Khān, Madhāhib, pp. 312—314; Misra, Muslim Com- 
munities, pp. 27-31; and Engineer, Bohras, pp. 117-122. 

Biographical details on the Da’tidi da‘is are contained in Qutb al-Din Burhānpūrīs 
Muntaza‘al-akhbar, vol. 2, part 2, still unpublished, and in Muhammad “Ali, 
Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 3. The Sulaymanis have produced very few works, and infor- 
mation on their dā Ts is rather scarce. Lists of the Tayyibi da‘is and the separate dā Ts 
of the Da'üdis and Sulaymānīs may be found in the prayer books, Sahifat al-salat, 
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of the Da'üdis (Bombay, 1344/1925), pp. 277—342 and the Sulaymanis (Bombay, 
1340/1921), pp. 547—552, with more recent editions available of both documents. 
The lists may also be found in Abdul Husain, Gulzare Daudi, pp. 39—43, and in 
A. A. A. Fyzee, ‘A Chronological List of the Imams and Da‘is of the Musta' lian 
Ismailis; JBBRAS, NS, 10 (1934), pp. 8-16; also his “Three Sulaymani Da'is: 1936— 
1939”, JBBRAS, NS, 16 (1940), pp. 101-104; Hollister, Shi‘a, pp. 266-267, 274-275; 
Ghalib, A ‘lam, table no. 3 in appendix; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 364-369; and Daftary, 
Ismaili Literature, pp. 447—449. 

Najm al-Ghani Khan, Madhahib, p. 314, and Zahid ‘Ali, Hamare, pp. 293—294. For 
the‘ Alawi and some other lesser schisms in the Da’ adi Bohra community, see Abdul 
Husain, Gulzare Daudi, pp. 46—47; Reginald E. Enthoven, The Tribes and Castes of 
Bombay (Bombay, 1920-1922), vol. 1, pp. 200ff.; and Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, 
pp. 109-111. 

For the complete list, supplied to the present author by the‘ Alawi da‘wa headquarters 
in Baroda (Vadodara), Gujarat, see Daftary, Ismaili Literature, pp. 449—450. 
Qutbkhan is highly revered by the Da’tdi Tayyibis as a shahid or martyr, and his 
tomb is a well-known Bohra shrine at Ahmadabad; see Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i 
bahar, vol. 3, pp. 280-296, and Misra, Muslim Communities, pp. 32—34. 
Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 3, pp. 316-317; Isma‘ilji, Akhbar, pp. 230ff.; 
and Misra, Muslim Communities, pp. 35—36. 

“Ali Muhammad Khan, Mirat-i Ahmadi, Persian text, vol. 1, pp. 356, 358—359; 
English trans., Mirat-i-Ahmadi: A Persian History of Gujarat, tr. Lokhandwala, 
pp. 315, 317. 

On the Hiptias and their leaders, see al-Majdü', Fihrist, pp. 108—109, 119; 
Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 3, pp. 440-526; Zahid ‘ Ali, Hamāre, pp. 294— 
295; Misra, Muslim Communities, pp. 41-42; Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 93-94; 
Poonawala, Bio, pp. 13, 204—206, and also his ‘Lukmandjr, EI2, vol. 5, pp. 814— 
815. 

For the controversy surrounding the succession to the forty-sixth Dā'ūdī dāī, and 
the ensuing events, see Muhammad ‘Ali, Mawsim-i bahar, vol. 3, pp. 693—767; 
Isma‘ilji, Akhbar, pp. 362—364; Zahid ‘Ali, Hamare, pp. 295-297; Misra, Muslim 
Communities, pp. 47—49; Engineer, Bohras, pp. 135ff.; and Poonawala, Bio, pp. 14, 
219—221, 224-228. 

Abdul Husain, Gulzare Daudi, pp. 49—53; Ismā'īljī, Akhbār, p. 378; Zahid "Alī, 
Hamare, p. 295; Hollister, Shi'a, pp. 295—296; Misra, Muslim Communities, pp. 51— 
52, and Engineer, Bohras, pp. 138—139. 

For a detailed account of the history of the reformist movement in the Daudi Bohra 
community, written by an active reformer, see Engineer, Bohras, pp. 165-281, 303— 
323. 

See Shawkat M. Toorawa, “Tahir Sayf al-Din’, E12, vol. 10, pp. 103—104; M. Abdul- 
hussein, et al., Al-Dai al-Fatimi, Syedna Mohammed Burhanuddin: An Illustrated 
Biography (London, 2001), and his 'Burhànuddin, Sayyidnà Muhammad; in The 
Oxford Encyclopedia of the Modern Islamic World, ed. J. L. Esposito (Oxford, 1995), 
vol. 1, pp. 237-238. 

For the relevant issues, see Paula Sanders, "Bohra Architecture and the Restoration 
of Fatimid Culture’, in Barrucand, ed., L’Egypte Fatimide, pp. 159—165, and her "The 
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Contest for Context: Fatimid Cairo in the Twentieth Century, in Irene A. Bierman, 
ed., Text and Context in Islamic Societies (Reading, 2004), pp. 131-154. 

On the settlement of the Bohras in East Africa, and their religious organization, 
see Chanan Singh, ‘The Historical Background’, in Dharam P. Ghai, ed., Portrait of 
a Minority: Asians in East Africa (Nairobi, 1965), pp. 1-12; and the late Professor 
Hatim M. Amiji's valuable studies, "The Asian Communities) in J. Kritzeck and 
William H. Lewis, ed., Islam in Africa (New York, 1969), pp. 141-144, 155—164, 
168ff.; “The Bohras of East Africa’, Journal of Religion in Africa, 7 (1975), pp. 27-61; 
and N. King, "Toward a History of the Isma'ilis in East Africa”, in I. R. al-Fārūgi, 
ed., Essays in Islamic and Comparative Studies (Washington, DC, 1982), pp. 67—83. 
More general investigations of the Isma‘ilis and other Muslims in East Africa may be 
found in L. W. Hollingsworth, Asians of East Africa (London, 1960); G. Delf, Asians 
in East Africa (New York, 1963); and J. Mangat, A History of the Asians of East Africa 
(Oxford, 1969); see also J. Schacht, ‘Notes on Islam in East Africa’, Studia Islamica, 
23 (1965), pp. 91-136; J. Spencer Trimingham, Islam in East Africa (Oxford, 1964), 
especially pp. 1-111; James N. D. Anderson, Islamic Law in Africa (London, 1970), 
especially pp. 58-161, 322-331; and R. G. Gregory, India and East Africa (Oxford, 
1971), especially pp. 17-45. 

On the da‘wa organization as well as the religious beliefs, customs and social practices 
of the Dā'ūdīs and their conditions in modern times, see D. Menant, ‘Les Boho- 
ras du Guzarate, Revue du Monde Musulman, 10 (1910), pp. 465—493; Enthoven, 
Tribes and Castes of Bombay, vol. 1, pp. 200ff.; Hollister, Shi'a, pp. 285ff., 293— 
305; S. T. Lokhandwalla, "The Bohras, a Muslim Community of Gujarat, Studia 
Islamica, 3 (1955), pp. 117—135; also his "Islamic Law and Ismaili Communities 
(Khojas and Bohras), in India and Contemporary Islam, especially pp. 379—380, 
388—396; Engineer, Bohras, pp. 145—164; Ivanow, "Bohoras, SEL, pp. 64—65; and 
the studies of Asaf Fyzee, especially his Compendium of Fatimid Law, especially 
its introduction pp. 35—50 and the chapters dealing with marriage, divorce, gifts, 
wills, inheritance, food and dress, and his Bohorās, EI2, vol. 1, pp. 1254—1255. See 
also T. P. Wright, Jr., "Competitive Modernization within the Daudi Bohra Sect of 
Muslims and its Significance for Indian Political Development, in H. E. Ullrich, 
ed., Competition and Modernization in South Asia (New Delhi, 1975), pp. 151- 
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reprinted in his Cyclical Time, pp. 117ff.; Nāsir-i Khusrau and Iranian Isma‘ilism’, 
pp. 529—531; Histoire, pp. 137—151 and 'Huitiéme centenaire d'Alamüt, Mercure 
de France (February, 1965), pp. 285—304; see also L. V. Stroeva, "Den' voskreseniya 
iz myortvikh i ego sotsial’naya sushchnost. Iz istorii Ismailitskogo gosudarstva v 
Irane XII v, Kratkie soobshcheniya Instituta Vostokovedeniya AN SSSR (Moscow), 
38 (1960), pp. 19—25; also her Gosudarstvo ismailitov, pp. 171—201; tr. Munzavi, 
pp. 215-250, giving a Marxist interpretation of the event; Lewis, Assassins, pp. 71ff.; 
and Filippani-Ronconi, Ismaeliti, pp. 185ff. 

For some earlier spiritual interpretations of resurrection, Paradise, and Hell, by the 
Isma‘ilis see, for instance, al-Sijistānī, Kashf al-mahjūb, pp. 83—96; tr. Landolt, in 
APP, pp. 116—124; also his al- Yanābī', in Corbin, Trilogie, text pp. 67—69, translation 
pp. 88—89; tr. Walker, pp. 89—90; and Nāsir-i Khusraw, Wajh-i dīn, ed. Ghanīzāda, 
pp. 27—45; ed. Aavani, pp. 35—59. 
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Haft bāb-i Bābā Sayyidnā, p. 21; tr. Hodgson in Order, pp. 301—302, and al-Tūsī, 
Rawda, ed. Ivanow, text pp. 148—149, translation pp. 173—175; ed. Badakhchani, 
text pp. 195—198, translation pp. 157—159. 

Rashīd al-Dīn, p. 165, and Kāshānī, pp. 202. 

Juwaynī, vol. 3, p. 228; tr. Boyle, vol. 2, p. 690; Rashīd al-Dīn, p. 165; Kāshānī, p. 202; 
and Hāfiz Abrū, p. 253. 

Juwaynī, vol. 3, p. 229; tr. Boyle, vol. 2, p. 690; Rashīd al-Dīn, p. 165; Kāshānī, p. 202; 
and Hāfiz Abrū, p. 253. 

See Azim A. Nanji, ‘Assassins’ in ER, vol. 1, p. 470, and his Ismā'īlism” in S. H. Nasr, 
ed., Islamic Spirituality: Foundations (London, 1987), pp. 179—198. 

Muhammad IFs long reign is briefly treated in Juwayni, vol. 3, pp. 240—242; tr. Boyle, 
vol. 2, pp. 697—699; Rashid al-Din, pp. 170—173; Kashani, pp. 208-214; Hafiz Abra, 
pp. 259—261; Mirkhwand, Rawdat al-safa’, vol. 4, pp. 222—224; and Khwānd Amīr, 
Habīb al-siyar, vol. 2, pp. 473—474. See also Hollister, Shi'a, pp. 315—316; Hodgson, 
Order, pp. 159ff., 180—184, 210—217; also his "State, pp. 466—468; Lewis, Assassins, 
pp.75—78; Filippani-Ronconi, Ismaeliti,pp. 197—199, 227ff.; Ivanow, Guide, pp. 102— 
103; also his Ismaili Literature, pp. 132—133; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 258—259; and F. 
Daftary, "Nūr al-Dīn Muhammad IT EI2, vol. 8, pp. 133—134. 

See Juwayni, vol. 3, pp. 180—181, 231—237; tr. Boyle, vol. 2, pp. 663, 691—695; Rashid 
al-Dīn, pp. 79, 166—168; Kāshānī, pp. 115, 202—204; Hamd Allāh Mustawfi, Ta rīkh, 
ed. and tr. Browne, vol. 1, p. 522, and vol. 2, p. 129; ed. Navà'i, p. 522; Hafiz 
Abrū, pp. 169—170, 253—254; Mīrkhwānd, Rawdat al-safā”, vol. 4, p. 221; Khwānd 
Amir, Habib al-siyar, vol. 2, p. 472, and Dabistān-i madhahib, vol. 1, pp. 263-264. 
Ibn ‘Inaba gives a confused Nizarid ancestry for Jalal al-Din Hasan III, the sixth 
lord of Alamüt, in his *Umdat al-talib, p. 237, and his al-Fusül al-fakhriyya, ed. 
Jalāl al-Din Muhaddith Urmavi (Tehran, 1984), p. 145. See also Hodgson, Order, 
pp. 160—162; Hollister, Shi'a, pp. 313—315; and Ivanow, Alamut and Lamasar, pp. 26— 
28. 

See, for example, Abu Ishaq Quhistani, Haft bāb, text pp. 23—24, translation p. 23; 
Khayrkhwah, Kalam-i pir, text p. 51, translation p. 44, and Shihab al-Din Shah 
al-Husayni, Khitabat-i ‘aliya, ed. H. Ujaqi (Bombay, 1963), pp. 37-39. A more 
elaborate, but highly confused and anachronistic, account of the Nizarid Fatimid 
genealogy of Hasan II and the reign of his ancestors in Persia, is related by 
Muhammad b. Zayn al- Abidin Khurasani, better known as Fida’i Khurasani (d. 
1923), in his Kitab-i hidayat al-mu’minin al-talibin, ed. A. A. Semenov (Moscow, 
1959), pp. 104-111. Both Shihab al-Din Shah (d. 1884), the eldest son of the sec- 
ond Agha Khan, and Fida’i relate that it was Nizar’s son al-Hadi who was secretly 
brought to Alamit. See also Tamir, al-Imama, pp. 192, 217-219; Ghalib, Ta’rikh, 
pp. 259-274; also his A‘lam, pp. 244-245, 417-419, 484—486; Ivanow, 'Ismailitica, 
in Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 8 (1922), pp. 68-69, and also his Brief 
History of the Evolution of Ismailism (Leiden, 1952), p. 80. It suffices to mention 
here that the later Muhammad-Shahi and Qasim-Shahi Nizaris accepted different 
ancestries for Hasan II ‘ala dhikrihi’l-salam. 

The doctrine of the qiyama, as elaborated under Muhammad II, is propounded in 
the Haft bab-i Baba Sayyidna, in Two Early Ismaili Treatises, pp. 4-42. Composed 
around 597/1200, towards the end of Muhammad II’s reign, it is the only extant 
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Nizārī source from the period of the giyama; its complete English translation with 
detailed commentary is to be found in Hodgson, Order, pp. 279—324. The doctrine, 
modified to various extents, is also represented in later Nizari works, notably in 
al-Tusi, Rawdat al-taslim; Abu Ishaq, Haft bab, text pp. 17ff., 30ff., 34ff., 45ff., 52ff., 
65—67, translation pp. 17ff., 30ff., 35ff., 45ff., 52ff., 65—68; and Khayrkhwāh, Kalām-i 
pir, text pp. 23ff., 46ff., 55ff., 58ff., 89ff., 94ff., 112—116, translation pp. 19ff., 38ff., 
49ff., 53ff., 84ff., 88ff., 109—112. The best modern exposition of the fully developed 
doctrine of the qiyama is contained in Hodgson, Order, pp. 162-180, and also his 
"State, pp. 460—466. Professor Christian Jambet has produced a comprehensive phe- 
nomenological treatment ofthe Nizari qiyama in his La grand résurrection d'Alamít. 
Les formes de la liberté dans le Shi‘isme Ismaélien (Lagrasse, 1990), especially pp. 35- 
73, 95-135, 295ff. 

Al-Tūsī, Rawda, ed. Ivanow, text pp. 104—105, 112, translation pp. 119, 128—129; 
ed. Badakhchani, text pp. 138—139, 148, translation pp. 112—113, 120; also his Sayr 
va sulūk, ed. Mudarris Radavī, p. 51; ed. Badakhchani, text p. 17, translation p. 47, 
and Badakhshani, Si va shish sahīfa, p. 51. 

The spiritual resurrection of the Nizaris is expounded in al-Tusi, Rawda, ed. Ivanow, 
text pp. 47—56, translation pp. 52—63; ed. Badakhchani, text pp. 64—75, translation 
pp. 56—65. 

Haft bāb-i Bābā Sayyidnā, pp. 8—14; tr. Hodgson in Order, pp. 284—293. See also 
al-Tūsī, Rawda, ed. Ivanow, text pp. 115, 128ff., translation pp. 133, 149ff.; ed. 
Badakhchani, text pp. 153, 170, translation pp. 124, 136—137; Abū Ishāg, Haft bāb, 
text pp. 22, 38-40, translation pp. 21-22, 38-41; and Khayrkhwah, Kalam-i pir, text 
pp. 49, 63—65, translation pp. 41, 57—60. 

See G. Vajda, "Melchizēdec dans la mythologie Ismačlienne, JA, 234 (1943—1945), 
pp. 173—183; reprinted in his Etudes de théologie et de philosophie Arabo-Islamigues 
à l'époque classique, ed. D. Gimaret et al. (London, 1986), article I; and Ivanow, 
‘Noms bibliques dans la mythologie Ismaélienne; JA, 237 (1949), pp. 249-255. 
The three categories, with their particular attributes, are explained in the Haft bab-i 
Baba Sayyidna, pp. 24, 26-36, 40; tr. Hodgson in Order, pp. 303, 308—318, 321; 
al-Tūsī, Rawda, ed. Ivanow, text pp. 42, 44—45, 73, 77, 82, 84, 98—99, 101—102, 
136, translation pp. 46—47, 49—50, 82, 87, 92—93, 95, 111—112, 115—116, 159; ed. 
Badakhchani, text pp. 58, 61, 95, 101, 107, 109—110, 131—132, 134—135, 179—181, 
translation pp. 52, 54, 80, 85, 90, 92, 106—107, 109—110, 144—145; Abū Ishāg, Haft 
bab, text pp. 21, 46—48, translation pp. 20—21, 44—48; Khayrkhwāh, Kalām-i pīr, text 
pp. 48—49, 90—92, 106ff., translation pp. 40—41, 84—87, 102ff.; and Badakhshānī, 57 
va shish sahīfa, pp. 35, 62—63, 64. See also Hodgson, Order, pp. 172—174. 

Ibn Isfandiyar, Ta’rikh, vol. 2, pp. 142-147; tr. Browne, pp. 251—253; Amuli, Ta’rikh, 
pp. 143-149; Mar ashi, Ta'rikh-i Tabaristan, ed. Dorn, pp. 74-78; ed. Tasbihi, pp. 27- 
29; and Rabino, "Dynasties du Māzandarān” pp. 430—431, 452. 

Rashid al-Din, pp. 170-173; Kashani, pp. 208—210; Hafiz Abrū, pp. 259-261; 
Mirkhwand, Rawdat al-safa’, vol. 4, pp. 222—224, and vol. 7, pp. 519-521; Khwand 
Amir, Habib al-siyar, vol. 2, p. 474; and Hodgson, Order, p. 183. 

The only Nizari biography of Rashid al-Din Sinan is the so-called Fas! min al-lafz al- 
sharif, hadhihi manaqib al-mawla Rashid al-Din, a hagiographic work containing 
various anecdotes based on the oral tradition of the Syrian Nizaris, written by a 
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certain Abū Firās, now generally identified with the Syrian dā T Abū Firās Shihāb al- 
Din al-Maynaqi, who died towards the middle of the 10th/16th century. This work 
was first published with French translation by S. Guyard under the title of Un grand 
maitre des Assassins au temps de Saladin’ JA, 7 sērie, 9 (1877), translation pp. 387— 
450, text pp. 452-489. Guyard had earlier published excerpts of this work, from an 
anonymous Ismā'īlī collection, in his Fragments relatifs à la doctrine des Ismaélís. The 
entire text of the Fas! was republished by Mehmet Serefeddin in Darülfünun Iláhiyat 
Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi (Istanbul), 2, no. 7 (1928), pp. 45—71; and M. Ghalib produced 
a new edition of the text in his Sinān Rāshid al-Dīn, shaykh al-jabal al-thālith 
(Beirut, 1967), pp. 163—214. Our references to the Fasl are to its text and translation 
contained in Guyard’s article. Amongst the non-Isma'ili sources, the most important 
biographical account of Sinan is related by Ibn al-‘ Adim (d. 660/1262) in his Bughyat 
al-talab fi ta’rikh Halab. The volume of the Bughyat containing Sinan’s biography 
has not so far been recovered, but the bulk ofits text has survived indirectly in at least 
three recensions in the works of Qutb al-Din al-Yunini (d. 726/1326), Shams al-Din 
al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), and Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadī (d. 764/1363). Al-Yūnīnīs 
text, the fullest of the three recensions, has served as the chief source for the edition 
produced by B. Lewis in his "Three Biographies from Kamal ad-Din’, pp. 336-344; 
a better edition with English translation is contained in B. Lewis, 'Kamal al-Din's 
Biography of Rasid al-Din Sinan’, Arabica, 13 (1966), pp. 225-267; reprinted in his 
Studies in Classical and Ottoman Islam, article X. Of the secondary sources on the 
career of Sinan and his times, mention may be made of Defrémery, 'Ismaéliens 
de Syrie) JA, 5 (1855), pp. 5-32; Lewis, ‘Isma‘ilites and the Assassins, pp. 120— 
127; also his Assassins, pp. 110—118; Hodgson, Order, pp. 185—207; Mirza, Syrian 
Ismailism, pp. 22—39; also his "Rashid al-Din Sinan’, in Great Ismaili Heroes, pp. 72- 
80; Filippani-Ronconi, Ismaeliti, pp. 201—222;‘ Abd Allah b. al-Murtada al-Khawabi, 
al-Falak al-dawwar fi samma’al-a’imma al-athar (Aleppo, 1933), pp. 207-221; ‘Arif 
Tamir, Sinan wa-Salah al-Din (Beirut, 1956); Husayn, Ta’ifat al-Isma‘iliyya, pp. 99— 
106; Ghalib, Ta’rikh, pp. 278-283; also his A‘lam, pp. 295-303; Poonawala, Bio, 
pp. 289-290; Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 169-170, 173; also his ‘Rashid al-Din 
Sinan’, EI, vol. 3, pp. 1123-1124; and F. Daftary, ‘Rashid al-Din Sinan’, E12, vol. 8, 
pp. 442-443. 

According to Abü Firās, Fasl, translation pp. 391—394, text pp. 454—455, Sinan 
waited for seven years at Kahf, teaching children and healing the sick. This period 
of waiting seems to be long, unless, as Hodgson, Order, p. 186, has suggested, it 
is assumed that Sinan left Alamüt a few years before Hasan II’s accession, perhaps 
fearing persecution by Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummīd. On this point, see also Lewis, 
“Kamal al-Din’s Biography, p. 251. 

See, for instance, William of Tyre, Historia, in RHC: Historiens Occidentaux, pp. 995— 
996; ed. Huygens, vol. 2, pp. 953—954; tr. Babcock and Krey, vol. 2, pp. 390—391; 
L. Hellmuth, Die Assassinenlegende in der ósterreichischen Geschichtsdichtung des 
Mittelalters (Vienna, 1988), pp. 78-116; Daftary, Assassin Legends, pp. 67—74, 94ff., 
and his “The Isma'ilis and the Crusaders: History and Myth, in Z. Hunyadi and 
J. Laszlovszky, ed., The Crusades and the Military Orders: Expanding the Frontiers 
of Medieval Latin Christianity (Budapest, 2001), pp. 21-41; reprinted in IMMS, 
pp. 149-170. 
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William of Tyre, Historia,in RHC: Historiens Occidentaux, pp. 996—997; ed. Huygens, 
vol. 2, pp. 954—956; tr. Babcock and Krey, vol. 2, pp. 392—394. Walter of Map, writing 
in 1182 AD, relates the same story in his De nugis curialium [Cymmrodorion Record 
Series, no. IX] (London, 1923), p. 37; ed. and tr. M. R. James et al. (Oxford, 1983), 
pp. 66—67. See also Grousset, Croisades, vol. 2, pp. 598—603, suggesting that it was 
in fear of Nūr al-Dīn that the Nizārīs approached Amalric; Runciman, Crusades, 
vol. 2, pp. 396—397; Elissčeff; Nūr ad-Dīn, vol. 2, pp. 687—688; M. Melville, La vie 
des Templiers (Paris, 1974), pp. 118—119; J. Hauzinski, "On Alleged Attempts at 
Converting the Assassins to Christianity in the Light of William of Tyre’s Account’, 
Folia Orientalia, 15 (1974), pp. 229—246; and M. Barber, The New Knighthood: A 
History of the Order of the Temple (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 100—104. 

Ibn Khallikān, Wafayāt, vol. 5, pp. 184—189; tr. de Slane, vol. 3, pp. 339—341; see 
also Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab, ed. Dahan, vol. 2, p. 340; Abū Shāma, Kitāb al- 
rawdatayn, vol. 1, pp. 228-230; and Lewis, ‘Kamal al-Din’s Biography’, pp. 254—256. 
In 577/1181—1182, Saladin sent a letter to the caliph in Baghdad, accusing the 
Zangids of being in league with the heretical Nizaris and the Crusaders; see Abū 
Shama, al-Rawdatayn, vol. 2, pp. 23-24, in RHCHO, vol. 4, pp. 214-215. 

On Nizari attempts on Saladin’s life, see Bustan, p. 141; Baha’ al-Din Ibn Shaddad, 
al-Nawādir al-sultāniyya, in RHCHO, vol. 3, pp. 62—63; English trans., The Rare and 
Excellent History ofSaladin or al-Nawādir al-Sultāniyya, tr. D. S. Richards (Aldershot, 
Hampshire, 2002), p. 53; Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab, ed. Dahan, vol. 3, pp. 30- 
34; French trans., L'histoire d'Alep, tr. Blochet, in Revue de l'Orient Latin, 3 (1895), 
p. 563, and 4 (1896), pp. 145—146; Abū Shāma, al-Rawdatayn, vol. 1, pp. 239—240, 
258; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 11, pp. 158, 163, in RHCHO, vol. 1, pp. 618-619, 
623—624; Sibt, Mir'at, ed. Jewett, pp. 207, 212; Abu'l-Fida, al-Mukhtasar, vol. 3, 
pp. 57, 58, in RHCHO, vol. 1, pp. 46-47; Ibn Fadl Allàh al-* Umari, Masalik al-absar, 
selections ed. and tr. Eva R. Lundquist as Saladin and the Crusades (Lund, 1992), 
pp. 24—26, 32—34; B. Lewis, ‘Saladin and the Assassins, BSOAS, 15 (1953), pp. 239- 
245; reprinted in his Studies in Classical and Ottoman Islam, article IX; and Lyons 
and Jackson, Saladin, pp. 87—88, 99, 105—106, 108—109. 

See Abū Shāma, al-Rawdatayn, vol. 1, p. 261, in RHCHO, vol. 4, pp. 183—184; Ibn al- 
Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 11, p. 165,in RHCHO, vol. 1, p. 626; Abu'l-Fidā, al-Mukhtasar, 
vol.3,p.59,in RHCHO, vol. 1, p. 47; al-Magrīzī, al-Sulūk, vol. 1, pp. 172, 173; French 
trans., Histoire d’Egypte, tr. E. Blochet, in Revue de l'Orient Latin, 8 (1900), pp. 72- 
73; tr. Broadhurst, pp. 54-55. According to Abū Firās, Fasl, translation pp. 398—408, 
text pp. 458—463, it was Saladin, terrified by Sinān's supernatural powers and a 
Nizārī dagger placed at his bedside, who took the peace initiative. 

Ibn Jubayr, Rihla, ed. W. Wright, second edition revised by M. J. de Goeje (Leiden- 
London, 1907), pp. 249-250; English trans., The Travels, tr. Ronald J. C. Broad- 
hurst (London, 1952), pp. 259—260; French trans., Voyages, tr. M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes (Paris, 1949—1965), vol. 3, pp. 287-288. See also Sibt, Mir'at, 
ed. Jewett, p. 208, and Abü Firas, Fasl, translation pp. 418—419, text pp. 470— 
47]. 

Bustān, p. 142, places the event in 572 AH; Ibn al- Adim, Zubdat al-halab, ed. 
Dahan, vol. 3, pp. 32-33; French trans., L'histoire d'Alep, tr. Blochet in Revue de 
l'Orient Latin (1896), pp. 148—150; Abü Shama, al-Rawdatayn, vol. 1, pp. 274—275, 
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in RHCHO, vol. 4, pp. 189-191; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, vol. 11, p. 168, in RHCHO, 
vol. 1, pp. 631—632; Sibt, Mir’at, ed. Jewett, p. 219; and Muhammad b. ‘Alī al- 
Ķamawī, al-Ta'rīkh al-Mansūrī, ed. P. A. Gryaznevich (Moscow, 1963), p. 184, a 
chronicle completed in 631/1233 by a Syrian functionary of the Ayyübids. 

Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab, ed. Dahan, vol. 3, pp. 38-39, and Abü Shàma, al- 
Rawdatayn, vol. 2, p. 16. 

Bustān, p. 136, under the year 561/1165—1166 reports that the Syrian Isma' ilis 
changed their doctrine, ate and drank during the month of Ramadān, and stopped 
praying; and al-Hamawī, al-Ta'rīkh al-Mansūrī, p. 176, records the same event 
under the year 560/1164—1165, naming Sinān as its instigator. Al-Dhahabi and Ibn 
al-‘Adim also relate that Sinan broke the fast of Ramadan and abolished the shari‘a; 
see Lewis, ‘Kamal al-Din’s Biography’, pp. 230, 241, 261. 

Lewis, ‘Kamal al-Din’s Biography, pp. 231, 248-249, 262. 

Fragments, ed. Guyard, text pp. 193—195, translation pp. 275—284; English transla- 
tion in Hodgson, Order, pp. 199—201. 

See Ibn Jubayr, Rihla, p. 255; tr. Broadhurst, p. 264; tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
vol. 3, p. 294; Ibn Khallikān, Wafayāt, vol. 5, p. 185; tr. de Slane, vol. 3, p. 340; 
al-Magrīzī, al-Sulūk, vol. 1, p. 173; tr. Broadhurst, p. 55; and ‘Arif Tamir, ‘Sinan 
Rashid al-Din aw shaykh al-jabal’, al-Adib, 12, no. 5 (1953), pp. 43—46. 

See, for instance, Abū Firās, Fasl, translation pp. 437—438, text p. 482; Fragments, 
ed. Guyard, text pp. 247, 249—250, translation pp. 391—392, 395—398; Ibn Fadl Allāh 
al-"Umarī, Masālik al-absār, ed. Sayyid, pp. 77—78; and al-Oalgashandī, Subh, vol. 
13, pp. 238—239. 

R. Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 23, 34, 45, 54, 79ff., 157—158; also 
his ‘Influence de la religion Nosairi sur la doctrine de Rachid ad-Din Sinan’ JA, 9 
série, 16 (1900), pp. 61—69. 

Ibn al- Adim, Zubdat al-halab, ed. Dahan, vol. 3, pp. 31-32; tr. Blochet, in Revue de 
l'Orient Latin (1896), pp. 147—148; and Lewis, “Kamal al-Din’s Biography, pp. 230, 
241—242, 261. 

For a survey of the occidental sources on this assassination, see R. Róhricht, 
Geschichte des Kónigreichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898), pp. 614—616; D. Schaffner, 
“The Relations of the Order of the Assassins with the Crusaders during the Twelfth 
Century’ (M.A. thesis, University of Chicago, 1939), pp. 39-49; and Hellmuth, Die 
Assassinenlegende, pp. 54-62. Amongst the Muslim sources, mention may be made 
of ‘Imad al-Din’s al-Fath al-qussi fi l-fath al-qudsi, ed. C. Landberg (Leiden, 1888), 
pp. 420—422; Ibn Shaddād, al-Nawadir al-sultaniyya, in RHCHO, vol. 3, p. 297; tr. 
Richards, pp. 200—201; Abū Shāma, al-Rawdatayn, vol. 2, p. 196, in RHCHO, vol. 
5, pp. 52-54; Abv'l-Fidā, al-Mukhtasar, vol. 3, p. 82; and Ibn al-Athīr, al-Kamil, 
vol. 12, p. 31, in RHCHO, vol. 2, pp. 58-59. The accounts of ‘Imad al-Din and Ibn 
al-Athīr are translated into English in E. Gabrieli, Arab Historians of the Crusades, 
tr. E. J. Costello (Berkeley, 1969), pp. 238—242. See also Grousset, Croisades, vol. 3, 
pp. 91ff., and Runciman, Crusades, vol. 3, pp. 64-65. 

Abū Firas, Fasl, translation pp. 408—412, text pp. 463—466; English translation in 
Gabrieli, Arab Historians, pp. 242—245. 

Bustàn, p. 151; Ibn al- Adim in Lewis, ‘Kamal al-Din's Biography, pp. 230, 261; 
Sibt, Mir'at, ed. Jewett, p. 269, and al-Qalqashandi, Subh, vol. 1, p. 122; the last two 
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sources place Sinan’s death in 588 AH. See also Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz, vol. 7, p. 120; 
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860, 866, 880, 881,966—968,994—995, 1359—1360, andelsewherein his poetry. See also 
L. Lewisohn, "Sufism and Ismā'īlī Doctrine in the Persian Poetry of Nizārī Ouhistānī 
(645—721/1247-1321) Iran, Journal of the British Institute of Persian Studies, 41 
(2003), pp. 229-251. 

For a few biographical details on the Imam Shams al-Din, reflecting the oral tradition 
of the Nizaris, see Shihab al-Din Shah, Khitabat, p. 42; Fida't, Hidayat al-mu'minin, 
pp. 117-118; Ghalib, Ta’rikh, pp. 291—293; also his A‘lam, pp. 311-312; Tamir, 
al-Imama, p. 196, placing Shams al-Din’s death in the year 711 AH; Husayn, Tā ifat 
al-Isma‘iliyya, p. 86; Ivanow, Brief, p. 18; Hollister, Shi‘a, p. 331; the genealogical 
chart prepared by the late Sherali Alidina and published in Kassim Ali, Ever Living 
Guide (Karachi, 1955), facing p. 1, and F. Daftary, ‘Shams al-Din Muhammad; EI2, 
vol. 9, pp. 295-296, where Shams-i Din Shah Nimriz ‘Ali is erroneously taken to 
refer to Imam Shams al-Din rather than the Mihrabanid ruler of Nimruz, Shams 
al-Din ‘ All. 

On some poems by Abt Firas Shihab al-Din al-Maynaqi, and by Shaykh Sulayman b. 
Haydar (d. 1212/1797—1798), a Syrian Muhammad-Shāhī dā ī, naming the Mu'mini 
imams from Mu'min Shāh until Amīr Muhammad al-Bāgir, the last imam of this 
line, see Abū Firās Shihāb al-Din, Qasida, nasab al-a’imma al-Fatimiyyin, in Abū 
Firās al-Maynagī, Risālat al-tarātīb al-sab'a, ed. and tr. ‘Arif Tamir and Yves Mar- 
quet as L’épitre des sept degrés (Paris, 2002), text pp. 123-129, French translation 
and commentary pp. 219—248; Sulayman b. Haydar, al-Qasida al-Sulaymaniyya (al- 
Haydariyya), ed.* Arif Tamir, in his Muraja'at Ismā īliyya (Beirut, 1415/1994), pp. 5— 
20; also in Abū Firās, Risālat al-tarātīb, text, pp. 131—147, translation and commen- 
tary pp. 251-270. For further details on the Muhammad-Shahi (Mu’ mini) Nizaris 
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and their imams, according to the Syrian Nizārīs, see "Ārif Tāmir, Furū'al-shajara 
al-Ismā'īliyya al-Imāmiyya, al-Mashrig, 51 (1957), pp. 581—612; also his al-Imāma, 
pp. 157-158, 169-178, 192—196, 197ff., and Poonawala, Bio, pp. 295—296. 

W. Ivanow was the first Western scholar who referred to these Muhammad-Shahi 
authors and to the schism in question, see several of his works: ‘An Ismailitic Pedigree’, 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, NS, 18 (1922), pp. 403— 
406; Concise Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the Collection of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta, 1924), pp. 370-371; ‘A Forgotten Branch of the 
Ismailis, JRAS (1938), pp. 57—58, 64—76; Brief, p. 18; Guide, pp. 111-112, and Ismaili 
Literature, pp. 10, 165, 166—167. See also Husayn, Tā 'ifat al-Ismā īliyya, pp. 86—87; 
Ghālib, Ta'rīkh, pp. 294—295; also his A'lām, p. 312, supporting the claims of Qasim 
Shāh; and Poonawala, Bio, pp. 270—271, 281. 

Abū Ishaq, Haft bab, text p. 24, translation p. 24, and Khayrkhwah, Kalam-i pir, text 
p. 51, translation p. 44. 

On Kiya Sayf al-Din and his pro-Nizari activities in Daylaman, see Zahir al-Din 
Mar‘ashi, Ta’rikh-i Gilan va Daylamistan, ed. H. L. Rabino (Rasht, 1330 /1912), 
pp. 64-67; ed. M. Sutiida (Tehran, 1347 /1968), pp. 66-68; H. L. Rabino, Les 
provinces Caspiennes de la Perse: Le Guilán (Paris, 1917), pp. 281, 403—404; Persian 
trans., Vilayat-i dar al-marz-i Tran: Gilan, tr. J. Khumàmi-Zàda (Tehran, 1350/1971), 
pp. 326, 469-470; also his ‘Rulers of Gilan’, p. 295, and his ‘Dynasties locales du Gilan’, 
pp. 316-317. 

Mar‘ashi, Ta’rikh-i Gilan, ed. Rabino, pp. 50—51, 67—68, 74ff.; ed. Sutūda, pp. 52, 
69—70, 76ff. 

On Khudawand Muhammad and his activities, see Mar‘ashi, Ta’rikh-i Gilan, ed. 
Rabino, pp. 51-64, 120-121; ed. Sutūda, pp. 52—66, 123—124; Rabino, Provinces 
Caspiennes, pp. 402—403; tr. Kaumāmī-Zāda, pp. 468—469; Rabino, “Rulers of Gilan’, 
pp. 293-294; also his ‘Dynasties locales du Gilan’, pp. 315-316, 317-318; and Sutida, 
Qila‘, pp. 83-88, reproducing the relevant extracts from Zahir al-Din Mar‘ashi. 
Mar'ashī, Tar'īkh-i Gīlān, ed. Rabino, pp. 79ff., 86—87, 118, 120, 122—127; ed. Sutūda, 
pp. 81ff., 89, 121, 123, 125—130. See also the following works of Rabino: Provinces 
Caspiennes, pp. 405, 409—410; tr. Khumāmī-Zāda, pp. 471, 475—476; "Rulers of Lahi- 
jan and Fuman, in Gilan, Persia, JRAS (1918), pp. 88-89, 94; ‘Rulers of Gilan’, pp. 287, 
294, 296; and ‘Dynasties locales du Gilan’, pp. 318-320, 322-323. 

This is reported by Zahir al-Din Mar‘ashi in his Ta’rikh-i Gilan, ed. Rabino, p. 64; ed. 
Sutüda, p. 65, a work completed in 881/1476—1477 and later continued by its author 
to the year 894/1489. 

See Mar ashi, Ta"rikh-i Gilan, ed. Rabino, pp. 132ff., 165ff., 199, 240—241; ed. Sutüda, 
pp. 135ff., 169ff., 204—205, 247. 

Shaykh "Alī Gīlānī, Ta rīkh-i Māzandarān, pp. 88-89, 100. See also ‘Abd al-Fattah 
Fūmanī, Ta’rikh-i Gilan, ed. B. Dorn (St Petersburg, 1858), pp. 127—129, 192—195; 
ed. M. Sutiida (Tehran, 1349/1970), pp. 164-166, 241-244; Rabino, Provinces Caspi- 
ennes, p. 438; tr. Khumami-Zada, p. 506, and Rabino, “Dynasties du Mazandaran’, 
pp. 472-473; Iskandar Beg Munshi, Ta’rikh-i 'alamara-yi ‘Abbasi, ed. Iraj Afshar (2nd 
ed., Tehran, 1350/1971), vol. 2, pp. 399, 499, 503-504, 513,521, 534, 535-537; extracts 
in Dorn, ed., Ausziige aus muhammedanischen Schriftstellern, pp. 330—333, 341, 345— 
346, 348-351; Rida Quli Khan Hidayat, Rawdat al-safa-yi Nasiri (Tehran, 1339/1960), 
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vol. 8 (published as the continuation of the Tehran edition of Mirkhwand’s Rawdat 
al-safa’), pp. 299, 303; Rabino, Provinces Caspiennes, p. 438; tr. Khumami-Zada, 
p. 506; and Rabino, ‘Dynasties du Mazandaran’, pp. 472-473. 

For instance, see Shihab al-Din Shāh, Khitabat, p. 42; Fida't, Hidayat al-mu'minin, 
pp. 118—119; Ghalib, Ta’rikh, pp. 294-300; also his A‘lam, pp. 116—117, 427—429, 
445-446; Tamir, al-Imama, pp. 220—221; and Hollister, Shi'a, pp. 332—334. 

Nizàm al-Din Shàmi, Zafar-nāma, ed. F. Tauer (Prague, 1937 —1956), vol. 1, p. 136; 
Sharaf al-Dīn * Ali Yazdi, Zafar-nāma, ed. Mawlawī Muhammad Ilahdad (Calcutta, 
1887—1888), vol. 1, p. 621; ed. M. “Abbasi (Tehran, 1336 /1957), vol. 1, pp. 443-444; 
ed. A. Urunbayev (Tashkent, 1972), p. 500; see also Mirkhwand, Rawdat al-safa’, vol. 
6, pp. 211—212. 

See Shāmī, Zafar-nāma, vol. 1, p. 128; Sharafal-Dīn' Alī, Zafar-nāma, ed. Ilahdād, vol. 
1, p. 577; ed. ‘ Abbasi, vol. 1, pp. 413—414; ed. Urunbayev, pp. 476—477; Mirkhwand, 
Rawdat al-safa’, vol. 6, p. 207; and John Malcolm, The History of Persia (New ed., Lon- 
don, 1829), vol. 1, pp. 294—295; Persian trans., Ta’rikh-i Iran, tr. I. Hairat (Bombay, 
1323 /1906; reprinted, Tehran, 1362 /1983), vol. 1, p. 232. 

On Mahmid Shabistari and his mystical poem, see Zayn al-‘ Abidin Shirwani, Riyad 
al-siyaha, ed. A. Hamid Rabbani (Tehran, 1339/1960), pp. 89-92; Rida Quli Khan 
Hidayat, Riyad al-‘arifin, ed. M. Garakani (Tehran, 1344/1965), pp. 221-227; H. Ethé, 
"Neupersische Litteratur, in Geiger, ed., Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, vol. 2, 
pp. 299, 301; Browne, A History of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion, pp. 146— 
150; Arthur J. Arberry, Classical Persian Literature (London, 1958), pp. 301—305; 
Rypka, *Poets and Prose Writers, p. 603; also his History of Iranian Literature, p. 254; 
Safā, Ta'rīkh-i adabiyyāt, vol. 3, part 2, pp. 763—766; B. A. Dar, Mahmūd Shabistari, 
al-Jīli, and Jāmi, in Sharif, ed., A History of Muslim Philosophy, vol. 2, pp. 839—843; 
L. Lewisohn, Beyond Faith and Infidelity: The Sufi Poetry and Teachings of Mahmud 
Shabistarī (Richmond, Surrey, 1995); and J. T. P. de Bruijn, Mahmūd Shabistarī” EI2, 
vol. 6, pp. 72—73. The first complete edition ofthe Gulshan-i rāz with a versified Ger- 
man translation was prepared by J. von Hammer-Purgstall under the title of Rosen- 
flor des Geheimnisses (Pesth-Leipzig, 1838), and subsequently Edward H. Whinfield 
(1836-1922) produced a critical edition of the Persian text of the poem with a prose 
English version entitled Gulshan i Raz: The Mystic Rose Garden (London, 1880). 
Meanwhile, the text of the Gulshan-i raz was lithographed in Bombay in 1280/1863, 
and elsewhere. The text of this poem also appears at the end of the edition of its 
commentary by Muhammad Lāhījī, Mafātīh al-i'jāz fī sharh-i gulshan-i rāz, ed. K. 
Samr'1 (Tehran, 1337 /1958), pp. 723—771. 

This anonymous Nizari commentary entitled Ba‘di az ta’wilat-i gulshan-i raz has 
been edited and translated into French with commentaries by H. Corbin in his 
Trilogie Ismačlienne, text pp. 131—161, translation pp. 1-174. See also W. Ivanow, 
‘An Ismaili Interpretation of the Gulshani Raz, JBBRAS, NS, 8 (1932), pp. 69-78, 
describing the work on the basis ofa single manuscript transcribed in 1312/1895 and 
subsequently used by Corbin for preparing his edition; Ivanow, Guide, p. 99; also 
his Ismaili Literature, p. 164; Bertel's and Bakoev, Alphabetic Catalogue, p. 83; and 
Poonawala, Bio, pp. 274, 351. 

See Khayrkhwah, Fasl, p. 13; tr. Ivanow, p. 29; Fidā'ī, Hidāyat al-mu'minīn, pp. 113— 
116, 138; Ivanow, 'Ismailitskie rukopisi, pp. 379—384; also his Guide, pp. 97, 104—105, 
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118-119; and his Ismaili Literature, pp. 129—131, 155, 164, 185; and his introduction 
to his edition ofthe Chiragh-nama, a Sufi poem preserved in Badakhshan, published 
in Revue Iranienne d'Anthropologie, 3 (1338 /1959), English pp. 13-17, Persian pp. 53- 
70. 

See M. Molé's introduction to his edition of Nasafi’s Kitab al-insan al-kamil 
(Tehran—Paris, 1962), especially pp. 20-27, 34-36; Semenov, ‘Opisanie ismailitskikh 
rukopisey, pp. 2187-2188; Ivanow, Guide, p. 99; Bertel's and Bakoev, Alphabetic 
Catalogue, pp. 63—64, 81—82; and Daftary, Ismaili Literature, p. 166. Nasafi’s Zub- 
dat al-hagā'ig, lithographed in Tehran in 1320/1902-1903, has been edited, on the 
basis of copies preserved in Badakhshan, in Panj risāla dar bayān-i āfāg va anfus, ed. 
Bertel’s, pp. 91-207. 

Fida't, Hidayat al-mu'minin, p. 107; Ghalib, A*lam, pp. 505—507; and Ivanow, Guide, 
p. 118. 

On Haydar Āmulīs thought and the relationship between Shī'ism and Sufism in 
general, see al-Shuishtari, Majalis al-mu’minin, vol. 2, pp. 51-54; Corbin, Histoire, 
pp. 47ff., 56, 70—71, 88ff., 98, 141, 300; and his En Islam Iranien, vol. 1, pp. 74-85, 
and vol. 3, pp. 149-213; Kamil M. al-Shaybi, Tashayyu‘ va tasawwuf, tr. ‘Ali Rida 
Dh. Qaraguzlü (Tehran 1359 /1980), pp. 64-71, 112—125, being a translation of al- 
Shaybīs al-Fikr al-Shi'a wa'l-naza'at al-sufiyya (Baghdad, 1386 /1966); J. van Ess, 
"Haydar-i Āmulī” EI2, vol. 12, Supplement, pp. 363-365; and E. Kohlberg, ‘Amol, 
EIR, vol. 1, pp. 983-985, where further sources are cited. See also S. H. Nasr, ‘Le 
Shřisme et le Soufisme’, in Fahd, ed., Le Shi'isme Imdmite, pp. 215—233; his Sufi 
Essays (London, 1972), pp. 104—120; and also his Ideals, pp. 115—140. 

See, for instance, Haydar Amuli, Jami‘ al-asrar wa-manba‘al-anwar, ed. H. Corbin 
and O. Yahya, in a collection of Amulli’s treatises entitled La philosophie Shi‘ite 
(Tehran-Paris, 1969), pp. 47, 116—117, 216—217, 220—222, 238, 388, 611—615. See 
also Haydar Amuli, Asrar al-shari'a wa-atwar al-tariqa wa-anwar al-haqiqa, ed. M. 
Khvajavi (Tehran, 1982), pp. 5ff., 23ff. 

On the Hurüfis and the Nuqtawis and their doctrines, which have barely been inves- 
tigated, see the pioneering studies of E. G. Browne, especially his ‘Some Notes on the 
Literature and Doctrines ofthe Hurūfī Sect, JRAS (1898), pp. 61-94; "Further Notes 
on the Literature of the Hurufis and their Connection with the Bektashi Order of 
Dervishes, JRAS (1907), pp. 533-581, and A History of Persian Literature under Tartar 
Dominion, pp. 365-375, 449-452. Clément Huart (1854—1926) edited and translated 
into French a number of Persian Hurüfi texts in a collection entitled Textes Persans 
relatifs à la secte des Houroüfts (Leiden-London, 1909), also containing a study on 
the Hurūfī religion by Rizā Tevfīg, pp. 219—313. See also Dabistān-i madhāhib, vol. 
1, pp. 273—278; English trans., The Dabistan or School of Manners, tr. D. Shea and A. 
Troyer (Washington-London, 1901), pp. 337—344; John K. Birge, The Bektashi Order 
of Dervishes (London, 1937), pp. 58—62, 148—158, 281—282; Sādig Kiyā, Nugtawiyān 
ya Pasikhaniyan (Tehran, 1320/1941); H. Ritter, ‘Studien zur Geschichte der islamis- 
chen Frömmigkeit, II: Die Anfánge der Hurüfisekte, Oriens, 7 (1954), pp. 1-54; Nasr 
Allah Falsafi, Zindagani-yi Shah ‘Abbas-i avval (Tehran, 1334 —1352/1955—1973), vol. 
3, pp. 40-51; Nur al-Din Mudarrisi Chahardihi, Sayri dar tasawwuf (Tehran, 1359 
/1980), pp. 144-151; S. Amir Arjomand, The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam 
(Chicago, 1984), pp. 71—74, 198—199; B. Scarcia Amoretti, ‘Religion in the Timurid 
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and Safavid Periods, in The Cambridge History of Iran: Volume 6, The Timurid and 
Safavid Periods, ed. P. Jackson and L. Lockhart (Cambridge, 1986), pp. 623—625, 
644—646; A. Amanat, "The Nugtawī Movement of Mahmūd Pisīkhānī and his Per- 
sian Cycle of Mystical-Materialism, in MIHT, pp. 281—297; K. Babayan, Mystics, 
Monarchs, and Messiahs: Cultural Landscapes of Early Modern Iran (Cambridge, MA, 
2002), pp. 57-108; H. T. Norris, "The Hurūfī Legacy of Fadlullāh of Astarābād” in 
L. Lewisohn, ed., The Heritage of Sufism: Volume II, The Legacy of Medieval Persian 
Sufism (1150—1500) (Oxford, 1999), pp. 87—97; Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 12— 
13, 188—192; Cl. Huart, Hurūfī, SEI, pp. 141—142; A. Bausani, "Hurūfiyya, EI2, vol. 
3, pp. 600—601; H. Algar, "Horufism, EIR, vol. 12, pp. 483—490, with an extensive 
bibliography, and his "Nuķtawiyya” EI2, vol. 8, pp. 114-117; and S. Bashir, Fazlallah 
Astarabadi and the Hurufis (Oxford, 2005). 

Iskandar Beg Munshi, ‘Alamara, vol. 1, pp. 473-477; Hidayat, Rawdat al-safa-yi 
Nasiri, vol. 8, pp. 273-276; Kiya, Nugtawiyan, pp. 37-45; and Falsafi, Zindagani, vol. 
2, pp. 338-344. 

See Dabistan-i madhahib, vol. 1, pp. 298-299; Shah Nawaz Khan, Maathir al-umara’, 
ed. Maulavi ‘Abd al-Rahim and Maulavi Mirza Ashraf ‘Ali (Calcutta, 1888 —1891), 
vol. 3, pp. 285—290; English trans., The Maasiru-l-umarā; being Biographies of the 
Muhammadan and Hindu Officers of the Timurid Sovereigns of India, tr. H. Beveridge 
(Calcutta, 1911-1952), vol. 2, pp. 812-816; and Kiya, Nugtawiyān, pp. 45—48. 
Mirkhwand, Rawdat al-safa’, vol. 6, pp. 691-694; Khwand Amir, Habib al-siyar, 
vol. 3, pp. 615—617; al-Shūshtarī, Majālis al-mu”minīn, vol. 2, pp. 44—47; and R. M. 
Savory, ‘A 15th-Century Safavid Propagandist at Harat’ in American Oriental Society, 
Middle West Branch: Semi-centennial Volume, ed. D. Sinor (Bloomington, IN, 1969), 
pp. 189-197. 

See Amin Ahmad Razi, Haft iglim, vol. 2, pp. 431—432; * Abd al-Baqi Nihawandi, 
Ma'āthir-i Rahimi, ed. M. Hidayat Husain (Calcutta, 1910—1931), vol. 3, pp. 1497— 
1506; Hidayat, Riyad al-'arifin, pp. 275—276; Mirza Hasan Fasa'1, Fars-nama-yi Nasiri 
(Tehran, 1312 —1313/1894—1896), vol. 2, pp. 142—143; Kiyā, Nuqtawiyan, pp. 59— 
61, 65—68; Falsafī, Zindagānī, vol. 3, pp. 44, 45—46; Ivanow, Guide, p. 108; also his 
Ismaili Literature, pp. 144-145, 189; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 277-278, and his ‘Amrt; EIR, 
vol. 1, p. 996. 

On Anjudan and its Nizari antiquities, see W. Ivanow, ‘Tombs of Some Persian Ismaili 
Imams;, JBBRAS, NS, 14 (1938), pp. 52-56; E. Daftary, ‘Anjedan’, EIR, vol. 2, p. 77; 
and M. Samr' i, 'Anjidan, GIE, vol. 10, pp. 314-315. Ibrahim Dihgan (d. 1984) who 
was a native of Arak has many details on the geography and history of the area in his 
Karnama ya du bakhsh-i digar az ta’rikh-i Arak (Tehran, 1345 /1966), pp. 9-185. 
Nasir al-Din Shah Qajar, Safar-nama-yi ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam (Tehran, 1311/1893), pp. 44ff. 
Ghalib, Ta’rikh, pp. 301-303; also his A ‘lam, pp. 398-399; Tamir, al-Imama, p. 222; 
and Sherali Alidina’s genealogical chart in Kassim Ali, Ever Living Guide. 

The earliest lists of the Qasim-Shahi Nizari imams of the Anjudan period are con- 
tained in Abt Ishaq, Haft bab, text p. 24, and in Khayrkhwah, Kalam-i pir, text p. 51; 
Khayrkhwah’s list has been continued for several more generations by later scribes. 
The versified list given in the Qasida-yi dhurriyya composed by “Ali Quli Raggāmī 
Khurāsānī (Dizbadi), ed. Semenov in ‘Ismailitskaya oda’, pp. 8-13, is extended down 
to the forty-eighth imam, Sultan Muhammad Shah, Aga Khan IH, probably by Fida’i 
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Khurasani. In some manuscripts, Raggāmīs father Khaki Khurasani is named as the 
original composer of this poem. The imams are listed also in Shihab al-Din Shah, 
Khitābāt, pp. 42—43, 45. See also Ivanow, Ismailitica, pp. 67, 69; Mujtaba Ali, Ori- 
gin of the Khojāhs, pp. 54—58; Hollister, Shi'a, p. 332; Ghālib, Ta*rīkh, table 4 at the 
end of the book; also his A‘lam, table 4; Tamir, al-Imama, pp. 159-161, 178—179; 
and Nanji, Nizari Tradition, pp. 141-142. The official list of the imams currently 
circulating amongst the Qasim-Shahi Nizaris is cited, for instance, in Sherali Alid- 
ina’s genealogical chart in Kassim Ali, Ever Living Guide, published by the former 
Ismailia Association Pakistan, Karachi, reproduced in Poonawala, Bio, pp. 372—373, 
and it is also recited at the end of the daily prayers by the modern-day Nizaris. Brief 
biographical notices on the imams of the Anjudan period after Mustansir bi'llāh II, 
with few reliable details, are given in Ghalib, Ta'rikh, pp. 304—319; also his A ‘lam, 
pp. 285—286, 332—335, 412—413, 491—492, 508—509, 575—576; and Tamir, al-Imama, 
pp. 222—225. Fida’i, Hidayat al-mu’minin, pp. 133—140, mainly praises the imams 
without supplying particular biographical details. 

Hodgson, Venture of Islam, vol. 2, pp. 493ff. 

Cl. Cahen, ‘Le problème du Shf' isme dans l'Asie Mineure turque préottomanej in 
Fahd, ed., Le Shí'isme Imámite, pp. 118ff. 

On the spread of Shrism through the Sufi orders in pre-Safawid Persia, and the 
activities of certain Shri-related movements of social protest during this period, see 
al-Shaybi, Tashayyu* va tasawwuf, pp. 155—340; Ilya P. Petrushevsky, Islam in Iran, tr. 
H. Evans (London, 1985), pp. 302-326; Hodgson, Venture of Islam, vol. 2, pp. 455ff., 
490—500; Michel M. Mazzaoui, The Origins of the Safawids: Šī'ism, Süfism, and the 
Gulat (Wiesbaden, 1972), pp. 22ff., 37—40, 41ff., 63—71, 83—85; Arjomand, Shadow of 
God, pp. 66—84; and Scarcia Amoretti, "Religion in the Timurid and Safavid Periods, 
pp. 610—634. 

On Muhammad Nürbakhsh and the Nürbakhshi Sufi order, see al-Shüshtari, Majalis 
al-mu'minin, vol. 2, pp. 143-156; Muhammad Ma'süm Shirazi, better known under 
his Sufi name of Ma‘ sim ‘Ali Shah, Tara ‘iq al-haqa’iq, ed. Muhammad Ja‘ far Mahjüb 
(Tehran, 1339—1345/1960—1966), vol. 2, pp. 319—322, 334ff., and vol. 3, pp. 127—130, 
an important work on the Persian Sufi orders and their leaders written by a member 
ofa branch of the Ni mat Allahi order; and J. Sadaqiyanlu, Tahqigq dar ahval va athar-i 
Sayyid Muhammad Nūrbakhsh Uvaysī Quhistani (Tehran, 1351 /1972), containing 
some writings ascribed to Nūrbakhsh. See also the important studies of M. Molē, 
including his “Les Kubrawiya entre Sunnisme et Shiisme aux huitiéme et neuvičme 
siécles de Vhégire’, REI, 29 (1961), pp. 61-142, and Les mystiques Musulmans (Paris, 
1965), pp. 99-122; ‘Abd al-Husayn Zarrīnkūb, Dunbāla-yi justijū dar tasawwuf-i 
Tran (Tehran, 1362/1983), pp. 159-188; R. Gramlich, Die schiitischen Derwischorden 
Persiens (Wiesbaden, 1965-1981), vol. 1, pp. 13-26; J. Spencer Trimingham, The 
Sufi Orders in Islam (Oxford, 1971), pp. 55—58, 99ff.; M. I. Waley, “Najm al-Din 
Kubrā and the Central Asian School of Sufism (The Kubrawiyyah)’, in S. H. Nasr, 
ed., Islamic Spirituality: Manifestations (London, 1991), pp. 80-104; and H. Algar, 
"Nūrbakhshiyya, EI2, vol. 8, pp. 134—136. 

On Shah Ni‘ mat Allah Wali and his tariqa, see J. Aubin, ed., Matériaux pour la biogra- 
phie de Shah Ni‘matullah Wali Kermani (Tehran—Paris, 1956), containing the earli- 
est biographies of this Sufi master; Dawlatshah, Tadhkirat al-shu‘ara’, pp. 333-336; 
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al-Shtshtari, Majalis al-mu’minin, vol. 2, pp. 47—50; Shirwani, Riyād al-siyaha, 
pp. 583—602; Ma'sūm ‘Ali Shah, Tara’iq al-haqa’iq, vol. 2, pp. 325—334, and vol. 
3, pp. 1-48, 84—104; and Javād Nūrbakhsh, Zindagi va athar-i Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali 
Kirmani (Tehran, 1337/1958), and his ‘Ni matullahr, in Nasr, ed., Islamic Spirituality: 
Manifestations, pp. 144—161, written by the present master of one ofthe Ni' mat Allahi 
branches. See also Browne, A History of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion, 
pp. 463-473; N. Pourjavady and Peter L. Wilson, Kings of Love: The Poetry and His- 
tory of the Ni*matullahi Sufi Order (Tehran, 1978), especially pp. 13—92; Zarrinküb, 
Dunbāla, pp. 189—200; Arjomand, Shadow of God, pp. 116—118; Gramlich, Die schi- 
itischen Derwischorden, vol. 1, pp. 27ff.; Trimingham, Sufi Orders, pp. 101—102; T. Gra- 
ham, ‘Shah Ni‘ matullah Wali: Founder of the Ni‘ matullahi Sufi Order’ in Lewisohn, 
ed., Heritage of Sufism, vol. 2, pp. 173-190; and H. Algar, ‘Ni‘mat-Allahiyya’, EI2, 
vol. 8, pp. 44—48. 

Shah Ni mat Allah has referred to his genealogy in one of his risalas which remains 
unpublished, and in a poem; see his Kulliyyat-i diwan, ed. M. *Ilmi (Tehran, 1333/ 
1954), pp. 585—586. This poem and the genealogy derived from it are reproduced 
in near-contemporary biographies written by "Abd al-Razzāg Kirmānī (d. after 
911/1505) and* Abdal- Aziz Wa izi (d. after 839/1436), edited by Aubin in Matériaux, 
pp. 21-23, 274-276, respectively. See also Zayn al-‘ Abidin Shirwani, Bustan al-siyaha 
(Tehran, 1310 /1893), p. 526; also his Riyad al-siyaha, p. 583; Ma‘ sim “Ali Shah, 
Tarā'ig al-hagā'ig, vol. 3, pp. 1-2; and Hidāyat, Riyād al-"ārifīn, p. 232. 

See Bertel’s and Bakoev, Alphabetic Catalogue, pp. 32, 34, 61—62, and N. Pourjavady 
and P. L. Wilson, ‘Isma‘ilis and Ni matullahis, Studia Islamica, 41 (1975), pp. 115- 
116. 

See Muhammad Mufid Yazdi, Jami‘-i Mufidi, in Aubin, ed., Matériaux, pp. 199-268; 
N. Pourjavady and P. L. Wilson, “The Descendants of Shah Ni‘ matullah Wall, Islamic 
Culture, 48 (1974), pp. 49—57; and F. Daftary, "Halillullāh-i Kirmāni” Tiirkiye Diyanet 
Vakfi Islam Ansiklopedisi (Istanbul, 1997), vol. 15, pp. 332-333. 

On the Safawi Sufi order and the background to the establishment of Safawid rule 
in Persia, see Mazzaoui, Origins of the Safawids, pp. 41—63, 71—82; R. Savory, Iran 
under the Safavids (Cambridge, 1980), pp. 1-26; H. R. Roemer, “The Safavid Period’, 
in Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 6, pp. 189—212; and Ghulam Sarwar, History of 
Shah Isma‘Zl Safawi (Aligarh, 1939), pp. 3-29; all four citing the primary sources on 
the subject. See also Babayan, Mystics, Monarchs, and Messiahs, pp. 3-7, 121-196. 
See Fidā'ī, Hidāyat al-mu’minin, pp. 133, 136, 140. 

Mustansir bi'llàh (II), Pandiyat-i javanmardi, ed. and tr. W. Ivanow (Leiden, 1953). 
On this work, see Hollister, Shi‘a, pp. 362, 383, 407; Nanji, Nizari Tradition, pp. 27,65, 
80—81, 85—86, 89; Ivanow, Guide, pp. 106-107; also his Ismaili Literature, pp. 139- 
140; Poonawala, Bio, p. 268; and F. Daftary, ‘Pandiyat-i javanmardi, EWI, vol. 5, 
pp. 768—769. See also M. Boivin, ‘A Persian Treatise for the Isma‘ili Shr is of India: 
Introduction to the Pandiyat-i Jawanmardi (end of XVth C.Y, in M. Alam et al., 
eds., The Evolution of Medieval Indian Culture: The Indo-Persian Context (New Delhi, 
2000), pp. 117-128. 

See Pandiyat, text pp. 47, 56, translation pp. 29, 35. 

Bertel’s and Bakoev, Alphabetic Catalogue, pp. 36-37, and Ivanow’s remarks in 
Pandiyat, introduction p. 17. 
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Mustansir bi'llah, Pandiyat, text pp. 31, 57, 87, 90, 91, 99, 101, translation pp. 19, 36, 
54, 55, 56, 61, 62. 

Ibid., text pp. 11, 26, 27, 32, 39, 65, 86 and elsewhere, translation pp. 7, 17, 20, 24, 
40, 53. 

Ibid., text pp. 2-3, translation p. 2. 

Ibid., text pp. 3, 11, 13, 14, 16, 21, 25, 27, 32, 36, 37, 39, 41, 42, 45, 46—47, 48—49, 
50, 53, 57—58, 60, 62, 65—66, 67, 69, 70—71, 77, 80, 82, 86, 87, 93, 98, 99, 100—102, 
translation pp. 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 16, 17, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28—29, 30—31, 33, 36, 
38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 48, 50, 51, 53, 54, 57—58, 60, 61, 62—63. 

Ibid., text pp. 34-36, 54—55, translation pp. 21—22, 34. 

Ibid., text pp. 2, 11, 17, 21, 34, 60, 63—64, 70, 78, 82, 88—89, translation pp. 2, 8, 11, 
13, 21, 37, 39, 43—44, 48—49, 51, 54—55. 

See, for instance, Khayrkhwah’s Tasnifat, p. 108, and Fasl dar bayān-i shinākht-iimām, 
p. 33; English trans., On the Recognition of the Imam, tr. Ivanow, pp. 49—50; the latter 
treatise emphasizes the paramount importance of recognizing the sole legitimate 
imam of the time and his chief representative or hujja. 

Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 140—141, and Poonawala, Bio, p. 269. 

This date is mentioned by Khayrkhwah in one of his poems; see his Tasnifat, p. 120. 
Khayrkhwah, Risala, in his Tasnifat, pp. 1-75. 

Khayrkhwāh, Risāla, in his Tasnīfāt, pp. 35ff. 

Ibid., p. 51. 

Ibid., pp. 45—46, 55. 

Ibid., pp. 46ff. 

Ibid., pp. 34, 50. 

Khayrkhwāh emphasizes such internal guarrels throughout his Risāla and elsewhere; 
see, for instance, his Qita'at, in his Tasnifat, pp. 94ff. 

Fidā'ī, Hidāyat al-mu'minin, p. 135. 

Qadi Ahmad Tatawi et al., Ta*rīkh-i alfī, ed. S. ‘Ali Al-i Davad (Tehran, 1378 /1999), 
pp. 725-726. The relevant passage from the Ta'rikh-i alfi is cited also in Kiya, 
Nuqtawiyan, pp. 36-37, and in Falsafi, Zindagani-yi Shah ‘Abbas, vol. 3, p. 44. The 
part of the Ta’rikh-i alfi containing this section was written by Ja‘far Beg Asaf Khan 
(d. 1021/1612). 

Oādī Ahmad al-Oummī, Khulāsat al-tawarikh, ed. Ihsan Ishraqi (Tehran, 
1359/1980), vol. 1, pp. 582—584; see also Hidāyat, Rawdat al-safā-yi Nāsirī, vol. 8, 
pp. 145—146, and Dihgān, Kār-nāma, pp. 50—52. 

Khayrkhwāh, Risāla, in his Tasnīfāt, p. 52. Shihāb al-Dīn Shāh, Khitābāt, pp. 42— 
43, relates that the thirty-fourth imam, ‘Abbas Shah, too, was obliged to live for 
some time away from his ancestral home, hence his epithet of Gharib Mirza. On the 
persecutionary policies of the Safawids, see Arjomand, Shadow of God, pp. 109-121, 
160—187; K. Babayan, "Sufis, Dervishes and Mullas: The Controversy over Spiritual 
and Temporal Domination in Seventeenth-Century Iran’, in Charles Melville, ed., 
Safavid Persia (London, 1996), pp. 117—138; and T. Graham, “The Ni‘ matullahi Order 
under Safavid Suppression and in Indian Exile’, in L. Lewisohn and D. Morgan, ed., 
The Heritage of Sufism: Volume II, Late Classical Persianate Sufism (1501—1750) 
(Oxford, 1999), pp. 165—200. 
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This is the latest date mentioned in his poems; see Khaki Khurasani, Diwan, p. 19. In 
1985, the author found access at Dizbad to what seemed to bea complete collection of 
Khaki’s poetical works. Perusing the manuscript, transcribed by Sayyid Badakhshānī 
and at the time owned by ‘Abd al-Sultan b. Mulla ‘Abbas, a descendant of Khaki 
Khurāsānī, the author did not come across any date later than 1056/1646. 

Khaki Khurasani, Diwan, pp. 10, 17, 67, 95, 104. 

Ibid., pp. 10, 12, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 31, 54, 66, 76, 101. 

Ibid., pp. 9, 68-69. 

Fidā'ī, Hidāyat al-mu”minīn, pp. 136—139. 

For references to the Qasim-Shahi da‘wa organization during the Anjudan period, 
see Pandiyat-i javanmardi, text pp. 41 ff, 62ff.,, translation pp. 25ff., 39ff.; Abu Ishaq, 
Haft bab, text pp. 49-50, 59, translation pp. 49-50, 59; Khayrkhwah, Kalam-i pir, 
text pp. 44, 76-77, 93-94, 101, 110, translation pp. 37, 72, 88, 97, 106; also his 
Tasnifat, pp. 3, 23, 58, 113ff., enumerating the hierarchy in a poem, and his Fasl, 
pp. 1, 7, 32; tr. Ivanow, pp. 17, 24, 48-49; see also Khaki Khurasani, Diwan, pp. 47, 
70, 76, 79, 119. 

Abū Ishaq, Haft bab, text pp. 11-12, 57, 60, 62, translation pp. 10-12, 57, 60, 63; 
Khayrkhwah, Kalām-i pīr, text pp. 18—19, 98, 102, translation pp. 12—13, 94—95, 98; 
also his Fasl, p. 28; tr. Ivanow, p. 43; and Khākī Khurāsānī, Dīwān, pp. 91, 125—126. 
Abū Ishāg, Haft bāb, text pp. 37, 67, translation pp. 37—38, 67; Khayrkhwāh, 
Kalām-i pīr, text pp. 72—73, 86, 104, 107, 114—116, translation pp. 67—69, 80, 100, 
103, 111—112; and Khākī Khurāsānī, Dīwān, pp. 44—45, 55, 56, 58, 62, 103, 109, 
118. 

Abū Ishāg, Haft bāb, text pp. 19—20, 67, translation pp. 19—20, 67—68, and 
Khayrkhwāh, Kalām-i pīr, text p. 46, translation pp. 38—39. See also Khākī Khurāsānī, 
Dīwān, pp. 12, 14, 19, 33, 49, 61, 64, 66, 68, 69, 75, 106, 115—117, 124—125. 

Abū Ishāg, Haft bāb, text pp. 53, 58, translation pp. 53—54, 58; Khayrkhwāh, Kalām-i 
pīr, text pp. 95—96, 100, translation pp. 91, 96, and also his Tasnīfāt, pp. 18ff. 

See Khayrkhwah’s Tasnīfāt, pp. 1-35, and his Fasl, pp. 11—32; tr. Ivanow, pp. 28—48. 
Abū Ishāg, Haft bāb, text pp. 33, 50, translation pp. 33, 50; Khayrkhwāh, Kalām-i 
pir, text pp. 58, 94, translation pp. 52, 88; also his Fasl, p. 9; tr. Ivanow, pp. 25—26; 
and Khaki Khurasani, Diwan, pp. 72, 84. 

Khayrkhwah, Tasnīfāt, pp. 20, 26, 52, 77, 78, 82, 89—90, 100, 102, 116, 120; his Fasl, 
pp. 11, 13, 21-22; tr. Ivanow, pp. 28, 30, 36-37; and Khaki Khurasani, Diwan, p. 18. 
Pandiyāt, text pp. 42—43, 44—45, 64—65, translation pp. 26, 27—28, 40; Abt Ishaq, 
Haft bāb, text pp. 17—18, 43, 50, 64—65, translation pp. 17—18, 43—44, 50, 64—65; 
Khayrkhwāh, Kalām-i pīr, text pp. 26, 67—68, 111—112, 116, translation pp. 21, 63— 
64, 107—108, 112; also his Tasnīfāt, pp. 3ff., 20, 23—24, 26, 53, 86, 118, 127ff.; also his 
Fasl, pp. 1-2, 6, 12, 21, 23; tr. Ivanow, pp. 18—19, 22, 29, 36, 38; and Khākī Khurāsānī, 
Dīwān, pp. 84, 85. 

Khayrkhwāh, Tasnīfāt, pp. 19, 92—93, and also his Fasl, pp. 28, 32; tr. Ivanow, pp. 43, 
48. 

Abū Ishāg, Haft bab, text p. 43, translation pp. 43—44; Khayrkhwāh, Kalam-i pir, text 
pp. 67—68, translation pp. 63—64, and also his Fasl, pp. 2, 4—5; tr. Ivanow, pp. 18-19, 
20—21. 
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On these categories and their particular characteristics, see Abū Ishāg, Haft bāb, text 
pp. 21—22, 48, translation pp. 20—21, 48; Khayrkhwah, Kalam-i pir, text pp. 48, 92, 
106ff., translation pp. 40—41, 86—87, 103ff.; his Tasnīfāt, pp. 2—3, 18, 22, 86, 89—90, 
92—93, 116ff.; also his Fasl, pp. 6—7, 9, 11ff., 29—31, 32—36; tr. Ivanow, pp. 22—23, 
25—26, 28ff., 45—46, 48—52; and Khākī Khurāsānī, Dīwān, pp. 84—85. 

Pandiyat, text pp. 48ff., 67, 81-82, 84, 96-97, 98-100, translation pp. 30ff., 42, 51, 
52, 59-60, 61, also attacking those Shris, notably the Twelvers, who blindly followed 
their ‘ulama’. See also Khayrkhwāh, Tasnīfāt, pp. 68, 91, and his Fasl, pp. 32—33; tr. 
Ivanow, p. 49. 

The best modern discussion of the spread of the Nizari da‘wa on the Indian subcon- 
tinent during the early post-Alamūt and Anjudan periods may be found in Nanji, 
Nizārī Tradition, pp. 65-96, based on the ginan literature. The Khoja traditions are 
reflected also in the account of Misra, Muslim Communities in Gujarat, pp. 10—12, 
54-65. For earlier discussions on the subject, see W. Ivanow, ‘Satpanth’ in Ivanow, 
ed., Collectanea, pp. 1—19; Ali, Origin of the Khojahs, pp. 39-44; and Hollister, Shi‘a, 
pp. 339—362. See also Enthoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay, vol. 2, pp. 217—230; A. 
Yusuf Ali, Khēdja, EL vol. 2, pp. 960—962; W. Ivanow, "Khēdja” SEI, pp. 256—257; 
and W. Madelung, ‘Khédja’, E12, vol. 5, pp. 25-27. 

The Indian Nizaris have preserved genealogies (shajaras) and lists of their pirs; 
see, for instance, "Alī Muhammad Khan, Mirat-i Ahmadi, Persian text, Supple- 
ment, p. 123; S. Nanjiani, Khoja Vrattant (Ahmedabad, 1892), pp. 258-262; S. 
Pīrzāda Dargāhvālā, Tawārīkh-i pīr (Navsari, 1914—1935), vol. 2, pp. 23—24, 265— 
272; Ivanow, ‘Ismailitica’, pp. 66-67; Ali, Origin of the Khojahs, pp. 57-59; and Nanji, 
Nizari Tradition, pp. 139-141. 

Traditions concerning the initial phase of the Nizari da‘wa in India are summarized 
in the Jannatpuri (City of Paradise), a ginan attributed to Imam Shah; this and other 
gināns are translated into English in V. N. Hooda, "Some Specimens of Satpanth 
Literature, in Ivanow, ed., Collectanea, especially pp. 130ff. See also Shackle and 
Moir, Ismaili Hymns, pp. 124-141. 

For the relevant poems naming Qasim Shah, included in the so-called Garbi ginans 
attributed to Pir Shams al-Din, see Hooda, ‘Some Specimens’ pp. 60, 68, 70, 73, 84. 
Pirzada, Tawārīkh-i pīr, vol. 2, pp. 83—89, and Alimohamed J. Chunara, Nūr-i mubīn 
(Bombay, 1937), pp. 495ff. (in Urdu). 

Hooda, ‘Some Specimens’ pp. 106, 114, 131. According to Shihab al-Din Shah, 
Khitabat, pp. 19-20, 42, Sadr al-Din was a descendant of Muhammad b. Isma‘il and 
he was sent to India from Sabzawar, Khurasan, by Islam Shah. 

See Hamdani, Isma‘ili Da‘wa in Northern India, pp. 14-16, and Elliot and Dowson, 
History of India, vol. 1, pp. 483—497. 

“Abd al-Haqq Dihlawi, Akhbār al-akhyār (Delhi, 1891), pp. 204—205. 

See W. Ivanow, "The Sect of Imam Shah in Gujrat, JBBRAS, NS, 12 (1936), pp. 34, 
50—51. See also Pīrzāda, Tawārīkh-i pir, vol. 2, pp. 99-101. 

John A. Subhan, Sufism, its Saints and Shrines (Revised ed., Lucknow, 1960), p. 359. 
Ali S. Asani, The Bajh Niranjan: An Ismaili Mystical Poem (Cambridge, MA, 1991). 
The most detailed account of Imam Shah and the group named after him is contained 
in the already-noted Manazil al-aqtab, written in Persian, which provides the main 
source for Ivanow’s detailed study of the subject in his “Sect of Imam Shah in 
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Gujrat, pp. 19—70. See also Pīrzāda, Tawarikh-i pir, vol. 2, pp. 103—108, 121—126; 
Nanjiani, Khoja Vrattant, pp. 215—226; Chunara, Nūr-i mubīn, pp. 508ff., Abdul 
Hussain Nanjee, ‘Syed Imamshah’ in Great Ismaili Heroes, pp. 93-94; W. Ivanow, 
‘Imam-Shah’ SEI, p. 167; and A. A. A. Fyzee, ‘Imam Shah’, E12, vol. 3, p. 1163. 
The account of this visit is related in the Jannatpuri, a ginan attributed to Imam 
Shah, which is translated in Hooda, ‘Some Specimens; pp. 122-137. The original 
text of this ginan, in Gujarati written in Khojki script, was published in Bombay in 
1905. 

Khayrkhwah, Risala, in his Tasnifat, pp. 54, 60—61. 

On this Imām-Shāhī revolt, see “Ali Muhammad Khan, Mirat-i Ahmadi, Persian 
text, vol. 1, pp. 320-324; tr. Lokhandwala, pp. 286-289, and Ivanow, ‘Sect of Imam 
Shah in Gujrat’, pp. 52-54. See also Enthoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay, vol. 2, 
pp. 150-157. 

On different Momna groups and their history, see M. Nūrmuhammad, Isma‘ili 
Momin Komno Ithihas (Bombay, 1936); M. Ibrāhīm, Mashāyikh Chishti-nu Jiwan- 
charita (Bombay, 1372/1953); Enthoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay, vol. 2, pp. 155— 
157, and vol. 3, pp. 62—64; and Misra, Muslim Communities, pp. 103—107. 

Nanji, Nizārī Tradition, p. 93. See also Misra, Muslim Communities, pp. 64—65. 

See Ivanow, 'Satpanth”, pp. 19—28, and Kassam, Songs of Wisdom, pp. 9—26, where 
the author sums up her own impressions of modern Satpanth studies. See also 
Ali S. Asani, “The Khojahs of South Asia: Defining a Space of their Own’, Cultural 
Dynamics, 13 (2001), pp. 155-168, and his ‘Creating Tradition through Devotional 
Songs and Communal Script: The Khojah Isma‘ilis of South Asia’ in R. Eaton, ed., 
India’s Islamic Traditions 711-1750: Themes in Indian History (New Delhi, 2003), 
pp. 285-310. 

See Kassam, Songs of Wisdom, pp. 62—74. 

Nanji, Nizari Tradition, pp. 99-130, and also his “Towards a Hermeneutic of Quranic 
and Other Narratives in Isma‘ili Thought’ in Richard C. Martin, ed., Approaches to 
Islam in Religious Studies (Tucson, AZ, 1985), pp. 164—173. See also the following 
works by Francoise Mallison: ‘Hinduism as Seen by the Nizari Isma' ili Mission- 
aries of Western India: The Evidence of the Ginan, in Günther D. Sontheimer 
and H. Kulke, ed., Hinduism Reconsidered (New Delhi, 1989), pp. 93-103; 'La secte 
Ismačlienne de Nizārī ou Satpanthī en Inde. Hētērodoxie Hindoue ou Musulmane?” 
in S. Bouez, ed., Ascése et renoncement en Inde ou la solitude bien-ordonnée (Paris, 
1992), pp. 105-113; ‘Resistant Ginans and the Quest for an Ismaili and Islamic 
Identity among the Khojas’ in V. Dalmia et al., ed., Charisma and Canon: Essays on 
the Religious History of the Indian Subcontinent (New Delhi, 2001), pp. 360-375; and 
Dominique-Sila Khan, “Diverting the Ganges: The Nizari Ismaili Model of Conver- 
sion in South Asia’, in R. Robinson and S. Clarkes, ed., Religious Conversions in India 
(Delhi, 2003), pp. 29-53. 

See Nanji, Nizārī Tradition, pp. 144—145. The section on the tenth Avatāra contained 
in the version ascribed to Pir Sadr al-Din, which is longer than Shams al-Din’s version 
but shorter than Imam Shah’s version, is translated into English in Hooda, ‘Some 
Specimens; pp. 112-115. The entire version ascribed to Imam Shah and preserved 
by the Imām-Shāhīs is guoted and translated into English in Gulshan Khakee, "The 
Dasa Avatara of the Satpanthi Ismailis and the Imam Shahis of Indo-Pakistan’ 
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(Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, 1972), pp. 62-478. For a wide selection of ginans 
in English translation, see Hooda, ‘Some Specimens of Satpanth Literature’ in 
Ivanow, ed., Collectanea, pp. 55-137; Shackle and Moir, Ismaili Hymns, pp. 62-141; 
Kassam, Songs of Wisdom, pp. 163—170; and Aziz Esmail, A Scent of Sandalwood: 
Indo-Ismaili Religious Lyrics (Ginans): Volume 1 (Richmond, Surrey, 2002). 

See the following works of Dominique-Sila Khan: 'L'origine Ismaélienne du culte 
Hindou de Ràmdeo Pir, Revue de l'Histoire des Religions, 210 (1993), pp. 27-47; 
"The Kamad of Rajasthan-Priests of a Forgotten Tradition, JRAS, 3rd series, 6 
(1996), pp. 29—56; Conversions and Shifting Identities: Ramdev Pir and the Ismailis 
in Rajasthan (New Delhi, 1997), especially pp. 29-168; and her 'Jambha, fondateur 
de le secte des Bis$noi au Rajasthan: de l'Islam Ismačlien ā la dēvotion Hindoue, in 
Mallison, ed., Constructions hagiographiques dans le monde Indien, pp. 337—364. 
See Tàmir, Furū' al-shajara, pp. 587ff.; also his al-Imama, pp. 200ff. and the sources 
cited in note 23 above. 

On the origins and early development of Nizari Isma‘ilism in Central Asia, 
see Mirza Sang Muhammad Badakhshi and Mirza Fadl ‘Ali Beg Surkh Afsar, 
Ta’rikh-i Badakhshān, ed. A. N. Boldyrev (Leningrad, 1959), pp. 227—253; Ourbān 
Muhammad-Zada and Muhabbat Shah-Zada, Ta’rikh-i Badakhshan (Moscow, 
1973), pp. 87-94, and a number of studies by Aleksandr A. Semenov, includ- 
ing his ‘Iz oblasti religioznikh verovaniy shughnanskikh ismailitov, Mir Islama, 
1 (1912), pp. 523-561, and ‘Istoriya Shughnana’, Protokoli Turkestanskogo kruzhka 
lyubiteley arkheologii (Tashkent), 21 (1917), pp. 1-24. See also W. Barthold et al., 
"Badakhshan; EI2, vol. 1, pp. 851—854; V. Minorsky, 'Shughnan; EI, vol. 4, pp. 389- 
391, where the Russian sources are cited; and C. E. Bosworth, 'Shughnan; EI2, vol. 9, 
pp. 495-496. 

Mirza Muhammad Haydar Düghlàt, Tarikh-i Rashidi, ed. W. M. Thackston (Cam- 
bridge, MA, 1996), pp. 185—187, 194; ed. * A. Ghaffari Fard (Tehran, 1383/2004), 
pp. 346—348, 357—358; English trans., A History of the Moghuls of Central Asia, ed. 
and tr. N. Elias and E. Denison Ross (2nd ed., London, 1898), pp. 217-221, 227; 
English trans., Tarikh-i Rashidi: A History of the Khans of Moghulistan, tr. W. M. 
Thackston (Cambridge, MA, 1996), pp. 145-146, 152; and W. Barthold, Guzida-yi 
magalat-i tahqiqi, tr. K. Kishavarz (Tehran, 1358/1979), pp. 326ff. 

Firishta, Ta’rikh-i Firishta, ed. J. Briggs (Bombay, 1832), especially vol. 2, pp. 213- 
231, a later edition (Cawnpore, 1301/1884), vol. 2, pp. 110—118; English trans., 
History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, tr. J. Briggs (London, 1829), 
vol. 3, pp. 216ff. John Briggs (1785—1875) omitted the section about Shāh Tāhir 
from his almost complete translation and only the references to Shāh Tāhir's diplo- 
matic mediations are contained in the section on Burhān Nizām Shāh. Earlier, 
Jonathan Scott (1754—1829) produced a partial English translation of this work 
entitled Ferishta’s History of Dekkan (Shrewsbury, 1794), but Scott, too, omitted the 
section about Shah Tahir and included, in vol. 1, pp. 363ff., merely references to 
his diplomatic services. The earliest reference to Shah Tahir appears in Sām Mirza, 
Tuhfa-yi Sami, ed. V. Dastgirdi (Tehran, 1314/1936), p. 29; ed. R. Humayün-Farrukh 
(Tehran, 1347/1968), pp. 43—44, a biographical work on poets written in 957/1550 
by one of the Safawid Shah Isma‘il’s sons who was a contemporary of Shah Tahir. 
Shah Tahir and his sons are also mentioned in a few works written slightly earlier 
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than the Ta’rikh-i Firishta; see "Abd al-Oādir Badā'ūnī, Muntakhab al-tawārīkh, 
ed. Ahmad ‘Ali et al. (Calcutta, 1864-1869), vol. 1, pp. 482-488, 490—491; English 
trans., Muntakhabu-t-tawarikh, tr. George S. A. Ranking and W. H. Lowe (Calcutta, 
1884-1898), vol. 1, pp. 624-632, 635-636; “Ali b. ‘Aziz Tabataba, Burhan-i ma’athir 
(Haydarābād, 1936), pp. 251—270, 274ff., 281ff., 291, 308, 314, 324—326, 338—339, 
361, 381, 433, 448—450, 452—454, 502—503, 505, 525, 557, 584; abridged English 
trans., The History of the Nizām Shāhī Kings of Ahmadnagar, tr. Wolseley Haig, in 
Indian Antiguary, 49 (1920), pp. 166—167, 177—188, 197ff., 217ff., and 50 (1921), 
pp. 1ff., 30, 196, 229—230, 231—232, and 51 (1922), pp. 34-35, 52 (1923), pp. 35, 259; 
Tabataba was in the service of the Nizam-Shahs and began to compose his history in 
1000/1592 at the request of Burhan Nizam Shah II; Amin Ahmad Razi, Haft iqlim, 
vol. 3, pp. 203—207; andal-Shūshtarī, Majālis al-mu”minīn, vol. 2, pp. 234—240. Later 
works do not add any details to the accounts of Firishta, Tabātabā and al-Shūshtarī. 
See ‘Abd al-Baqi Nihāwandī, Ma'āthir-i Rahīmī, vol. 2, pp. 413—414; Khafi Khan, 
Muntakhab al-lubāb, ed. Kabīr al-Dīn Ahmad et al. (Calcutta, 1860—1925), vol. 3, 
pp. 162—182; Mīr'* Abdal-Razzāg, Bahāristān-i sukhan, ed. S. Abdul Wahab Bukhari 
(Madras, 1957), pp. 403—406; Ādhar, Ātashkada, Bombay ed., pp. 238—239; Tehran 
ed., pp. 239—240; Hidāyat, Riyād al-"ārifīn, pp. 160—161; Ma'süm * Ali Shah, Tara'iq 
al-haqa’iq, vol. 3, pp. 133-150; Shihab al-Din Shah, Khitabat, pp. 40-41; and Fida’1, 
Hidayat al-mu’minin, pp. 119-132, confusing Shah Tahir with Muhammad b. Islam 
Shah, the thirty-first Qasim-Shahi imam. Of the secondary sources, mention may 
be made of Ivanow, ‘A Forgotten Branch of the Ismailis, pp. 57ff.; also his “Tahir’, 
SEI, p. 560; M. Hidayat Hosain, “Shah Tahir of the Deccan, New Indian Antiquary, 2 
(1939), pp. 460—473; reprinted in S. M. Katre and P. K. Gode, ed., A Volume of Indian 
and Iranian Studies Presented to Sir E. Denison Ross (Bombay, 1939), pp. 147-160; 
Masoom R. Kazimi, ‘Shah Tahir-ul-Hussaini’, Indo-Iranica, 18 (1965), pp. 41-49; 
R. Shyam, The Kingdom of Ahmadnagar (Delhi, 1966), pp. 63—64, 66, 72—76, 80—83, 
84, 87ff., 93—94, 368, 379—380, 392; *Ārif Tāmir, Tāhir Shāh al-Nizārī al-Alamūtī, 
al-Dirāsāt al-Adabiyya, 1 (1959), pp. 83—93; also his al-Imāma, pp. 202—208; Safā, 
Ta'rikh-i adabiyyat, vol. 5, part 2, pp. 662-670. See also Charles Rieu, Catalogue of 
the Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 1879-1883), vol. 1, pp. 393— 
396; Storey, Persian Literature, vol. 1, pp. 740—741; Poonawala, Bio, pp. 271—275; his 
‘Shah Tāhir, EI2, vol. 9, pp. 200—201; and F. Daftary, ‘Shah Tahir and Nizari Ismaili 
Disguises, in Lawson, ed., Reason and Inspiration, pp. 395—406. 

See several works by Ivanow: 'An Ismailitic Pedigree, pp. 403—406; ‘A Forgotten 
Branch of the Ismailis, pp. 70—79; Guide, pp. 111—112; Ismaili Literature, pp. 166— 
167; and Poonawala, Bio, p. 281. 

See Tāmir, 'Furū' al-shajara, pp. 597—598, and also his al-Imāma, pp. 208—216. 
On Nizar II, see Shihab al-Din Shāh, Khitābāt, p. 43; Fidā'ī, Hidayat al-mu’minin, 
pp. 140-141; Tamir, al-Imama, p. 225; Ghalib, Ta’rikh, pp. 320-322; also his A ‘lam, 
pp. 573-574; Ivanow, “Tombs of Some Persian Ismaili Imams’ pp. 56-59, describing 
Nizar’s mausoleum at Kahak; also his Ismaili Literature, p. 148; Hollister, Shi‘a, 
pp. 335-336, based on Ivanow; Pourjavady and Wilson, ‘Isma ilis and Ni‘ matullahis’, 
pp. 116—117; and Poonawala, Bio, pp. 281—282. 

See Shihab al-Din Shah, Khitābāt, p. 43, and Ahmad'Alī Khān Vazīrī, Jughrāfiyā-yi 
Kirmān, ed. Muhammad I. Bāstānī Pārīzī (Tehran, 1353/1974), pp. 157, 199, an 
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important historical geography of Kirmān written in 1291/1874 and first published 
in Farhang-i Īrān Zamīn, 14 (1345—1346/1966—1967), pp. 5—286. For some refer- 
ences to Nizārī activities in Kirmān and adjacent regions during the subseguent 
decades, see Muhammad Kazim Marwi, ‘Alamara-yi Nadiri, ed. N. D. Miklukho- 
Maklai (Moscow, 1960—1966), vol. 1, pp. 438, 549ff.; ed. Muhammad A. Riyahi 
(Tehran, 1364/1985), vol. 1, pp. 283, 356ff. 

Ahmad ‘Ali Khan Vaziri, Ta’rikh-i Kirmān, ed. Muhammad I. Bāstānī Pārīzī (2nd 
ed., Tehran, 1352/1973), p. 542. 

Vaziri, Ta’rikh, p. 543. The Nizari sources relate only some legendary and anachro- 
nistic details on Imam Hasan “Ali; see Shihab al-Din Shah, Khitabat, p. 43, stating 
that Nadir Shah persecuted this imam and eventually blinded him, a story repeated 
by Fidā'ī, Hidāyat al-mu’minin, pp. 142—143. See also Tamir, al-Imama, p. 226; 
Ghalib, Ta’rikh, pp. 326—328, and his A‘lam, pp. 220—221. 

See Shihab al-Din Shah, Khitabat, p. 43; Fida’1, Hidayat al-mu’minin, p. 143; Tamir, 
al-Imama, p. 226; Ghalib, Ta’rikh, pp. 329-330, and his A‘lam, pp. 430-431, stating 
that Imam Qasim “Ali married one of the daughters of Shah Tahmasp I (1135— 
1145/1722-1732), the last effective Safawid ruler. 

The most detailed account of this imam is contained in Vaziri, Ta'rikh, pp. 543— 
565; see also his Jughrafiya, pp. 72, 81, 86, 157. Other chroniclers of the Zand 
and Qajar dynasties of Persia make briefer references to Imam Abu’l-Hasan; see 
the Dhayl (continuation) written by Mirza ‘Abd al-Karim b. “Ali Rida al-Sharif to 
Muhammad Sadiq Nami’s Ta’rikh-i giti-gushay, ed. S. Nafisi (Tehran, 1317/1938), 
p. 327; ed. ‘Aziz Allah Bayat (Tehran, 1363/1984), pp. 97-98; ‘Ali Rida b. ‘Abd 
al-Karim Shirazi, Ta’rikh-i Zandiyya, ed. E. Beer (Leiden, 1888), pp. 52—56; ed. 
Ghulam Rida Varahram (Tehran, 1365/1986), pp. 74—77, based on Beer's edition; 
Muhammad Hashim Asaf Rustam al-Hukama’, Rustam al-tawārīkh, ed. M. Mushīrī 
(Tehran, 1348/1969), pp. 378, 415; Hidayat, Rawdat al-safa-yi Nasiri, vol. 9, pp. 250, 
252, 255; Muhammad Hasan Khan Itimad al-Saltana, Ta’rikh-i muntazam-i Nasiri 
(Tehran, 1298—1300/1881—1883), vol. 3, pp. 53—54; and Hasan Fasā'ī, Fārs-nāma-yi 
Nāsirī, vol. 1, p. 232; English trans., History of Persia under Oājār Rule, tr. H. Busse 
(New York, 1972), pp. 37—38. Shihāb al-Dīn Shāh, Khitābāt, p. 43, merely men- 
tions this imam's name as Bāgir Shāh, while other Nizārī sources relate few reli- 
able details and omit the information found in the Persian chronicles. See Hooda, 
“Some Specimens; p. 111; Fida’1, Hidayat al-mu’minin, pp. 143-144; Chunara, Nūr-i 
mubin, pp. 560ff.; Tamir, al-Imama, p. 227; Ghalib, Ta’rikh, pp. 331-332, and also 
his A‘lam, pp. 392-393. See also Malcolm, History of Persia, vol. 2, pp. 109-110; 
tr. Hairat, vol. 2, p. 416; the introduction of Sir H. Jones Brydges to his English 
translation of' Abd al-Razzāg Dunbulī's Ma āthir-i sultaniyya, entitled The Dynasty 
of the Kajars (London, 1833), p. 123; P. M. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia 
(New York, 1902), p. 68; also his A History of Persia (3rd ed., London, 1930), vol. 2, 
pp. 284—285; Browne, A History of Persian Literature in Modern Times, p. 148;* Abbās 
Fayd, Khulasat al-maqal (Qumm, 1330/1951), pp. 552—553; Hollister, Shi'a, p. 336; 
Dihgān, Kārnāma, pp. 40—42; Mahmūd H. Kirmānī, Ta rikh-i mufassal-i Kirmān 
(1350/1971), pp. 215—227; M. Roschanzamir, Die Zand-Dynastie (Hamburg, 1970), 
pp. 105-106; Pourjavady and Wilson, ‘Isma‘ilis and Ni‘matullahis, pp. 119—121; 
John R. Perry, Karim Khan Zand (Chicago, 1979), pp. 135—136; M. Bāmdād, 
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Sharh-i hāl-i rijāl-i Īrān (Tehran, 1347—1350/1968—1971), vol. 1, pp. 37-38; H. 
Busse, 'Abu'l-Hasan Khan Mahallatr, EIR, vol. 1, p. 310; and S. *Ali Al-i Davüd, 
'Abu'l-Hasan Khān Beglerbegi Mahallātī, GIE, vol. 5, pp. 339—341. 

On the revival of the Ni mat Allāhī order in Persia and the renewed association 
between this Sufi order and the Nizārī imams, see Vaziri, Ta’rikh, pp. 556—560; 
Ma'süm ' Ali Shàh, Tara'iq al-haqà'iq, vol. 3, pp. 170—192; Pourjavady and Wilson, 
Kings of Love, pp. 93—135, citing further Ni' mat Allāhī sources; Michel de Miras, 
La méthode spirituelle d’un maitre du Soufisme Iranien Nur "Ali-Shah (Paris, 1973), 
pp. 21-33; M. Humāyūnī, Ta rīkh-i silsilahā-yi tarīga-yi Ni‘mat Allahiyya (Tehran, 
1358/1979), pp. 36—74; J. Nurbakhsh, Masters of the Path: A History of the Masters 
of the Nimatullahi Sufi Order (New York, 1980), pp. 75ff.; and L. Lewisohn, ‘An 
Introduction to the History of Modern Persian Sufism, Part I: The Ni'matullāhī 
Order: Persecution, Revival and Schism’, BSOAS, 61 (1998), pp. 439-453. 

See Ivanow, “Tombs of Some Persian Ismaili Imams’, pp. 60-61. The grave attributed 
to Imam Abu'l-Hasan is still intact in one of the chambers of the Mushtaqiyya, but 
the mausoleum of his relatives which was located near Mushtaqiyya, as reported by 
Ivanow, who visited the site in 1937, was no longer in situ when the author visited 
that locality in Kirman in 1975. Imam Abu'l-Hasan was a learned man and a friend 
of the Sufis and also patronized the local artists. The author possesses a copy of 
the Diwan of the famous Persian poet Hafiz, with several miniatures of the Zand 
period, produced for the private library of this imam. 

Muhammad Tagī Lisān al-Mulk Sipihr, Nasikh al-tawarikh: ta’rikh-1 Qajariyya 
(Tabriz, 1319/1901), vol. 1, p. 32; ed. Muhammad Bagir Bihbüdi (Tehran, 1344/ 
1965), vol. 1, p. 70; hereafter cited as Qajariyya. 

On Shah Khalil Allah (IID), see Hidayat, Rawdat al-safa-yi Nasiri, vol. 9, pp. 551-553; 
Lisān al-Mulk, Qajariyya, Tabriz ed., vol. 1, p. 134; ed. Bihbūdī, vol. 1, pp. 292—294; 
Ftimād al-Saltana, Muntazam-i Nāsirī, vol. 3, p. 116; also his Sadr al-tawarikh, ed. 
M. Mushiri (Tehran, 1349/1970), p. 84; Shihab al-Din Shāh, Khitābāt, pp. 43—44; 
Fidā'ī, Hidāyat al-mu”minīn, pp. 144—145; Chunara, Nur-i mubin, pp. 570ff.; Tamir, 
al-Imama, p. 227; Ghalib, Ta’rikh, pp. 333-334, and his A ‘lam, pp. 287-288. We have 
already cited the references by the contemporary European travellers Rousseau and 
Fraser to Shah Khalil Allah; see also Watson, History of Persia, pp. 191-192; Browne, 
A History of Persian Literature in Modern Times, p. 148; Fayd, Khulāsat al-magāl, 
pp. 553—556; Hollister, Shi'a, p. 337; H. Algar, Religion and State in Iran, 1785—1906 
(Berkeley, 1969), pp. 55—56; and Bāmdād, Sharh-i hāl-i rijāl, vol. 1, pp. 486—487. 
On these Ni‘ mat Allahi Sayyids, the maternal grandfather and uncle of Agha Khan 
I, see Shirwani, Bustan al-siyaha, p. 530; Ma‘stm ‘Ali Shah, Tara’iq al-haqa’iq, vol. 
3, pp. 190, 209, 263—264, and Pourjavady and Wilson, 'Isma'ilis and Ni matullāhīs, 
pp. 121-123. 

See Mas üd Mirzà Zill al-Sultàn Qajar, Sargudhasht-i Mas‘udi (Tehran, 1325/1907), 
p. 197. For Fath‘ Ali Shah’s religious attitude and policy, see Algar, Religion and State 
in Iran, pp. 45—72. 

Hasan ‘Ali Shah, Agha Khan I, wrote an autobiography, the ‘Ibrat-afza, relating the 
events of his youth and his dealings with the Qajar regime in Persia, culminating in 
his permanent settlement in British India. The "Ibrat-afza was lithographed in Bom- 
bay in 1278/1862, reprinted with numerous typographical errors by Husayn Kuhi 
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Kirmani (Tehran, 1325/1946), and also published in M. Sārī, Aqa Khan Mahallati 
va firqa-yi Isma‘iliyya (Tehran, 1329/1950), pp. 25-68. A Gujarati translation of this 
work appeared in India soon after its first publication. According to Ivanow, Guide, 
p. 114, and also his Ismaili Literature, pp. 148-149, the ‘Ibrat-afza was actually writ- 
ten on behalf of the Agha Khan by Mirza Ahmad Vigar Shirazi (d. 1298/1881), son of 
the celebrated poet Visal, who stayed briefly with the imam in Bombay in 1266/1850; 
see also M. Navabi, Khanadan-i Visal-i Shirazi (Tehran, 1335/1956), pp. 56ff., 74. 
Fida'i Khurasani devoted a large section of his Hidayat al-mu’minin, pp. 146-176, to 
the first Agha Khan and his deeds. The sections on the Agha Khans appearing in the 
Hidayat al-mu’minin were evidently written mainly around 1328/1910 and added 
to Fida’’s original text by Musa Khan b. Muhammad Khan Khurasani, who died in 
Poona in 1937; see Daftary’s review of the Hidayat al-mu’minin in Nashr-i Danish, 
4 (June-July, 1984), pp. 32-37. Shihab al-Din Shah, the eldest grandson of Agha 
Khan I, who wrote his Khitabat in Bombay during the latter part of his grandfa- 
ther’s imamate, merely names this imam, pp. 44, 45. For the notices of other Isma‘ili 
authors on Agha Khan I, see Chunara, Nūr-i mubīn, pp. 583—623; Tamir, al-Imama, 
p. 228; Ghalib, Ta’rikh, pp. 335-338, and his A‘lam, pp. 214-219. See also Watson, 
History of Persia, pp. 331—334; Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles, pp. 69—70; Naoroji M. 
Dumasia, A Brief History of the Aga Khan (Bombay, 1903), pp. 66—95; also his The 
Aga Khan and His Ancestors (Bombay, 1939), pp. 25—59; Fayd, Khulāsat al-magāl, 
pp. 556-561; Muhammad * Ali Mu'allim Habib-Abadi, Makarim al-athar (Tehran, 
1377—1397/1957—1977), vol. 3, pp. 662—672; Bāmdād, Sharh-i hāl-i rijāl, vol. 1, 
pp. 354—358; H. Mahbūbī Ardakānī, ‘Aqa Khān Maņallātī, EII, vol. 1, pp. 111—112; 
H. A. R. Gibb, ‘Agha Khān, EI2, vol. 1, p. 246; H. Algar, Mahallātī, Āghā Khān) E12, 
vol. 5, pp. 1221—1222; his ‘Aqa Khan I Mahallātī, EIR, vol. 2, pp. 170-172; and ‘Aqa 
Khan’ GIE, vol. 1, pp. 460-463. The Qajar chronicles and modern sources dealing 
specifically with the first Agha Khan’s political activities in Persia are cited below. 
Agha Khan Mahallati, Hasan ‘Ali Shah, ‘Ibrat-afza, ed. Kuhi Kirmani, p. 7, our 
subsequent references are to this edition; Lisan al-Mulk, Qajariyya, Tabriz ed., vol. 
1, p. 252; ed. Bihbūdī, vol. 2, p. 158; Itimād al-Saltana, Muntazam-i Nasiri, vol. 3, 
p. 161; and Ahmad Mirza * Adud al-Dawla, Ta'rīkh-i "Adudī, ed. Ķ. Kūhī Kirmānī 
(Tehran, 1328/1949), pp. 9, 69; ed. ‘Abd al-Husayn Nava’l (Tehran, 1355/1976), 
pp. 21-22, 127, 310, 319. 

Agha Khan I’s governorship of Kirman and his subsequent military confrontations 
with the Qajar regime are related in the ‘Ibrat-afza, especially pp. 9-56, reflecting the 
imam's own version of the events. The same events, depicted as rebellious acts, are 
recorded in a number of Qajar chronicles; see especially Hidayat, Rawdat al-safa-yi 
Nasiri, vol. 10, pp. 169, 249-253, 259-261; Lisan al-Mulk, Qajariyya, Tabriz ed., 
vol. 2, pp. 291, 331, 338—341, 342—343, 344; ed. Bihbūdī, vol. 2, pp. 248, 334—335, 
350—356, 358—360, 364; I timād al-Saltana, Muntazam-i Nāsirī, vol. 3, pp. 165, 167, 
173-174, 175-176, 177; and his Mir'ātal-buldān-i Nāsirī (Tehran, 1294—1297/1877— 
1880), vol. 1, pp. 539, 570, 578, 579; ed. P. Nüri Ala and M. * Ali Sipanlü (Tehran, 
1364/1985), vol. 1, pp. 623, 653, 661, 662. See also Muhammad Ja far Khürmüji, 
Haqa'iq al-akhbar-i Nasiri, ed. Husayn Khadiv Jam (2nd ed., Tehran, 1363/1984), 
pp. 25, 28—31; Vazīrī, Ta'rīkh, pp. 602—604, 608—613; also his Jughrāfiyā, pp. 64, 66, 
106—107, 124, 162—163, 191; and Yahyā Ahmadī Kirmānī, Farmāndihān-i Kirmān, 
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ed. M. I. Bastani Parizi (2nd ed., Tehran, 1354/1975), pp. 72-82, originally published 
in Farhang-i Īrān Zamīn, 12 (1343/1964), pp. 24—30. Amongst the modern Persian 
works on the subject, mention may be made of F. Adamiyat, Amir Kabir va Iran 
(3rd ed., Tehran, 1348/1969), pp. 251—258; I. Rā'īn, Hugūg bigiran-i Ingilis dar Iran 
(Tehran, 1347/1968), pp. 332-350; and M. I. Bastani Parizi, Farmanfarma-yi “alam 
(Tehran, 1364/1985), pp. 305—323, 337—342, 345—346, 352—353, 366. See also H. 
Algar, ‘The Revolt of Agha Khan Mahallati and the Transference of the Isma‘ili 
Imamate to India’, Studia Islamica, 29 (1969), especially pp. 61-81, the best modern 
account on the subject. 

Habib Allah Qa ani, Diwan (Bombay, 1322/1904), pp. 54-55; ed. Muhammad J. 
Mabhjüb (Tehran, 1336/1957), pp. 180—181. 

Agha Khan Mahallati, ‘Ibrat-afza, pp. 23-24. Agha Khan I's successor as governor, 
Fīrūz Mirza Farmanfarma, who participated in the operations at Bam, recalls this 
incident in his Safar-nama-yi Kirman va Balūchistān, ed. M. Nizam-Mafi (Tehran, 
1342/1963), p. 7. 

"Ibrat-afza, pp. 24-25. 

Parts of the high walls and turrets encircling this compound are still in situ in 
Mahallat, in addition to a Husayniyya built by Agha Khan I. One of the buildings 
constructed by the Agha Khan was later used as a residence by the Qajar governors 
of the locality; see A. Houtum-Schindler, Eastern Persian Irak (London, 1896), p. 92, 
and Nasir al-Din Shah Qajar, Safar-nama-yi ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam, p. 31, relating that many 
of the houses in the Agha Khan’s compound were already destroyed when this 
monarch passed through Mahallat in 1309/1892. 

‘Ibrat-afza, p. 13. 

"Ibrat-afza, pp. 12-16; Zill al-Sultan Qajar, Sargudhasht-i Mas'ūdī, pp. 197—198; 
Shīrwānī, Riyād al-siyaha, p. 690; Ma'süm *Ali Shah, Tara’iq al-haqa’iq, vol. 3, 
pp. 280ff., 286, 327-328, 390; Pourjavady and Wilson, ‘Isma ilis and Ni‘ matullahis’, 
pp. 125—131; Pourjavady and Wilson, Kings of Love, pp. 147—151, 155—158; Algar, 
‘Revolt of Agha Khan’, pp. 73-74; Humayuni, Ni‘mat Allahiyya, pp. 184-185, 191; 
Gramlich, Die schiitischen Derwischorden, vol. 1, pp. 50ff.; and Lewisohn, ‘An Intro- 
duction to the History of Modern Persian Sufism’ pp. 446—449. 

Muhammad Ma'süm Shirazi (Ma‘stim “Ali Shah), Tuhfat al-haramayn (Bom- 
bay, 1306/1889), pp. 292—297, reproduced with the same pagination in Tehran 
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77,89 

"Abd Allāh b. Hātim b. al-Ghashim, 
Hamdānid, 258 

“Abd Allah b. al-Husayn b. Ahmad b. 
‘Abd Allah, see al-Mahdi, ‘Abd 
Allah, first Fatimid caliph 

“Abd Allah b. Ja‘ far al-Aftah, “Alid, 88, 91, 
95, 101, 107, 118-119 

“Abd Allah b. Ja‘ far al-Tayyar, Talibid, 62 

‘Abd Allah b. Lutf Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rashid 
al-Bihdadini, see Hafiz Abrū 

‘Abd Allāh b. Maymūn al-Oaddāh, 8, 25, 
101—102, 103, 104, 105, 106 

“Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya, Talibid, leader of 
anti-Umayyad revolt, 62-63, 73, 
75—76 

“Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
(al-Akbar), concealed Isma‘ili 
imam, 5, 96, 99-100, 104, 106, 107 

* Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Makrami, 
Sayyidnā, Sulaymānī da‘i, 297 

"Abd Allāh b. al-Nāwūs, 88 

“Abd Allah b. Qahtan, Ya‘furid amir, 198 

* Abd Allāh b. Saba”, 63—64, 66 

‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Umar, Umayyad governor 
of ‘Iraq, 75 

‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar al-Hamdani, Yamani 
author, 230 

“Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, anti-caliph, 51, 
52552 

‘Abd Allah Badr al-Dīn, Dā'ūdī dāī, 289 

"Abd Allāh al-Mahd, see ‘Abd Allāh b. 
al-Hasan al-Muthannā 

* Abd Allah al-Mahdī, see al-Mahdī, *Abd 
Allāh, first Fātimid caliph 

‘Abd Allah al-Rawandi, leader of 
Rawandiyya, 62 

“Abd al-‘ Aziz II, king of Saudi Arabia, 297 
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“Abd al-‘ Aziz b. Muhammad b. 
al-Nu‘man, Abu’l-Qasim, Fatimid 
chief qadi, grandson of al-Qadi 
al-Nu'mān, 172, 181, 215 

“Abd al-‘ Aziz b. Muhammad b. 

Sa‘ td, 296 

* Abd al-Hamid II, Ottoman sultan, 481 

* Abd al-Haqq b. Sayf al-Din Dihlawi, 
hagiographer, 443 

“Abd al-Husayn Husam al-Din, Da adi 
dāī, 288 

“Abd al-Husayn Jiwaji, founder of 
Mahdībāghwālās, 288 

* Abd al-Jabbaàr al-Hamadhani, al-Qadi, 
Mu-tazili scholar, 235 

* Abd al-Majid I, Ottoman sultan, 489 

“Abd al-Majid al-Hafiz, see al-Hafiz, 
Fatimid caliph 

“Abd al-Malik b. ‘Attash, Isma‘ili dā Tin 
Persia, 311—314 passim, 321, 325, 
327,329, 330, 339 

* Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, Umayyad 
caliph, 53, 54, 59 

“Abd al-Malik al-Kawkabi, early Isma‘ili 
dāī, 112 

* Abd al-Mu'min, founder of the Almohad 
dynasty, 202 

* Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim, grandfather 
of the Prophet, 57 

* Abd al-Muttalib b. Muhammad b. Hàtim 
b. al-Walīd, Tayyibī dā ī mutlaq, 268 

‘Abd al-Nabi b. ‘Ali b. al-Mahdi, Mahdid 
ruler of Zabid, 259 

“Abd al-Qadir, son of Burhan I Nizam 
Shah, 454 

“Abd al-Qadir Hakim al-Din, 285 

Abd al-Qadir Ibrahimji, 289 

* Abd al-Qàdir Najm al-Din, Da’adi 
dāī, 286—288, 289 

“Abd al-Qawi, adviser to Awrangzib, 283 

“Abd al-Qays, Banu, of Arabia, 210 

“Abd al-Rahim b. Ilyas b. Ahmad, relative 
of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim and 
wali al- ‘ahd, 186, 191, 247 

“Abd al-Rahman II, Umayyad caliph in 
Spain, 142, 147, 156, 159 

‘Abd al-Salam Shah, Nizari imam, 423, 
432, 433 
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* Abd al-Tayyib Zaki al-Din b. Da'üd b. 
Outbshāh, Dā'ūdī dāī, 282, 283 
“Abd al-Tayyib Zaki al-Din b. Isma‘il Badr 
al-Din, forty-first Da’ adi da‘7, 286 

“Abd al-Tayyib Zaki al-Din b. Isma‘il 
Badr al-Din b. Mulla Raj, thirty-fifth 
Dāūdī dāī, 284 

“Abd al-Wahhab Badr al-Din, Fatimid, 
254 

* Abdan, Qarmati leader, 108—109, 
116—117, 119, 120—124 passim, 150, 
167 

Abhar, in Persia, 377 

* Abis b. Abi Habib, 50 

Abraham, see Ibrahim 

Abū "Abd Allāh al-Khādim, early Ismā'īlī 
dàá'iin Khurasan, 112-113 

Abū ‘Abd Allāh al-Shī"ī, early Ismā'īlī 
dāīin North Africa, 6, 125, 126—128 
passim, 141—142, 214 

Abū Ahmad al-Nahrajūrī, 235 

Aba ‘Ali, brother-in-law of Ibn 
Madyan, 262 

Abt ‘Ali Ardistani, Dihdar, Nizari da‘7 in 
Persia, 319, 343, 344, 358 

Abū "Alī Hasan b. Ahmad, dā Tin Egypt, 
see Hamdān Oarmat 

Abū "Alī al-Hasan b. * Ali al-Tüsi, see 
Nizām al-Mulk, Saljūg vizier 

Abū "Alī al-Mansūr al-Āmir bi-Ahkām 
Allāh, see al-Āmir, Fātimid caliph 

Abū "Alī al-Mansür al-Hakim bi-Amr 
Allāh, see al-Hākim, Fātimid caliph 

Abū "Amra Kaysān, see Kaysān, Abū 
‘Amra 

Abū Ash'ath, Sāmānid secretary, 113 

Abū Bakr, first caliph, 36—37, 38, 39, 41, 
44, 66, 74 

Abi Bakr b. Hammad, Qarmati dā, 120, 
155 

Abū Dharr ‘Ali (Nur al-Din), Nizari 
īmam, 425, 435—436 

Abū Dharr al-Ghiffārī, 39, 43, 371 

Abū Firās Shihāb al-Dīn b. al-Oādī Nasr 
al-Maynagī, Nizārī author in 
Syria, 371, 373, 408 

Abū Ghānim Nasr, Oarmatī dā'ī, 123—124 

Abū Hamza, Nizārī dā ī in Persia, 321 
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Abū Ķanīfa al-Nu'mān, eponym of 
Hanafī madhhab, 80 

Abū Hanīfa al-Nu'mān (al-Oādī 
al-Nu‘man), see al-Nu‘man b. 
Muhammad, al-Oādī Abū Hanīfa 

Abū Harb ‘Isa b. Zayd, 334 

Abt Hashim ‘Abd Allah, ‘Alid, eponym 
of Hāshimiyya, 60—61, 62, 64, 67, 76, 
79 

Abu Hashim ‘Alawi, Zaydi pretender in 
Daylam, 346 

Abū Hātim al-Rāzī, early Ismā'īlī 
(Oarmatī) dā T and author, 111—112, 
121, 133, 152, 153, 154, 155, 217, 
225—228, 230), 233 

Abū Ķātim al-Zuttī, Oarmatī dāī, 124 

Abū Hayyān al-Tawhīdī, 235, 236 

Abii ‘Isa ‘Abd al-* Azīz b. Ahmad, 
dà'i, 158 

Abū *Īsā al-Murshid, Ismā'īlī dā'ī and 
author, 133, 233 

Abū Ishāg Ouhistānī, Nizārī author, 7, 
406, 433—434 

Abū Ja'far b. Nasr, dā ī, 158 

Abū Ja'far al-Mansūr, "Abbāsid caliph, see 
al-Mansūr, Abū Ja'far 

Abū Ja'far Muhammad b. Ya'*gūb 
al-Kulaynī (al-Kulīnī), see al-Kulaynī 

Abū Ja'far-i Kabir, Isma‘ili dā'ī, 111 

Abū Kālījār Marzubān, Būyid, 203 

Abū Karib (Kurayb) al-Parīr, 59—60 

Abū Mansūr, nephew of Abū 
Muhammad, Nizārī dā Tin Syria, 368 

Abū Mansūr Ahmad, Oarmatī ruler of 
Bahrayn, 151, 161 

Abū Mansūr b. Muhammad, Nizārī chief 
da‘iin Syria, 389 

Abū Mansūr al-'Ijlī, eponym of 
Mansūriyya, 64, 69, 70—71, 72 

Abu Mansur Nizar al-' Azīz bi'llāh, see 
al-* Azīz, Fātimid caliph 

Abū Muhammad, Shaykh, Nizārī leader in 
Syria, 368 

Abū Muhammad * Abd Allāh al-Mahdī 
bi'llàh, see al-Mahdi, * Abd Allāh, 
first Fātimid caliph 

Abū Muhammad b. Ādam, head of Dār 
al-‘Ilm, 245 
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Abū Muhammad Sanbar, Oarmatī 
dignitary in Bahrayn, 151 

Abū Muhammad Za'farānī, Sunnī 
scholar, 324 

Abū Muslim, governor of Rayy, 314 

Abū Muslim b. Hammad, Qarmati 
dā, 120, 155 

Abū Muslim al-Khurāsānī, 76, 77, 78, 79, 
141 

Abū Najāh b. Qanna’, Christian monk 
and Fātimid officer, 244 

Abū Rakwa Walīd b. Hishām, leader of 
anti-Fatimid revolt, 182 

Abū Riyāh, 62 

Abū Sa*dal-Tustarī, Jewish merchant, 
195 

Abū Sa īd, brother of Nāsir-i 
Khusraw, 205 

Abū Sa īd, Īlkhānid, 307, 425 

Abū Sa'īd, Tīmūrid, 452 

Abt Sa‘id al-Jannābī, see al-Jannābī, Abū 
Sa‘id 

Aba Sa‘id al-Sha‘rani, Isma‘ili dā ī, 113 

Abū Sa'īdīs, of Bahrayn, 110—111 

Abū Salama al-Khallāl, 77, 78, 79 

Abū Shāma, historian, 23, 309 

Abū Sufyān, da‘i, 126 

Abū Taghlib, Hamdānid, 162, 175 

Abū Tāhir, family, of Kāshān, 307 

Abt Tahir Arrani, 319 

Abū Tahir Isma'il al-Mansür bi'llàh, see 
al-Mansür, Fatimid caliph 

Abü Tahir al-Sa'igh, Nizari leader in 
Syria, 333—334, 347, 349 

Abū Tāhir Sulaymān al-Jannābī, see 
al-Jannābī, Abū Tāhir 

Abt Talib, son of Shah Tāhir Dakkanī, 455 

Abu Talib, uncle of the Prophet, 57 

Abia Tamim Ma‘add al-Mu‘izz li-Din 
Allah, see al-Mu‘izz, Fatimid caliph 

Abt Tamim Ma‘add al-Mustansir brllāh, 
see al-Mustansir, Fatimid caliph 

Abū Ya'gūb al-Sijistānī, see al-Sijistani, 
Abu Ya‘ qub 

Aba Ya‘qub Yusuf, Qarmati ruler of 
Bahrayn, 161 

Abū Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydad, leader of 
anti-Fatimid revolt, 145—147, 151, 
156, 166 
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Abu Zakariyya’al-Tamami (or 
al-Zamāmī), Ismā'īlī dā'ī, 110, 121 

Abu'l-' Abbas al-Fadl, Qarmati ruler of 
Bahrayn, 151 

Abu'l-* Abbas Muhammad, Ismā'īlī 
dà'i, 125, 127, 141 

Abw’l-‘ Abbas al-Saffah, ‘Abbasid caliph, 
see al-Saffah 

Abu l-Bahlūl al-* Awwām, 210 

Abu'l-Dawadh Muhammad, *Uqaylid 
ruler of Mawsil, 176 

Abu'l-Fadl * Allàmi, secretary to Emperor 
Akbar, 281 

Abw’1-Fakhr, Isma‘ili jurist, 245 

Abu'l-Fath, brother of Nasir-i 
Khusraw, 205 

Abu'l-Fath, Nizari leader in 
Afamiya, 333-334 

Abu'l-Fath, Nizari leader in Syria, 349 

Abu’l-Fawaris Ahmad b. Ya‘ qub, Isma‘ili 
da‘i and author, 184 

Abu'l-Futüh Da' üd b. Nasr, ruler of 
Multàn, 167 

Abu'l-Futüh al-Hasan b. Ja'far, sharīf of 
Mecca, 182 

Abu'l-Gharat b. al-Mas'üd, Zuray‘id, 256 

Abu'l-Hasan, son of Shah Tahir 
Dakkani, 455 

Abu'l-Hasan, son of Shihāb al-Dīn Shāh 
al-Husayni, 480 

Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali, beglerbegi, Nizārī 
imam, 459-462 passim 

Abu'l-Hasan “Ali b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Samanjani, Sunni scholar, 336 

Abw’l-Hasan ‘Ali al-Zahir li-I‘zaz Din 
Allah, see al-Zahir, Fatimid caliph 

Abw’l-Hasan Khan, Sardar, brother of 
Agha Khan I, passim, 464-465, 
469-472, 

Abu’l-Hasan Muhammad, son of 
Hamdan Qarmat, 120 

Abu'l-Hasan Sa‘idi, Fatimid gādī, 363 

Abu’l-Hayja’, Hamdanid, 183 

Abu'l-Haytham Ahmad b. al-Hasan 
al-Jurjānī, Ismā'īlī author in 
Persia, 155 

Abu'l-Khattab, eponym of 
Khattābiyya, 67, 85, 92, 102 

doctrines, 86 
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influence on early Ismā'īlism, 85, 90, 93 
in Umm al-kitāb, 93, 94 
Abul-Ma'ālī, author, 206 
Abu'l-Maymüm 'Abd al-Majīd, see 
al-Hāfiz, Fātimid caliph 
Abu'I-Musafir, Sajid, 153 
Abu'l-Qàsim Ahmad al-Musta'li, see 
al-Musta'lī, Fātimid caliph 
Abuw'l-Oāsim “Ali b. Ja‘far, Sajid vizier, 154 
Abw’1-Qasim ‘Imad al-Din, Fatimid, 254 
Abu'l-Qasim Muhammad b. al-Mustansir, 
father of the Fatimid caliph 
al-Hāfiz, 246 
Abu'l-Qàsim Muhammad Kühpaya', see 
Amri Shirazi 
Abu'l-Qasim Muhammad al-Qà'im 
bi-Amr Allah, see al-Qa’im, Fatimid 
caliph 
Abu'l-Oāsim Sa'īd, Qarmati ruler of 
Bahrayn, 121, 148, 151, 161 
Abuw'l-Oāsim Shāhanshāh, see al-Afdal b. 
Badr al-Jamālī 
Abu'l-Shalaghlagh (or Shala'la*), see 
Muhammad b. Ahmad, Sa‘id 
al-Khayr 
Abu'l-Su' üd b. *Imràn, Zuray‘id, 257 
Abu'l-Su' üd b. Zuray*, Zuray'id, 256 
Abu'l-Thurayyà b. Mukhtar, Isma‘ili 
jurist, 245 
Abu'l-Walid Muslim, 210 
al-Abwā', near Medina, 74 
Abyan, in Yaman, 257 
Abyssinia, Abyssinians (Habash), 198, 
218, 257 
Académie Royale des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, Paris, 22 
acculturation, 404, 448—450, 494 
Acre (^ Akkà), 14, 15, 18, 194, 197, 216, 
244, 313, 390 
Adam (Adam) 
in Mukhammisa doctrine, 94 
in Umm al-kitāb, 94, 98 
in early Isma‘ili doctrine, 131, 134 
in writings of the Iranian school of 
philosophical Isma‘ilism, 226—228 
in writings of Nasir-i Khusraw, 208 
in Tayyibi cosmology and eschatology, 
270—275 
in Nizārī doctrine, 365, 381 
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Ādam al-awwal al-kullī, 271—272 
Ādam b. Sulaymān, wālī, 277 
Adam al-juz’i, 272, 273 
Ādam al-rūhānī, 270—271 
‘Adan, in southern Yaman, 199, 201, 238, 
255—258, 259, 260 
* Adan Là'a, in Yaman, 109 
adhan (Muslim call to prayer), 127, 196, 
198, 252 
Adharbayjan, region, in northwestern 
Persia, 149, 311, 312, 318, 346, 379, 
383, 386, 412, 413, 416, 419, 428, 430 
early (dissident) Isma‘ili da‘wa in, 112, 
121, 152, 153, 154, 167 
Nizaris in, 342, 356, 377, 411, 418 
Adhruh, 45 
* Adi b. Hàtim, 45 
al-‘Adid, Fatimid caliph, 249-253 passim, 
255,257 
al-^ Adil I, Ayyübid ruler of Damascus and 
Egypt, 254, 389 
al-‘ Adil b. Salar, Fatimid vizier, 250 
‘Adil-Shahs, of Bijapur, 455 
administration, see Fatimid caliphate: 
organization; Tayyibis: da‘wa 
organization: Da dis: da‘wa 
organization; Nizaris: organization; 
see also da‘wa 
* Adud al-Dawla, Büyid, 175, 176 
adwar, see dawr 
Afamiya (Apamea), in northern 
Syria, 179, 333, 335 
al-Afdal b. Badr al-Jamali, Fatimid 
vizier, 211, 241—242, 243—244, 246, 
324, 342—343 
Afghanistan, Afghans, 29, 30, 207, 392, 
411, 436, 461 
Nizaris of, 316, 356, 406, 410, 412, 453, 
456, 488, 494—495, 501; imams 
reasserted control, 432; in works of 
Khayrkhwāh, 433—434; 
Oāsim-Shāhīs, 438, 456; 
Muhammad-Shāhīs, 451 
invaded Persia, 457, 460, 464 
British invasion of, 468—470 
Āghā Khān I in, 469—470, 473 
Af?ida, fortress, in Yaman, 268 
Aflah b. Hārūn al-Malūsī, first Fātimid 
chief gādī, 168 
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aflāk (spheres), 229, 271 
Africa, 1, 21, 291 
Nizari communities of, 481, 496, 504 
Aga Khan IV's projects in, 500, 502—503 
see further East Africa 
Afsharid dynasty, of Persia, 459 
Aftahiyya, see Fathiyya 
Aga Khan III, Sultan Muhammad 
(Mohamed) Shah, Nizari imam, 31, 
407, 455, 477, 480—496 passim, 497, 
499, 503 
Aga Khan IV, Shah Karim al-Husayni, 
Nizari imam, 33, 483, 496—504 
Aga Khan Award for Architecture, 503 
Aga Khan Case, of 1866, 28, 475—476, 486 
Aga Khan Development Network 
(AKDN), 502—503 
Aga Khan Foundation, 503 
Aga Khan Museum, Toronto, 504 
Aga Khan Programme for Islamic 
Architecture, 504 
Aga Khan Trust for Culture (AKTC), 503 
Aga Khan University, in Karachi, 503 
Aga Khan(s), 4, 28, 405, 407, 413, 414, 
442, 480-504 passim 
see also Agha Khan(s) 
Agha Buzurg al-Tihrani, Twelver 
scholar, 168 
Agha Khan I, Hasan ‘Ali Shah, Nizari 
imam, 462, 465—476 passim, 477, 
480, 481, 490—491 
Agha Khan II, Aqa ‘Ali Shah, Nizari 
imam, 407, 476, 477—480 
Agha Khan Mahallati, see Agha Khan I 
Agha Khan(s), 405, 406, 463-480 passim, 
see also Aga Khan(s) 
Agha Muhammad Khan Qajar, founder of 
the Qajar dynasty of Persia, 459, 460, 
461, 462 
Aghlabids, of Ifriqiya, 125, 126, 127, 143 
Agra, in northern India, 280, 283 
‘ahd (oath), 129, 229, 312 
‘ahd al-awliya’, 293 
ahl al-ayyam, 42 
ahl al-bayt, 1, 35, 38, 40, 46, 56, 57-58, 72, 
76,80, 82, 119, 127, 128, 135, 137, 
169, 170, 214, 215, 413, 501 
'spiritual adoption' into, 92—95 
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and nass imamate, 73, 81 
hadiths of, in Isma‘ili law, 170 
Sufi devotion to, 426 
ahl al-da‘wa, 219, 222 
ahl al-dhimma, see dhimmis 
Ahl al-'Irāg, 46 
ahl al-kitab (people of the book), 34 
Ahl al-Shām, 46 
Ahl al-Sunna wa'l-Jamā'a, 48 
see also Jamā'a; Sunnīs 
ahl-i hagīgat, 433, 441 
ahl-i hagg, 433, 441 
ahl-i tadàdd, 365, 382, 441 
ahl-i ta lim, 379 
ahl-i tarattub, 366, 382, 442 
ahl-i vahdat, 366, 382, 441, 442 
Ahmad, founder of the Hujümiyya 
subgroup of Dā'ūdī Bohras, 283—284 
Ahmad, son of Khalaf, Isma'īlī dāī, 111 
Ahmad I, sultan of Gujarat, 277, 278 
Ahmad I Wali, Bahmanid, 428—429 
Ahmad II b. Isma‘il, Samanid, 113 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allāh b. Maymūn 
al-Qaddāh, 102 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il, concealed Isma‘ili 
imam, 100, 102, 106, 235 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali, governor of Rayy, 112, 152 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali, Ikhshidid, 158 
Ahmad b. ‘Attash, see Ahmad Ibn ‘Attash 
Ahmad b. al-Hasan, Kalbid governor of 
Sicily, 145 
Ahmad b. ‘Imran b. al-Fadl, al-Qadi, 
Hamdani leader, 258 
Ahmad b. ‘Isa b. Zayd, Zaydi imam, 73 
Ahmad b. al-Kayyāl, 112—113 
Ahmad b. Khidr, Qarakhanid ruler, 203 
Ahmad b. Marzuban b. Ishaq, dā Tin 
India, 200 
Ahmad b. al-Mubarak Ibn al-Walid, 
Tayyibi da‘? mutlaq, 267 
Ahmad Ibn ‘Attash, son of ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. ‘Attash, Nizari da‘i of 
Isfahan, 330, 336-337 
Ahmad Ja‘far Shirazi, 279 
Ahmad Mukhtar Pasha, Ottoman general 
in Yaman, 296—297 
Ahmad Shāh, Nizārī imam, see Islām Shāh 
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Ahmadābād, in Gujarāt, 277, 278, 280, 
281,282, 283, 284, 291, 298, 445—448 
passim 

Ahmadnagar, in the Deccan, 452—455 
passim 

al-Ahsa’, capital of the Qarmati state of 
Bahrayn, 110, 149, 162, 185, 210 

Ahwaz, in Khūzistān, 100, 102, 149, 203 

Aiglemont, near Paris, headquarters of 
Aga Khan IV, 504 

al-a’imma al-mastirin, see hidden imams 

‘Misha bint Abū Bakr, wife of the 
Prophet, 44 

Ajamiyyūn, 124, 149, 150 

Akbar, Mughal emperor, 277, 280, 281, 
422, 436 

Akbar Shāh, Āgā, son of Āghā Khān 
I, 476, 482 

akhass-i khāss, 366 

Akhbārī school, of Twelver law, 171 

Akhlāg-i muhtashami, of Nasir al-Din 
al-Tūsī, 378—379 

Akhlāg-i Nāsirī, of Nasīr al-Dīn 
al-Tūsī, 378—379, 380 

al-Akhram, al-Hasan b. Haydara, Druze 
leader, 186—187, 188 

Akht Muhsin, see Muhammad b. ‘Alī b. 
al-Husayn 

akwar, see kawr 

Al Khayrat, of southern Arabia, 296 

al Muhammad, see all al-bayt 

Al Sa‘ad, 296, 297, 298 

‘Ala’ al-Dawla Simnani, Sufi and Sunni 
theologian, 427 

‘Ala al-Din Ahmad II, Bahmanid, 429 

‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Jahānsūz, 

Ghūrid, 356 

“Ala al-Din Kayqubad I, Saljüq ruler of 
Rüm, 390 

* Ala? al-Din Mahmüd, governor of 
Turaythith, 357 

* Ala'al-DinMuhammad,Khwarazmsháh, 
374, 375, 376, 377, 383 

* Ala'al-Din Muhammad III, Nizari imam 
and lord of Alamūt, 18, 302, 375, 
377-392 passim, 417 

‘Ala al-Din Mu’min Shah, see Mu’min 
Shah 
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‘Ala al-Din Tekish, Khwarazmshah, 373, 
374 
Alamüt, fortress and seat of Nizari state, 
in northern Persia, 3-4, 18, 19, 112, 
314—316, 317—318, 324, 336, 367, 
379, 386—387 
etymology, 318 
archaeology of, 504 
described by Marco Polo, 17 
Isma‘ili library at, 302, 303, 305, 306, 
342, 355, 376, 396 
seat of Justānids, 152—153 
as seat of Nizārī state, 3, 21, 245, 301, 
352, 374; taken by Hasan-i Sabbāh, 
314—316; Saljüq attempts to take, 
337—338; attacked by Shāh Ghāzī, 
344—345; Abū Hāshim (Zaydī) at, 
346; qiyama proclaimed at, 358—359, 
362; destruction by Mongols, 303, 
304, 393—394, 396, 402, 410; Nizārī 
attempts to reoccupy, 410—411, 
416—417, 451 
as Safawid prison, 417 
see also Nizārīs: Alamūt period 
* Alawis, * Alawiyya, subgroup of Da'üdi 
Bohras, 239, 241, 282 
* Alawis, see Nusayris 
"Albā'iyya, see "Ulā'iyya 
Alburz mountains, in Persia, 318, 
320—321, 339, 353 
Aleppo (Halab), in northern Syria, 27, 
313, 367, 372, 389, 428 
under Hamdanids, 161, 176, 178 
under Fatimids, 175, 183, 192, 216, 250 
under Saljüqs, 352 
during Nizārī-Musta'lī schism, 325 
Nizārī centre, 309, 332—334, 347 
attacked by Nizārīs, 370 
besieged by Saladin, 369 
Alexander, era of, 150 
Alexandria (Iskandariyya), in Egypt, 182, 
194, 242, 250, 313 
Alftakin, Turkish commander, 163, 173, 
175 
Algeria, 126, 127 
“Ali, Tahirid ruler of Yaman, 268 
* Ali al-A*azz, Zuray'id, see ' Ali b. Saba 
* Ali al-A*la, Hurüfi propagandist, 421 
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‘Alī (“Abd Allāh) b. ‘Abd Allāh, 
Sulayhid, 263—264 
* Ali al-Asadi, 185 
“Ali b. “Abd Allah b. al-‘ Abbas, 
“Abbasid, 61 
“Ali b. “Abd Allah b. ‘Ali b. al-Walid, 
Tayyibi dà*i mutlaq, 268, 278 
“Ali b. Abi Talib, first Shi‘i imam and 
fourth caliph, 1, 37-38, 39, 41, 42, 
43, 44-49 passim, 52, 57, 62, 63-64, 
71, 81, 89, 94, 137, 165, 207, 273 
investiture by the Prophet, 39, 83, 
177-178, 247 
significance for Shi‘is, 37-38 
his divinity for ‘Ula@iyya and Nusayris, 
94—95 
in Zaydī doctrine, 74 
in account of Akhū Mubsin, 102 
and ‘Abd Allah b. Saba’, 63-64, 66 
in early Isma‘ili enumerations of 
imams, 97, 165 
in early Qarmati series of ülu'l- 'azm 
prophets, 97—98 
as Muhammad’s hujja, 118 
as Muhammad's wasi, 129, 132, 232 
hadīths of, in Ismā'īlī law, 170 
commemorated by Da'üdis, 294 
as Nizārī imām-gā'im, 365 
primacy in Sufi doctrine 426—428 
passim, 431 
in religious poems of Nizārīs of 
Badakhshan, 494 
* Ali b. Abu'l-Ghārāt, Zuray'id, 256 
“Ali b. Ahmad, Sulayhid, 263 
‘Ali b. al-Asad, Abu’]-Ma‘ali, amir of 
Badakhshan, 206—207 
* Ali b. al-Fadl, early Ismā'īlī dāīin 
Yaman, 109—110, 122, 125 
"Alī b. al-Hākim, Fatimid, 186 
* Ali b. Hamdün al-Andalusi, 157 
‘Alī b. Hanzala b. Abi Salim al-Mahfüzi 
al-Wadi‘i, Tayyibi da‘i mutlaq, 267 
“Ali b. Harb, Nasrid amir of Sistan, 384 
"Alī b. Hārūn al-Zanjānī, 235 
‘Alī b. Hasan b. ‘Alī b. Muhammad b. 
al-anafiyya, * Alid, 61 
‘Alib. Hatim, seeal- Hamidi, ‘ Alib.Hatim 


* Ali b. Hàtim b. Ahmad b. ‘Imran, 
Hamdānid, 259—260, 265 

* Ali b. Hibat Allāh, Sulaymānī dā, 297 

‘Alī b. al-Husayn, Zayn al-‘ Abidin, 
imam, 50, 58—59, 60, 67, 90 

transmitted nass, 81 
in early Ismā'īlī enumeration ofimams, 

90, 97 

* Ali b. al-Husayn b. Ahmad, see al-Mahdī, 
“Abd Allah, first Fatimid caliph 

“Ali b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Hanzala, 
Tayyibī dā mutlag, 268 

‘Alī b. al-Husayn b. * Ali Ibn al-Walid, 
Tayyibi da‘? mutlaq, 267-268 

“Ali b. al-Husayn b. Idris Ibn al-Walid, 
Tayyibī dā mutlag, 269, 279 

“Ali b. al-Husayn b. al-Walid, Tayyibi 
ma'dhün, 265, 267 

* Ali b. al-Husayn al-Maghribi, Fatimid 
vizier, 181 

* Ali b. al-Husayn al-Qurashi, Isma' ili 
author, 218 

‘Ali b. Ibrahim, founder of the * Alawi 
subgroup of Dā'ūdī Bohras, 282 

* Ali b. Ibrahim b. al-Husayn b. al-Walid, 
Tayyibī dā mutlag, 268 

‘Alt b. ‘Isa, ‘Abbasid vizier, 148 

* Ali b. Ishaq b. Ya‘ qub, da‘7in 
Gujarat, 277 

“Ali b. Isma‘il b. Ja‘ far al-Sadigq, ‘Alid, 
95 

“Ali b. Isma‘il al-Maythami, Imami 
scholar, 84 

“Alt b. Ja‘ far b. Falah, 179 

* Ali b. Mas‘ tid, Khwaja, Nizari da‘7, 368 

* Ali b. Mufarrij b. Daghfal, Jarrahid, 182 

"Alī b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, 
* Alid, 61 

* Ali b. Muhammad Ibn al-Walid, Tayyibi 
dā'ī mutlag, 210, 260, 266—267 

“Ali b. Muhammad al-Sulayhi, Isma‘ili 
da‘i and founder of the Sulayhid 
dynasty of Yaman, 198—199, 258, 
263, 267 

* Ali b. Muhammad al-Zanji, leader of the 
Zanj revolt, 108 

“Ali b. Muhsin, Sulaymani da‘7, 297 
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«Alī b. al-Nu'mān b. Muhammad, 
Abu’l-Husayn, Fatimid chief 
qadi, 171, 177, 214 
“Ali b. Saba’ b. Abu’l-Su‘td, Zuray‘id, 257 
‘Alī b. Sa‘id al-Istakhri, Mu‘ tazili 
theologian, 185 
“Ali b. Sulayman, Sulaymani dā'ī, 296 
* Ali b. ‘Umar al-Balawi, 143 
‘Alī b. Wafa’, Nizari commander, 352 
* Ali b. Wahsüdan, Justanid, 153 
"Alī al-Nagī (al-Hādī), Twelver imam, 89 
* Ali al-Rida, Twelver imam, 89 
“Ali Shah, thirty-second Nizari imam, see 
Mustansir bi'llah II 
* Ali Shàh, forty-seventh Nizari imam, see 
Agha Khan II 
* Ali Shāh, Mihrabānid, see Shams al-Din 
* Ali 
‘Ali Shams al-Din, Dā'ūdī dā ī, 283 
* Alid loyalism, 425, 426, 427, 428, 429, 
431 
* Alids, 1, 7, 36, 49, 52, 57—58, 59, 60, 78, 
89, 107, 158, 170, 185, 214, 430, 435 
exalted by Shi‘is, 66, 413 
suppressed by ‘Abbasid al-Mansur, 79 
effect of nass, 82—83 
sanctuary in Tabaristān, 112, 314, 317 
see also Hanafids; Hasanids; Husaynids; 
Fatimids 
Aligarh, University of, 482 
Alisa‘ b. Midrar, Midrarid ruler of 
Tāfilālt, 125 
* Allaqa, leader of anti-Fatimid revolt, 179 
allegorical interpretation, see ta^wil 
All-India Muslim Conference, of 
1928, 483 
All-India Muslim Educational 
Conferences, of 1903, 1904, 482 
All-India Muslim League, 482 
Almohads (Muwahhidūn), of North 
Africa and Spain, 180, 182 
Aloadin (‘Ala’al-Din Muhammad III 
g.v.), 16 
Alp Arslān, Saljūg ruler of Aleppo, 334 
Alp Arslān, Saljūg sultan, 197, 198 
alphabet, see hurūf 
Alptakīn, see Alftakīn 
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Aly Khan, Prince, son of Aga Khan III and 
father of Aga Khan IV, 482, 483, 496 
Aly Muhammad, Prince, son of Aga Khan 
IV,504 
‘amal, 226, 271, 360 
Amalric I, king of the Latin state of 
Jerusalem, 251, 252, 253, 369, 372 
Ambrosiana Library, Milan, 28 
America(s), immigration to: Druze, 189; 
Da tdi, 291; Nizari, 497, 500 
see also United States of America 
American University of Beirut, 32 
Amid, in Diyar Bakr, 345, 347 
al-‘Amid b. Mansur (Mas‘tid), governor 
of Turaythith, 357 
‘amil, Da adi functionary, 292-293, 298 
Aminji b. Jalal, Tayyibi jurist, 280 
al-Amir, Fatimid caliph, 3, 10, 105, 238, 
239, 244—248 passim, 256, 258, 
261—262, 263, 277, 325, 326, 343, 346 
see also al-Hidāya al-Āmiriyya 
‘Amir, Tahirid ruler of Yaman, 268 
‘Amir b. Rabi‘a, Banu, of eastern 
Arabia, 210 
amir al-juyiish (commander of the 
armies), 195, 211, 212 
Amir Kabir, Mirza Tagī Khan, Qajar chief 
minister, 473 
Amir Khalil Allah Anjudani, see Khalil 
Allah I, Nizari imam 
Amir Khan Müsilü, Safawid governor of 
Hamadān, 436 
Amīr Kiyā'ī Sayyids, of 
Daylamān, 415—416, 417 
Amir Muhammad b. Haydar al-Bāqir, last 
Muhammad-Shahi Nizari 
imam, 455, 456, 489 
Amir Muhammad b. Mu‘in al-Din II 
al-Musharraf, Muhammad-Shahi 
Nizari imam, 455 
Amir Sulayman, grandson of Amir 
Isma‘il, Nizari leader in Syria, 534 
Amīra Parrāb, Ismā'īlī dā Tin 
Rayy, 311-312 
Amirdad Habashi, Saljtig amir, 321 
Amiriyya, 238, 248, 261 
see also Tayyibis 
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‘amma (‘awamm), 129, 365 

‘Ammar b. Yasir, 39, 43 

‘Ammar b. Yazid, see Khidash 

‘ammat al-Muslimin, 219 

“Amr, mosque, Cairo, 214 

amr (divine command), 40, 134, 229, 230, 
364 

al-amr bi’l-ma ‘rif wa’l-nahy ‘an 
al-munkar, 343 

Amri Shirazi, poet, 422 

* Amrün, Bani, of Syria, 349-350 

Amit Darya, see Oxus river 

Anatolia, see Ram 

al-Anbar, in ‘Iraq, 149 

al-Andalus, 158, 370 

Anf, Banu'l-, of Yaman, 267, 280 

Anglo-Persian Treaty, of 1814, 472 

Anhalwara, see Patan 

Anjidān, see Anjudān 

Anjirūd, village near Alamūt, 314, 324 

Anjudan, village near Mahallat, in central 
Persia, 4, 404—405, 456, 459, 495 

centre of Nizari revival, 406, 413, 418, 

422—425, 432—442, 447, 448, 449, 473 

ansār (Helpers), 36, 38, 42, 127 

al- Antākī, Yahyā b. Sa īd, historian, 180 

anthropomorphism, see tashbīh 

Antioch (Antākiya), 175, 331, 333, 350, 
389, 399 

Anūshtigin al-Duzbarī, Fātimid 
general, 192, 195 

Apulia, 145 

Ag Ooyunlu, dynasty of Persia and eastern 
Anatolia, 425, 430, 431 

Aqa ‘Ali Shah, Agha Khan II, see Agha 
Khan II 

Āgā Khan, see Agha Khan, Aga Khan 

Aga Khan Nari, Qajar chief minister, 473 

'agil, *uqqal (sages), 190 

* Agil b. Abi Talib, Talibid, 102 

‘aql (intellect), 171, 229-230, 231, 341 

al-‘aql al-awwal, 233, 270 

al-‘aql al-fa‘ al, 234 

al-*agl al-kullī, 189, 190 

al-*agl al-thānī, 234 

al-Agmar, mosgue, Cairo, 244, 290 

“Aqr al-Sudan, village near Basra, 
southern ‘Iraq, 367 
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aqwiya’, 382, 441 
Arabia, 36, 41, 43, 47, 61, 110, 198, 199, 
210, 287, 296, 297, 468, 469 
see also Hijaz 
Arabic (language), 1, 21, 70, 233, 240, 
292-299 passim, 302, 309, 406, 408, 
449, 477, 480 
Arabs, 43, 51, 150, 184, 196, 197, 201, 225, 
461 
soldiers, 42, 126 
tribal society, 42, 114 
versus mawālī, 51—53, 54 
beliefin hereditary attributes, 40—41, 47 
as ghulāt, 66, 70 
pro-Shīī in Kūfa, 47—48 
hegemony under Umayyads, 55—56, 78 
under al-Mukhtar, 53 
northern (Nizari Arabs), 45 
southern, see Yamanis 
in Sicily, 143 
as faction in Fātimid army, 193 
jazira of, 217 
Arāk, in central Persia, 423, 456 
Aramaeans, 54, 55, 108 
arbàb al-aglam, 212, 213 
arbàb al-suyüf, 213 
archaeological evidence, 304, 309 
Ardabil, in Adharbayjan, 153, 430 
‘Arib b. Sa‘d al-Qurtubi, historian, 6, 103 
‘arif (gnostic), 412, 420 
Aristotle (Aristūtālīs or Aristū), 223, 224, 
235,237 
arkān (elements), 234, 271 
Armenia, Armenians, 149, 194, 246, 249, 
250, 399, 412 
Arnold of Lūbeck, German abbot and 
historian, 13, 20, 24 
Arnould, Sir Joseph, 476 
Arrajān, castles and town, in 
Khūzistān, 321, 336, 337, 353 
Arrān, 377, 412 
Arsenius, metropolitan of Cairo, 177 
*arsh (throne), 135, 230 
Arslān Tāsh, Saljūg amīr, 319 
Arsūf, in Palestine, 243 
Artāliswālās, subgroup of 
Mahdībāghwālās, 288—289 
Artugids, of Diyār Bakr, 243, 347 
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* Arüs, fortress, in Yaman, 267 
Arwā, Sulayhid queen of Yaman, 200, 243, 
246, 255—265 passim, 275, 277 
Asad, Banü, 85, 185 
As'ad, cousin of al-Mufaddal b. 
Abil-Barakāt, 256 
Asad b. Abī Ya'fur, Ya'furid, 122 
As‘ad b. Shihab, governor of San‘a’, 199, 
258 
Asad al-Din, Rasūlid, 267 
al-A‘sam, see al-Hasan al-A‘sam 
Asani, Ali, 444 
asas, 97, 105, 132, 217, 231, 234 
Asbagh, Banu'l-, of Syria, 122 
al-Asfar, chief of Banu'l-Muntafiq, 185 
Asfar b. Shirawayh, Daylami leader, 112, 
152; 153 
al-Ash‘ari, Abu'l-Hasan ‘Alt b. Isma‘il, 
Sunni theologian and 
heresiographer, 59 
al-Ash‘ath, father of Hamdan 
Qarmat, 107 
Ashīr, in the central Maghrib, 156-157, 
162 
Ashkawar, in Daylamān, 314, 415—416 
ashrāf al-gabā'il, 42, 45, 48, 52—53 
‘Ashira’, of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, 177, 294, 
492 
Asia, 1, 138, 201, 290, 388 
traders to East Africa, 291, 485—486 
Nizari communities of, 496, 497, 504 
Aga Khan IV’s projects in, 500, 502—503 
Asia Minor, see Ram 
Asiatic Museum, St Petersburg, 27, 29, 30 
Asil, nephew of Shirgir, 345 
Asil al-Din Zuzani, Khwaja, 395 
‘Askar Mukram, in Khuzistan, 100, 102 
al-aslan (the two principles), 229, 
230-231 
asnaf, see guilds 
“Asqalan (Ascalon), 173, 179, 192, 197, 
216, 243, 244, 250 
Assassin legends, 12-19 passim, 22, 
328—329, 368 
assassination, 12, 70, 146, 328—329, 332, 
352 
Assassins, 11—22, 26 
variants of the term, 11—18 passim, 21 
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origins of the name, 13, 19—20, 21—24 
passim 
see also assassination; Nizārīs: distorted 
image 
Assemani, Joseph Simonius, 21, 22 
Assemani, Simone, 22 
Aswan, in Egypt, 496 
‘ata’ (stipend), 43 
“Ata Allāh, tarīga name of Shah Nizar I 
(g.v.), 457 
‘Ata’ Allahi tribesmen, of Kirman, 457, 
461, 462, 464, 468—469 
Atba‘-i Malak Badr, see Mahdibaghwalas 
Atba‘-i Malak Vakil, see Artaliswalas 
* Aththiyà, subgroup of Imām-Shāhīs, 447 
* Atiyyat Allah b. Mu īn al-Din 
(Khudaybakhsh), Muhammad-Shahi 
Nizari imam, 455 
Atlanta, 497 
Atlantic, 156, 176 
Atsiz b. Uvak, Turkoman chieftain, 197, 
313 
“Attar, Farid al-Din, Sufi poet, 420 
* Attàra, fortress, in Haraz, 297, 298 
Australia, 189 
avatara, descent of Vishnu, 450 
Avicenna, see Ibn Sina 
‘awamm, see “Amma 
al-Awfī, 235 
Awrangābād, in India, 490 
Awrangzīb, Mughal emperor, 283—285, 
447, 448, 456 
Awrās, in North Africa, 146, 156 
al-awwal (the first), 229, 270 
* Aydhàb, port on Red Sea, 201 
* Ayn Jalüt, in Palestine, 399 
“Ayn al-Warda, battle of, 51 
Ayyub, father of Saladin, 251 
Ayyūbids, 5, 249, 251, 310, 369 
origins, 252-253 
hostility to al-Azhar mosque, 159 
in Yaman, 200, 255, 257, 260, 266, 267 
and Hāfizīs of Egypt, 253 
and Nizārīs in Syria, 254, 376, 389—390 
in south Arabia, 257, 260 
and the Mongols, 398—399 
A‘zam Khan, Afghan amir, 460 
* Azàz, in northern Syria, 370 
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al-Azhar, mosgue and university, 
Cairo, 159, 177, 214, 215, 220, 252 

Azhar Park, Cairo, 504 

al-Azharī, Abū Mansūr, Arab 
lexicographer, 148 

al-‘ Azimi, Muhammad b. “Ali, 
historian, 309 

al-‘ Aziz, Ayyubid ruler of Aleppo, 390 

al-‘ Aziz, Fatimid caliph, 171, 172-178 
passim, 180, 185, 191, 212 

* Aziz Allah Qummi, Nizari poet, 438 

“Aziz Shah b. ‘Atiyyat Allah, 
Muhammad-Shahi Nizari imam, 455 

al-‘ Azizi, da‘i, 262 

Azraqis, subgroup of Kharijis, 146 


Bab, in Syria, 370 

bab, rank in da‘wa hierarchy, 94, 208, 
216—217, 218, 219, 220, 234, 262, 
275 

bāb al-abwāb, 216—217 

see also dā ī al-du ‘at 

Bab al-Futih, Fatimid gate, Cairo, 159 

Bab Zuwayla, Fatimid gate, Cairo, 159 

Babylonian, 237 

bad@ (change in God’s will or 
command), 64 

Badakhshan, 4, 29, 33, 206—207, 243, 
451—452 

Nizārīs of, 207, 304, 407—408, 432, 433, 

440, 494—495, 502; preserved Nizārī 
literature, 29, 31, 33, 420, 433, 
494—495; deputations to Āghā Khān 
I, 465, 470; Oāsim-Shāhīs, 438; 
Muhammad-Shāhīs, 414, 451—452, 
456 

Badakhshānī, Sayyid Suhrāb Valī, Nizārī 
author, 408 

Badakhshānī, Sayyid Sulaymān, Nizārī 
mu allim in Persia, 493 

Ba‘di az ta’wilat-i gulshan-i raz, 
anonymous Nizari work, 419 

Badis b. Mansur, Zirid, 179-180 

Badr, in Najran, 296, 298 

Badr al-Din Ahmad, Nizari 
envoy, 386-387 

Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Hatim, 
Yamani historian, 260 


Badr al-Jamali (Badr al-Mustansir1), 
Fatimid vizier, 194-195, 197, 204, 
211,212, 241—242, 248, 311,313 

Badri Mahal, Bombay, 292, 293 

Bādūspānids, of Daylam, 344, 345, 367, 
387 

Baffioni, Carmela, 32 

Baghdad, 8, 10, 78, 79, 89, 109, 148, 161, 
167, 313, 320, 321, 336, 338, 347, 
379, 473 

anti-Fatimid manifesto, of 402/1011, 
101, 102, 103, 185, of 444/1052, 209 

in campaign of Abi Tahir al-Jannabi, 
149 

taken by Büyids, 150 

dāīal-Kirmānī in, 184 

Saljūg Tughril Iin, 196—197 

in campaign of pro-Fātimid al-Basāsīrī, 
195—196 

massacres of Ismā'īlīs, 330 

taken by Mongols, 305, 398 

Tīmūr in, 418 

al-Baghdādī, Abū Mansir ‘Abd al-Qahir 
b. Tahir, Sunni jurist and 
heresiographer, 9, 59 

Baha’ al-Dawla, Bahman Mirza, Qajar 
governor of Yazd, 468 

Baha’ al-Dawla Iranshah b. Tūrānshāh, 
Saljūg ruler of Kirmān, 321 

Bahmanids, of the Deccan, 427—428, 429, 
453 

Bahr al-*Ulüm, see Sayyid al- Tà'ifa 

Bahrain, see Bahrayn 

Bahràm, Fātimid vizier, 212, 249 

Bahràm, Nizàri leader in Syria, 347—348, 
252 

Bahrayn, eastern Arabia, 2, 199, 206, 327, 
427, 435 

Isma‘ili da‘wa in, 102, 110, 121 
Baqliyya in, 124, 149 
Qarmatis of, see under Qarmatis 

Bakhtiyari tribesmen, of Persia, 459 

Bakjür, governor of Hims, 175 

Baku, in Caucasus, 412 

balagh (initiation), 9, 10, 129 

Balaghai, Mongol officer, 394, 396 

Balak, nephew of Ilghazi, 347 

al-Balasani, Saljūg vizier, 321 
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Baldwin 1, king of the Latin state of 
Jerusalem, 244 

Bālis, fortress, in Syria, 334, 335 

Balkh, 205, 206, 320, 335, 383, 392 

Baltakīn, Turkish general, 175 

Bāltīt, see Karīmābād 

Balūchistān, Balūchīs, 218, 460, 463, 465, 
469, 470—472 passim 

Bam, in Kirmān, 460, 462, 464—465, 
469 

Bampūr (Banfahl), fortress, in 
Balūchistān, 471—472 

Bandar ‘Abbas, port on Persian Gulf, 468, 
469 

Bangalore, in India, 473 

Bangladesh, 501 

Baniyas, fortress, in Syria, 348, 349 

Banu, followed by the name of the 
eponymous ancestor of a tribe, see 
under the name of that ancestor 

al-Bagī' cemetery, in Medina, 86, 91 

Baqi‘a mountains, in Syria, 255, 261 

al-Baqir, imam, see Muhammad al-Bagqir 

Bagir ‘Ali, last pir of the Aththiyas, 447 

Baqir Shah, Nizari imam, see Abu'l-Hasan 
“Ali, beglerbegi 

Bāgiriyya, subgroup of Imāmiyya, 71 

Baqliyya, subgroup of Qarmatis, 124, 149 

Bar Disan, see Ibn Daysan 

Barakzay dynasty, of Afghanistan, 470 

Barag b. Jandal, 348 

Barbarossa Frederick I, Holy Roman 
emperor, 12 

Barbelo-Gnostic system, 135 

Barbhai, Nizārī Khoja dissidents, 474—476 

Bardesanes, see Ibn Daysān 

Bardesanians, see Daysāniyya 

Barghash, Fātimid vizier, 246 

Barjawan, Abu’l-Futth, Fatimid 
wāsita, 179—180, 181 

Barkiyārug, Saljūg sultan, 320, 321,329, 
330, 331, 334, 335, 347 

Baroda (Vadodara), in Gujarāt, 241, 282, 
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Barga (Cyrenaica), 142, 143, 179, 182, 
201, 202 

Barzishabadi Mashhadi, ‘Abd Allah, Sufi 
master, 427 
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al-Basasiri, Arslan, Turkish 
general, 195—197, 204 
Bashshār al-Sha ‘iri, 94 
Basil II, Byzantine emperor, 176, 179, 181 
Basra, in Morocco, 156 
Basra, in southern ‘Iraq, 42, 43, 44, 49, 51, 
91, 100, 102, 110 
founded, 43 
in revolt of al-Mukhtar, 53 
site of Zanj revolt, 108, 114 
attacked by Abu Tahir al-Jannabi, 148 
dāīal-Kirmānī in, 184 
seized by al-Basāsīrī, 196 
base of the Ikhwan al-Safa’, 235, 236 
origin of Rashid al-Din Sinan, 367 
Bassam b. "Abd Allāh al-Sayrafī, 92 
Bastām, in Persia, 394 
bātin, 10 
in Shi‘i thought, 83 
in doctrine of Abu’l-Khattab, 86 
in doctrine of pre-Fatimid Isma‘ilis, 
129-131, 167 
in Fatimid doctrine, 208, 215, 221, 226 
in Tayyibi doctrine, 269 
in Nizàri doctrines of qiyama and satr, 
360, 362, 364—365, 366, 380—381, 
382, 441 
in writings of Nizari Quhistani, 412 
in writings of Haydar Amuli, 420 
for Sufis, 419 
for Hurūfiyya, 421 
in Pandiyāt of Mustansir bi'llāh II, 
432—433 
in Aga Khan III’s teachings, 492 
Batinis, Batiniyya (the Esotericists), 8, 10, 
24, 85, 116, 130 
Batriyya, branch of Zaydis, 74 
Bausani, Alessandro, 32 
Bawandids, of Daylam, 337, 344, 346, 357, 
367, 374 
bay‘a (oath of allegiance), 36, 49, 178, 
242, 293, 496 
Bayan b. Sam ‘an al-Tamimi, eponym of 
Bayaniyya, 60, 61, 72 
Bayaniyya, extremist Shi‘i group, 61, 63, 
72 
Baybars I, Mamlūk sultan, 309, 398—402 
passim 
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Bayhag (Sabzawār), in Khurāsān, 345 
Bāysunghur b. Shāhrukh, Tīmūrid, 
308 
Bayt al-Hikma (House of Wisdom), 
Baghdad, 223 
bayt al-māl, 42 
Bazda, village near Nasaf, in 
Transoxania, 113 
Bazgash, Saljūg amīr, 329 
bedouins, 14, 122—123, 201, 348 
early supporters of Ismā'īlism, 114—116 
beglerbegi, 460, 469 
Beirut, 313 
Bektashiyya, Sufi order, 421 
Benjamin of Tudela, Spanish rabbi and 
traveller, 12, 20-21 
Berbers, 54, 115, 125, 126, 141, 183 
in Sicily, 143 
in Khariji revolt of Abū Yazīd, 146—147 
as faction in Fātimid army, 175, 
178-179, 193 
jazira of, 218 
see also individual tribes 
Berchem, Max van, orientalist, 28 
Bertel's, Andrey E., 51 
Bhakti tradition, of South Asia, 449 
Bhàrmal, minister to Rajpüt king of 
Gujarāt, 276, 284 
al-Bharūchī, Hasan b. Nūh, Tayyibī Bohra 
author, 91, 279 
Bhopal, in India, 289 
Bhuj, in India, 447 
Bianquis, Thierry, 32 
Bibi Sarkara, wife of Shah Khalil Allah 
III, 462, 463, 464 
Bibi Tal‘at Muradi, leader of Murad 
Mirza'is, 491 
Bible, 11, 272, 365 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 23, 28 
bid‘a (an innovation in belief or 
practice), 35, 63 
Bidar, in the Deccan, 429, 455 
Bihbahani, Muhammad “Ali, Twelver 
mujtahid, 462 
Bījāpūr, 448, 453, 455 
Bilāl b. Jarīr al-Muhammadi, Zuray'id 
vizier, 257 
Bilbays, 178 
Billizma, in North Africa, 127 
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Binaltigin (Inaltigin), Khwarazmian 
general, 384 
Birash, fortress, near San‘a’, 260 
Birjand, in Quhistan (southern 
Khurāsān), 353, 359, 406, 411, 412, 
469, 491, 494 
Birjandi, Hasan b. Salah, ra’is, see Hasan 
b. Salah Munshi Birjandi 
Bishr b. Hatim b. Ahmad b. ‘Imran, 
Hamdanid, 260 
Bisutin, ruler of Rayan, 374 
Biyapish, in Gilan, 415, 417 
Black Stone of the Ka‘ba (al-hajar 
al-aswad), 149, 151 
Blois, F. de, 107 
Bobrinskoy, Count Alexis A., Russian 
scholar, 29 
Bohemond IV, prince of Antioch, 389 
Bohemond VI, prince of Antioch, 399, 401 
Bohras, Bohoras, 3, 30, 31, 201, 236, 238, 
241, 276—279, 290—295, 298, 299 
Da'üdi-Sulaymani schism, 239, 
280—282 
* Alawi schism, 282 
fiqh for, 169, 280 
Sunni schism, 277—278 
of East Africa, 291, 486 
see also Dā ūdīs; Sulaymānīs 
Bombay (Mumbai), 29, 31, 485 
Ivanows work, 30—31 
Ismāīlī libraries, 33, 241 
Dā'ūdīs of, 288, 290—291, 292, 293, 294 
Sulaymānīs of, 297, 298 
Āghā Khāns (Aga Khans) at, 407, 
467—468, 472, 473—476 passim, 477, 
480—497 passim, 500 
Nizārīs (Khojas) of, 473—476, 484, 492 
Fidā'ī in, 492 
Bombay High Court, 28, 289, 474—475, 
476, 481, 486, 488, 491 
Bombay Legislative Council, 477 
Boyle, John Andrew, 305 
Brethren of Purity, see Ikhwān al-Safa’ 
Brett, Michael, 32 
Britain, British, 286, 291, 468—470, 
469—473 passim, 474, 477, 481—482, 
484, 493, 495 
see also England; India; United 
Kingdom 
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Broach, in Gujarāt, 447 
Browne, Edward Granville, 26 
Bu Sa‘id dynasty, of ‘Uman and 
Zanzibar, 291 
Bughra Khan, Qarakhanid ruler, 203 
Bujh Niranjan, South Asian Sufi work, 444 
Bujrai, Mongol officer, 397 
Bukayr b. Mahan, 76, 77 
Bukhara (now in Uzbekistan), 29, 79, 113, 
187, 202, 203, 383, 397, 470, 495 
Buluggīn (or Buluggīn) b. Ziri, founder of 
the Zīrid dynasty of Ifrīgiya, 157, 
162, 176 
al-Bundari, al-Fath b. “Ali, historian, 308, 
337 
Buga-Temūr, Mongol general, 394 
Būrāniyya, see Bagliyya 
Burchard (or Gerhard), envoy of Emperor 
Barbarossa, 12—13 
Burckhardt, John Lewis, orientalist, 27 
Burhān I Nizām Shāh, 454—455 
Burhānpūr, 285, 286, 447 
Burhanpur Durgah Case, of 1925, 288 
Burhānpūrī, Outb al-Dīn Sulaymānjī, 
Da'üdi author, 240 
Büri, Mongol officer, 591 
Büri, Taj al-Mulük, Bürid ruler, 348 
Bürids (Bórids), of Damascus and 
southern Syria, 334 
Burma, 477, 481, 482 
al-Bursugī, Āg Sungur, governor of 
Mawsil, 347 
Bustan al-jami‘, anonymous history, 309 
Buyids (Buwayhids), of Persia and 
"Irāg, 139, 162, 176, 183, 185, 203, 
311, 316, 363 
patrons of ‘Abbasids, 150, 185 
and Qarmatis: allied against Fatimids, 
161; fought in southern ‘Iraq, 185 
declining power in Syria, 175 
developed Shi‘l practices, 177-178 
opposed by Saljtigs, 195-196 
of Fars, 203 
Buza‘a, in Syria, 370 
Buzurg-Ummid, Kiya, Nizari leader and 
lord of Alamūt, 302, 324, 343, 
344—346, 352—355, 358, 360 
Byzantine empire: and the Fātimids, 43, 
138, 140, 145, 156, 173—179 passim, 
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180—181, 183, 192, 197; disputed 
Italy and Sicily, 143—144; Syria, 173, 
175—176, 178 

Byzantium, see Byzantine empire 


cabalistic traditions, 134, 421 
Caesarea (Qaysariyya), 243, 313 
Cahen, Claude, 62, 426 
Cairo (al-Qahira), 5, 6, 147, 175, 178, 
182-199 passim, 203, 205, 213, 221, 
242, 246, 310, 312, 313, 348, 401, 
482, 504 
founded, 138, 159 
Fatimids move from Ifriqiya to, 183 
Geniza of, 140 
attacked by al-Hasan al-A‘sam, 162, 
163 
ravaged in time of al-Mustansir, 
193-194 
described by Nasir-i Khusraw, 206 
attacked by Atsiz, 197, 313 
libraries destroyed, 253 
Calabria, in Italy, 143, 144, 145 
Calcutta, 472, 473, 475, 481 
calendar, of the Isma‘ili Bohras, 295 
caliphate, 36-37; separate from 
imamate, 81 
see also Fatimid caliphate 
Cambay, port, in Gujarat, 200, 201, 276, 
277,279,279 
Canada, 497, 501 
Canard, Marius, 31 
cannabis sativa, see hashish 
Caprotti, Giuseppe, 28 
Carmatians, see Qarmatis 
Carron, Andrée, third wife of Aga Khan 
III, 483 
Casanova, Paul, orientalist, 28, 235 
Caspian provinces, region, in northern 
Persia, 152, 313 
Zaydi Shi‘is of, 24, 153, 314 
Nasir-i Khusraw in, 206 
histories of, 308, 408 
Nizaris in, 346, 387—388, 410 
after Mongol conquest, 415 
under Safawids, 417 
Nugtawiyya of, 422 
see also Daylam; Gīlān; Gurgān; Rūyān; 
Tabaristān 
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Caspian Sea, 19, 112 
Caucasus, 346, 383, 421, 430 
Central Asia, 2, 7, 29, 30, 31, 33, 79, 186, 
225, 316, 373, 391, 420, 427, 428, 
503 
provenance of Umm al-kitab, 93-94 
Fatimid da‘wa to, 139, 203 
Nizārīs of, 4, 316, 403, 406, 409, 410, 
412, 414, 434, 477, 488, 494, 
502—503; Oāsim-Shāhī da*wa to, 
405, 432, 440, 451, 456 
and Nizari—Musta‘li schism, 243 
see also Badakhshan; Transoxania; 
Tajikistan, etc. 
Ceylon see Sri Lanka; Sarandib 
Chaghri Beg, Saljüq amir, 205 
chancery, of the Fātimids, see dīwān 
al-inshā” 
Chandabhai Gulla Case, of 1917, 288, 289 
Chāwlī (Jāwalī), see Fakhr al-Dīn Chāwlī 
Cherubim, see karūbiyyūn 
China, Chinese, 15, 19, 138, 433, 494, 496 
Chingiz Khan, 382—383, 386, 388, 397 
Chirāgh-rawshan, rite for the dead in 
Badakhshan, 494 
Chitral, in northern Pakistan, 95, 495 
Christianity, 10, 20, 130, 143, 369 
and mawālī, 56 
and Ibn Daysān, 102 
origin of Sabaean doctrines, 227 
Christians, 11, 34, 335, 372, 430 
appointed to high office by Fātimids, 
177, 212, 223, 244, 249 
persecuted by the Fatimid caliph 
al-Hakim, 180-181 
formed alliances with/against Muslims, 
8, 388 
paying tribute to Nizaris, 389-390 
civil wars, see under Islam 
clients of Arabs, see mawali 
Collége de France, Paris, 22 
Companions of the Prophet 
(sahāba), 36—37, 39, 44, 74, 181 
condemned by Shi‘is, 66, 74, 181 
apostasy of, 83 
Congress Party (of India), 483 
Conrad of Montferrat, king of the Latin 
state of Jerusalem, 13, 21, 372—373 


Constantine VII, Byzantine emperor, 144 
Constantine IX Monomachus, Byzantine 
emperor, 197—198 
converts to Islam, non-Arab, see mawālī 
Copts, Christian community in 
Egypt, 159, 177, 180 
Corbin, Henry, 31 
on walaya (‘initiation’), 83-84 
on early Ismā'īlism, 92 
on Umm al-kitāb, 93 
on Nasir-i Khusraw, 206 
on Tayyibi doctrine, 270, 273 
on Nizari doctrine, 361 
Cordoba, 142, 157, 161 
Corsica, 144 
cosmogony, see creation 
cosmology, 440 
in doctrine of early Isma‘ilis, 131, 
133—136 
in Druze doctrine, 189—190 
Ismā'īlī Neoplatonic doctrine of, 134, 
222-234 passim 
in doctrine of Hamid al-Din 
al-Kirmānī, 233—234 
in doctrine of Tayyibīs, 267, 269—274 
in gināns, 409 
court cases, see under Khojas 
creation 
in doctrine of Abū Mansūr, 70 
in doctrine of al-Mughīra, 69—70 
in doctrine of Abu'l-Khattab, 86 
in doctrine of early Isma‘ilis, 133-135 
see also cosmology 
Croker-Poole, Sarah (Begum Salimah), 
first wife of Aga Khan IV, 504 
Crusaders, 11, 331—332, 352 
provided earliest Christian/Western 
reports of Nizārīs, 11—12, 13—15, 22, 
368 
and Assassin legends, 328—329 
and Nizārīs, 11, 13, 301, 310, 334, 347, 
369-373 passim, 390 
opposed Fātimids, 243—244, 250—251 
opposed Saladin, 254, 369 
threatened Damascus, 349, 350 
opposed Nūr al-Dīn, 369 
opposed Baybars I, 400—401 
used assassination, 328 
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Crusades 
First (1096—1099), 11, 244 
Third (1189—1192), 13, 372 
Fifth (1217—1221), 13 
Seventh (1248—1254), 14, 390 
Ctesiphon, see Madā'in 
Curdistan, see Kurdistān 
Curzon, George N., Viceroy of India, 481 
Cutch, in Gujarāt, 285, 291, 447, 464, 472, 
485 
cyclical history, 62, 65, 226 
early Ismā'īlī, 131—133 
Fatimid Isma‘ili, 223 
Tayyibī, 238—239, 269—272 
Nizārī, 364—365, 381, 382, 440 
Hurüfi, 421 
see also dawr 
cyclical interpretation of religious history, 
see cyclical history 


Da'ā*im al-Islām, of al-Oādī 
al-Nu'mān, 30, 169, 170, 214, 215, 
222, 280, 294, 297, 299 
Dachraoui (al-Dashrāwī), Farhat 
(Farhāt), 32 
Dadi, pir, 447 
Dahhak b. Jandal, 348, 352 
dah-yik (tithe), 433, 491 
da‘i (summoner), 2, 3, 98, 232 
‘Abbasid, 76 
Fatimid, 141, 181, 215, 219, 311 
in Druze organization, 190 
Zuray'ids as, 256—257 
Sulayhids as, 263—264 
Tayyibī, 263—266, 275—276 
of Daylam, 314, 327, 337, 344, 365 
Nizari, 301, 331—333, 360—361, 412, 
432; in doctrine of qiyáma, 361, 364; 
Oāsim-Shāhī, 439—440, 441 
see also da‘wa 
dài al-balagh, 218;275;285 
dà'i al-du'àt (chief dà), 6, 168, 195, 204, 
207, 214, 216, 220, 234, 253, 266, 
311, 340 
al-dà'i al-mahdüd (or al-mahsür), 218 
al-dāT al-mutlaq, 218, 241 
Tayyibī 239, 264—269 passim, 275 
in Hujümiyya doctrine, 284 


Da'üdi, 285, 287, 289, 290, 292 
Sulaymānī, 298, 299 
da‘i gabā'il Yām, 298 
Damascus (Dimashg), 8, 17, 47, 74, 101, 
123; 191, 197,313, 334 
disputed by Oarmatīs of Bahrayn and 
‘Abbasids, 161-162 
under Fatimids, 163, 173-175, 179, 
192, 216 
in Nizari—Musta‘li schism, 245 
Nizārī centre, 332, 333, 347—348 
Saladin took, 369 
under Mongols, 398—399 
Damāwand, in Persia, 321, 394 
Dāmghān, in Persia, 17, 313—314, 321, 
353, 384, 386, 387, 388 
Damigh al-batil, of * Ali b. Muhammad 
Ibn al-Walid, 210 
Dante, Italian poet, 19 
dār al-da'wa, 330, 333, 348, 400 
dār al-hijra (abode of 
emigration), 108—109, 126, 149, 166, 
326—328, 329, 339, 349 
Dar al-*Ilm (Dar al-Hikma), Cairo, 181, 
184, 199, 204, 220, 244, 253 
dar al-insha’, see dīwān al-inshā” 
Dara, castle, in Quhistan, 319, 320 
Dara Shukoh, Mughal prince, 283 
al-Darazi, Muhammad b. Isma‘il, Druze 
leader, 187, 188 
Daraziyya, see Druzes 
Darband (Bab al-Abwab), 154 
Dar es Salaam, in Tanzania, 291, 484, 486, 
497 
al-Dargazini, Qiwam al-Din, Saljtiq 
vizier, 337—338 
Darrūd, village near Nīshāpūr, 493 
darwīsh (dervish), 412, 421, 432 
Dasa Avatāra, ginān, 450 
Dashtāb, in Persia, 469 
Dasht-i Lūt, desert, in Persia, 469 
dassondh (tithe), 443, 445, 448, 459, 474, 
499 
Dastūr al-munajjimīn, anonymous 
Isma‘ili work, 95 
Dā'ūd, Saljūg sultan, 346, 356 
Dā'ūd b. al-*Ādid, Hāfizī imam, 253, 
254 
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Da'üd b. * Ajabshàh, Tayyibi da^: mutlaq, 
280—281, 295 
Da id b. ‘Ali, governor of Medina, 91 
Dā'ūd b. Sulaymān b. Dā'ūd b. al-*Ādid, 
254 
Dā'ūd Burhān al-Dīn b. Outbshāh, first 
Dā'ūdī dā'ī, 280—282, 283, 295, 296 
Da'üdi Atba‘-i Malak Vakīl, see 
Artāliswālās 
Dā'ūdīs, Dā'ūdiyya, branch of Tayyibis, 
30, 32—33, 276, 281-295 
studied Rasā'il Ikhwan al-Safa’, 236 
figh for, 172, 294 
historiography, 240-241 
schism with Sulaymānīs, 3, 239, 
280—282 
da'wa organization, 287, 289, 292—293 
customs, 293—295 
reformist groups, 289—290 
in East Africa, 291—292 
see also Bohras 
da‘wa (Persian, da‘wat), 3 
‘Abbasid, 76—77 
early Isma‘ili 2, 98, 102, 104, 107-116 
passim, 128 
Fatimid, 137-138, 141, 143, 144, 158, 
180, 183—184, 192, 198, 202—207 
passim, 210, 213—214, 238, 310—314 
Hāfizī, 253, 255—260 
Tayyibī, 172, 260, 261, 264, 271, 273, 
275—276, 277, 280 
Dā'ūdī, 287, 289, 292—293 
Sulaymānī, 295, 298 
Nizārī, 301, 325, 340, 344, 365—366, 
382; Oāsim-Shāhī, 405, 410, 425, 
431, 438—440, 451; to Syria, 331—334; 
to India, 385—386, 442—450 
related to spiritual hierarchy, 134—135, 
230—234 passim 
al-da‘wa al-hadiya (the rightly guiding 
mission), 2, 116, 213, 216, 292 
al-da‘wa al-jadida (the new 
preaching), 339 
al-da*wa al-qadima (the old 
preaching), 339 
da ‘wat, see da‘wa 
da‘wat-i jadid, see al-da‘wa al-jadida 
da*wat-i qiyamat, 360 
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da'wat-khāna, see dar al-da‘wa 
dawla, 2, 137, 211, 214 
dawr; adwar (cycles, eras) 
in doctrine of Ibn al-Harb, 62 
in ghulat doctrine, 65 
in Umm al-kitab, 93, 98 
in early Isma‘ili doctrine, 131-132 
in Fatimid doctrine, 164—165, 208 
in doctrine of Iranian school of 
philosophical Isma‘ilism (4th/10th 
cent.), 226-228, 231—232 
in Tayyibi doctrine, 269, 282, 380—382 
in Nizari doctrine of giyama, 359-362, 
380—382 
see also cyclical history; dawr al-kashf; 
dawr al-satr 
dawr al-fatra, 226—227 
dawr al-jirm, 165 
dawr al-kashf (period of 
manifestation), 128, 132, 165, 
238—239, 271,272, 288, 381 
dawr al-satr (period of concealment) 
for pre-Fātimid Ismā'īlīs, 96, 118, 128, 
132;.326 
for Fātimid Ismā'īlīs, 164—165 
in Nizārī doctrine of Alamūt period, 
364, 375, 380—382, 441 
in Musta'lī-Tayyibī doctrine, 238—239, 
262, 271—272, 284 
dawr al-zuhūr, see dawr al-kashf 
dawr-i giyamat, 360 
dawr-i sharī'at, 361 
Day of Judgement, 65, 133, 208, 232 
see also giyāma 
Daylam, Daylamān, region in northern 
Persia, 314, 317, 324, 327, 338, 346, 
355, 374, 385, 392 
(dissident) Ismā'īlīs of, 112, 121, 152, 
154, 167 
troops formed faction in Fatimid army, 
178, 193 
jazira of, 218 
Nizaris of, 304, 316, 320, 358, 410, 
416-417; Hasan-i Sabbah’s activities, 
314-316, 324; and the Mongols, 
394—395; Muhammad-Shāhīs, 414, 
415—416, 451 
under Safawids, 417 
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Daysam b. Ibrāhīm al-Kurdī, 154 
Daysāniyya, 102 
De la Ravaliére, Pierre Alexandre, French 
bishop and scholar, 21 
de Sacy, see Silvestre de Sacy 
Deccan, the 283, 298, 428, 429, 448, 
452—456 passim, 461 
Defrēmery, Charles Francois, 
orientalist, 26 
Delhi, 277, 482, 483 
Deorhi, 315 
see also da^wa; Da'üdi 
dervish, see darwish 
Dhahabiyya, Sufi order, 427, 435 
Dhimar, in Yaman, 265 
dhimmis (adherents of a revealed religion, 
especially Judaism and Christianity, 
living under protection or dhimma 
of Islamic law), 55, 177, 180-181 
Dhū Jibla, Sulayhid capital, in 
Yaman, 200, 257, 263 
Dhū Marmar, fortress, near San‘a’, 267, 
268 
al-Dhu'ayb b. Musa al-Wadi‘i 
al-Hamdānī, first Tayyibī dā ī 
mutlag, 264—265, 275 
Dhuhl, Banī, of ‘Iraq, 149 
Dhu'l-Faqàr * Ali, Nizàri imam, see Khalil 
Allah I 
Dhu'-Qarnayn, 365 
didar, visiting the imam, 433, 434, 457, 
459, 463, 473, 492, 502 
Dieterici, Friedrich, orientalist, 28 
Dihkhuda, pseudonym of Hasan-i Sabbah 
(g.v.), 314 
Dirgham, Fatimid vizier, 251 
Dir'iyya, near Riyād, 296 
divine command, see amr 
divinity of imams, 64, 86, 93, 186, 189 
dīwān 
as registry, 43 
as Fātimid administration, 213 
Dīwān, of Fidā'ī Khurāsānī, 407 
Dīwān, of Nāsir-i Khusraw, 205 
dīwān al-amwāl, 213 
diwan al-insh@ or al-rasa’il (chancery), 6, 
139, 203, 213, 245 
diwan al-jaysh (wa’l-rawatib), 213 
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dīwān al-majālis, 213 
Diya’ al-Din Jiwabha’i b. Nūh, * Alawī 
Bohra dài, 282 
Diya’ al-Mulk Ahmad b. Nizam al-Mulk, 
Saljtiq vizier, 337 
Diyar Bakr, 345 
Dizbad, village, in northern 
Khurāsān, 406, 407, 492—493, 494 
Diz-i Gunbadān, see Girdkūh 
Dizkūh, see Shāhdiz 
Dohad, in India, 291 
Dozy, Reinhart, orientalist, 26 
‘drama in heaven’, in Tayyibi 
doctrine, 269, 270—271 
Druzes, Druses, 22, 23, 25, 67, 332, 348 
origins, 186—188 
‘hidden imams’ 105 
doctrines, 189—190, 221, 372 
in Sind, 200 
designated as Muwahhidūn, 189 
scriptures, 107 
Du Cange, Charles du Fresne, 21 
du ‘afa’, 382, 441 
dualism, 69—70, 102, 135—136 
Dubays, Mazyadid ruler, 196, 204 
Dumluwa, in Yaman, 257 
Dugāg, Saljūg ruler of Damascus, 331, 
333, 334 
durkhana (Persian, darb-i khāna), 473 
Durūz, see Druzes 
Dūst Muhammad, founder of the 
Bārakzāy dynasty of Afghanistan, 470 


East Africa 
Dāūdīs (Bohras) of, 291—292, 293, 
486 
Nizārīs (Khojas) of, 291, 477, 481, 
484—487, 488, 497, 499, 503 
East African Muslim Welfare Society, 488 
Eastern Ismā'īlīs, see Nizārīs 
Ēcole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, 
Paris, 22 
economics,seesocio-economic conditions 
Edessa (al-Ruha’), now in Turkey, 102, 331 
education, 289, 290, 300, 487—488, 
492—493, 498, 502, 503 
Edward, prince, of England, the future 
King Edward I, 402 
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Edward VII, king of Great Britain, 474, 
481 
Egypt, Egyptians, 11, 12, 14, 15,21, 22, 44, 
78, 125, 127, 142, 200, 400, 428, 496 
histories of Fātimids, 139—140 
famines, 192, 194, 198 
* Abd Allāh al-Mahdī in, 125 
seat of Fātimid empire, 103, 138, 
162—163; invasion/conguest, 142, 
143, 149, 158—159,161—162; loss, 
251-253; da‘wa in, 143, 202, 
214—215; organization, 176, 
212—213; treatment of non-Ismā'īlīs, 
172, 180, 192 
pro-Fātimid plots, 253—254 
in Nizari—Musta‘li schism, 241—242, 
324—325, 342, 363 
invaded by Qarmatis, 162; by 
Crusaders, 244, 250, 251 
in Hafizi-Tayyibi schism, 248 
abandoned Isma‘ilism, 252 
Tayyibis of, 238, 261 
under Ayyūbids, 253—254 
under Mamlüks, 398 
Hasan-i Sabbāh in, 312—313 
Elements of Theology, of Proclus, 224 
Elidigūzids, of Arrān and 
Ādharbayjān, 377, 386 
Eligidei, Mongol commander, 388 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 30, 32 
England, 372, 388, 402 
see further Britain; United Kingdom 
Enneads, of Plotinus, 224 
Ephraim, Coptic patriarch, 177 
Epistles of the Brethren of Purity ( . . . of the 
Sincere Brethren) see Rasa@il Ikhwan 
al-Safa’ 
eras of human history, see cyclical history; 
dawr 
eschatology, 60, 119, 188, 189, 231-232, 
267, 273—275, 366, 409 
see also qiyáma; soteriology 
esoteric interpretation, see ta’wil 
esotericism, 83—84, 129—130 
see also bātin 
Euphrates river, 45, 122, 149 
Europe, Europeans, 1, 4, 11, 144, 310, 368, 
388, 408, 476 
Da tdi immigration to, 291 
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Aga Khan III in, 481—482 
Nizārī immigration to, 497, 500 
and Assassin legends, 12—19 passim, 
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Hatim b. Saba’ b. al-Ya‘buri, 266 
Hawdigan range, in the central Alburz 
mountains, 318 
Hawran, in Syria, 189 
Hawzan, in Yaman, 298 
Haydar, Safawid shaykh, 430 
Haydar Amuli, Baha’ al-Din, Twelver 
scholar, 420 
Haydar b. Muhammad al-Mutahhar, 
Muhammad-Shahi Nizari imam, 455 
Haydar b. Shah Tahir, Muhammad-Shahi 
Nizari imam, 454—455 
Haydara, son of the Fatimid caliph 
al-Hafiz, 249 
Haydarabad, in Gujarat, 30, 298, 470 
Hayfa, in Palestine, 243 
haykal nürani (temple of light), 274—275 
al-Haytham, early Ismā'īlī dā Tin 
Sind, 110 
hayūlā (matter), in Ismā'īlī 
cosmology, 229, 234, 271 
Hayyan al-Sarraj, 60 
Hazārasf b. Fakhr al-Dawla Namāwar, 
Bādūspānid, 344 
Hazārasf b. Shahrnūsh b. Hazārasf, 
Bādūspānid, 344, 367 
Hazāraspids, of Daylam, 416—417 
Hazārmard, Hizabr al-Mulūk, Fātimid 
vizier, 246 
Hebrew language, 184, 233 
Hell, 134 
denied by ghulāt, 65 
in doctrine of Abū Mansūr, 70 
in Nizārī doctrine, 360, 413 
in Nugtawī doctrine, 422 
in Tayyibī doctrine, 275 
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Hellenistic wisdom, see Greek philosophy 
Henry III, king of England, 388 
Henry III, king of France, 20 
Henry IV, king of France, 20 
Henry of Champagne, ruler of the Latin 
state of Jerusalem, 13 
d’Herbelot, Barthélemy, early 
orientalist, 21 
hermeneutics, see ta’wil 
Het‘um, king of Little Armenia, 399 
Hibat Allah b. Ibrahim al-Makrami, 
Sulaymānī dā'ī, 296 
Hibat Allah b. Isma‘il b. ‘Abd al-Rastl 
al-Majdü', founder of 
Hiptias, 285—286 
Hibat Allàh al-Mu'ayyad fi'l-Din, Da'üdi 
dà'i, 285 
al-Hidāya al-Āmiriyya, of the Fatimid 
caliph al-Amir, 245—246, 325, 326, 
343 
Hidayat, Rida Quli Khan, historian, 408 
hidden imams (al-a’imma al-mastirin) 
for pre-Fatimid Ismā'īlīs, 99, 100, 104, 
112 
in Druze literature, 105 
in ancestry of ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi, 
105—106, 107; pseudonyms, 104, 118 
for Nizārīs, 325—326, 344, 456 
for Tayyibīs, 238—239, 285, 288, 292 
see also dawr al-star 
hierarchy 
in da‘wa organization: early Isma‘ili, 
117-118, 130, 134; Fatimid, 
217-219; Druze, 190 
spiritual, 85-86, 134—135; analogous 
with terrestrial, 230—234 passim 
see also hudūd 
High Court, of Bombay, see Bombay High 
Court 
Hijāz, the, 51,52, 73, 80, 89, 95, 103, 206, 
287, 468 
part of Fātimid empire, 139, 161, 176, 
198 
in rebellion of Mufarrij, 182 
under Sa*ūdīs, 296—297 
hijra (emigration), of the Prophet, 36 
hikma, 214, 215, 379 
al-hikma al-ilāhiyya, 420—421 
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Hilāl, Banū, 201 
Hilālī invasion, of North Africa, 201—202 
Hilla, in ‘Iraq, 185 
Himās b. al-Oubayb, Hamdānid, 258 
Hims (Homs), in Syria, 123, 175, 333, 
347, 369, 400, 489 
Himyar, Banū, of Yaman, 199, 265 
Hind, 218, 266, 298, 438 
see also India; Indian subcontinent; 
South Asia 
Hindu Kush, mountains, in Central 
Asia, 207, 452, 494 
Hindus, Hinduism, 4, 276, 277, 282, 
286, 288, 294, 295, 299, 385—386, 
404, 444, 446, 447—450, 475—476, 
504 
Hindustani language, 444 
Hiptias (Hibtias), subgroup of Da tdi 
Bohras, 285-286 
al-Hira, near Küfa, 92 
Hishām II, Umayyad caliph in Spain, 158 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, Umayyad 
caliph, 71,72, 73, 74 
Hisham b. al-Hakam, Imami scholar, 81, 
84, 89 
Hisham b. al-Qubayb, Hamdanid, 258 
Hisham b. Salim al-Jawaliqi, Imami 
scholar, 84 
Hisn al-Akrad, see Krak des Chevaliers 
Hisn al-Khadra’, fortress, in ‘Adan, 255 
Hisn al-Ta‘kar, fortress, near Dhū 
Jibla, 255 
historiography 
of Isma‘ilis, 2, 4-10, 99; problems of, 
87 
of Nizārīs, 6—10, 304—309, 405—409 
of Fātimids, 139—140 
of Musta‘lians, 239-241 
of Tayyibīs, 240—241 
see also archaeological evidence; 
literature; numismatic evidence 
Hodgson, Marshall Goodwin S., 24, 32, 
310 
on Nizārīs, 338, 355, 361, 397 
on authority ofimam, 81—82 
on tarīga Shī'ism, 426 
Holy Land, 11, 14, 18, 20, 352, 372, 
390 
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Holy Sepulchre, church of the, in 
Jerusalem, 180—181, 182, 192, 197 
horse racing, 476, 483 
Hospitallers, see Knights Hospitaller 
housing, 488, 503 
Huart, Clément, orientalist, 30 
hudūd, hudūd al-dīn, 118, 126, 130, 164, 
213—214, 217,219, 231, 234, 275 
in Druze terminology, 190 
in Da’tdi da‘wa, 292 
celestial, in Tayyibi doctrine, 270—274 
Hugh of Caesarea, Frankish envoy to 
Fatimid Egypt, 251 
hujja (proof), 127, 165, 263, 288 
in Imami doctrine, 83, 364 
in early Isma‘ili doctrine, 117—118 
as rank in Isma‘ili da‘wa organization, 
118, 200, 206, 208, 218, 220, 234, 
264, 275 
as guardian of imam, 106, 414 
in Nizari doctrine, 3, 301, 342, 359, 
360—361, 364, 365, 382; for 
Oāsim-Shāhīs, 439—440, 442; 
Hasan-i Sabbah as, 326, 342, 344, 
359—364 passim, 382 
in works of Khayrkhwah-i Harati, 433, 
434, 441, 491 
Murad Mirza as, 491 
al-hujja al-layli, 285 
hujjat-i a*zam, 439 
Hujr b. *Adī al-Kindī, 45, 49 
Hujūmiyya, subgroup of Da'üdi 
Bohras, 284, 285 
Hülegü (Hülagü), founder of the Ilkhanid 
dynasty of Persia and ‘Iraq, 13, 18, 
304—305, 306, 379, 388—398 passim, 
411 
hulūl (incarnation), 64, 65, 67, 189 
al-Hulwani, da‘i, 126 
Humayma, in Palestine, 61, 76, 77 
Hunza, in northern Pakistan, 207, 433, 
491, 495—496 
al-Hurr al-*Āmilī, Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan, Twelver scholar, 168 
hurüf (letters of the alphabet): symbolic 
nature of, 69, 134, 421—422 
al-hurif al-“ulwiyya (higher letters), in 
Isma‘ili cosmology, 134, 230, 234 
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Hurüfiyya, 421—422, 426 
Husàm al-Dawla Ardashir, 
Bāwandid, 367, 374 
Husam al-Dawla Shahriyar b. Oārin, 
Bawandid, 337 
Husam al-Din b. Dumlaj, Nizari 
commander in Aleppo, 335 
Husam al-Din al-Hajj Ghulam Husayn, 
Sulaymani da ‘i, 297 
Husayn, Muhammad Kamil, 31 
Husayn, son of Hasan-i Sabbah, 344 
al-Husayn, son of Zikrawayh b. 
Mihrawayh, 122—123 
al-Husayn al- Ahwāzī, early Ismā'īlī 
dā'ī, 102, 107 
al-Husayn b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allāh, 
concealed Ismā'īlī imam, 100, 
106—107 
al-Husayn b. “Ali, Sahib Fakhkh, *Alid 
leader of anti-‘ Abbasid revolt, 89 
al-Husayn b. “Ali b. Abi Talib, 
imam, 49-50, 51, 52, 57, 58, 73, 83, 
90, 94, 109 
transmitted nass, 81, 83 
in early Isma‘ili enumeration of imams, 
97 
commemorated on ‘Ashiira’, 177, 294, 
492; by Dā'ūdīs, 284, 294 
shrine of, 109, 455 
al-Husayn b. “Alī b. Muhammad b. 
al-Walīd, Tayyibī dā ī mutlag, 267 
al-Husayn b. "Alī b. al-Nu'mān, Abu ‘Abd 
Allāh, Fātimid chief gādī, grandson 
of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, 172, 181 
al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Marwazi, Isma‘ili 
dā, 111, 113, 116, 122 
al-Husayn b. Idrīs b. al-Hasan b. al-Walīd, 
Tayyibī dāī mutlag, 269 
al-Husayn b. Jawhar, Fātimid wāsita, 180, 
181 
Husayn b. Ya'gūb Shāh Oā'inī, Nizārī 
poet, 491 
al-Husayn b. Zāhir al-Wazzān, 181 
Husayn Isfahānī, Safawid official, 453 
Husayn Oā'inī, Nizārī dāī 314, 318—319, 
344 
Husayn Yazdī, Mullā, 463 
Husayni Sadat Amir, Sufi master, 419, 428 
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Husaynids, branch of * Alids, 57—58, 69, 
71, 75, 81, 83, 84, 431, 452 

Hussein, Prince, son of Aga Khan IV, 504 

Hutayb, fortress, in Haraz, 266 

Hyde, Thomas, 21 

Hyderabad, see Haydarabad 


Iamblichus, philosopher, 224 
“ibadat, 169 
see further hajj; salāt; sawm; etc. 

Ibādiyya, subgroup of Khārijīs, 141, 
145 

ibāha (antinomianism), 66, 102, 130, 154, 
225,226; 372 

see also libertinism 

ibda‘ (creation ex nihilo), 229, 233, 269, 
274 

Iblis, 271—272 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Qawi, Fatimid chief dài, 253 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, biographer of Baybars 
I, 399 

Ibn Abi Khinzir, Fatimid amir of 
Sicily, 143 

Ibn Abi Tayyi’, historian, 261 

Ibn Abi’l-Baghl, 235 

Ibn Abi’l-Fawaris, Fatimid amir of 
Sicily, 143 

Ibn al-‘Adim, Kamal al-Din, historian, 6, 
309, 334, 372 

Ibn ‘Ammar, Fatimid gdadi of 
Alexandria, 242 

Ibn ‘Ammar al-Kutami, see al-Hasan b. 
“Ammar 

Ibn Anaz, see Muhammad b. Anaz 

Ibn al-‘ Arabi, Sufi master, 420 

Ibn al-Ash ‘ath, leader of revolt, 56 

Ibn al-Ashtar, see Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar 

Ibn al-Athir, ‘Izz al-Din, historian, 6, 139, 
308, 309, 313, 330, 362, 372—373 

Ibn ‘Attash, see ‘Abd al-Malik b. “Attash 

Ibn Babawayh, Imami scholar, 168, 170 

Ibn Badi‘, see Sa‘id b. Badi‘ 

Ibn al-Balkhi, historian and 
geographer, 337 

Ibn Battüta, Moorish traveller, 402 

Ibn al-Dawādārī, Abū Bakr b. *Abd Allāh, 
historian, 8, 101 

Ibn Dawwās, Kutāma chief, 191 


Ibn Daysān (Bardesanes), 102, 227 

Ibn al-Fadl, dāʻī, see ‘Alī b. al-Fadl 

Ibn al-Furāt, * Abbāsid vizier, 148 

Ibn al-Hanafiyya, see Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya 

Ibn Hani’, Isma‘ili poet, 30, 159-160 

Ibn al-Harb, see “Abd Allah b. al-Harb 

Ibn Hawqal, Abu’l-Qasim, geographer 
and traveller, 111, 120, 121, 154, 218 

Ibn Hawshab, Mansur al-Yaman, early 
Ismāīlī dā T and author in Yaman, 6, 
109—110, 122, 125, 126, 166, 198 

Ibn Hazm, *Alī b. Ahmad, Sunnī 
heresiographer, 59 

Ibn Hubayra, Umayyad governor of 
"Irāg, 77 

Ibn Isfandiyar, Muhammad b. al-Hasan, 
historian, 308 

Ibn al-Jawzi, Sibt, see Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi 

Ibn Jubayr, Andalusian traveller, 370 

Ibn Khaldūn, ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
historian, 157 

Ibn Khallikan, Ahmad b. Muhammad, 
biographer, 168 

Ibn al-Khashshab, gādī, 347 

Ibn Killis, Fatimid vizier, 158, 163, 175, 
176—177, 212, 214—215 

Ibn al-Kurdī, Druze leader, 188 

Ibn Madyan, dā 261—262 

Ibn al-Maghribi, Fatimid vizier, 196-197 

Ibn Malik al-Hammādī al-Yamānī, 
Muhammad, Yamani historian and 
jurist, 120 

Ibn al-Ma'mün al-Bata' ihi, Jamal al-Din, 
historian, 245 

Ibn Masal, Fatimid vizier, 249, 250 

Ibn Mu'āwiya, see "Abd Allāh b. 
Mu'āwiya 

Ibn Mudabbir, Fātimid vizier, 204 

Ibn al-Muslima, Abu 1-Oāsim ‘Alī, 
‘Abbasid vizier, 196, 204 

Ibn Muyassar, Muhammad b. ‘Al, 
historian, 245, 246, 261, 343, 399 

Ibn al-Nadīm, Muhammad b. Ishāg, 
author, 8,9, 101, 102, 107, 155 

Ibn Nafīs, dā, 155 

Ibn Najīb al-Dawla, Fātimid envoy to 
Yaman, 263—264 
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Ibn al-Nu‘man, Fatimid chief gādī, see 
* Ali b. al-Nu* màn 
Ibn al-Qaddah, see ‘Abd Allah b. 
Maymūn al-Oaddāh 
Tbn al-Oalānisī, Hamza b. Asad, 
historian, 6, 309, 332, 347, 349 
Ibn al-Qifti, Jamal al-Din, Arab 
author, 235 
Ibn Qurhub, governor of Sicily, 143-144 
Ibn Raslan, dài, 261 
Ibn al-Rāwandī, Abu'l-Husayn Ahmad, 
Mu‘ tazili scholar, 204 
Ibn Rizam (Razzam), Abt ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad, anti-Isma‘ili author, 8, 
99. 101, 105, 105, 107, T11, 117; 
152 
alleged Qaddahid foundation of 
Isma‘ilism, 102 
myth of Ibn al-Qaddah, 104, 105 
on initiation into Ismā'īlism, 129—130, 
220—221 
on schism in the Ismā'īlī movement, 
99. 117 
preserved in later works, 8, 101 
Ibn Ruzzik, see Tala'i* b. Ruzzik 
Ibn Saba’, see “Abd Allah b. Saba? 
Ibn Sa‘ dan, Buyid vizier, 235 
Ibn Salah, Zangid governor of Hama, 350 
Ibn Sanbar, see al-Hasan b. Sanbar 
Ibn Sa*ūd, see * Abd al-^ Aziz II 
Ibn Sawada, da‘ al-Nasafi’s deputy, 113 
Ibn al-Sayrafi, “Ali b. Munjib, secretary in 
Fatimid chancery, 245, 343 
Ibn Shaddād, Bahā'al-Dīn Yūsuf, 
biographer of Saladin, 309 
Ibn Shahrashub, Muhammad b. ‘Ali, 
Imami scholar, 68, 168 
Ibn Sina (Avicenna), 202, 224, 233, 340, 
380 
Ibn Taghribirdi, Abu’l-Mahasin Yusuf, 
historian, 140 
Ibn Tughj, see Muhammad b. Tughj 
Ibn ‘Uqayl, Fatimid chief qadi, 245 
Ibn Wasil, Abt ‘Abd Allah Jamal al-Din, 
historian, 309 
Ibn Ziyād, see "Ubayd Allāh b. Ziyād 
Ibn al-Zubayr, see *Abd Allāh b. al-Zubayr 
Ibrahim (Abraham), 94, 97, 98, 131, 208, 
227, 365 


Ibrahim al-* Ajami, Nizàri commandant 
of Balis, 335 
Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allāh b. al-Hasan, * Alid, 
brother of al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, 75, 80 
Ibrāhīm b. Abi Salama, 267 
Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar, 52 
Ibrahim b. Da'üd b. * Ajabshàh, 281 
Ibrahim b. al-Husayn b. * Ali b. al-Walid, 
Tayyibī dā mutlag, 268 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali (Ibrahim 
al-Imam), ‘Abbasid, 61, 75, 76—77 
Ibrāhīm b. Muhammad b. al-Fahd 
al-Makramī, Sulaymānī dā, 296 
Ibrāhīm b. al-Walīd I, Umayyad 
caliph, 74, 75 
Ibrāhīm al-Imām, see Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad b. “Alī 
Ibrāhīm Īnāl, Saljūq amīr, 196 
Ibrāhīm Pasha, Ottoman general, 489 
Ibrahim Rida Sahib, leader of 
Mahdībāghwālās, 288 
Ibrahim Wajth al-Din, Da'üdi dài, 285 
Ibrāhīmbhā'ī Safi al-Din b. ‘ Abd-i “Ali 
*Imad al-Din, Da'üdi scholar, 287 
"id al-nasr, 247 
īd-i givāmat, 359 
Idris “Imad al-Din b. al-Hasan, Tayyibī 
da‘i mutlag and historian, 5, 240, 
268, 269, 283 
on Imam Muhammad b. Isma'il, 95 
on ‘hidden imams) 99, 106 
on Ja‘far b. Mansur al-Yaman, 166 
on the Epistles, 235 
on al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, 169, 172 
on al-Amir, 246 
on al-Tayyib, 261, 262 
on Hāfizī Ismā'īlīs of Yaman, 265 
see also "Uyūn al-akhbār; Zahr 
al-ma ‘ani 
Idrisids, of Morocco, 142, 156 
Ifran, Bani, branch of the Zanata, 145, 
156, 157 
Ifriqiya, 125-136, 327 
as seat of Fatimid caliphate 142, 
146—162 passim, 170, 212 
relations with Sicily, 143-144 
under Zirids, 157, 162, 180, 201 
Isma‘ilis persecuted, 182—183 
[ftitah al-da‘wa, of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, 56 
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imamate, 40—41 

in Imāmī doctrine, 81, 83 

in teachings of Ja' far al-Sādig, 81—83 

in early Isma‘ili doctrine, 129-133; 
enumeration, 96—98 

in Qarmati doctrine, 96—97, 102—103 

in account of Akhū Muhsin, 101—102 

in Zaydī doctrine, 73 

in Shīī thought, 39—41, 83—84 

for ghulāt, 64—65 

succession for Mubārakiyya, 90 

for Mu'tazilīs, 73 

in Fātimid doctrine, 117, 120, 170; 
reform of ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi, 
116—119, 132; reform of al-Mu‘izz, 
164-166; during caliphate of the 
Fatimid al-Mustansir, 207-209 

in Druze doctrine, 186, 189—190 

in writings of Nasir-i Khusraw, 
208—209; of al-Sijistānī, 227-228 

in Nizàri doctrine, 339—342, 361—365; 
in gināns, 450 

in Satpanth Ismā'īlism, 448—450 

claimed by Nar (Nūr) Muhammad, 
445—446 

divinity of, 64, 65, 186—187 

principle of *ilm, 82 


Ighlamish, Eldigiizid governor of ‘Iraq-i 
‘Ajam, 377 

‘Tjl, Bani, 69, 149 

ijtihad, 171 

ijma‘ (consensus), 39, 171 

al-Ikhshid, ruler of Egypt, 143, 158 

Ikhshidids, of Egypt and southern 
Syria, 143, 158, 161, 162 

Ikhwan al-Safa’ (Brethren of Purity), 28, 
32, 234—236 

see also Rasa'il Ikhwan al-Safa’ 

Ikjàn, in North Africa, 126 

Ilghazi, Artuqid ruler, 243, 347 

Ilkhanids, Mongol dynasty of Persia and 
“Traq, 6, 304, 307, 379, 398, 411, 415, 
416, 425, 430, 

*ilm (religious knowledge), 40, 41, 73, 82, 
83, 88, 213, 271, 292, 340 

see also imamate: principle of “ilm 

“ilm al-batin, 222 

“ilm al-fiqh, see figh 

“ilm al-zāhir, 222 

‘Imad al-Din, Nizari vizier to ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Muhammad III, 387 

“Imad al-Din Muhammad al-Katib 
al-Isfahani, historian, 308 

imam, 7, 39—40 


mustaqarr, mustawda*, 97, 106, 107 

in religious hierarchy, 117—118, 231, 
234 

absent during dawr al-fatra, 226—227 

none after the gā'im, 96—97, 132 

for Fatimids, 207—209; see further 
imamate: in Fatimid doctrine 

in Tayyibi cosmology, 272, 273-275 

in Pandiyat of Mustansir bi'llāh II, 
432—433 

as tenth avatāra of Vishnu, 450 

for Nizārīs: spiritual reality, 360—361, 
371, 381—382; succession, 
post-Alamüt, 413—415, 417—418, 
423; authority, 413, 500—501; in 
Oāsim-Shāhī teaching, 440—441 

see also hidden imams; imamate 

Imam al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Hasan, see 

Imam Shah 


principle of nass, 61, 64, 81-82 

cycles of, 131-132 

in Shīī schools of figh, 170—171 

transferability between brothers, 90, 
172—173 

see also imam 


Imāmīs, Imāmiyya, 1, 35, 58—59, 88—89, 


353, 410 
and the ghulāt, 63, 67, 71 
and the Mu tazilīs, 73 
under Zayn al-* Ābidīn, 59, 67—68 
supported Ja'far al-Sādig, 71 
appeal of revolutionary Ismā'īlism of 
260s/870s, for, 108 
and Zaydism, 72, 73—74 
recognized Mūsā al-Kāzim, 88—89 
their use of the term hujja, 83, 118 
school of law, 170—171, 172 
in Syria, 332 
see also Twelvers 


Imam Shah, Imam al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim, 
eponym of Imām-Shāhīs, 445—446, imām-gā'im, 272, 361, 364—365, 381 
450 Imām-Shāhīs, 442, 444, 445—447, 450 
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Īmānī Khān Farāhānī, 464 
Imperial Library, Vienna, 25 
*Imran b. al-Fadl, al-Qadi, governor of 
San‘a’, 258-259 
“Imran b. Muhammad b. Saba’, Zuray‘id, 
257 
inbi ‘ath (emanation), 228-231, 234 
incarnation, see /iu/iil 
India, 3, 4, 20, 30, 138, 256, 260, 374, 436, 
440 
Fatimid influence in, 166; da‘wa, 200, 
203 
jazira, 218, 298 
in Nizari—Musta‘li schism, 324—325 
Muslims of, 453—454, 482 
Nizārīs of, 304, 385—386, 405—406, 409, 
432, 438, 465, 481, 488, 497; 
historiography and literature, 406, 
407, 409, 414; post-Alamüt period, 
442—451, 456; modern period, 
472—484; organization, 484, 
499—500, 501, 503; 
Muhammad-Shāhīs, 414, 451, 
454—456; see further 
Muhammad-Shāhīs; seat of Āghā 
Khāns (Aga Khans), 473—481; see 
further Imam-Shahis; Khojas; 
Satpanth Isma‘ilism 
Tayyibis (Bohras) of, 201, 239, 267, 
268, 276, 280—281 
Dā*ūdīs of, 281—295; see further Dā ūdīs 
Sulaymānīs of, 295, 298—299; see further 
Sulaymānīs 
Nuqtawis of, 422 
Ni'mat Allāhīs of, 427, 428, 461, 468 
and East Africa, 485—486 
and Yaman, 240 
British, 286, 288, 481, 482, 484, 491; 
interest in Āghā Khān T5 rebellion, 
469 
independence, 482—483, and partition, 
484 
see also Indian subcontinent; South Asia 
Indian hemp, see hashīsh 
Indian subcontinent, 4, 110 
Fātimid da'wa to, 200—201 
Nizārī da'wa to, 385—386, 438, 442—445 
see also India; Pakistan; South Asia 
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Indic (Indian) languages, 1, 406, 409 
Indus valley, 54, 200, 386 
inheritance, 171, 474—475, 486 
initiation, see balāgh 
al-insan al-kamil (‘perfect mar’ of the 
Sufis), 366 
Institute for the Study of Muslim 
Civilisations, London, 503 
Institute of Ismaili Studies, London, 33, 
242, 408, 501, 503 
intellect, see “aql 
*Iqdaniyya, council of, 110-111, 151 
igtā', 317, 318, 327, 353, 386 
iráda (divine intention), 134 
Iran, Iranians, 223—234 passim, 410, 420, 
501 
see further Persia 
Iranian school of philosophical 
Isma‘ilism, see philosophical 
Ismā'īlism 
Irano-Zoroastrianism: and mawālī, 56 
Iranshah b. ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad 
III, 395 
“Traq, 42, 95, 206, 327, 346, 435, 453, 462, 
463, 468 
versus Syria, 45, 49, 76, 77-78, 80 
in the first civil war, 47, 48 
under Umayyads, 51, 53-54, 71, 76-77 
Qarmati revolts of, 289-294/902-907, 
122—123 
policy of the Fātimid caliph al-* Azīz 
towards, 176 
attacked by Abū Tāhir al-Jannābī, 
148—149 
conguered by Saljūgs, 195—196 
under Jalāyirids, 416 
in World War I, 491 
Agha Khan II in, 477 
Safi ‘Ali Shah in, 479 
pro-Shi‘i, 46, 48 
mawālī of, 54, 58 
and later Kaysānī sects, 63 
seat of ‘Abbasid caliphate, 78 
early Isma‘ili da‘wa in, 102, 107, 
116-117; see further Qarmatis 
Fatimid da ‘wa to, 184—185, 192, 218, 
310, 311 
Nizaris of, 342, 374 
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al-*Irāg al-* Ajamī, "Irāg-i "Ajam, 184, 
377, 384, 394, 438 
“irfan, see gnosticism 
Irshād al-sālikīn, of Fidā'ī Khurāsānī, 407 
Irshad al-talibin, of Muhibb ‘Alt 
Qunduzi, 414 
"Īsā (Jesus), 93, 94, 97, 98, 131, 208, 227, 
365 
"Īsā b. Mūsā, ‘Abbasid governor of 
Kūfa, 80, 85 
‘Isa b. Musa, nephew of ‘Abdan, Qarmati 
dā'ī, 120, 124, 149, 150 
‘Isa b. Nastūrus, Fātimid vizier, 177, 179 
"Īsā b. Zayd b. ‘Alī, Zaydi imam, 73 
Isabella, wife of Conrad of 
Montferrat, 372 
Isfahàn, in central Persia, 150, 153, 327, 
345, 377, 384, 418, 463 
extension of da “wa to: early Isma‘ili, 
112, 327; Fātimid, 202, 327 
Hasan-i Sabbah in, 312, 313 
massacres of Nizaris, 329, 330, 356 
Nizārīs active in, 329—330, 336, 339, 356 
Saljūg capital, 311, 321, 338 
Safawid capital, 437 
Nugtawiyya of, 422 
seized by Oājārs, 460 
Isfandiyār b. Ādharbād, chief priest of the 
Zoroastrians, 150 
Isfandiyār Khān, Oājār commander, 469 
Ishāg b. Ja' far al-Sādig, "Alid, 91 
Ishaq b. Ya‘ qub, dā'īin Gujarāt, 277 
Ishaq Khuttalani, Sufi master, 427 
Ishbiliya, see Seville 
Ishkāshim, in Badakhshan, 29 
Ishmael, see Ismāīl 
Iskandar, Banu, of Tabaristan, 417 
Islam, 1, 16, 155 
historiography, 34-35 
as theocracy, 36-37 
Shi'i perspective, 38—40 
civil wars: first, 45—46, 47; second, 
50—52 
tenets shared by all Muslims, 492 
era of, would be ended by Mahdī, 
96—98, 132 
era of, in philosophical Ismā'īlism of 
Iranian school, 231—232 
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era of, extended in Fātimid doctrine, 
132-133, 223 
converts (non-Arab), see mawālī 
non-Muslim subjects, see dhimmīs 
Islām Shāh, Nizārī imam, 418, 443, 446 
Islamic Research Association, Bombay, 31 
“isma (perfect immunity from error and 
sin), 40, 65, 83, 271, 284, 292 
Ismā'īl (Ishmael), 132 
Ismā'īl I, founder of the Safawid dynasty 
of Persia, 429, 430—431, 435, 453 
Ismā'īl II, Safawid shāh, 436 
Ismā'īl *Ādil Shāh, *Ādil-Shāhī ruler of 
Bījāpūr, 453 
Isma‘il al-* Ajami, Nizàri leader in 
Syria, 348, 349 
Ismā'īl b. Hibat Allāh, Sulaymani daà'i, 296 
Ismā'īl b. Ja'far al-Sādig, Ismā'īlī imam 
and eponym of Ismā'īliyya, 1, 27, 85, 
88, 90—93, 95, 105—106 
as Ja'far al-Sādig's successor, 88, 89, 312 
position in series of imams, 90, 97, 101 
pseudonym, 104 
and Fatimid genealogy, 105-107, 
118-119 
in Umm al-kitab, 93 
in account of Akha Muhsin, 102 
in writings of the Fatimid caliph 
al-Mu'izz, 165—166 
Isma‘il b. Muhammad, Nizari amir of 
Qadmis, 489 
Isma‘il b. Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Ja‘ far, 
* Alid, 96 
Isma‘il b. Muhammad al-Tamimi, Druze 
leader, 187, 190 
Isma‘il Badr al-Din b. Mulla Raj b. Adam, 
Daudi dāī, 284 
Isma‘il Badr al-Din b. Shaykh Adam Safi 
al-Din, Da’tdi da‘, 285 
Ismaili Associations, see Ismaili Tariqah 
and Religious Education Boards 
Ismā'īl Oazwīnī, Nizārī dā'ī, 314 
Ismā'īlī law, see figh 
Ismaili Society, Bombay, 31 
Ismaili studies, 30—33, 503 
Ismaili Tarigah and Religious Education 
Boards (ITREB), formerly Ismailia 
Associations, 499, 500, 501 
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Ismā'īlīs, Ismā'īliyya, 1, 35, 104 
origin of name, 1, 2, 85, 88 
as a movement of social protest, 67, 
115, 310—311 
early (pre-Fātimid) doctrine, 96—98, 
129—136; enumeration of early 
imams, 96—97, 117—119 
da'wa, 97—98, 107—127; organization 
and hierarchy, 130—131, 219 
see further Nizārīs; Muhammad-Shāhīs; 
Oāsim-Shāhīs; Khojas; Satpanth 
Ismā'īlism; see further Musta'lians; 
Tayyibis; Hafizis; Da’ tdis 
Sulaymānīs; Bohras; *Alawīs, 
see also Fatimids; Qarmatis; Shi‘is 
al-Ismā īliyya al-khālisa, early Ismā'īlī 
group, 89—90 
al-Ismā īliyya al-wāgifa, 90 
isnād (chain of transmitters of hadīth), 80, 
170 
Israel, 189 
Isrāfīl (Seraphiel), archangel, 134 
Istakhr, in Fārs, 75 
Istanbul, 25, 481 
istidlāl, 171 
istihsān, 171 
isti‘rad, 146 
istislāh, 171 
Istitār al-imām, of al-Nīsābūrī, 5 
Italy, 18, 19, 28, 143—144 
Ithnā'ashariyya, see Twelvers 
I‘tibar al-Saltana, Mirza Isma‘il Khan, 
son of Sardar Abu’l-Hasan Khan, 472 
I‘timad al-Saltana, Muhammad Hasan 
Khan, historian, 408 
Ivanow W. (Vladimir Alekseevich 
Ivanov), 30, 310, 405 
identification of al-Mubārak, 90 
on Umm al-kitāb, 93 
on Ibn al-Qaddah, 103, 106 
on Nasir-i Khusraw, 206 
on Anjudan, 423 
on Fidā'ī Khurāsānīs works, 407 
on Amrī Shīrāzī, 422 
on Khayrkhwah-i Harati, 433 
Ismaili bibliography of, 31, 407, 438 
*Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar, Büyid, 162 
*Izz al-Din al-^ Adimi, Mamlūk amīr, 400 
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“Izzat ‘Ali Shah, Muhammad “Ali, Ni‘ mat 
Allahi Sufi, maternal uncle of Agha 
Khan I, 463 


Jabal ‘Amil, in Lebanon, 435 
Jabal Ansariyya, see Jabal Bahra’ 
Jabal Bahra’, in Syria, 309, 332, 349, 350, 
352, 353, 367, 369, 370, 389, 391, 
401 
Jabal Maghariba, in Yaman, 298 
Jabal Maswar, in Yaman, 109 
Jabal Sa‘ fan, in Yaman, 291 
Jabal al-Summagq, in Syria, 216, 333-334, 
335, 349, 372 
Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari, 93 
Jabir b. Hayyān, 84—85 
Jabir al-Ju‘ fi, 85, 93 
jadd, 134—135, 190, 230—231 
Ja'far, cousin of al-Hasan al-A‘sam, 173 
Ja'far, Sayyid, dissident Bohra, 277—278, 
279, 284 
Ja'far b. Abī Tālib, al-Tayyār, Tālibid, 57, 
62 
Ja*far b. *Alī, chamberlain to ‘Abd Allāh 
al-Mahdi, 6, 123, 125 
Ja'far b. "Alī b. Hamdūn, governor of the 
Zāb, 157 
Ja'far b. Falah, Fatimid general, 162 
Ja‘far b. Mansur al-Yaman, Isma‘ili 
author, 6, 98, 101, 129, 164, 165—166, 
207, 208, 217, 225, 309 
Ja‘ far b. Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Ja‘ far, 
* Alid, 96 
Ja far b. Muhammad al-Saàdiq, see Ja‘ far 
al-Sadiq, imam 
Ja'far b. Sulaymān, Sulaymānī dā'ī, 295 
Ja*far al-Ju'fī, see Jābir al-Ju'fī 
Jafar Khan Zand, father of Lutf Alī 
Khān, 460 
Ja‘far al-ṢŞādiq, imam, 1, 2, 36, 41, 58, 60, 
63, 69, 71, 77, 84—85, 95, 103, 118, 
119, 126 
and Abū Muslim al-Khurāsānī, 77 
and the ghulāt, 67,71,81,85,94 
his interpretation of the law, 69 
hadiths of, in Isma'ili law, 170 
his tradition, regarding the Mahdi, 119 
during revolt of Zayd b. ‘Alī, 73 
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withheld approval from al-Nafs 
al-Zakiyya, 75 
refused Abü Salama's offer of caliphate, 
77 
rallying point for Shī'īs, 79—80, 84 
his religious thought, 80—83, 128 
his circle of associates, 80—81, 84—85 
his death and succession, 88—89, 101 
disapproved of his son Isma‘il’s 
revolutionary activities, 91-92 
in early Isma‘ili enumeration of imams, 
97,119 
and Fatimid genealogy, 101, 104, 107 
Ja‘ far al-Tayyar, see Ja‘ far b. Abi Talib 
Ja‘ fari Bohras, 278, 280 
Ja‘farids, branch of Talibids, 62 
Ja‘ fariyya, Muhammad-Shahi Nizaris in 
Syria, 455—456, 488—490 
Jafri, S. Husain M., 85 
Jahāngīr, Mughal emperor, 168, 281, 282 
Jahangir b. Muhammad b. Jahangir, 
Iskandarid ruler of Kujūr, in 
Mazandaran, 417 
jahil, juhhal (the ignorant), 190 
Jalal b. Hasan, Tayyibi da‘ 
mutlag, 279—280 
Jalāl al-Dawla, Būyid, 192 
Jalāl al-Dīn Hasan III, Nizārī imam and 
lord of Alamūt, 302, 375—377, 378, 
380—381, 383, 386, 387, 389—390 
Jalāl al-Dīn Khwārazmshāh, 376, 384, 
386—388 
Jalal al-Din Rumi, Mawlānā, Sufi 
poet, 385, 413, 420 
Jalal Shah, son of Agha Khan I, 473 
Jalam b. Shayban, see Halam b. Shayban 
Jalayirids, of Adharbayjan, Kurdistan and 
«Irāg, 416, 425 
Jamā'a (the Community), 48, 78—79, 82 
jamā'at, 292, 474, 484—485, 493—494, 498, 
500—501 
jamā'at al-mu”minīn (community of 
believers), 48 
jamā'at-i kalān, 278 
jamā'at-i khurd, 278 
jamā'at-khāna (assembly house), 294, 
443, 474—475, 477, 486—487, 494, 
496, 499 
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al-Jamal (the Camel), battle of, 44—45, 49 

Jamal al-Din Gili, Sufi shaykh of 
Qazwin, 388 

Jamal al-Din Hasan b. Thabit, Nizari 
leader in Syria, 399 

Jamasp, 150 

Jambet, Christian, 32 

James of Vitry, bishop of Acre and 
Crusader historian, 13-14 

Jāmi'a Sayfiyya, see Sayfi Dars 

Jami‘ al-tawarikh, of Rashid al-Din, 306, 
307, 380 

Jamnagar, in Gujarat, 284, 285, 447 

Janad, in Yaman, 109, 198 

janah, ajniha, rank in da‘wa 
hierarchy, 219, 231 

al-janah al-ayman (the right wing), 190 

al-janah al-aysar (the left wing), 190 

Janah al-Dawla, ruler of Hims, 333 

Janahiyya, subgroup of Kaysaniyya, 63, 75 

see also Harbiyya 

jana’iz (funeral rites), 169 

Jangi Shah, Aqa, son of Agha Khan I, 476, 
480—481 

Jannāba (Gannāva), on the coast of 
Fārs, 109, 203 

al-Jannābī, Abū Sa'īd, founder of the 
Oarmatī state of Bahrayn, 108, 109, 
110, 121, 147, 151, 161, 163, 210 

al-Jannābī, Abū Tāhir, Oarmatī ruler of 
Bahrayn, 9, 121, 124, 148-150, 152, 
161, 163 

al-Jarjarā”ī, * Alī b. Ahmad, Fātimid 
vizier, 192, 193 

Jarrāhids, of Palestine, 163, 175, 177, 182, 
192 

Jārūdiyya, branch of Zaydīs, 74 

Jawdhar, Ustadh, Fatimid functionary, 6, 
172; 1733212 

Jawhab, fortress, in Haraz, 266 

Jawhar, al-Siqilli, Fatimid general and 
administrator, 156—157, 158—159, 
161, 162, 172, 173, 212 

Jawhar b. “Abd Allāh, Zuray'id 
guardian, 257 

al-Jayhānī, Abū "Alī Muhammad, 
Sāmānid vizier, 113 

Jayns, community of Bohras, 290 
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Jaysh b. Samsām, Kutāma chief, 179 
jazīra, jazā'ir, 118, 217—218, 221,226, 271, 
275, 298, 440 
Jazr, in northern Syria, 325, 333, 335, 372 
Jerruck, in Sind, 470 
Jerusalem, 11, 15, 180, 197, 243 
Latin state of, 331, 348, 369, 372, 390 
Jesus, see ‘Isa 
Jetpur, in Sind, 443 
Jews 
under Fatimids appointed to high 
office by al-‘ Aziz, 177; persecuted by 
al-Hakim, 180-181 
Jhun, in Sind, 445 
Jībāl, region, in Persia, 99, 111—112, 115, 
121, 155, 224, 311 
Jibrail (Gabriel), archangel, 134 
Jidda, in Saudi Arabia, 480—481 
jihad (war), 169 
Jinnah, Muhammad Ali, 483 
Jiruft, in Kirman, 184 
Jiza, in Egypt, 159 
jizya (tribute, poll-tax), 56, 145 
John of Joinville, French historian and 
secretary to Louis IX, 14—15, 390-391 
Joshua, see Yusha‘ 
Judaeo-Christian traditions, 130, 
132—133, 134, 135, 184, 222, 233 
and mawālī, 56 
origin of Mahdī concept, 60 
of ta^wil, 130 
of religious history, 131 
of cosmology, 134 
in Epistles, 237 
Judaism, 34, 56, 130, 143, 177 
Junayd, Safawid shaykh, 430 
jurisprudence, see figh 
al-Jurjani, Abu’l-Haytham, see 
Abu'l-Haytham 
Justan II b. Wahsüdan, Justanid, 153 
Justanids, of Daylam, 152-153 
Juwayni, *Ata'-Malik, historian and 
Mongol administrator, 6, 18, 25, 
304—305, 306, 307, 309, 408, 410 
in negotiations between Mongols and 
Nizārīs, 395 
on Nizaris: Hasan-i Sabbah, 313; Hasan 
IPs Nizarid ancestry, 365; qiyama, 
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361—362, 367; fortresses, 397—398; 
Alamüt, 396; Alamūt library, 342, 
396 
on assault of Lamasar, 324 
Jūzjān, in Afghanistan, 73 
al-Jūzjānī, Minhāj al-Dīn "Uthmān b. 
Sirāj al-Dīn, see Minhāj-i Sirāj 


Kābul, in Afghanistan, 434, 456, 470 
Kabylia, in North Africa, 126 
Kadi, in Cutch, 447 
Kadiwala Sayyids, of Sind, 448 
Kadmus, see Oadmūs 
Kafarlāthā, in Syria, 334 
kāfir (unbeliever), 83, 274—275 
Kāfūr, Ikhshīdid ruler of Egypt, 143, 158 
Kahak, village near Mahallat, in central 
Persia, 27, 405, 439, 456—458, 462, 
463, 473 
Kahf, castle, in Syria, 13, 349, 350, 353, 
367—368, 373, 389, 400, 401, 402 
kalām (theology), 84, 225, 579 
Kalām fī mahd al-khayr (Liber de causis), 
pseudo-Aristotelian work, 224 
Kalam-—i pir, of Khayrkhwah-i Harati, 433 
Kalat, in Sind, 470 
Kalb, Bani, of Syria, 5], 122-123, 124, 192 
Kalbids, of Sicily, 144—145, 162, 202 
kalima (divine word), 190, 229, 230, 364 
Kalwadha, near Baghdad, 108 
Kamad, Hindu community, 450—451 
kamadia, (Nizārī Ismā'īlī 
functionary), 474, 476, 501 
etymology, 443 
in Aga Khan Case, of 1866, 475—476 
in East Africa, 499; Zanzibar, 486, 499 
in South Asia, 474, 487, 500 
In Persia, 493 
in Nizārī Constitution of 1986, 501 
Kamal al-Din al-Hasan b. Mas*ūd, Nizārī 
chief da‘iin Syria, 389 
Kamara, near Anjudan, 436 
al-Kamil fi'l-ta’rikh, of Ibn al-Athir, 6 
Kampala, in Uganda, 486, 497 
Kanz al-Dawla, leader of pro-Fatimid 
revolt, 254 
Kapadwanj, in Gujarat, 281 
Kar Kiya’i Sayyids, see Amir Kiya’i Sayyids 
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Karachi, 290, 291, 293, 294, 470, 472, 477, 
480, 484, 497, 500 

Karakorum (Oaragorum), in 
Mongolia, 15, 397 

Karakorum mountains, 494 

Karbala’, in “Iraq, 50, 51, 58, 109, 294, 
455, 479 

Karibiyya (or Kuraybiyya), subgroup of 
Kaysāniyya, 59—60 

Karim al-Husayni, Aga Khan IV, see Aga 
Khan IV 

Karīm Khān Zand, founder of the Zand 
dynasty of Persia, 459, 460 

Karīmābād (Baltit), in Hunza, 495 

Kart dynasty, of eastern Khurāsān and 
northern Afghanistan, 393, 411 

karūbiyyūn (Cherubim), 134, 135 

Kashan, in central Persia, 111, 307, 422, 
431, 435, 436, 453 

Kashani (al-Qashani), Abu'l-Qàsim * Abd 
Allah b. * Ali, historian, 6, 307, 309, 
360 

kashf, see dawr al-kashf 

Kashf al-hagā'ig, of Fidà'i Khurāsānī, 407 

Kāshghar, in Sinkiang (Xinjiang) province 
of China, 494, 496 

Kashmir, 443 

al-Kashshi, Muhammad b. ‘Umar, Imami 
scholar, 68, 91, 168 

Kathiawar, in Gujarat, 291, 448, 472, 485 

Kawkaban, fortress, near San‘a’, 259, 265, 
268 

kawr, akwar (aeons), 62, 132 

al-kawr al-a‘zam, 132, 272 

Kaykā'ūs b. Hazārasf, Bādūspānid, 344, 
367 

Kaykā'ūs b. Shāhanshāh, ruler of 
Kūtum, 375 

Kaygubād Daylamī, Ismā'īlī commandant 
of Takrit, 321, 335 

Kaysān, Abū ‘Amra, eponym of 
Kaysaniyya, 59 

Kaysāniyya, 35, 57, 59—62, 63, 79 

Kayūmarth b. Bīsutūn, Gāwbāra ruler of 
Rustamdār, 417 

Kenya, 291, 484, 487, 497, 501 

Ket-Buqa, Mongol general, 391—395 
passim, 599 


Khafif, Habbarid ruler of Sind, 167 
Khākī Khurāsānī, Imām Oulī, Nizārī 
poet, 406, 407, 437—438, 492 
Khalaf b. Ahmad, Saffarid governor of 
Khurāsān, 155 
Khalaf b. Mula‘ib, ruler of Afamiya, 333 
Khalaf al-Hallaj, early Isma‘ili da‘7in 
Rayy, 111 
Khalafiyya, 111 
Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Qasri, Umayyad 
governor of ‘Iraq, 71, 72 
khalifa (successor), 36, 40 
khalifa, khulafa’ (lieutenants of the 
Mahdi; Sufi master, etc.) 
in Fatimid doctrine, 164—166, 208, 228, 
247 
in doctrine of Iranian school of 
dissident Ismā'īlism, 226—227 
in Nizārī doctrine, 359, 361, 495 
in Sufi doctrine, 427 
khalīfat rasūl Allāh, 36 
al-Khalīl (Hebron), in Palestine, 250 
Khalīl Allāh, son of Ni'mat Allāh Walī 
Kirmānī, 428, 429 
Khalīl Allāh I (Dhu'l-Fagār * Alī), Nizārī 
imam, 425, 437—438 
Khalil Allah II, IIL, Nizàri imams, see Shāh 
Khalil Allah II, III 
Khalji dynasty, of India, 277 
Khalkhal, in Adharbayjan, 392 
khalgān, 209 
Khāmbāyat (Khambhāt), see Cambay 
Khambhlia, in India, 284 
khānagāh, 412, 429 
Khāndesh, region in India, 447 
Khangai mountains, in Mongolia, 397 
Khānlanjān (Khālanjān), fortress, near 
Isfahān, 330, 336 
kharāj (land tax), 55—56 
Kharība, castle, in Syria, 350, 400 
Khārijīs, Khawārij, 34, 56 
origin of the name, 45—46 
dissidents in first civil war, 45—46 
in North Africa, 125—126, 141, 163 
revolt of Khārijī Berbers in North 
Africa, 145—147 
used assassination, 146, 328 
see also Ibādiyya; Nukkārīs 
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khāssa (khawāss), 129, 215, 366 
khatim al-anbiya’ (‘seal of the 
prophets’), 36, 228 
khatna (circumcision), 293 
al-Khattab b. al-Hasan b. Abi'l-Hifaz 
al-Hamdani, Tayyibi 
author, 105—106, 262, 264, 265 
Khattābiyya, extremist Shī'ī group, 67, 
85—86, 90, 92, 93, 94, 186, 189, 
219 
Khawabi, castle, in Syria, 350, 368, 389, 
400, 401 
Khawarij, see Kharijis 
khawass, see khassa 
Khawla, mother of Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya, 52 
khayal, 134—135, 190, 230—231 
Khayrkhwāh-i Harātī, Muhammad Ridā 
b. Khwaja Sultan Husayn, Nizārī dā ī 
and author, 7, 406, 433—434, 436, 
440—441, 445, 491 
Khayyam, ‘Umar, see ‘Umar Khayyam 
Khazars, 218 
al-Khazrajī, Abu'l-Hasan "Alī b. al-Hasan, 
Yamanī historian, 255 
Kheta, mukhi, 446 
Khidāsh ("Ammār b. Yazid), 76 
al-khidma, 212 
Khidr, 365 
al-khizāna al-maknūna, 241 
Khojas, Khojahs, 4,28,31,32, 286, 404, 
442—451, 457, 459, 463, 474—481 
etymology, 443 
in court cases, 474—476, 481, 484, 486, 
488, 491 
gināns of, 385, 409, 442—443, 448—451 
histories of, 409, 442—444 
preserved Pandiyāt of Mustansir bi'llàh 
IL, 432-433 
and Sufism, 444 
see also East Africa: Nizaris of; India: 
Nizārīs of; Pakistan: Nizārīs of 
Khojkī, script, 409, 432, 446, 447, 457 
Khorog, capital of Tajik Badakhshan, 495, 
503 
khudāwand, lord of Alamūt, 302, 363 
Khudawand Muhammad, Nizari leader in 
Daylam, 415-417, 418, 451 
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Khudaybakhsh, Muhammad-Shahi Nizari 
imam, see ‘Atiyyat Allah b. Mu‘in 
al-Din 

al-khulafa’ al-rashidiin (the 
‘rightly-guided caliphs’), 37, 164, 208 

khums, 108, 294 

Khurāsān, 61, 76, 89, 319, 321, 330, 340, 
345, 346, 427, 430, 469 

Marco Polo in, 17 

tradition of Islamic philosophy, 224 

Zaydīs in, 73 

anti-Umayyad (‘ Abbasid) revolt, 
76—78, 219, 327 

al-Nasafī in, 113 

al-Sijistānī in, 166—167 

and Nāsir-i Khusraw, 205, 206, 493 

in Isma‘ili schism, 121 

Isma‘ili da‘wa to, 99, 102, 111, 
112-113, 116, 224, 311 

dissident Isma‘ilism in, 154—155 

Fatimid da*wa to, 202, 206 

jazira of, 218 

Nizārīs of, 318, 342, 358, 397, 434, 452, 
457, 465, 490-491, 493-494; da‘wa, 
432, 439 

occupied by Khwarazmshahs, 373, 386 

conquered by Mongols, 304, 376, 383, 
392, 411 

Khayrkhwāh-i Harātī in, 434 

under Karts, 411 

Khurasani tribesmen, 456, 461, 464, 468 

Khurāsāniyya, army, 77, 78 

Khurramdīniyya, Khurramiyya, 63, 79, 
318 

Khurshāh, Nizārī imam, see Rukn al-Dīn 
Khurshāh 

Khushk, village, in southern 
Khurāsān, 494 

Khusraw Fīrūz, Būyid, see al-Malik 
al-Rahīm 

Khusraw Fīrūz b. Wahsūdān, Justānid, 153 

Khusraw Qazwini, darwish, Nuqtawi 
leader, 422 

khutba, 182 

for Fatimid caliphs, 127, 128, 139, 159, 
166—167, 176, 185, 196, 199, 204, 333 

for ‘Abbasid caliphs, 194, 198, 201, 210, 
252 
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for Da'üdis, 294 
at proclamation of giyama at Alamüt, 
and Mu'minābād, 358—359 
Khūzistān, region, in southwestern Persia, 
96, 100, 103, 107, 196, 313, 321, 
337 
Khwāf, in Khurāsān, 393 
Khwaja Jahan, Bahmanid vizier, 453 
Khwaja Qasim, Nizari da‘7, 434 
Khwaja Sultan Husayn, father of 
Khayrkhwah-i Harati, 434 
Khwand Amir, Ghiyath al-Din b. Humam 
al-Din, historian, 308 
al-Khwānsārī, Muhammad Bāgir, Twelver 
scholar, 168 
Khwārazm, in Central Asia, 195, 373 
Khwārazmians, Khwārazmshāhs, 353, 
373—374, 377, 382, 384, 386—388, 
390, 411 
Khwurshāh, Nizārī imam, see Rukn 
al-Dīn Khurshāh 
Kilāb, Banū (Kilābīs), of Syria, 183, 192 
al-Kindī, Abū Yūsuf Ya'gūb b. Ishāg, 
philosopher, 224 
Kirmān, city and province, in Persia, 384, 
387, 463, 472, 482 
home of dā'ī al-Kirmānī, 184 
Isma‘ili da‘wa to, 311 
Hasan-i Sabbah at, 313 
Nizaris of, 321, 405, 408, 423, 438, 457, 
459—462 passim, 490, 494; “Ata 
Allāhīs, 457, 460—469 passim, 
under Oājārs, 462 
Ni'mat Allāhiyya of, 427, 428—429, 
461—462 
Agha Khān I in, 464—465, 468—469 
al-Kirmānī, Hamīd al-Dīn Ahmad b. 
‘Abd Allah, Ismā'īlī dā T and 
author, 112, 138, 184—185, 297 
on ancestry of Fātimids, 105 
on doctrine of the imamate, 188, 207 
on Druze doctrines, 187—188 
on da'wa hierarchy, 217, 219, 275 
cosmological system, 233—234; adopted 
by Tayyibīs, 234, 265, 269 
on controversy amongst dissident 
Iranian dā'īs, 225—226 
Kish, near Samargand, 392 


Kitāb al-*ālim wa'l-ghulām, of Ja' far b. 
Mansūr al-Yaman, 129 

Kitab al-azhār, of al-Bharūchī, 279 

Kitāb al-bayān, of Ghiyāth, 111 

Kitab al-haft wa’l-azilla, attributed to 
al-Mufaddal, 94 

Kitab al-idah, of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, 169 

Kitab al-iftikhar, of Aba Ya‘ qub 
al-Sijistani, 155 

Kitab al-islah, of Abt Hatim al-Rāzī, 154, 
225-226 

Kitāb ithbāt al-nubū'āt (al-nubuwwāt), of 
Abū Ya'gūb al-Sijistānī, 227—228 

Kitab jami‘ al-hikmatayn, of Nasir-i 
Khusraw, 206—207 

Kitāb kanz al-walad, of Ibrāhīm b. 
al-Husayn al-Hamidi, 265 

Kitab al-kashf, of Ja‘ far b. Mansur 
al-Yaman, 98, 118 

Kitab al-mahsil, of Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Nasafi, 133, 154, 225—226 

Kitab al-nusra, of Abū Ya“ qūb 
al-Sijistani, 154—155, 225—226, 228 

Kitab al-riyad, of Hamid al-Din 
al-Kirmānī, 225—226 

Kitab al-rushd wa’l-hidaya, of Ibn 
Hawshab, 98 

Kitab al-siydsa, anonymous anti-Isma‘ili 
treatise, 8, 9, 102 

Kitāb al-yanábi', of Abü Ya' qub 
al-Sijistānī, 228 

Kitāb al-zumurrudh, of Ibn 
al-Rāwandī, 204 

Kitab-i dānish-i ahl-i bīnish, of Fidā'ī 
Khurāsānī, 407 

Kitāb-i hidāyat al-mu'minīn al-tālibīn, of 
Fidā'ī Khurāsānī, 407, 492 

Kiya Abū "Alī, Nizārī commander, 324 

Kiyā Abū Ja'far, Nizārī commander, 324 

Kiyā Abu'l-Oāsim Lārījānī, Nizārī 
dāī,314 

Kiyā “Ali, son of Kiya Buzurg-Ummīd, 356 

Kiya Ba Ja‘ far, Nizari commander, 343 

Kaya Buzurg al-Da'1 ila'l-Haqq b. al-Hadi, 
* Alid Zaydi ruler of Daylamān, 344 

Kiya Garshasb, Nizari commander, 324 

Kaya Jalal al-Din Hazaraspi, Hazaraspid, 
417 
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Kiyā Malik Hazāraspī, Hazāraspid ruler of 
Ashkawar, 416—417 
Kiya Muhammad b. ‘Ali Khusraw Fīrūz, 
Nizari commander, 356 
Kaya Sayf al-Din Kushayji, ruler of 
Daylaman, 415 
Kaya Shah b. Shams al-Din 
Muhammad, 414 
Kiyāna mountains, in North Africa, 147 
Knights Hospitaller, military order, 13, 14, 
352, 368, 369, 390, 391, 400 
Knights Templar, military order, 13, 14, 
352, 369, 390, 391 
knowledge, religious, see “ilm 
Kokcha, tributary of Oxus river, 206, 452 
Kóke-Ilgei, Mongol general, 393, 394 
Kotri, in Sind, 443 
Krak des Chevaliers (Hisn al-Akrad), 
castle, in Syria, 369, 400—401 
Kraus, Paul, orientalist, 31 
Kubra, Shaykh Najm al-Din, founder of 
the Kubrawiyya Sufi order, 427 
Kubrawiyya, Sufi order, 427 
Kufa, in southern ‘Iraq, 
founded, 43 
under ‘Uthman, 42-43, 44 
under Umayyads, 45, 49, 50, 51, 52, 55, 
72,75;.77 
mawālī of, 52—53 
support for ‘Ali, 46, 47 
base of Mughiriyya, 72 
base of Hāshimiyya, 61, 76 
in revolt of al-Mukhtār, 52—53, 59, 64 
al-Saffāh, proclaimed caliph, 78 
rising of Khattābiyya, 85—86 
centre of Shi‘ism, 43, 56, 60, 95; 
radical, 92; early Isma‘ilis, 89-90 
Oarmatī centre, 107—109, 149 
attacked by followers of Zikrawayh in 
293/906, 123—124 
attacked by Oarmatīs of Bahrayn, 149, 
150, 185 
under "Ugaylids, 185 
Fātimid success in, 184—185, 196 
kufr (unbelief), 35, 83, 188 
Kuhandil Khan, Afghan amir, 468 
Kuhdum, in Daylam, 415 
Kühistan, see Quhistan 
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Kujür, in Mazandaràn, 417 

Kulayn (Kulin), village near Rayy, 111 

al-Kulaynī (al-Kulīnī), Abū Ja'far 
Muhammad b. Ya'qüb, Imami 
scholar, 83, 118, 168, 170 

al-Kumayt b. Zayd al-Asadi, Arab poet, 68 

kun (the Ourānic creative 
imperative), 134, 135, 230 

kūnī, 134—135, 136, 230 

Kuraybiyya, see Karibiyya 

Kurdistān, Kurds, 17, 21, 251, 387, 416 

kursī (chair), 135, 230 

Kūshayjān, in Daylam, 415 

Kūshayjī, amīrs, 415—416, 417 

Kutāma, Berbers, 115, 125, 126, 128 

supporters of Fātimids, 126—128, 141, 
142, 146, 161, 162, 176, 183, 214 
as faction in Fātimid armies, 178—179, 

247 

Kutayfāt, Abū *Alī Ahmad, Fātimid 
vizier, 246—247, 262 

Kuthayyir, Arab poet, 60 

Kütum, in Gilàn, 575 


Labrousse, Yvette, fourth wife of Aga 
Khan III, 483 

Lady ‘Ali Shah, see Shams al-Mulūk, 
mother of Aga Khan III 

Lahab, in Yaman, 298 

Lāhījān, in Gīlān, 415, 416, 417 

Lāhījī, Shams al-Dīn Muhammad b. 
Yahyā, Sufi master and author, 419, 
427 

lahiq, lawahiq, rank in da*wa 
hierarchy, 218, 226—227, 231 

al-Lahji, see Musallam b. Muhammad 
al-Lahji 

Lahore, 281, 282, 438 

lāhūt, 274 

Lama ‘at al-tahirin, of Ghulam ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad, 414, 454 

Lamak b. Malik al-Hammadi, chief qadi 
and Ismā'īlī dā īin Yaman, 199, 200, 
204, 258, 263, 275 

Lamasar, Lanbasar, fortress, in 
Daylamān, 324, 337, 343, 346, 357, 
363, 393—397 passim, 411, 416 

Langarids, see Musafirids 
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Lāsh va Juvayn, in Afghanistan, 469 
Last Judgement, see ma 'àd; qiyama; 
eschatology 
law, of Nizàri community, 484, 486—487, 
497—501 passim, see also figh 
lawh (tablet), 134, 230, 270 
League of Nations, Geneva, 483 
Lebanon, 189 
Lebey de Batilly, Denis, French official 
and author, 20 
letters of the alphabet, see hurüf 
Lev, Yaacov, 32 
Levant, the, 18, 244 
Lewis, Bernard, 19, 23, 24, 32 
on mawlā Shi! ism, 58 
on Abi Hashim’s testament, 62 
on ‘spiritual adoption’ for 
revolutionary Shi‘is, 93 
on Qaddahids, 103, 107 
on Syrian Nizaris, 309, 310 
Liber de causis, see Kalam fi mahd al-khayr 
libertinism, 361—362, 372, see also ibaha 
light, divine (nür), 64, 69, 86, 134, 
273 
lisan al-da‘wa, of the Da’tdis, 294. 
Lisan al-Mulk Sipihr, Muhammad Tagī, 
historian, 408 
literature 
early Ismā'īlī, 87 
Fātimid, 2, 214, 222, 299 
Tayyibī, 241, 253, 265, 282 
Hāfizī, 253 
Nizar, 253, 303—304, 405—406, 408, 
418—420, 425, 433—434, 454, 494—495 
Da'üdi, 292 
Sulaymānī, 299 
see also historiography; ginān 
Lohana, Hindu caste, 443 
Lombardy, Lombards, 143, 144 
London, 408, 501, 503 
conferences on India, 1903—1904, 483 
Nizārī community of, 497 
Louis IX (St Louis), king of France, 14—15, 
22, 390-391 
Lulu’, Hamdanid vizier, 183 
Lu'lu'a, in Yaman, 259 
Luqmanji b. Habib, Dà'üdi scholar, 285 
Luristàn, in western Persia, 353 
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Lutf * Ali Khan, Afsharid, son of 
Shāhrukh, 459 
Lutf * Ali Khan Zand, 460—461, 462 


ma'ād, 273, 359—360 
see also giyama; eschatology 
Ma'add, 365 
Ma'arrat Masrīn, in Syria, 335 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, in Syria, 335 
al-Ma'arri, Abu’l-‘Ala’, Syrian 
poet-philosopher, 204 
al-Mabda’wa’l-ma ‘ad, of Husayn b. ‘Ali 
Ibn al-Walid, 267 
Macnaghten, Sir William, British political 
agent in Kabul, 470 
Mada’in (Ctesiphon), in ‘Iraq, 43, 64, 79, 
185 
Madelung, Wilferd, 32 
on Umm al-kitāb, 93 
on al-Islāh of Abū Hātim al-Rāzī, 154 
on letter of the Fātimid caliph 
al-Mu‘izz to the Qarmati al-Hasan 
al-A‘sam, 163 
on Hamdan Qarmat, 120 
on Nasir-i Khusraw, 209 
on Nizàri doctrine of qiyama, 361 
madhhab (school of religious law), 80, 93, 
159, 167, 190, 214, 426, 430, 456 
ma'dhün, rank in da*wa hierarchy, 218, 
220, 234, 275, 284, 292, 298, 440, 
441 
al-ma'dhün al-mahdüd (or mahsür), 218, 
275 
al-ma'dhün al-mutlaq, 218 
ma'dhün-i akbar, 440 
ma'dhūn-i asghar, 440 
Madhya Pradesh, in India, 291, 447 
Mafatih al-asrár, Qur'àn commentary 
(tafsir) of al-Shahrastàni, 540 
Maghariba, faction in Fatimid 
armies, 178—179 
Maghrāwa, Berbers, 157 
Maghrib, 102, 103, 106, 110, 122, 125, 
141—142, 156, 158, 159, 179, 201, 
215;:327 
Magians, see Zoroastrians 
Magliano, Theresa, second wife of Aga 
Khan III, 482 
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Mahallat, in central Persia 27, 418, 423, 
434, 456, 459, 463—468 passim, 472, 
473, 477, 484, 494, 
Mahallati, ‘Abd al-Muhammad, 467 
Mahan, in Kirman, 428, 429, 461 
Maharashtra, in India, 291 
Mahdi, the, 60—61, 71 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya as, 52, 56 
Abt Hashim ‘Abd Allah as, 61 
in ghulat doctrines, 64 
in doctrine of Abt Mansur, 70 
in Zaydi doctrine, 74 
Ja‘ far al-Sādig as, 88, 96—97, 132 
Isma‘il b. Ja‘far as, 89 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il as, 96—97, 132, 
164—165, 207, 219, 226—227 
for the Oarmatīs, 96—98, 121, 134 
in "Abd Allāh al-Mahdīs reform, 98, 
116—119, 164 
the Persian Mahdī of Abū Tāhir 
al-Jannābī, 121, 150, 152, 154, 210 
Muhammad Nūrbakhsh as, 427 
in religious hierarchy, 117 
in Shi‘i tradition, 72, 119 
Shah Isma‘il I as, 430, 435, 437 
see also qa'im; qa'im al-qiyama 
al-Mahdi, “Abd Allah (‘Ubayd Allah), 
first Fatimid caliph, 5, 96, 97, 99, 
100, 103, 105, 113, 149, 157, 168, 
186, 198, 381 
as caliph, 140—141, 143—144, 145, 
152 
flight to the Maghrib, 123—128 
ancestry, 101—107 passim 
pseudonym, 104 
doctrinal reform, 99, 116—119, 
121—122, 133, 164 
letter to Yamanī Ismā'īlīs, 101, 104, 
118—119 
imamate not recognized by dissident 
(Oarmatī) Ismā'īlīs, 116—124 passim, 
151—152, 226—227 
in Musta'lian doctrine, 105—106, 
238—239 
da‘wa: to Khurasan, 112; in Yaman, 166 
and Abii Tahir al-Jannabi, 149, 151 
al-Mahdi, Abt ‘Abd Allah, ‘Abbasid 
caliph, 79 
Mahdi, ‘Alid, holder of Alamūt, 314 
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al-Mahdi, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, 
“Abbasid caliph, see al-Mahdi, Aba 
* Abd Allah 

al-Mahdi, Muhammad b. al- Hasan, 
twelfth imam of the Twelver Shi is, 
38, 39, 107, 247 

Mahdī b. Khusraw Fīrūz (Fīrūzān), 
Siyāhchashm, Justānid, 152—153 

Mahdibaghwalas, Mahdibagh party, 
subgroup of Dā'ūdīs, 288 

Mahdids, of Zabīd, 259—260 

Mahdīsm, see Mahdī; gā'im 

Mahdiyya, Fatimid capital in 
Ifriqiya, 142—143, 144, 146, 166, 183, 
202 

Mahim, in India, 475 

Mahmüd I, Saljüq sultan, 320 

Mahmid I Begra, sultan of Gujarat, 279, 
445 

Mahmūd II, Saljūg sultan, 338, 345—346 

Mahmūd III, sultan of Gujarāt, 279 

Mahmūd “Ali, Nizārī poet, 438 

Mahmūd b. Mufarrij b. Daghfal, Jarrahid, 
182 

Mahmūd of Ghazna, Ghaznawid sultan, 
116, 155, 167, 185, 200, 418, 449 

Mahmid Shabistari, Sufi shaykh, 419 

Mahmūdiyya, see Nugtawiyya 

Mahriz, near Yazd, 468 

majālis, 6, 214—215, 221, 266 

majālis al-da ‘wa (‘sessions of 
wisdom’), 215 

majālis al-hikma, 126—127, 204, 215—216 

al-Majālis al-Mu'ayyadiyya, of 
al-Mu'ayyad fi'l-Din al-Shirazi, 204, 
215 

al-Majālis al- Mustansiriyya, of 
al-Maliji, 208 

Majd al-Din, Nizari chief da‘iin 
Syria, 389, 390 

Majdhub ‘Ali Shah, Ni‘ mat Allahi Sufi 
master, 463, 465 

al-Majdi‘, Isma‘il b. “Abd al-Rasil, 
Da’ tdi author, 285-286 

Majid, ‘Abd al-Mun‘im, 32 

Majidiyya, 238, 248, 256—257, 260 

see also Hafizis 

al-Majlisī, Muhammad Bāgir, Twelver 

scholar, 168 
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Majlis-i maktūb-i Shahrastānī mun 'agid 
dar Khwārazm, of 
al-Shahrastānī, 340 

Majma 'al-tawārīkh, of Hāfiz Abrū, 308 

al-Majrītī, Maslama, 236 

Majūs, see Zoroastrians 

Makhzūm, Banū, 103 

Makramī, family of Sulaymānī 
dā'īs, 295—297, 299 

Makrān, in Persia, 166, 436 

Malagasy Republic, the, 501 

malāhida, see mulhid 

Malak Sahib, see ‘Abd al-Husayn Jiwaji 

al-Malati, Muhammad b. Ahmad, Sunni 
heresiographer, 59 

Malātī Sayyids, see Amīr Kiyā'ī Sayyids 

Malaysia, 501 

al-Malījī, Abu'l-Oāsim *Abd al-Hākim b. 
Wahb, Fātimid chief gādī and 
author, 208 

Mālik al-Ashtar, 45 

al-Malik al-* Azīz Zahīr al-Dīn Tughtakīn, 
Ayyūbid ruler of Yaman, 260 

Mālik b. Anas, eponym of Mālikī 
madhhab, 80 

Malik b. Sa‘id, Fatimid chief dā, 181 

Malik Khàmüsh, son of Ozbeg, 387 

al-Malik al-Muzaffar, Rasūlid, 267 

al-Malik al-Rahīm Khusraw Fīrūz, 
Būyid, 195—196 

Malik al-Salām, 365 

al-Malik al-Salih, Zangid, 369-370 

Malik Shūlīm, 365 

Malik Yazdāg, 365 

al-Malik al-Zāhir, Rasūlid, 268 

al-Malik al-Zahir Rukn al-Din Baybars I, 
see Baybars I 

al-Malika al-Sayyida, Sulayhid queen, see 
Arwa 

Maliki Sunnism, 80, 126, 127, 128, 141, 
143, 144, 159, 163, 168, 170, 172, 
181, 192, 201 

Malikshah I, Saljiiq sultan, 197, 314, 319, 
320, 327, 330, 331 

Malwa, in India, 285 

Mamlüks, dynasty, of Egypt and Syria 

subjugated Syrian Nizārīs, 18, 301, 309, 
398, 399—402, 489 
succeeded Ayyūbids in Egypt, 254 


al-Ma'mün, ‘Abbasid caliph, 88, 89, 223 

al-Ma’mun, da‘%j, brother of ‘Abdan, 109 

al-Ma’min al-Bata’ihi, Fatimid 
vizier, 244—245, 343 

Ma'müniyya, 109 

Ma'n, Banū, 199 

Ma'n b. Hātim b. al-Ghashīm, 
Hamdānid, 258 

Manashshā (Manasseh) b. Ibrāhīm, 
Fātimid official, 177 

Manāzil al-agtāb, of Oādī Rahmat Allāh 
b. Ghulām Mustafā, 444—445 

Mandaeans, 69, 135, 227 

Mangū Khān, see Móngke 

Mangūtakīn, governor of Damascus, 176, 
179 

Mānī, 227 

Manichaeism, 56, 69, 70, 93, 136, 270, 
273—274 

Manīga (Maynaga), castle, in Syria, 350, 
400, 401, 402 

mansūb, 298, 299, 300 

al-Mansūr, Abū Ja‘far, ‘Abbasid 
caliph, 75, 79, 81, 84, 85, 86, 91, 92 

al-Mansur, Ayyubid prince of Hama, 399, 
401 

al-Mansur, Fatimid caliph, 140, 144, 
146-147, 151, 156, 157, 166, 169, 
173 

Mansur, son of Lu'lu', 183 

al-Mansur ‘Ali b. Salah al-Din, Zaydi 
pretender, 268 

al-Mansur b. Buluggin, Zirid, 176 

Mansur b. ‘Imran, Zuray'id, 257 

al-Mansur b. al-Mutawakkil, Zaydi imam 
in Yaman, 296 

al-Mansür Muhammad b. Abi * Amir, 
chamberlain to Hishām II, 157 

Mansūr al-Yaman, see Ibn Hawshab 

Mansūra, fortress, in Daylam, 345 

Mansūra, in Sind, 167 

Mansüraküh, fortress, near 
Dāmghān, 320, 345 

Mansūriyya, extremist Shī'ī group, 70—71, 
72, 328 

Mansūriyya, Fātimid capital in 
Ifrīgiya, 142, 147, 159, 169, 191 

al-Maqdisi, see Muhammad b. Ma'shar 
al-Busti al-Maqdisi 
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al-Magrīzī, Tagī al-Dīn Ahmad, 
historian, 8, 101, 139, 140, 213, 254 

Marāgha, in Ādharbayjān, 346, 379 

Mar'ashī Sayyids, of Māzandarān 
(Tabaristān), 415 

maratib al-da‘wa, see hudiid 

Marcion, 227 

Marco Polo, Venetian traveller, 14, 15-18, 
19, 20, 24, 25, 368 

Marcus, Valentinian Gnostic, 69 

Mardāwīj b. Ziyàr, founder of the Ziyarid 
dynasty of Persia, 112, 152 

Mardin, in ‘Iraq, 347 

Marjikūlī, in Daylamān, 415 

Margab, castle, in Syria, 368 

Marguet, Yves, 32 

Marw, in Khurāsān, 76, 77, 205, 383 

Marw al-Rūdh, in Khurāsān, 111, 113 

Marwān I b. al-Hakam, Umayyad 
caliph, 51 

Marwān II al-Himār, Umayyad caliph, 74, 
75—76, 77,78 

al-Marwazi, al-Husayn, see al-Husayn b. 
* Ali al-Marwazi 

Marxism, 32, 310 

Marzubān I b. Muhammad, 
Musāfirid, 121, 153-154 

Marzubān b. Ishāg, dā 7 in India, 200 

Masāla b. Habūs, Fātimid general, 142 

Masār, in Yaman, 199 

Mashāriga, faction in Fātimid 
armies, 178—179 

mashāyikh, see shaykh 

Mashāyikh, Pīr, son of Sayyid Fādil 
Shāh, 448 

Mashhad, in Khurāsān, 406, 407, 492, 
493, 494 

Masīla, in North Africa, 147, 157, 160, 180 

maskh, 65 

see also tanāsukh 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT), Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 504 

massacres, 185, 329, 330, 335, 338, 345, 
347, 348, 356, 357, 370, 374, 383, 
397, 462 

Massignon, Louis, 31, 92, 139 

on Abu'l-Khattab and spiritual 

parenthood, 92 
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on the Oaddāhids, 103 
on Islamic guilds, 115 
on Fatimid-Qarmati relations, 151 
Mast ‘Ali Shah, see Shirwani, Zayn 
al-‘ Abidin 
Mas‘td, Dihgān, Oarmatī dāī, son of 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafī, 113 
Mas'ūd, Saljūg sultan, 338, 346, 356, 357 
Mas'ūd b. Hurayth, Oarmatī dāī, 124 
al-Mas' ud b. al-Karam (or al-Mukarram), 
Zuray' id, 199, 255-256 
al-Mas' üdi, * Ali b. al-Husayn, historian, 8 
ma'sūm, see “isma 
Ma'sūm "Alī Shāh, Muhammad Ma'sūm 
Shīrāzī, Ni'mat Allāhī Sufi 
author, 468, 477 
Ma'sūm "Alī Shah, Ni‘mat Allāhī envoy 
to Persia, 461, 462 
Masyaf, castle, in Syria 
Yves le Breton at, 15, 391 
Isma‘ili manuscript from, 27 
epigraphic evidence from, 309, 389, 390 
Nizari stronghold, 350, 353, 400; lost to 
Nusayris, 489 
Rashid al-Din Sinan at, 368 
besieged by Saladin, 370 
surrendered to Mongols, 399 
under Baybars I, 401 
and Muhammad-Shahi Nizaris, 456, 
488—490 
Matiya Kanbis, Hindu caste, 446 
Matthew Paris, historian, 14, 388 
al-Māturīdī, Abū Mansūr, Sunnī 
theologian, 232 
Māturīdiyya, Sunnī school of 
theology, 232 
mawālī (clients), non-Arab 
Muslims, 52—58 passim, 61, 66, 70, 
75, 78, 114, 149 
al-Mawardi, Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali, Sunni 
scholar, 212 
Mawdid, Saljtiq amir of Mawsil, 334 
mawlā (client), see mawālī 
Mawlā'īs, Nizārīs of Hunza, 495 
Mawsil, in "Irāg, 120, 162, 175, 176, 185, 
196, 203, 313, 334, 347, 352, 367, 369 
Mawsim-i bahar, of Muhammad ‘Alī b. 
Mullā Jīwābhā'ī Rāmpūrī, 240—241 
Maymana, in Central Asia, 111 
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al-Maymūn, epithet of Muhammad b. 
Ismā'īl b. Ja'far, 104 
Maymūn al-Oaddāh, 102—105, passim, 
106, 107 
Maymūndiz, fortress, in Daylamān, 345, 
393, 394—395, 397 
Maymūniyya, designation of the early 
Ismā'īlīs, 102, 104 
Maynaqa, castle, see Maniqa 
Maysūr, Fātimid commander, 146 
Mayyafariqin, 312, 347 
Mazagaon, Bombay, 476 
mazālim, 152 
Māzandarān, see Tabaristān 
Mazdāb, village, in Khurāsān, 494 
Mazdak, 227 
Mazdakism, 56, 133 
al-Mazdagānī, Abū “Ali Tahir b. Sa‘d, 
Pürid vizier, 348 
mazhar (epiphany), 361, 364 
Mazyadids, of ‘Iraq, 335-336 
Mecca (Makka), 36, 49, 53, 89, 103, 124, 
126, 133, 139, 148, 149, 161, 182, 
198, 199, 205, 326, 375, 428, 453, 480 
Medina (Madina), 36, 41, 42, 44, 45, 48, 
49, 52, 59, 60, 67, 74, 85, 86, 91, 96, 
139, 326 
see also ansār 
Mediterranean Sea, 138, 144, 176, 202 
Melchizedec, 365 
Melkites, 177, 180 
Mēnages, Gilles, 21 
Mengli, Eldigitizid lieutenant in ‘Iraq-i 
* Ajam, 377 
Mesopotamia, 42, 43, 223, 227 
see also “Iraq 
Messina, strait of, 143 
metaphysical systems, see philosophical 
Isma‘ilism; cosmology 
metempsychosis, see tanāsukh 
Michael, see Mika'il 
Middle East, 1, 11, 189, 497, 504 
see also Near East 
Midrārids, of Tāfilālt, 125, 127—128, 156 
Mihrabānid Maliks, of Sīstān 
(Nīmrūz), 411,412 
Mihr-i Jahān Khānum, Oājār princess, 
wife of Sardar Abu’l-Hasan 
Khan, 472 


Mihrin (Mihrnigar), fortress, near 
Damghan, 321, 345, 391 

Mīkā'īl (Michael), archangel, 134 

Mikhlaf al-Sulaymani (Haly), in 
northwestern Yaman, 296 

Miknasa, Berbers, 142, 157 

Mila, in North Africa, 126, 127 

millenarian, 426, 435 

see also Mahdi 

Mīnāb, near Bandar *Abbās, 469 

minbar (pulpit in the mosgue), 294, 358 

Minhaj-i Siraj (Minhaj al-Din ‘Uthman b. 
Siraj al-Din al-Jazjani), historian and 
Sunni jurist, 383, 384 

Minto, Earl of, Viceroy of India, 482 

al-Miqdad b. al-Aswad al-Kindi, 39 

mir, 405, 452, 488, 495—496 

Mir Damad (Mir Muhammad Baqir b. 
Shams al-Din Muhammad 
Astarabadi), theosopher, 420 

Mir Sayyid Ahmad Kashi, Nuqtawi 
leader, 422 

Mir Sharif Amuli, Nugtawi leader, 422 

Mir Shir Khan, Balūchī amīr, 470 

Mīrānshāh, son of Timur, 421 

Mir'āt al-zamān, of Sibt Ibn al-Jawzī, 309 

Mirdāsids, of northern Syria, 183, 192, 
195 

Mīrkhwānd, Muhammad b. Khwāndshāh, 
historian, 25, 308, 312 

Mirshahi, Sadr al-Din b. Mulla Shams 
al-Din, grandson of Fidāī 
Khurasani, 407 

Mirza Hasan b. Husayn b. Ya‘ qub Shah, 
representative of Agha Khan I in 
Persia, 490 

Mirza Husayn Khan, Zand governor of 
Kirman, 460 

Mirza Khan, Timtrid amir of 
Badakhshan, 452 

Mirza Sadiq, cousin of the Nizari Imam 
Abu'l-Hasan "Alī, 460, 461, 462 

Miskawayh, Abt ‘Ali Ahmad, 
historian, 139, 154 

misr, amsar (garrison towns), 42, 43, 
54-55, 114 

mīthāg (oath), 218, 293—294; see also 
‘ahd; bay‘a 

Miyajiq, Khwarazmian general, 374 
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Miyānī, battle of, 470 
Mombasa, in Kenya, 291, 293, 486 
Mēmnas, subgroup of Khojas, 448 
Mēngke, Great Khan, 15, 18, 388—389, 
397, 399 
Mongolia, Mongols, 3, 4, 15, 78, 378, 387, 
389, 391, 397, 410, 452 
in medieval (occidental) accounts, 15 
and medieval (Persian) historians, 
304—307 
French mission (AD 1253) to, 15, 
388—389, 390 
and Nizārīs of Persia, 18, 376, 377, 382, 
388—389; alliances against, 388; 
conguest of, 301, 391—398; took 
Girdkūh, 391, 397—398; destroyed 
Nizārī castles, 304, 375; took 
Maymūndiz, 394—395; took Alamūt, 
395—396, 410; took Lamasar, 
396—397; fida’is on mission to, 389 
and Nizaris of Syria, 397-398 
overthrew ‘Abbasids, 78, 388, 398 
attacked Sistan, 384 
and the Khwārazmshāhs, 386 
and Ayyübids of Syria, 398—599 
Morbi, in India, 278 
Morocco, 125, 145, 156 
Moses, see Mūsā 
Mount Lebanon, 21 
al-Mu'alla b. Khunays, 91 
mu <‘allim (teacher), 341, 379, 438, 440, 
441, 492, 493, 499 
mu ‘amalat (worldly affairs), 169 
Mu ‘awiya I b. Abi Sufyan, founder of the 
Umayyad caliphate, 44, 45-46, 48, 49 
Mu ‘awiya II, Umayyad caliph, 51 
Mu‘ awiya b. ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘ far, 
Talibid, 62 
al-Mv'ayyad bi'llāh Ahmad b. al-Husayn 
b. Hārūn, Zaydī imam, 105 
Mu’ayyad al-Din, Nizārī vizier to Rukn 
al-Dīn Khurshāh, 395 
Mu’ayyad al-Din Muzaffar b. Ahmad 
al-Mustawfi, see Muzaffar, ra īs, 
commandant of Girdkth 
al-Mu'ayyad fi’l-Din al-Shirazi, Ab Nasr 
Hibat Allah, Isma‘ili da ‘Zand author, 
6, 181, 196, 199, 200, 203—204, 205, 
207,215, 217,311,.312, 315 


al-Mubarak, epithet of Isma‘il b. 
Ja‘ far, 90, 104 
Mubarakiyya, designation of the early 
Ismā'īlīs, 90, 93, 95—96, 99, 104 
Mubārakkūh, castle, in Daylam, 356 
al-mubda‘ al-awwal, 229, 270 
Muchul Shah, son of Jalal Shah, 491 
Mudhaykhira, in Yaman, 122 
al-Mufaddal b. Abi’l-Barakat, Sulayhid 
general, 256, 258 
al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-Ju‘fi, eponym of 
Mufaddaliyya, 91—92 
Mufaddaliyya, 92, 94 
Mufarrij b. Daghfal, Jarrahid ruler of 
Palestine, 175, 179, 182 
Mufarrij b. al-Hasan b. al-Sufi, prefect of 
Damascus, 348 
Muflih, governor of Adharbayjan, 112, 
153 
Mughal empire, 277, 280, 281, 282, 284, 
422 
al-Mughira b. Sa'id, eponym of 
Mughiriyya, 64, 69—70, 71, 72, 77 
Mughīriyya, extremist Shī'ī group, 70, 72, 
326 
muhājirūn (Emigrants), 36, 38 
Muhammad, the Prophet, 1, 34, 36, 48, 
83, 117, 234, 326, 336, 501 
succession to, 1, 36—37, 38,97 
hereditary sanctity of his family, 41, 47, 
431 
definition of his family, 57—58, 73, 
82—83 
as one of iilu’l-‘azm prophets, 97, 131 
‘Ali as his successor, 39, 81—83, 97, 
131—132, 247 
“Alias his hujja, 118-119 
ended cycle of prophecy (nubuwwa), 
65, 84 
era of, 86, 131—132, 150, 164, 208, 210, 
223, 227, 232, 274, 282, 381 
in Umm al-kitab, 94, 98 
in Mukhammisa thought, 94 
in Nusayri thought, 94—95 
as sixth nātig, 94, 97, 98, 129, 131—132 
Ismā'īlī imams descent from, 128 
hadīths of, in Ismā'īlī law, 170 
in Nizari doctrine: Hasan-i Sabbah’s 
doctrine of ta ‘lim, 342; imam-qa’im 
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in era of, 365; anticipatory qiyamas 
in era of, 300—381 
see also alil al-bayt; Fatimids: genealogy 
Muhammad, son of Ahmad I, sultan of 
Gujarat, 278 
Muhammad, son of the Fātimid caliph 
al-* Azīz, 178 
Muhammad, son of Ķasan-i Sabbāh, 344 
Muhammad I, Saljūg sultan, see 
Muhammad Tapar 
Muhammad II, Nizārī imam and lord of 
Alamūt, 302, 363—365, 366, 367, 371, 
374—375 
Muhammad III, Nizārī imam, see * Alā” 
al-Din Muhammad HI 
Muhammad Abu'l-Oāsim al-Muntazar 
li-Amr Allah, al-Imam, see al-Mahdi, 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, son of Dist 
Muhammad, 470 
Muhammad “Ali b. Mulla Jiwabha’i 
Rāmpūrī, Da adi Bohra 
historian, 240 
Muhammad Amiruddin, leader of 
Mahdibaghwalas, 288 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, founder 
of the Wahhabi movement, 296 
Muhammad b. Ahmad, Sa‘id al-Khayr 
(al-Hakim), uncle of the Fatimid 
* Abd Allah al-Mahdī, 100 
Muhammad b. ‘Alī b. ‘Abd Allāh b. 
al-*Abbās, *Abbāsid, 61—62, 
76 
Muhammad b. * Alī b. al-Husayn, Akhū 
Muhsin, anti-Isma‘ili author, 8, 25, 
107; 111,.117, 119;.152 
on alleged Qaddahid foundation of 
Ismā'īlism, 101—102 
on Qarmati doctrine of the imamate, 
102—103 
on Ismā'īlī schism, 117 
On initiation into Ismā'īlism, 129—130, 
220—221 
preserved in later works, 8, 101, 111 
preserves letter of the Fatimid caliph 
al-Mu'izz, 162 
quotes the Kitab al-siyasa, 8, 102 
Muhammad b. * Alī al-Bāgir, see 
Muhammad al-Bāgir, imam 
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Muhammad b. *Alī al-Tanūkhī, see 
al-* Azīmī 
Muhammad b. Anaz, Saljūg amīr, 357 
Muhammad b. Buzurg-Ummid, Nizari 
leader and lord of Alamūt, 302, 326, 
355—358, 360, 361, 363, 364 
Muhammad b. Dā'ūd al-Jarrāh, ‘ Abbasid 
official, 99 
Muhammad b. al-Fath, Midrarid 
amīr, 156 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, son of * Ali 
b. Abi Talib, 52, 58, 60, 67, 90 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Idris b. 
al-Walīd, Tayyibī dā'ī mutlag, 269, 
279 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Mahdi, see 
al-Mahdi, Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
Muhammad b. Hatim b. al-Husayn b. 
al-Walīd, Tayyibī dā ī mutlaq, 268 
Muhammad b. Haydara, Fātimid envoy to 
Yaman, 262 
Muhammad b. ‘Imran, Zuray‘id, 257 
Muhammad b. Islam Shah, Nizari 
imam, 418, 446 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Ja‘ far al-Sadiq, 
Ismā'īlī imam, 89, 90, 93, 95—96, 99, 
104, 107, 111,207, 223, 235, 326, 381 
position in series of imams, 90, 97 
pseudonym, 104 
as Ismā'īlī (Oarmatī) Oā'im, 96—97, 98, 
102, 108, 117—119, 132, 147, 150, 
152, 155, 208, 210 
Mahdiship denied by ‘Abd Allah 
al-Mahdī, 116—119, 164—165 
and Fātimid genealogy, 90, 97, 99, 
100—102, 105—107 
in epistle, 104, and reform of the 
Fātimid caliph al-Mu'izz, 164—167 
in account of Ibn Rizām—Akhū 
Muhsin, 101, 102, 103 
in writing of al-Sūrī, 208 
in Iranian school of philosophical 
Ismà'ilism, 226—227 
in Epistles, 236 
in Khoja tradition, 385 
as ancestor of Ni‘mat Allah Wali, 428; 
of Akha Muhsin, 101 
Muhammad b. Jahangir, Iskandarid ruler 
of Kujūr, 417 
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Muhammad b. Khwāndshāh, see 
Mīrkhwānd 

Muhammad b. Ma'shar al-Bustī 
al-Maqdisi, 235 

Muhammad b. al-Mufaddal, 93 

Muhammad b. Mu’min Shah, 
Muhammad-Shahi Nizari imam, 
415 

Muhammad b. Musāfir, founder of the 
Musafirid dynasty of Daylam and 
Adharbayan, 153 

Muhammad b. Muslim al-Tā'ifī, Imāmī 
scholar, 68 

Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man b. 
Muhammad, Abt ‘Abd Allah, 
Fatimid chief qadi, 172, 215 

Muhammad b. Nusayr, eponym of 
Nusayriyya, 94 

Muhammad b. Saba’, Zuray‘id, 256-257 

Muhammad b. Sa*ūd, amīr of 
Dir‘iyya, 296 

Muhammad b. Tahir al-Harithi, Tayyibi 
author, 266, 267 

Muhammad b. Tughj al-Ikhshid, founder 
of the Ikhshidid dynasty of Egypt 
and southern Syria, 143 

Muhammad b. Ya‘ qub, chamberlain to 
the ‘Abbasid al-Radi, 151 

Muhammad b. Zayd, “Alid ruler of 
Tabaristan, 153 

Muhammad Badr al-Din, Daudi da‘, 286 

Muhammad al-Bāgir, imam, 67—69, 70, 
71,81,93, 97, 103, 170 

Muhammad Bāgir Khān, brother of Āghā 
Khān I, 465, 468—469, 470—471, 
475 

Muhammad Burhan al-Din b. ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Najm al-Din, Da’ tdi 
da ‘i, 288, 289 

Muhammad Burhan al-Din b. Tahir Sayf 
al-Din, Sayyidna, Da’ adi 
dāī, 290—291 

Muhammad Bustī, Nizārī jurist, 359 

Muhammad al-Dībāj, *Alid, son of Ja'far 
al-Sadiq, 88, 91 

Muhammad Hasan al-Husayni, Nizari 
imam, see Agha Khan I 

Muhammad Hasan Khan Sistani, 460 
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Muhammad Husayn Mahmüdi, 
representative of Aga Khan III, 492 

Muhammad Jamal Rāzī, Nizārī dā'ī, 314 

Muhammad Khāgān, Nizārī envoy, 359 

Muhammad Khudābanda, Īlkhānid, see 
Oljeytū 

Muhammad Khudābanda, Safawid 
shāh, 436 

Muhammad Ma'sūm Shīrāzī, see Ma'sūm 
* Ali Shah, Muhammad Ma'sūm 
Shirazi 

Muhammad Mugīm, Safawid official, 436 

Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, see 
al-Nafs al-Zakiyya 

Muhammad Nashi Shahrastani, Khwaja, 
Nizari envoy, 345-346 

Muhammad Rida b. Khwaja Sultan 
Husayn Ghiriyani Harati, see 
Khayrkhwāh-i Harātī 

Muhammad Sadiq Mahallati, Ni‘mat 
Allahi Sufi, maternal grandfather of 
Agha Khan I, 463 

Muhammad Shah, Imam-Shahi 
leader, 447 

Muhammad Shah III, Tughluqid, 277 

Muhammad Shah b. Mu’min Shah, 
Muhammad-Shahi Nizari 
imam, 414, 451 

Muhammad Shah Qajar 464—468 passim, 
469-470, 472, 473 

Muhammad Tahir, leader of Ja‘fari 
Bohras, 280 

Muhammad Tapar, Saljūg sultan, 320, 
331, 334, 335—338 

Muhammad al-Tagī (al-Jawād), Twelver 
imam, 89 

Muhammad Timur, governor of 
Qandahar, 469 

Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, 
see Aligarh, University of 

Muhammadan National Association, 477 

Muhammadiyya, Fatimid capital in 
Ifrīgiya, 142 

Muhammad-Shāhī Nizārīs, see 
Muhammad-Shāhīs 

Muhammad-Shahis (or Mu’miniyya), 
branch of Nizārīs, 32, 405, 415—416, 
418, 435, 448, 451—456 
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literature, 406, 413, 454 
of Syria, 408, 413—414, 488—490 
and Oāsim-Shāhīs, 413—414, 417, 432, 
433, 455—456, 490 
al-Muhannak, historian, 246 
Muhibb ‘Ali Qunduzi, Muhammad-Shahi 
Nizari author, 414 
Muhibb al-Din Habib Allah, grandson of 
Ni‘mat Allah Wali Kirmani, 429 
al-Muhtadi, Nizari imam, 363, 364 
muhtasham, leader of Nizaris of Quhistan, 
319, 353, 376, 378, 388, 393 
Mu ‘in al-Din II b. ‘Aziz Shah, 
Muhammad-Shahi Nizari imam, 
455 
Mu‘in al-Din Abi Nasr Ahmad, Saljuq 
vizier, 345 
Mu‘in al-Din b. Sadr al-Din, 
Muhammad-Shahi Nizari imam, 455 
al-Mu‘izz, Fatimid caliph, 122, 133, 144, 
154, 156—163, 173, 176, 178 
refutes alleged Oaddāhid ancestry of his 
family, 104—105 
attempts to win over dissident Ismā'īlīs, 
122, 155, 164—167, 230 
doctrinal reform, 164—166, 207, 208, 
228, 230, 233 
conguest of Egypt, 158—161 
and the Byzantines, 144 
and the Oarmatīs, 154, 161—162 
and al-Oādī al-Nu'mān, 169 
and Ja'far b. Mansūr al-Yaman, 
165—166 
al-Mu'izz b. Bādīs, Zīrid, 183, 201—202 
Mu-izz al-Dawla, Būyid, 178 
Mu‘izzi dynasty, of India, 383 
Mu izziyya, in Sicily, see Taormina 
mujtahid, 461, 462 
al-Mukarram Ahmad, Sulayhid, 199—200, 
255, 257—258, 263 
mukasir, rank in da ‘wa hierarchy, 190, 
218—219, 275, 287, 292, 298 
Mukhammisa (the Pentadists), extremist 
Shīī group, 94—95 
mukhi (Nizārī Ismā'īlī functionary), 443, 
446, 474, 476, 501 
etymology, 443 
in Aga Khan Case, of 1866, 475—476 
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in East Africa, 486, 499; Zanzibar, 
485—486 
in South Asia, 474, 487, 500 
in Persia, 493 
in Nizari Constitution of 1986, 501 
al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubayd al-Thagafi, 
leader of anti- Umayyad revolt, 
52—53, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 63, 64, 77 
Mukhtāriyya, 59, 64 
see also Kaysāniyya 
al-Muktafī, ‘Abbasid caliph, 122, 123 
mulhid, malahida (heretics), 7, 12, 17, 24, 
116, 206, 360, 412, 422 
mulla, in Da’tdi da‘wa, 293, 298 
Mulla ‘Abd Allah, mujtahid in 
Kirman, 462 
Mulla Hasan, brother of Fida’i 
Khurasani, 493 
Mulla Sadra Shirazi, Sadr al-Din, 
theosopher, 420 
Multan, in Sind 
seat of Fatimid vassal state, 116, 166, 
176 
converts to Druze da‘wa of 
al-Mugtanā, 188 
attacked by Ghūrids, 374; by Mahmūd 
of Ghazna, 116, 185, 200 
Nizārīs of, 385, 438, 442—443, 444, 449, 
451 
Mumbai, see Bombay 
mu’min (believer), 66, 273—274, 275, 293, 
420, 432, 448 
mu’min al-balagh, 219 
Mu’min Shah, ‘Ala’ al-Din, 
Muhammad-Shahi Nizari imam, 414 
Mu'min al-Tāg, Imami scholar, 84, 89 
Mu’minabad, near Birjand, 319, 353, 359, 
361, 362, 406, 438, 494 
Mu’miniyya, see Muhammad-Shahis 
al-Munayjat, of the Fatimid caliph 
al-Mu ‘izz, 165 
Munawwar ‘Ali Shah, Ni‘mat Allahi Sufi 
master, 477 
Muw'nis al-Khadim, ‘Abbasid 
commander, 149 
Mungidh, Bani, of Syria, 335, 350 
al-Muntafiq, Bani, of eastern Arabia, 
185 
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Muntaza ‘al-akhbar, of Qutb al-Din 
Sulaymānjī Burhānpūrī, 240 
Mugaddim al-Dīn, commandant of 
Alamūt, 396 
mugallid (emulator), 171 
Mugātil, Banū, of Yaman, 291 
mugātila, 42 
Mugattam hills, near Cairo, 190—191 
al-Mugtadir, ‘Abbasid caliph, 143, 149 
al-Muqtafi, ‘Abbasid caliph, 356 
al-Mugtanā, Baha’ al-Din, Druze 
leader, 187-188, 189, 190 
Murad Bakhsh, Mughal ruler in 
Gujarat, 284 
Murad Mirza, Nizari imam, 422, 425, 
435—436, 437 
Murad Mirza b. Hasan, of Sidih, eponym 
of Murād Mīrzā'īs, 490—491, 492—493 
Murad Mirza’is, dissident Nizaris of 
Khurāsān, 491—493 
murīd, murīdān, 419, 428, 430, 431, 436, 
440, 444, 453, 466 
Murra b. ‘Amir, Bani, of eastern 
Arabia, 210 
murshid, 412, 428, 431, 433, 444, 476 
see also pir; qutb; shaykh 
Masa (Moses), 94, 97, 98, 131, 208, 227, 
365 
Masa b. Abi’l-‘Afiya, Berber chief, 142 
Musa b. Sayf al-Mulk b. *Amrūn, 350 
Masa Kalim al-Din, Da’idi dài, 284—285 
Misa al-Kazim, Twelver imam, 88-89, 90, 
91, 92, 95, 96, 170, 204, 430, 452 
Misa Khan b. Muhammad Khan 
Khurāsānī, 407 
Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr, 53 
Musafirids, of Daylam and 
Ādharbayjān, 121, 153—154, 317 
Musallam b. Muhammad al-Lahji, Yamani 
Zaydi historian, 230 
Musara ‘at al-falāsifa, of 
al-Shahrastani, 340, 380 
Muscat (Masqat), in *Uman, 291, 486 
musharrifāt, of Sulaymānī dā īs, 299 
Musha‘ sha‘, 426 
Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah, Mirza Muhammad 
Turbatī, Ni'mat Allāhī Sufi, 461—462 
Mushtāgiyya, mausoleum, in Kirmān, 462 
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Muslim b. ‘Aqil, Talibid, 50, 52 
Muslim b. ‘Awsaja, 49, 50 
al-Mustad?’, ‘Abbasid caliph, 252 
al-Mustafa li-Din Allah Nizar, see Nizar b. 
al-Mustansir 
Mustafa Mulhim, Nizari amir of 
Masyaf, 489 
mustajib, 219, 220, 221, 273, 275, 440, 
442 
Musta‘lawiyya, see Musta‘lians 
al-Musta‘li, Fatimid caliph, 3, 211, 238, 
241—243, 243—244, 245, 261, 263, 
277, 301, 324—325, 333, 343 
Musta‘lians, Musta‘liyya (or 
Musta‘lawiyya), 1, 3, 238-239, 
242—243, 332 
enumeration of imams, 97, 238—239 
Hafizi- Tayyibi schism, 23, 246—248, 
256—260, 262, 264, 277, 325 
see also Bohras; Dā'ūdīs; Hāfizīs; 
Nizari—Musta‘li schism; Sulaymanis; 
Tayyibis 
Musta‘liyya, see Musta‘lians 
al-Mustansir, ‘Abbasid caliph, 388 
al-Mustansir, Fatimid caliph, 2, 137, 140, 
196—198 passim, 199—211 passim, 
217, 237, 244, 258, 263, 310, 313, 
332, 359—363 passim, 385 
accession and early years, 193-195 
and Fatimid doctrine of the imamate, 
207—209, 223 
and Badr al-Jamālī, 194—195, 211 
succession to, 3, 211, 241—243, 245, 
301, 324—325 
and Hasan-i Sabbāh, 312, 313 
Mustansir bi'llah II, Nizari imam, 418, 
422—423, 425, 431—433, 445 
Mustansir bi'llah III, Nizàri imam, see 
Gharīb Mīrzā 
mustagarr imam, see under imam 
al-Mustarshid, ‘Abbasid caliph, 338, 346, 
356 
al-Musta‘ sim, ‘Abbasid caliph, 388, 398 
mustawda‘ imam, see under imam 
al-Mustazhir, ‘Abbasid caliph, 10, 320, 
336, 342 
al-Mustazhiri, of al-Ghazali, 10, 209-210, 
342 
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mut'a (temporary marriage), 69, 171 

al-Mu'tadid, * Abbasid caliph, 109, 110, 
122 

al-Mutahhar b. Sharaf al-Din, Zaydi 
imam in Yaman, 280 

al-Mu‘tamid, ‘Abbasid caliph, 108 

al-Mutawakkil Ahmad b. Sulayman, Zaydi 
imam in Yaman, 259 

al-Mutawakkil Yahya, Zaydi imam in 
Yaman, 297 

Mu tazilīs, Mu'tazila, school of 
theology, 73, 75, 102, 219, 228, 235 

al-Muti‘, ‘Abbasid caliph, 159 

mutimm, atimma’ (completers), 132 

Muwaffaq al-Dawla ‘Ali, grandfather of 
Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, 306 

Muwahhidin, see Almohads; Druzes 

Muzaffar, ra^is, commandant of 
Girdküh, 315, 321 

Muzaffar, ra’is, Nizari leader in 
Quhistan, 359 

Muzaffar II, sultan of Gujarat, 279 

Muzaffar III, sultan of Gujarat, 281 

Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah, Ni‘ mat Allahi 
Sufi, 461, 462 

Muzaffar al-Dīn Shah Qajar, 481 

al-Muzaffar Qutuz, Mamluk sultan, 399 


nabi, anbiya’ (prophets), 36, 118 

Nadir Shah Afshar, founder of the 
Afsharid dynasty of Persia, 457-458, 
459 

nafs (soul), 65, 229-230, 231 

al-nafs al-hissiyya, 229 

al-nafs al-kulliyya, 190, 229 

al-nafs al-namiya, 229 

al-nafs al-nātiga, 229 

al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah, Hasanid leader of revolt, 68, 
71, 72, 73; 74, 75, 80 

Nagir, in northern Pakistan, 495 

Nāgoshiyya, subgroup of ‘ Alawi 
Da'üdis, 282 

Nagpur, in India, 288 

Nahrawan, battle of, 46 

Nā'ib al-Sadr, see Ma*sūm ‘Ali Shah, 
Muhammad Ma'sūm Shīrāzī 

Nain, in Persia, 459 
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Nairobi, in Kenya, 293, 483, 486, 497 

Najaf, in ‘Iraq, 463, 468, 472, 479, 480 

al-Najah, founder of the Najahid dynasty 
of Yaman, 199 

Najahids, of Yaman, 198, 199, 256, 258, 
259, 264 

al-Najashi, Ahmad b. ‘Ali, Imami 
scholar, 68, 168 

Najd, in the Hijaz, 296, 297 

Najm al-Din Isma‘il b. al-Sha‘rani, Nizari 
chief dā Tin Syria, 399—400, 401 

Najm al-Dīn al-Khabūshānī, Shafi‘i 
theologian, 252 

Najrān, in northeastern Yaman, 296, 297, 
298 

najwā, 215 

Nakhshab, see Nasaf 

al-Nakhshabī, Muhammad b. Ahmad, see 
al-Nasafī, Muhammad b. Ahmad 

Nanji, Azim, 32, 448 

Napier, General Sir Charles, congueror of 
Sind, 470 

Naples, 32, 144 

nagīb, nugabā”, 76, 77, 190, 218 

Nagīl Bani Sharha, near San‘a’, 265 

Nagīl Sayd, in Yaman, 257 

Nar (Nūr) Muhammad, son of Imām 
Shāh, 445—446 

Narmāshīr, in Kirmān, 460, 464 

Nasaf (Nakhshab), in Transoxania, 113 

Nasafī, Azīz al-Dīn, Sufi author, 420 

al-Nasafī, Muhammad b. Ahmad, Isma‘ili 
(Qarmati) dā'ī and author, 113, 133, 
154, 155, 225—226, 230, 232, 233 

al-Nasawī, Muhammad b. Ahmad, 
secretary and chronicler of Sultan 
Jalāl al-Dīn Khwārazmshāh, 376, 
386, 387 

Nashtakīn, Druze leader, see al-Darazī 

al-Nasir, ‘Abbasid caliph, 373-374, 375, 
376—377, 386, 389 

Nasir al-Dawla, Turkish commander, 194 

Nasir al-Dawla Aftakin, governor of 
Alexandria, 242 

Nasir al-Din, pir, 443 

Nasir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Abi 
Mansur, Nizàri muhtasham in 
Quhistan, 378—379, 393 
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Nasir al-Din Muhammad, Mihrabanid, 
411 
Nasir al-Din Shah Qajar, 423, 472—473, 
481 
Nasīr al-Dīn al-Tūsī, see al-Tūsī, Nasīr 
al-Dīn 
Nasir al-Din ‘Uthman, Nasrid amir of 
Sīstān, 383—384 
Nāsir Khān, Tālpur amīr of Kalāt, 470 
al-Nāsir li-Dīn Allāh Ahmad b. Yahyā, 
Zaydī imam in Yaman, 230 
al-Nāsir li'l-Haqq, Zaydi imam in 
Tabaristan, see al-Hasan b. “Ali 
al-Utrüsh 
al-Nasir Nasir al-Din Muhammad, 
Mamlūk sultan, 402 
Nāsir-i Khusraw, Ismā'īlī dā īand author, 
30, 205—207, 226, 233, 312, 428, 440 
published in the West, 28, 30 
on Qarmatis of Bahrayn, 111, 210 
on the doctrine of the imamate, 
208—209 
da‘wa activities in Khurasan, 206, 218, 
325 
supposed author of Kalām-i pir, 433 
revered by Nizārīs: of Badakhshan, 
206—207, 407, 494; of Khurāsān, 493 
Nāsiriyya, Zaydī community in 
Tabaristān, 314 
Nāsirwands, of Lāhījān, 416 
Naslān, dā ī, 262 
Nasr II, Samanid amir, 112, 113 
Nasr al-* Ajamī, see Abū Mansūr b. 
Muhammad 
Nasr b. ‘Abbas b. Abi'l-Futüh, 250 
Nasr b. Sayyar, Umayyad governor, 73, 
77 
Nasrabad, village, in Khurasan, 494 
Nasrid Maliks, of Sīstān (Nīmrūz), 374, 
383 
nass (designation), 39, 60, 64, 67—68, 71, 
72,73,81,88,211,241, 243, 245, 
248, 262, 275, 281, 284, 286—287, 
289, 292, 296, 324, 375, 376, 391, 417 
see also imamate; principle of nass 
nāsūt, 274 
nātig, nutagā” (speaking or 
law-announcing prophets) 
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in doctrine of Abu'l-Khattab, 86 
in doctrine of Mukhammisa, 94 
in early Isma'ili (Qarmati) doctrine, 
97—98, 117—118, 120, 131—132, 134 
in Fātimid doctrine, 164—165, 208—209, 
217,229, 272 
in writing of Nasir-i Khusraw, 209 
in Iranian school of philosophical 
Ismā'īlism, 226—228, 231, 234 
Navanagar, see Jamnagar 
al-Nawbakhtī, Abū Muhammad al-Hasan 
b. Mūsā, Imāmī scholar and 
heresiographer, 9, 87, 98, 102, 116, 
117 
on the Kaysāniyya, 59, 61 
on Ismā īliyya al-khālisa, 89—90 
on the Khattābiyya, 85, 90 
on the Oarmatīs, 96—97, 102, 107, 109 
on early Ismā'īlī imams, 96—97, 117 
omits mention of Ibn al-Oaddāh, 103 
Naw-hisār, ceremonies of, 494 
Nawsarī, in Gujarāt, 442 
Nāwūsiyya, early Shī ī sect, 88 
Near East, 11, 19, 20, 69, 114, 115, 145, 
201, 243, 368 
see also Middle East 
Neoplatonism, 223 
Pseudo-Aristotelian works, 224 
in cosmology of Iranian school of 
philosophical Isma‘ilism, 228-231 
in Fatimid teaching, 166, 230, 232—233 
of al-Nasafi, 113, 154, 225—226, 233 
of Abū Hātim al-Rāzī, 225—227, 228, 
233 
of al-Sijistānī, 155, 225—228 
of al-Kirmānī, 225—226, 233—234 
of Rasā'il Ikhwan al-Safa’, 235—237 
in Druze doctrine, 189—190 
in Tayyibī cosmology, 234, 269 
Nestorian Christianity, 15 
New Testament, 233 
Nicephorus II Phocas, Byzantine 
emperor, 145 
Nih, in Sīstān, 384 
Nile, river and valley, 138, 201, 251, 496 
Ni'mat Allāh Walī Kirmānī, Shāh, 
founder of the Ni‘mat Allahiyya, 
427-429, 461 
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Ni'mat Allāhiyya (Ni'mat Allāhī), Sufi 
orde 421, 427—429 passim, 431, 435, 
456, 461—462, 463—464, 465—467, 
477—479 
Nīmrūz, see Sistan 
al-Nisaburi, Ahmad b. Ibrahim, Ismā'īlī 
da‘i and author, 5, 219-220 
Nīshāpūr (Nīsābūr), in Khurāsān, 108, 
113, 195, 206, 221, 224, 312, 345, 
383, 406, 492, 494 
al-Nīshāpūrī, Muhammad b. Surkh, 
Ismā'īlī author, 155 
Nisibin, in “Iraq, 59 
Niyazi, Nizari poet, 438 
Nizam al-Dawla, Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad, 
maternal grandfather of Aga Khan 
III, 480 
Nizam al-Mulk, Saljtigq vizier, 9, 111, 197, 
209, 312, 314, 319, 337 
Nizàm al-Mulk Mas' üd b. * Ali, 
Khwarazmian vizier, 374 
Nizamiyya, party, 320 
Nizāmiyya Madrasa, Baghdad, 10 
Nizām-Shāhs, of Ahmadnagar, 452—455 
passim 
Nizār II, Nizārī imam, see Shāh Nizār II 
Nizār b. al-Mustansir, Nizārī imam, 3, 10, 
211, 241—242, 313, 325-326, 
342—343, 381, 385 
succession to imamate, 5, 241—242, 245, 
301, 324—325 
as ancestor of Hasan II ‘ala 
dhikrihi'l-salàm, 361, 363—364, 
381 
Nizari Quhistani, Hakim Sa‘d al-Din b. 
Shams al-Din, Nizari poet, 406, 
411-413, 419 
Nizārids, branch of Fātimids, 325—326, 
363 
Nizari—Musta‘li schism, of 487/1094, 2-3, 
221, 241—243, 245, 311, 324—325, 
342—343, 449, 451 
in al-Hidāya al-Āmiriyya, following 
meeting of 516/1122 in Cairo, 245, 
325, 326, 343 
in Yaman, 243, 263—264 
in Persia, 243, 324—325, 328 
in Syria, 243, 324—325, 332 





in Egypt, 243, 324-325 
in India, 242, 325 
Nizārīs, Nizāriyya, 1, 3, 24, 95, 242—243, 


301—302 

historiography, 6-30 passim, 303-310, 
405—406 

distorted image, 11, 18, 19—20, 22—24, 
362 


origins, 310—318 

Alamūt period (483—654/1090—1256), 
3, 301, 316—402; revolt against 
Saljūgs (483—511/1090—1118), 243, 
313-321 passim, 327—331, 335—338; 
consolidation (511—559/1118—1164), 
338—340, 344—346, 350—358; qiyàma 
(559 —607/1164—1210), 358—367, 
373—375; satr (607—654/1210—1256), 
375—398 

Nizari methods of struggle, 326—329, 
332.355 

Nizārī state described, 352-355 

and the Mongols, 382—383, 386—389 
passim, 391—398 

post-Alamüt period (654/1256 to 
present), 304, 403, 410—504; initial 
period (654/1256 to ca. 868/1463), 
405—422; Anjudan revival (ca. 
868/1463 to ca. 1100/1690), 405, 418, 
422—442 passim, Kahak and Kirmān 
period (ca. 1100/1690 to 1232/1817), 
456—463; modern period (ca. 
1257/1841 to present), 473—504 

succession of imams, 97, 325—326, 
413—415, 417—418, 423, 425 

doctrine: see under imam; imamate; 
giyama; satr, categories of mankind, 
365—366, 381—382, 441—442; in India 
and in ginān literature, 385—386; of 
al-da‘wa al-jadida, 339 

da‘wa, see under da‘wa 

literature, see under literature 

organization, 484—488, 493—494, 
498—501 passim 

constitutions, 486—487, 498—501 

and Sufism, see under Sufis, Sufism 

Qasim-Shahi/Muhammad-Shahi 
schism, 413—414 

overthrew Musāfirids, 154 
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Nizaris, Nizariyya (cont.) 
plots in Fatimid Egypt, 244, 325—326, 
342-343 
and the Khwārazmians, 384, 386—387 
against Crusaders; Nusayrīs, see under 
Crusaders; Nusayrīs 
of named areas, see under Adharbayjan; 
Afghanistan; Badakhshan; Central 
Asia; Daylam; East Africa; India; 
Pakistan; South Asia; Khurasan; 
Kirman; Persia; Syria; Quhistan; 
Transoxania; etc. 
see also Assassins; Isma‘ilis; Khojas; 
Satpanth Ismā'īlism; 
Muhammad-Shahis; Nizari—Musta ‘li 
schism; Qasim-Shahis 
Noah, see Nüh 
non-Arab Muslims, see mawālī 
Normans, 144, 202 
North Africa, 2, 5, 99, 102, 115, 128, 139, 
142, 157, 170, 176, 182, 201-202, 
214, 221, 225, 239, 313 
see also Ifrīgiya; Maghrib; Morocco 
Nott, General William, 470 
Nubia, Nubians, 182, 217 
nubuwwa (prophecy), 63, 83-84 
Nubuwwiyya, 370 
Nüh (Noah), 94, 97, 98, 131, 208, 226, 365 
Nuh I, Samanid amir, 113 
Nukhayla, near Küfa, 51 
Nukkārīs, Nukkāriyya, subgroup of 
Ibādiyya, 145—146 
al-Nu'mān b. Muhammad, al-Oādī Abū 
Hanifa, Isma‘ili jurist and author 5, 
30, 104, 162, 168—170, 177, 215—225 
passim, 297 
on the Mahdīs role, 119, 164—165, 166 
on the ideal dā'ī, 219—220 
traditions compiled by, 83, 222 
quotes * Abdan, 120-121 
reports Fátimid assertion of * Alid 
ancestry, 104 
on da'wa, 216—217; to Yaman, 109 
eulogized by Nāsir-i Khusraw, 205 
revered by Tayyibī Bohras, 280, 294 
works preserved by Syrian Nizārīs, 309 
and Ismā'īlī system of figh, 168—171, 
214, 222, 299 
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numbers, symbolic nature of, 86, 
131—132, 237 

numismatic evidence, 154, 242, 247, 257, 
304, 326 

nugabā”, see nagīb 

Nugtawiyya, 421—422, 426, 436, 437 

nur, see light 

Nur, in Mazandaran, 417 

Nar ‘Ali Shah, Ni‘mat Allahi Sufi, 461, 
462 

Nar Allah, grandson of Ni‘mat Allah Wali 
Kirmānī, 428 

Nar al-Dahr (Nür al-Din) ‘Ali, Nizari 
imam, 425, 437—439 

Nar al-Dahr Khalil Allah, Nizari imam, 
see Nar al-Dahr (Nar al-Din) ‘Ali 

Nar al-Din (Nar al-Dahr) ‘Ali, Nizari 
imam, see Nur al-Dahr (Nur al-Din) 
* Ali 

Nur al-Din Mahmid b. Zangi, Zangid 
ruler of Aleppo, 250-252 passim, 
253, 254, 352, 367, 368, 369 

Nar al-Din Muhammad, Nizari imam, see 
Abū Dharr ‘Alī 

Nür al-Din Muhammad II b. Hasan ‘ala 
dhikrihi'l-salàm, see Muhammad II, 
Nizari imam 

Nur al-Din Ni‘ mat Allah b. ‘Abd Allah, 
see Ni‘mat Allah Wali Kirmani 

Nar al-Din Shah, son of Agha Khan II, 
480 

Nur Muhammad Nir al-Din, Daudi dài 
285 

Nürbakhsh, Muhammad b. * Abd Allah, 
Sufi master, 427 

Nürbakhshiyya, Sufi order, 419, 427, 435 

Nūrī, Mīrzā Āgā Khān, see Āgā Khān Nūrī 

al-Nūrī, Mīrzā Husayn, Twelver 
scholar, 168 

Nusayris, Nusayriyya, 27, 95, 332, 348, 349 

rivalry with Nizaris, 94, 309, 353, 408, 
489, 490 
doctrines: ghulat heritage, 67, 94; 

gnostic, 94—95; of tanāsukh, 190, 372 

Nūshtagīn, Saljūg amīr, 324 

Nusrat al-Dawla, Fīrūz Mīrzā, Oājār 
governor of Kirmān, 465 

Nusrat al-Dīn, lord of Zawzan, 374 
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Nusrat al-Dīn b. Bahrāmshāh, Nasrid 
amīr of Sīstān, 384 

Nusrat al-fatra, of ‘Imad al-Din 
Muhammad al-Katib al-Isfahani, 308 

al-Nuwayrī, Ahmad b. "Abd al-Wahhāb, 
historian, 8, 25, 101 

Nuzhat al-afkār, of Idrīs "Imād al-Dīn, 240 

Nuzhat al-gulūb, of Hamd Allāh 
Mustawfī, 307 


oath of allegiance, see bay'a; mithaq 

occultation, see ghayba 

Odo of Saint-Amand, Grand Master of 
the Knights Templar, 569 

Odoric of Pordenone, Franciscan friar 
and traveller, 19 

Ogedei, Great Khan, 388 

Oghuz Turks, 195 

Old Man of the Mountain, 11, 13, 14, 16, 
18, 19, 368, 390 

Old Testament, 233 

Óljeytü (Uljaytü), Īlkhānid, 305—306, 307 

Oman, see Umàn 

Orestes, Melkite patriarch of 
Jerusalem, 177 

orientalism, 22—26, 30 

Orontes river, in Syria, 123, 335 

Otegii-China, Mongol commander in 
Khurasan, 397 

Otto I, emperor of Germany, 145 

Ottoman Turks, 10, 20, 280, 287, 296, 408, 
481, 489 

Ottomans, see Ottoman Turks 

Outram, Major James, British political 
agent in Sind, 470 

Oxus (Ama Darya) river, 29, 206, 325, 
373, 377, 383, 387, 391, 392, 451, 495 

Ozbeg, Muzaffar al-Din, Eldigiizid, 377, 
386, 387 

Ozbegs, 452 


Padiz, in Daylam, 415 
Padua, in Italy, 22 
Pakistan, 207, 483, 496 
Nizaris of, 433, 484, 488, 494, 495, 497, 
503; organization, 499—500, 501 
Dà'üdis of, 290—291 
Sulaymānīs of, 298, 299 
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Ni'mat Allāhīs of, 429 
see also Chitral; Gilgit; Hunza; Multān; 
Panjāb; Sind 
Palermo, in Sicily, 143, 144 
Palestine, 61, 123, 163, 205, 399 
under Fātimids, 139, 175, 176, 195, 197, 
221, 250 
disputed by Fātimids and Jarrāhids, 
182, 192 
under Crusaders, 13, 14, 244 
Artugids in, 243 
Pamir, region and mountains, in Central 
Asia, 29, 206, 408, 452, 494 
Pamiri languages, 495, 496 
Pandiyāt-i javānmardī, of Mustansir 
bi'llāh II, 432—433, 445, 446, 447 
Pan) river, in Transoxania, 29, 451, 495 
Panjāb, now in Pakistan, 409, 410, 443, 
457 
Panjābī (language), 444 
Paradise, 134, 274 
of the Old Man in Marco Polo’s 
narrative, 16—17 
denied by ghulāt, 65 
in doctrine of Abū Mansūr, 70 
in Nizari doctrine of the qiyama, 
360—361, 364, 411 
in Nugtawī doctrine, 422 
in Satpanth Ismā'īlism, 450 
pardah (chādur), 300, 488 
Paris, 27, 28, 31, 481, 504 
Pashapüya (Fashafüya), near Rayy, 111 
Pasīkhānī, Mahmüd, Nuqtawi leader, 422 
Pasikhaniyya, see Nuqtawiyya 
Patan, in Gujarat, 276, 277—278, 385, 442 
peasantry; early supporters of 
Isma‘ilism, 108, 115 
Perry, Sir Erskine, 475 
Persia (Iran) 
Marco Polo in, 15—16 
Shi‘ism in, 54, 56, 420—421, 425—427, 
430—431, 435—436 
later Kaysānī sects, 63, 79 
Sufism in, 420—421, 426—431 
early Ismā'īlism in, 95, 109, 115—116, 
121—122, 149, 152—155, 166 
Iranian school of philosophical 
Isma‘ilism in, 167, 225—228 
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Persia (Iran) (cont.) 
Fātimid Ismā'īlism in, 184, 202—207, 
218, 310—311 
Isma‘ili ‘threat’ perceived by Nizam 
al-Mulk, 209 
Ibn Mu‘ awiya in, 75 
under Saljūgs, 195—197, 313, 316, 
346 
Nizārī-Musta'lī schism, 324—325 
under Khwārazmshāhs, 373—374, 383, 
384, 386—388 
Mongol conguest of, 301, 388—389, 
391-397 
under Īlkhānids and Tīmūrids, 425—426 
Hurūfīs in, 421 
under Safawids, 430—431, 435—437 
Afghan invasion of, 459 
under Zand dynasty, 459-462 
under Qajar dynasty, 459-463, 464-468 
during Constitutional Revolution, 
492-493 
mawālī of, 54—55 
Nizārīs of, 3, 4, 13, 209—210, 301, 304, 
320—324, 330, 403, 488; literature, 
303—304, 406, 418—420, 433—434, 
455; establishment of Nizārī state 
centred at Alamūt, 314—319, 
326—330, 335—339, 344—346, 
352-355; proclamation of giyāma at 
Alamūt, 358—367, 373—374; satr at 
Alamüt, 375—398; post-Alamüt 
period: initial period, 410—422; 
Anjudan revival, 418—420, 422—425, 
431—442; Kahak and Kirmān period, 
456—463; modern period, 463—468, 
470—472, 490—494 
Agha Khan I’s campaign, 465-470, 471, 
473 
Aga Khan III’s visit to, 484 
Persian (language), 1, 21, 207, 449, 447, 
480 
adopted by Nizaris, 302, 304, 316, 
406—408, 432 
Persian Gulf, 43, 138, 148, 201, 210, 291, 
459, 468, 500 
Persian ‘national sentiment’ 316 
Philip II Augustus, king of France, 22 
Philip of Montford, lord of Tyre, 402 
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philosophical Isma‘ilism, 138, 222, 
224—228, 230—231, 232, 233-234, 420 
see also cosmology; Neoplatonism 
pilgrimage to Mecca, see hajj 
Pipino, Francesco, of Bologna, 
Dominican friar and author, 13 
pīr 207, 405, 412, 439—441, 442, 443, 488 
analogous with Nizārī imam, 366 
operated as da‘is independently of 
Nizari imams, 409, 432, 439, 
442-443, 445, 447, 452 
authors and subjects of gindns, 385, 
409, 442—444, 450 
Oāsim-Shāhī Nizārī imams as, 419, 
431, 433, 434, 440 
conversion strategy of, 448—450 
see also murshid; gutb 
Pīr Muhammad Shīrwānī, Sunnī 
scholar, 453, 454 
Pīrāna, near Ahmadābād, 445, 446 
pīr-i kull, 434 
Pirkhan Shuja‘ al-Din, Daudi 
da ‘i, 283-284 
Plato (Aflātūn), 223, 229, 237 
Plotinus (al-Shaykh al-Yūnānī), 
philosopher, 223—224, 228, 229, 231, 
234 
Polo, Marco, see Marco Polo 
Poona, in India, 407, 473, 476, 480 
Poonawala, Ismail K., 32, 407, 439 
Pope, the, 352, 390 
Porphyry (Furfüriyüs), philosopher, 224 
Portugal, 501 
Pragati Mandal (Progressive Group), of 
Dāūdī Bohras, 289 
prayer, see salat 
Privy Council Judgement, of 1947, 289 
Proclus (Buruqlus), philosopher, 224 
prophecy, see nubuwwa 
prophets 
cycle of, 69, 70, 97—98, 135 
ülu'l- *azm, 97, 131, 226 
in the historical process, 231—232 
pseudo-Aristotelian works, see 
Neoplatonism 


Qa’ani, Habib Allah, poet, 464 
gadar, 134—135, 136, 230 
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Qaddahids, 101-105 passim, 106 
Qadi Ahmad al-Qummi, historian, 436 
al-Oādī al-Fādil, Fātimid secretary, 255 
al-Oādī al-Nu'mān, see al-Nu'mān b. 
Muhammad 
qadi al-qudat (chief qadi), 168, 172, 181, 
187, 195, 208, 214, 252 
Qadi Rahmat Allah b. Ghulam Mustafa, 
Imam-Shahi author, 444 
al-Qadir, ‘Abbasid caliph, 101, 185 
Qadiriyya, Sufi order, 428, 444 
Qadisiyya, in “Iraq, 124 
Qadmis, castle, in Syria, 12, 349-350, 
368, 400, 401, 402, 456, 489, 
490 
Oafsa, in North Africa, 127 
al-Qahir b. al-Muhtadi b. al-Hadi b. 
Nizar, Nizari imam, 364 
al-Qahira, see Cairo 
Qahtaba b. Shabib, 77 
al-Qa’id b. Hammad, Hammadid, 202 
qa'im, 
in doctrine of pre-Fatimid Isma‘ilis, 
96-97, 98, 108, 116-119, 124, 129, 
132, 134 
in doctrine of Fatimid Isma‘ilis, 
164—165, 208, 219, 222, 223 
in Druze doctrine, 188—189 
in Iranian school of philosophical 
Ismā'īlism, 226—228 
in Musta'lī-Tayyibī doctrine, 239, 
272—275 
in Nizārī doctrine of the Alamūt 
period, 326, 360, 363, 412 
see also imām-gā'im; Mahdī; giyāma; 
gā'im al-qiyama 
al-Qa’im, ‘Abbasid caliph, 194, 195, 
196-197, 209, 210 
al-Oā'im, Fatimid caliph, 105, 106, 119, 
123, 125, 140, 142—143, 144, 
145—146, 156, 157, 166, 173, 211—212 
gā'im al-giyāma, 208, 272, 360—361 
Oā'im-magām-i Farāhānī, Mīrzā 
Abu'l-Qàsim, Qajàr chief 
minister, 464, 467 
Qa’in, in Quhistan, 319, 353, 378, 411, 
427, 490, 493, 494 
Qajaq, Saljüq amir, 357 
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Qajar dynasty, of Persia, 459—460, 461, 
462, 477 
chroniclers of, 408 
and Nizàris, 405, 463—465; and Imam 
Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali, beglerbegi, 
459—462; and Shāh Khalīl Allāh (III), 
27, 463; Āghā Khān I, 463—469, 473; 
Sardar Abu'l-Hasan Khān, 471—472; 
Aga Khan III, 481 
galam (pen), 134, 230, 270 
galandar, 412, 421 
Qal‘at Bani Hammad, in the 
Maghrib, 147, 180 
Qal'at al-Sharif, castle, in Syria, 347 
al-Qalqashandi, Ahmad b. * Alī, secretary 
in the Mamlük chancery and 
author, 6, 140, 213, 247 
Oandahār, in Afghanistan, 436, 460, 468, 
469—470 
Qara Qoyunlu dynasty, of Persia, ‘Iraq 
and eastern Anatolia, 425 
Qarakhanids, of Transoxania, 203, 316 
Oarāmita, see Oarmatīs 
Oaragai Bitikchi, Mongol 
commander, 397 
Oarmatīs, 2, 32, 96, 116, 210 
origin of the name, 108 
of Bahrayn, 110—111; 121; 133; 
147—150, 152, 161-162, 235, 310; 
relations with Fatimids, 9, 26, 
140—141, 149, 151—152, 161-167 
passim, 185; allowed compilation of 
Epistles, 235—236 
of "Irāg, 98—99, 107—109, 115, 116—117, 
120, 124, 149—150, 166—167 
of Persia, 121, 152, 167 
of Yaman, 122 
in revolts of, 289—294/902—907, 
122—124 
invasions of Syria, 173—174 
enumeration of imams, 96—97, 104—105 
series of ülu'l- *'azam prophets, 97, 131 
Mahdism of Muhammad b. Isma‘il, 
97-98, 131-132, 149, 152 
as dissident Isma‘ilis in schism of, 
286/899, 116—117, 120—121, 
122—123, 164 
Qashqa’i tribesmen, of Persia, 462 
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Qasim ‘Ali, Nizari imam, 459 
Qasim al-Anwar, Sufi poet, 420, 422, 428, 
430 
al-Qàsim b. ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz b. Muhammad 
b. al-Nu‘man, Fatimid chief da‘i and 
chief qadi, great-grandson of al-Qadi 
al-Nu‘ man, 172, 203 
al-Qasim b. Ahmad, Qarmati da‘, 124 
al-Qasim al-Mansur, Zaydi imam in 
Yaman, 296 
Qasim Shah, Nizari imam, 385, 413-414, 
418, 442 
Qasimabad, village, in northern 
Khurasan, 494 
Oāsimī Zaydīs, of Yaman, 199, 296—297 
Oāsim-Shāhī Nizārīs, see Oāsim-Shāhīs 
Oāsim-Shāhīs, Oāsimiyya, branch of 
Nizaris, 32, 405, 413-414, 417-418 
literature, 406, 413, 433—434 
Anjudān period, 413, 422—423, 425, 
431—442 passim; later period, 
456—463; see further Nizārīs: 
post-Alamūt period: modern period 
and Muhammad-Shāhīs, 413—414, 
417, 433, 451, 455—456, 490 
of Syria, 489—490 
see also Khojas; Nizārīs; Satpanth 
Ismā'īlism 
Oasr-i "Alī, Dā'ūdī dā Ts family, 294 
Qassam, assistant to Alftakin, 175, 177 
Qastiliya, in North Africa, 127, 146 
Qatif, in eastern Arabia, 110, 185, 210 
gawl al-a*imma, 171 
Oawnas (Oūnis), dā'ī, 262 
Qayrawan (Kairouan), 125, 126, 143, 146, 
159, 162, 168, 180, 183, 201 
Abt ‘Abd Allah al-Shi‘i threatened, 127 
in Khariji revolt of Abt Yazid, 146-147 
Zirid capital, 202 
Qays, Bani, of Syria, 51 
Qaysariyya, see Caesarea 
Qazvini, Muhammad, 103, 106, 305 
Qazwin, in Persia, 307, 317, 319, 324, 393, 
394, 396, 453 
under Saljūgs, 338 
Hasan-i Sabbah at, 314 
relations with Nizārīs of Rūdbār, 346, 
356, 374, 376, 387—388 
Mongol massacre of Nizàris at, 397 
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under Amir Kiya'i Sayyids, 415 
Jahàngir (Iskandarid) executed at, 417 
Nuqtawiyya of, 422 
as Safawid capital, 437 
Oift, in upper Egypt, 254 
qila‘ al-da‘wa, Nizari castles in Syria, 350, 
408 
Oirwāsh b. al-Mugallad, "Ugaylid, 185 
qiyāma (resurrection), 60, 120, 132, 133, 
208 
in doctrines of the ghulāt, 65 
denied by Abū Mansūr, 70 
in Tayyibī doctrine, 272—275 
Nizārī doctrine of, 303, 357—361 
elaboration of doctrine by 
Muhammad II, 363—367, rejected by 
Hasan III, 375; revived under 
Muhammad III, 378—382; Syrian, 
371,372 
proclamation: at Alamüt, 358—359; at 
Mu'minābād, 359; in Syria, 359, 
370 
for Oāsim-Shāhī Nizārīs, 412, 433, 
440—442 
in Nizārī gināns, 450 
in Druze doctrine, 188 
in Nugtawī doctrine, 422 
see also ma ‘ad; eschatology 
qiyamat al-qiyamat (the Great 
Resurrection), 132, 269, 272, 381 
qiyas (analogy), 171 
Qizil-bash, 430, 435, 437 
Qizil Sārig, Saljūg amīr, 319 
Quatremére, Etienne Marc, orientalist, 24 
Qubadiyan, in Khurāsān, 205 
Qubayb, Banu'l-, of Yaman, 259 
Qubilai, Great Khan, 15 
Oūchān (Khabūshān), in Khurāsān, 393 
Quhistan (Kūhistān), region, in 
southeastern Khurāsān, 311, 356, 
414, 427, 470, 491 
Marco Polo in, 17 
Nizārīs of, 316, 318—319, 320, 329, 336, 
339, 352, 358, 376, 378, 452; 
libraries, 355; Saljūg attacks on, 329, 
330, 336, 345, 356; against Sīstān, 
345, 383—384; against Ghūrids, 374, 
376; Mongol invasions, 383, 391—394 
passim, 397, 411; post-Alamūt 
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centre, 410; Oāsim-Shāhī centre, 
438, 
home of Nizārī Ouhistānī, 411—412 
Qulay'a, castle, in Syria, 350, 400, 401 
Qulij Khan, Mughal governor of Gujarat, 
281 
Qumis, region, in northern Persia 
Nizārīs of, 329, 339, 342, 353, 376, 384 
in Mongol invasions, 391, 397 
under Saljūgs, 321, 338, 345 
Qumm, in central Persia, 111, 311, 418, 
431, 437, 455, 456, 463, 464, 465 
al-Qummi, Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ash ‘ari, 
Imami scholar and heresiographer, 9, 
59, 87, 102, 116, 117 
on the Mukhammisa, 94 
on the Ismā īliyya al-khālisa, 90 
on the Khattābiyya, 85, 90 
on the Oarmatīs, 96—97, 98, 109 
on early Ismā'īlī imams, 96—97, 117 
omits mention of Ibn al-Oaddāh, 103 
Qur'an, 37, 39, 42, 60, 66, 70, 82, 86, 117, 
126, 135, 181, 222, 227, 272, 285, 
396, 477, 501 
zahir and batin aspects, 83, 129 
on evolution, 131—132, 133-134 
understood perfectly by imam, 83 
ta’wil of, 70, 86 
in Isma‘ili system of law, 170-171 
as the last Veda, 450 
al-Qur'an al-nàtiq, 222 
al-Qur'àn al-sámit, 222 
al-Qurashi, Muhammad b. al-Wahb, 
Druze dā'ī, 187, 190 
Ouraysh, Meccan tribe, 37, 44, 57, 240, 
267 
Quraysh, ‘Ugaylid ruler of Mawsil, 196, 
204 
Qurra, Banu, 182 
gurrā”, in early Islam, 42—43, 44, 45, 47, 51 
Oūs, in Egypt, 249 
qutb (pole), Sufi master, 427, 429, 431, 
433, 461, 463, 467, 468, 477 
see also murshid; pir; khalifa; shaykh 
Qutbkhan Qutb al-Din, Da’tdi da‘, 283 


al-Radi, ‘Abbasid caliph, 150, 151 
Radi al-Din II b. Tahir, Muhammad-Shahi 
Nizari imam, 451, 452 
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Radi al-Din Abu’l-Ma‘ali, Nizari chief 
dāīin Syria, 389, 399, 400 

Radī al-Dīn b. Muhammad Shāh, 
Muhammad-Shāhī Nizārī imam, 451 

Radwā mountains, near Medina, 59 

Rafi al-Din Husayn, son of Shah Tahir 
Dakkani, 455 

Rafida, Rawafid, 72, 206 

rafiq, rafiqan (comrades), 317, 329, 358, 
365 

Rafsanjan, in Kirman, 459 

Rahat al-‘aql, of Hamid al-Din 
al-Kirmānī, 184, 233—234, 269, 297 

Rāhat al-sudūr, of al-Rāwandī, 308 

Rahba, 196 

Rahim, Prince, son of Aga Khan IV, 504 

Rahmat "Alī Shāh, Ni'mat Allāhī Sufi 
master, 468, 477 

Rahmat Allah b. Hasan Kabir al-Din, 447 

raj‘a (return), 60, 64, 65 

Raja Jamal al-Din b. Hasan, 
Mulla, 278-279, 284 

Rajasthan, in India, 276, 450 

Raji Tahira, wife of Shahji Miran 
Shah, 447 

Ralph of Merle, Crusader knight, 352 

Ramdev Pir, Hindu saint, 450 

Rametta, in Sicily, 145 

Ramla, in Palestine, 123, 125, 161, 162, 
173, 182, 216, 244 

Rāmpūrī, Muhammad * Alī, see 
Muhammad ‘Ali b. Mulla Jiwabha’i 
Rampuri 

Rānikūh, in Daylam, 416 

Raqqa, in Syria, 192, 335, 367 

Raqqada, near Qayrawan, 127, 128, 157 

Raqqami Khurasani, ‘Ali Quli b. Imam 
Oulī, Nizārī poet, 406 

Rasad, mother of the Fātimid caliph 
al-Mustansir, 193 

Rasā'il al-hikma, scriptures of the 
Druzes, 189 

Rasā'il Ikhwān al-Safā”, 28, 32, 100, 203, 
235-236, 265, 367 

influences of different traditions and 
schools of thought, 236, 237 
see also Ikhwan al-Safa’ 
Rasāmīūj, holder of Lamasar, 324 
al-Rashid, ‘Abbasid caliph, 356 
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al-Rashid Ahmad b. ‘Alt b. al-Zubayr, 
al-Qadi, 257 
Rashid al-Din Fadl Allāh, historian and 
Īlkhānid vizier, 6, 25, 305—306, 307, 
309, 360, 380 
on Hasan-i Sabbah, 313; ‘tale of the 
three schoolfellows, 312 
on Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 367 
on al-Sijistani, 155 
on Mongol invasions, 393, 398 
Rashid al-Din Sinan, Nizari leader in 
Syria, 11, 13, 27, 254, 309, 313, 
367—373, 389, 402 
Rasht, in Gīlān, 416 
rasūl, 97, 118 
rasūl Allāh, 36 
Rasūlids, of Yaman, 267, 268 
Rawafid, see Rafida 
al-Rawandi, Najm al-Din Muhammad b. 
* Ali, historian, 308 
Rāwandiyya, 62, 79 
see also Hashimiyya, Shi‘i group 
Rawar, in Kirman, 465, 469 
Rawdat al-akhbar, of Idris ‘Imad 
al-Din, 240 
Rawdat al-taslim, of Nasir al-Din 
al-Tūsī, 379, 380, 381 
Rawlinson, Major Henry, British political 
agent in Afghanistan, 470 
Ray'ān, in Yaman, 259 
Raydan, confidant of the Fatimid caliph 
al-Hakim, 180 
Raydan, mosque, Cairo, 187 
Rayhanis, faction in Fatimid army, 
250 
Raymond, son of Bohemond IV, of 
Antioch, 389 
Raymond II of Tripoli, 352 
Raymond of Antioch, Crusader 
knight, 352 
Rayy, in Persia, 153, 233, 319, 320, 373, 
377, 427 
Isma‘ili da‘wa to, 102, 111—112, 113, 
115, 152 
joined dissidents in Isma‘ili schism of 
286/899, 121 
al-Sijistani in, 112, 113, 155 
Fatimid da ‘wa to, 202 


Hasan-i Sabbah’s early career in, 
311-312, 314 
Nizaris of, 324, 329, 357; da‘wa to, 384 
in Mongol invasions, 394 
al-Razi (Rhazes), Aba Bakr Muhammad 
b. Zakariyya’, physician and 
philosopher, 112 
al-Rāzī, Abū Hātim, see Abū Hātim 
al-Rāzī 
Red Sea, 296 
coast of Africa, part of Fātimid empire, 
138, 176 
trade routes through, 201, 256 
Reginald of Vichiers, Grand Master of the 
Knights Templar, 390 
religious dues, see under dah-yik; 
dassondh; khums; najwā; zakāt; haga 
al-nafs; hagg-i imām; salām 
resurrection, see qiyama 
Rhazes, see al-Razi, Abi Bakr 
Richard I, the Lion Heart, king of 
England, 372, 373 
Rida ‘Ali Shah Dakkani, Ni‘mat Allāhī 
Sufi master, 461 
al-ridā min al Muhammad, 76-77, 79 
Ridwan, Saljiiq ruler of Aleppo, 325, 
331-334 passim, 348 
Ridwan b. Walakhshi, Fatimid vizier, 249 
Rif, in North Africa, 156 
Rifa‘a, Bani, of “Iraq, 149 
Rīgān, in Balūchistān, 469 
Risāla, of Abū "Īsā al-Murshid, 133, 233 
Risāla, of Khayrkhwāh-i Harātī, 434 
al-Risala al-jami ‘a, of Ikhwan al-Safa’, 236 
al-Risāla al-mudhhiba, of al-Oādī 
al-Nu'mān, 164 
al-Risāla al-Ramadāniyya, of Tāhir Sayf 
al-Dīn, 290 
al-Risāla al-wā'iza, of Hamīd al-Dīn 
al-Kirmānī, 188 
al-Risāla al-wazīriyya, of Ibn Killis, 177 
Riyāhiyya, subgroup of Kaysāniyya, 62 
Roger II, king of Sicily, 202, 249 
Romanus IV Diogenes, Byzantine 
emperor, 198 
Rome, 13 
Rousseau, Jean Baptiste L. J., French 
consul in Aleppo, 26-27 
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Rūdbār, district in the upper Shāhrūd, in 
northern Persia 153, 317, 318—320 
passim, 324, 344 

Nizārīs of, 324, 329, 339, 342, 344, 352, 
358; Saljūg attacks on, 318, 319, 337, 
345, 376; relations with: Caspian 
provinces, 357, 367, 374, 387; 
Khwārazmians, 374, 387; 
Māzandarān, 374; Oazwīn, see under 
Oazwīn; Mongol invasions: during, 
391, 393—398 passim; post-Alamüt 
410—411, 415—418 
rüh, see nafs 
rūhāniyyūn, 134 
see also jadd; fath; khayāl 

Rukn al-Dawla Oārin, Bāwandid, 374 

Rukn al-Dīn, son of Muhammad 
Khwārazmshāh, 384 

Rukn al-Dīn b. Bahrāmshāh, Nasrid amīr 
of Sistàn, 384 

Rukn al-Dīn Khurshāh (Khwurshāh), 
Nizārī imam and last lord of 
Alamit, 18, 302, 304—305, 391—398 
passim, 403, 410, 411, 446 

Rum (Anatolia), 205, 217, 374, 384, 390, 
421, 430 

Rümani, near Shahr-i Babak, 468 

Rusafa, castle, in Syria, 350, 368, 400, 

401 

Rūshān, in Badakhshan, 29, 452, 502 

Russell, Justice Coram, 481 

Russia, 31, 495 

see also Soviet Central Asia 

Rustamdār, in Daylam, 344, 367, 417 

Rustamid dynasty, of western 
Algeria, 127, 142 

Rustichello of Pisa, 18 

Rūyān, in Daylam, 344, 367, 374, 387 

Ruzzīk b. Talā'i', Fātimid vizier, 251 


Sa'ādatkūh, castle, in Daylam, 345, 356 
Saba” b. Abu'l-Su'ūd, Zuray'id, 256—257 
Saba” b. Yūsuf, Ya'burī chiefin 

Yaman, 266 
Sabaeans (Sabi’a), 227 
Saba’iyya, 63-64 
Sabi’a, see Sabaeans; Mandaeans 
al-sābig (the preceder), 134, 190 


sābiga, 42, 43, 134, 229, 230 
Sab‘iyya (Seveners), 97 
Sabta (Ceuta), in the Maghrib, 142, 156 
Sābūr (Shapur), son of Aba Tahir 
al-Jannabi, 151, 161 
Sabz ‘Ali, pir, 495, 496 
Sa‘d al-Dawla, Hamdanid amir of 
Aleppo, 175 
Sa‘da, in Yaman, 198, 259 
al-sada al-ru’asa’, Qarmati leaders in 
Bahrayn, 161 
Sadaqa b. Yusuf, Fatimid vizier, 193 
al-Sadiq, imam, see Ja‘ far al-Sadiq 
Sadiq Khan Zand, 460 
Sadr al-Din, Nizari envoy of Rukn al-Din 
Khurshah, 393 
Sadr al-Din, pir, 443, 445, 450, 476 
Sadr al-Din (Sadruddin), Prince, son of 
Aga Khan III, 483 
Sadr al-Din, Safawid shaykh, 430 
Sadr al-Din ‘Ali b. Nasir al-Husayni, 
historian, 308 
Sadr al-Din Muhammad b. Haydar, 
Muhammad-Shahi Nizari imam, 455 
Safad, in Syria, 255, 261 
Safar-nama, of Nasir-i Khusraw, 28, 205, 
206 
Safar-nama, of Nizari Quhistani, 411, 
412 
Safawid dynasty, of Persia, 279, 415, 417, 
422, 425, 426, 427, 429—430, 452—459 
passim 
established Twelver Shī'ism as state 
religion, 420—421, 426, 430—431, 435 
religious policy, 435—437 
and Nizām-Shāhī state, 454—455 
seized Gīlān, 417 
persecuted Sufis and extremist Shi‘is, 
435 
Safawiyya, Sufi order, 427, 430—431 
Safdar Khan, mir of Hunza, 495—496 
al-Saffah, Abu’l-“ Abbas, ‘Abbasid 
caliph, 75, 77-78, 79 
Saffarids, of Sistan and eastern 
Afghanistan, 114, 139, 155, 316 
Safi ‘Ali Shah, Ni‘ mat Allahi Sufi 
master, 477—479 
Safī al-Dīn, Safawid shaykh, 430 
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Safī al-Dīn Muhammad b. al-Fahd 
al-Makramī, Sulaymānī 
author, 295—296 

Safīdrūd river, in Daylam, 153, 324, 415 

sahāba, see Companions of the Prophet 

sāhib al-da‘wa, 294 

Sahib Fakhkh, see al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, Sahib 
Fakhkh 

sāhib al-hagg, 101 

sāhib al-khāl, see al-Husayn, son of 
Zikrawayh 

sāhib al-nāga, see Yahyā, son of Zikrawayh 

sāhib al-shāma, see al-Husayn, son of 
Zikrawayh 

Sa'īd, see al-Mahdi, ‘Abd Allah, first 
Fatimid caliph 

Sa‘id, in Egypt, 193-194 

Sa‘id b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hanafi, 50 

Sa‘id b. Badi‘, ra’is of Aleppo, 334, 347 

Sa‘id b. al-Husayn, see al-Mahdi, ‘Abd 
Allah, first Fatimid caliph 

Sa‘id al-Dawla, Hamdanid amir of 
Aleppo, 176, 183 

Sa‘id Khan, son of Nar Muhammad, 446 

St Catherine, monastery, in Mount 
Sinai, 246 

St Louis, king of France, see Louis [X 

St Mercurius, church, near Fustat, 177 

St Petersburg, 29 

Sajids (Bani Saj), of Adharbayjan, 153 

sajjāda-nishīn, 446, 453, 455 

Saladin (Salah al-Din), founder of the 
Ayyubid dynasty, 251—255 passim, 
309, 368—369, 370, 372, 373, 389 

Salah al-Din, pir, 385 

Salah al-Din ‘Ali, Nizari envoy to 
Khwarazmshah, 386 

Salah al-Din Hasan-i Mahmid, Nizari 
author, 380 

Salah al-Din Yusuf, Ayyubid, see Saladin 

salām, 294 

Salāma b. *Abd al-Wahhāb al-Sāmurrī, 
Druze leader, 187, 190 

Salamiyya, in central Syria, 5, 100, 102, 
107, 116, 117, 119, 123, 145, 332, 
489-490, 496 

Salarids, see Musafirids 

salat (ritual prayer), 169, 294, 442 


Salerno, in Italy, 144 
Salih b. Mirdas, Kilabid, 183, 192 
Salih b. Mudrik, 62 
Salim Khan, mir of Hunza, 495 
Saljiiq-nama, attributed to Zahir al-Din 
Nīshāpūrī, 308 
Saljūgs, 9, 10, 139, 195—196, 197, 204, 
209, 310—311, 313, 316, 320, 338, 
346, 373, 384 
realm, Nizārī-Musta'lī schism in, 
324—325 
histories of Nizārīs, 308 
against Nizārīs, 301, 318—319, 327—330, 
335—338, 344—346, 397 
Sallarids, see Musafirids 
Salman al-Fārisī, 39, 92, 94, 365 
salvation, see eschatology; soteriology 
Sam (Shem), 132 
Sam Mirza, Safawid author, 455 
Samad Shah, son of Mūchūl Shāh and 
Hājjī Bībī, 481, 491 
Sāmānids, of Khurāsān and Transoxania, 
112—113, 155, 202, 203, 316 
Samaritan gnosticism, 135 
Samargand, in Central Asia (now in 
Uzbekistan), 203, 383, 392, 421, 
428 
Samāwa, desert, 122 
sāmit 
in doctrine of Abu']-Khattab, 86 
in Imàmi doctrine, 83 
in Isma‘ili doctrine, 132 
Sammas, of Sind, 443 
Samsām al-Dawla, Būyid, 235 
San'a' 28, 110, 122, 126, 198, 199, 238, 
255, 257—260 passim, 265, 266 
Sana’i, poet, 420 
Sanhaja (Sinhaja), Berbers, 141, 145, 
156—157, 162, 179, 183 
Sanjar, Saljūg sultan, 320, 321, 335, 338, 
340, 345, 346, 357, 373 
relations with Nizārīs, 329, 330, 336, 
342, 345—346, 357 
Sanskrit (language), 409, 443, 474 
Sanudo Torsello, Marino, historian, 13 
Saoshyant, Zoroastrian saviour, 60 
Sagāliba, see Slavs 
Saracens, 15, 20 
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Sarandib (Ceylon), 271 
see also Sri Lanka 
Sarbadārs, of Khurāsān, 426 
Sarbīsha, in Persia, 469 
Sardar Abu’l-Hasan Khan, brother of 
Agha Khan I, see Abu’l-Hasan Khan 
Sardinia, 144 
Sargudhasht-i Sayyidnā, of Hasan-i 
Sabbāh, 304, 305, 311—312 
Sārī, in Māzandarān, 417 
Sārim al-Din Mubarak b. Radi al-Din, 
Nizari dā'ī in Syria, 400—401 
Sarmīn, in northern Syria, 333, 335 
Sartakht, fortress, in Ouhistān, 393 
Sarūj, 192 
Sarv-i Jahān Khānum, Oājār princess, 
mother of Āghā Khān II, 464, 477 
Sāsānids, Sāsānid empire, 42, 43, 55, 78, 
79 
Satgur Nūr, pīr, 385, 442 
Satīf, in North Africa, 126 
Satpanth Ismā'īlism, 32, 442—445, 446, 
447, 448—450, 474 
see further ginān; Khojas; Nizārīs 
Satpanthīs, see Imām-Shāhīs 
satr (concealment), 441 
Nizārī doctrine of, 378, 380—382, 436 
see also dawr al-satr 
Saudi Arabia, 297—298 
Sa'ūdīs, see Āl Sa ūd 
Sawa, near Qumm, 337, 338, 387, 416 
Sawād, of Kūfa, 42, 99, 107, 109, 115, 124, 
149, 311 
sawm (fasting), 169, 288, 442 
Saydā, see Sidon 
Sayf al-Dawla Sadaqa, Mazyadid, 335 
Sayf al-Din Muhammad, Ghirid, 356 
Sayf al-Din Sultan Malik b. Kiya Bü 
Mansūr b. Muhammad II, Nizārī 
envoy, 394 
Sayf al-Mulk b. *Amrün, lord of 
Kahf, 349, 350 
Sayfi Dars (Jami'a Sayfiyya), Sürat, 286, 
287, 290, 292, 293, 294 
Sayfi Masjid, Da'üdi mosque, 
Bombay, 290 
Sayr va sulūk, of Nasīr al-Dīn al-Tūsī, 379 
Sayyid, Ayman F., 239 


Sayyid Abu’l-Hasan Kahaki, Nizari imam, 
see Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali, beglerbegi 

Sayyid ‘Ali, Nizari imam, 458—459 

Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya b. Amir Kiya Malātī, 
founder of the Caspian Zaydi dynasty 
of Amir Kiya’i Sayyids, 415—416, 417 

Sayyid Fadil Shah, ancestor of Kadiwala 
Sayyids, 448 

Sayyid Hasan Beg, Nizari imam, see 
Hasan ‘Ali 

al-Sayyid al-Himyari, poet, 60 

Sayyid Ja‘ far, Nizari imam, see Qasim ‘Ali 

Sayyid Ja‘ far Shirazi, see Ja‘ far, Sayyid 

Sayyid Mahdi Kiya b. Amir Kiya 
Malati, 416 

Sayyid Radi Kiya b. Sayyid ‘Ali Kiya, ruler 
of Lahijan, 417 

Sayyid Sa‘id b. Sultan, Al Ba Sa‘idi sultan 
of ‘Uman and Zanzibar, 291, 486 

Sayyid Shah Khamish, Hasan, Nizari dā ī 
in Badakhshan, 452 

Sayyid Shah Malang, Nizārī dā Tin 
Badakhshan, 452 

Sayyid al-Tā'ifa (Bahr al-"Ulūm), 
Muhammad al-Mahdī al-Tabātabā'ī, 
Twelver scholar, 168 

al-Sayyida Hurra bint Ahmad al-Sulayhi, 
see Arwa 

Sayyidna Hasan-i Sabbah, see Hasan-i 
Sabbah 

‘school of Isfahan’, 420 

scriptures, symbolic interpretation of, see 
ta^wil 

Semenov, Aleksandr Aleksandrovich, 29, 
30,31 

Seraphiel, see Isrāfīl 

Seth, see Shīth 

Seven-day Prayers (Ad'iyat al-ayyām 
al-sab‘a), of the Fatimid caliph 
al-Mu‘izz, 165 

Severus, bishop of Ashmünayn, 177 

Seville (Ishbiliya), 159 

al-Shabānkāra'ī, Muhammad b. *Alī, 
historian, 307 

Shabistar, in Ādharbayjān, 419 

Shādhī al-Khādim, 349 

Shāfi'ī Sunnism, 172, 252, 376, 426, 430, 
456 
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Shafūrgān, near Balkh, 392 

Shāh *Ālam II, Mughal emperor, 286 

Shāh Bībī, daughter of Shāh Khalīl Allāh 
(III), 464 

Shāh Gharīb, Nizārī imam, see Gharīb 
Mīrzā 

Shah Ghazi Rustam I b. ‘Ala’ al-Dawla 
"Alī, Bāwandid, 344—345, 357 

Shāh Ghāzī Rustam II, Shams al-Mulūk, 
Bāwandid, 374 

Shāh Ja'far, brother of Shah Tahir 
Dakkanī, 454 

Shāh Jahān, Mughal emperor, 283 

Shah Karim al-Husayni, see Aga Khan TV 

Shah Khalil Allah, son of Ni‘ mat Allah 
Wali, see Khalil Allah 

Shah Khalil Allah II, Nizari imam, 425, 
439, 456 

Shah Khalil Allah III, Nizàri imam, 27, 
462—463, 472 

Shāh Ni'mat Allāh Walī, see Ni'mat Allāh 
Walī Kirmānī 

Shāh Nizār II, Nizārī imam, 439, 
456—458 

Shāh Oalandar, Nizārī imam, see 
Mustansir bi'llah II 

Shah Radi al-Din, Muhammad-Shahi 
Nizari leader, see Radi al-Din II 

Shah Sayyid Nasir, see Nasir-i Khusraw 

Shah Shuja‘al-Mulk, Durrani ruler of 
Afghanistan, 470 

Shah Tahir Dakkani (Shah Tahir b. Radi 
al-Din II al-Husayni Dakkani), 
Muhammad-Shahi Nizari imam, 
413, 414, 419, 435, 451-455 passim 

Shah Taqi, village, in northern 
Khurasan, 494 

Shahanshah, fortress, near Nih, 384 

Shahanshah b. ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad 
HI, 393—394 

Shahdiz, fortress, in Qumis, 391 

Shahdiz (Dizkth), fortress, near 
Isfahan, 330, 336-337 

Shahji Miran Shah, Imam-Shahi 
leader, 446—447 

al-Shahrastani, Muhammad b. * Abd 
al-Karim, heresiographer and 
Ash'arī theologian, 59, 90, 118, 304, 
340—342, 379, 380 


Shahr-i Bābak, in Kirmān, 423, 459—462 
passim, 468, 473, 494 

Shahriyārkūh, in Māzandarān, 314 

Shahrnūsh b. Hazārasf b. Namāwar, 
Bādūspānid, 345 

Shāhrūd river, in Daylam, 153, 317, 324 

Shāhrukh, Afshārid, 459 

Shāhrukh, Tīmūrid, 308, 422, 425, 427, 
428, 429 

Shahzāda Begum, daughter of Jangī Shāh, 
first wife of Aga Khan III, 481 

Shām, see Syria 

Shamir b. Dhi' l-Jawshan, 53 

Shamīrān, castle, in Tārum, 153—154, 205, 
415 

Shams al-Dīn, Āgā, son of Jangī Shāh, 480 

Shams al-Din, grandson of Ni‘mat Allah 
Wali Kirmani, 429 

Shams al-Din, Nizari muhtasham in 
Quhistàn, 383—384, 388 

Shams al-Dīn, pir, 385, 442—443, 450 

Shams al-Dīn, gādī of Oazwīn, 388 

Shams al-Din ‘Ali, ‘Alawi da‘i, 282 

Shams al-Din ‘Ali, Mihrabanid, 411—412 

Shams al-Din b. Najm al-Din Isma‘il, 
Nizari da‘7in Syria, 400, 401 

Shams al-Din Gilaki, Nizari vizier to Rukn 
al-Din Khurshah, 394 

Shams al-Din Muhammad, Nizari imam, 
385, 411—412, 413—414, 418, 419 

Shams al-Din Muhammad I, Kart ruler of 
Harat, 393, 411 

Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Yahya Lahiji, 
see Lahiji, Shams al-Din Muhammad 

Shams al-Din Muhammad Tabrizi, 
spiritual guide of Jalal al-Din 
Rumi, 385, 413, 442 

Shams al-Multk, Qajar princess, mother 
of Aga Khan III, 480 

Shams-i Din Nimruz ‘Ali, see Shams 
al-Din ‘Ali, Mihrabanid 

Shams-i Tabriz, see Shams al-Din 
Muhammad Tabrizi 

Shamsīs, Nizārī community in 
Panjāb, 442—443 

Sham'ūn al-Safā” (Simon Peter), 132 

Sharaf, Taha A., 151 

Sharaf al-Din al-Husayn b. Ahmad 
al-Makramī, Sulaymānī da‘7, 297 
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Sharaf al-Din Muhammad, son of ra’is 
Muzaffar, commandant of 
Girdkūh, 321 

Sharafal-Ma'ālī, son of al-Afdal, 244 

Sharaf al-Mulk, vizier to Jalāl al-Dīn 
Khwārazmshāh, 386—387 

Sharh al-akhbar, of al-Qadi 
al-Nu'mān, 119, 222 

Sharh al-mas@il, of Husam al-Din al-Hajj 
Ghulam Husayn, 297 

Sharh-i gulshan-i raz, of Shah Tahir 
Dakkani, 419 

shari‘a (religious law), 10 

in pre-Fatimid Isma‘ili doctrine, 
97-98, 131-132 

in Fatimid writings, 167, 209, 222 

in Iranian school of philosophical 
Ismā'īlism, 226—227 

in Nizārī doctrine, 364, 433, 441—442 

sharī'a, sacred law of Islam, 40, 83, 126, 

164, 287, 288, 420, 422 

not observed by ghulāt, 66 

understood perfectly by imam, 83 

in pre-Fātimid Ismā'īlī doctrine, 98, 
129, 130—131 

in Druze doctrine, 188—189 

in Isma‘ili system of law, 214 

in Nizari doctrine of the Alamūt 
period, 336, 358—362, 366, 375, 378, 
380—381, 382—389, 410 

in Oāsim-Shāhī Nizārī teaching, 441 

al-Sharīf al-Murtadā, *Alam al-Hudā, 

Imāmī theologian, 185 

al-Sharīf al-Radī, Imāmī theologian, 
185 

Sharīk b. Shaykh al-Mahrī (al-Mahdī), 
leader of Shi‘i revolt, 79 

al-Shawahid wa’l-bayan, of Ja‘ far b. 
Mansür al-Yaman, 165 

Shāwar, Fātimid vizier, 251—252, 253 

al-Shawiri, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, Ismā'īlī 
dāīin Yaman, 166, 198 

Shāyasta Khān, Mughal governor of 
Gujarāt, 283 

shaykh (plural, rnashāyikh), 19, 59, 60, 72, 
122, 145, 405, 432 

in Druze community, 190 
for Da’tdis, 287, 292 
for Sulaymānīs, 298 


for Sufis, 366, 388, 427, 428—430 passim 
Nizārī imams as, 418—420, 431 
Shaykh Adam Safi al-Dīn, Dā'ūdī dā ī, 282 
Shaykh al-Jabal, see Old Man of the 
Mountain 
Shaykh Jīwanjī Awrangābādī, ancestor of 
some Dā'ūdī dā īs, 287 
Shaykh al-Tà'ifa, see al-Tūsī, Abū Ja'far 
Muhammad 
al-Shaykh al-Yūnānī, see Plotinus 
al-Shayyāl, Jamāl al-Dīn, 32 
Shayzar, castle, in central Syria, 335, 350 
Sheil, Justin, British minister in 
Tehran, 472 
Shem, see Sām 
Shi‘a, see Shi‘is, Shi‘ism 
Shi‘af (or Sha‘af), in Haraz, 265 
Shi‘at ‘Ali, see Shi‘is, Shi‘ism 
Shi‘at al-Mahdi, 53 
Shī'at Mu āwiya, 46 
Shī'at "Uthmān, 46 
Shibām, mountain and fortress, in 
Harāz, 259, 266, 268 
shifting identities, 450—451 
Shihab al-Din, Nizari muhtasham in 
Quhistan, 383, 388 
Shihab al-Din, pir, 443 
Shihab al-Din b. al-“Ajami, Zangid 
vizier, 370 
Shihab al-Din b. Harb, Nasrid amir of 
Sistan, 384 
Shihab al-Din Mahmid b. Takash, 
governor of Hama, 370 
Shihab al-Din Muhammad, Ghūrid, 374 
Shihab al-Din Shah al-Husayni, pir, son 
of Agha Khan II, Nizari author, 407, 
480 
Shī'īs, Shī'ism, 1, 2, 7, 34—35, 204 
origins of (in Shī ī view), 36—38, 39—40, 
41 
early development, 41—60 
Arab, unified phase, 46—51 
revolt of al-Mukhtār, 52-56 
period of fragmentation (al-Mukhtār 
to ‘Abbasid revolution), 57—71; 
radical branch, 59—67, 69—70, 75—78; 
moderate branch, 57, 67—69, 71—80 
passim; Zaydiyya, 72—74 
repressed by * Abbāsids, 78—81 
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Shi‘is, Shi‘ism (cont.) 

during imamate of Ja‘ far al-Sadiq, 
71—80 passim; in pre-Fatimid North 
Africa, 126 

(Fatimid) caliphate established, 
127-128, 137 

in Egypt, 158 

of ‘Iraq, attracted to Fatimid 
Ismā'īlism, 184—185 

in Ifrīgiya, persecuted by Sunnīs, 183, 
201 

suppressed in Gujarāt, 277 

persecuted by Awrangzīb, 283—284, 456 

as state religion of Safawid Persia, 
425—426, 430—431, 435; radicals 
persecuted by Safawids, 435—437 

adopted by Yūsuf *Ādil Shāh and 
Burhān I Nizām Shāh, 453—454 

Sufism and, 420—421, 425—426, 427 

and dissident Nizārī Khojas in Aga 
Khan Case, 475—476 

conception of religious authority, 35, 
39-40 

devotion to ‘Ali, 46—47, 425, 427 

hereditary sanctity of the Prophet’s 
family, 37, 39—41, 57—58 

definition of ahl al-bayt, 37—38, 40—41, 
57—58, 81, 82—83 

significance of Fātimid ancestry for, 
82—83 

tradition of hadīth, 69—80 

significance of nass imamate, 81—82 

and tagiyya, 68, 82, 83 

imams role in, 39—40, 83, 364—365 

use of the term hujja, 83, 117—118 

martyrology, 49, 50 

eschatology, 59—60 

doctrine of ta‘lim, 40, 82, 313, 340—342 

system of law, 68—69, 80, 170—171 

ceremonies under Fātimids, 177—178 

mawlā Shī'ism, 58, 79 

contribution of ghulāt to, 63, 66 

and Mu tazilīs, 73 

popular motifs in Syrian Nizārī 
doctrine of giyama, 371-372 

mawālī: their effect on Shi‘ism, 55—56, 
76; deserted revolutionary Shī'ism, 
78 


elitism among, 70 
see also imamate; Imāmīs; Ismā'īlīs; 
Nusayris; Qarmatis; Twelvers; Zaydis 
Shiranshah b. ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad 
III, 394 
Shīrāz, in Fārs, 203, 422, 427, 461, 462, 
465, 477 
Shīrgīr, Anūshtagīn, Saljūg 
amīr, 337—338, 342, 345 
Shīrkūh, Asad al-Dīn, Zangid general and 
Fātimid vizier, 251—252 
Shīrkūh, fortress, near Alamūt, 392 
Shīrwānī, Zayn al-‘ Abidin, Mast ‘Ali 
Shah, Ni‘mat Allahi Sufi master, 463, 
465—468 
Shīth (Seth), 132 
Shughnān, in Badakhshan, 29, 95, 408, 
452, 502 
Shuja‘al-Saltana, pretender to the Qajar 
throne, 464 
Shumaytiyya, subgroup of Imamiyya, 88 
shūrā (consultative council), 37, 41 
Shurat, early Kharijis, 46 
al-Shūshtarī, Nūr Allāh, Oādī, Twelver 
scholar and jurist, 168, 281 
Sibt Ibn al-Jawzī, historian, 309 
Sicily (Sigilliyya), 138, 143-144, 162, 202, 
390 
Siddharāja Jayasingha, Rājpūt Hindu king 
of Gujarāt, 276, 385 
Sidhpūr, in Gujarāt, 269, 277, 279, 291 
Sidih, village, in southern 
Khurāsān, 490—491 
Sidon (Saydā), 244, 313, 369 
Sidg ‘Ali Shah, see Muhammad Sadiq 
Mahallati 
Siffīn, battle of, 43, 45—46, 47, 49 
sijill, 140, 245, 247 
Sijilmāsa, 125—126, 127, 128, 142, 156, 157 
Sijistān, see Sīstān 
al-Sijistānī, Abū Ya' gūb Ishāg b. Ahmad, 
Ismā'īlī dā īand author, 112, 113, 
138, 154—155, 166 
provides evidence of pre-Fātimid 
cosmology, 133—135 
as member of Iranian school of 
philosophical Isma‘ilism, 225-228 
passim, 229, 230—231, 233 
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sijjīn, 275 
al-Sijzī, see al-Sijistānī 
silsila, chain of spiritual masters in 
Sufism, 426 
Silvestre de Sacy, Antoine Isaac, 
orientalist, 22—24, 25, 26, 
27 
al-Sim'ānī, see Assemani 
Simla, in India, 482 
Simnān, in Persia, 394 
Simon Peter, see Sham ‘un al-Safa’ 
al-Sin, see China 
Sinan b. Salman (or Sulayman) b. 
Muhammad Abu'l-Hasan al-Basrī, 
Nizārī leader in Syria, see Rāshid 
al-Dīn Sinān 
Sinān b. Sulaymān, Kalbid, 192 
Sind, now in Pakistan, 104, 279, 298, 442, 
445, 463 
Isma‘ili da‘wa to, 99, 110, 116, 164, 
220, 266 
Fatimid suzerainty acknowledged in, 
166—167 
jazīra of, 218, 298 
and Mahmūd of Ghazna, 200 
Nizārīs in, 385—386, 409, 410, 449; 
Oāsim-Shāhīs, 436, 442—451 passim 
457; Āghā Khān I in, 470—472; Āghā 
Khān II visited, 
British conguest of, 470—472 
see also Pakistan 
Sindhī (language), 432, 444, 445, 457 
sinf (guild), see guilds 
Singapore, 501 
Sinhāja, see Sanhāja 
Sinjār, 196 
Sinkiang (Xinjiang), region, in China, 496 
Sigilliyya, see Sicily 
Sīra, of Jawdhar, 6, 172 
Sira, of al-Mu'ayyad frl-Dīn al-Shīrāzī, 6, 
203 
Sīrāf, port on Persian Gulf, 148 
Siraj al-Din Muzaffar b. al-Husayn, Nizari 
chief da‘7in Syria, 389 
Siraj al-Din Najm b. Ja‘far, Fatimid chief 
da‘iand chief qadi, 253 
Sirjan, in Kirman, 457, 459, 460, 461, 462, 
468, 469, 494 


Sistan (Arabic, Sijistan; also called 
Nīmrūz), in eastern Persia, 113, 153, 
353, 383—384, 452 
Isma‘ili da‘wa to, 113 
supported Fatimid cause, 166 
relations with Nizaris of Quhistan, 319, 
345, 374, 383—384, 411 
Sitt al-Mulk, sister of Fātimid caliph 
al-Hākim, 191-192 
Siyāhchashm, see Mahdī b. Khusraw Fīrūz 
Siyāsat-nāma, of Nizām al-Mulk, 9, 209 
slaves’ revolt, see Zanj 
Slavs (Saqaliba), 156, 217 
Société Asiatique, Paris, 23, 27, 28 
socio-economic conditions, 486, 493, 500, 
502 
for early Ismā'īlī, 114—115 
leading to early support for Shi‘ism, 
54—57 
under *Abbāsids, 78—79, 114—115 
in Oarmatī state of Bahrayn, 110—111 
see also mawali 
soteriology 
in doctrine of early Isma‘ilis, 135 
in Iranian school of philosophical 
Isma‘ilism, 231—232, 234 
in doctrine of Tayyibis, 271, 273-275 
see also eschatology; qiyama 
soul, see nafs 
South Asia, 3, 4, 7, 30, 290, 298, 299, 
300, 403, 408, 442—451, 484, 494, 
497 
see also India; Pakistan; Sind; etc. 
Southern, Richard W., 11 
Soviet Central Asia, 408, 455, 495, 502 
see also Central Asia; Transoxania 
Spain, 157, 159 
see also al-Andalus 
Sri Lanka (Ceylon), 291 
see also Sarandīb 
Stern, Samuel Miklos, 32, 106, 133, 
235 
Stroeva, Lyudmila V., 31, 310 
Strothmann, Rudolf, 31 
Subh al-a‘sha’, of al-Qalqashandi, 6, 
140 
Sūdānīs, 193—194 
al-Sufāt (the Pure), 372 
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Sufis, Sufism, 148, 426—431, 449, 501 
role in spreading Shi‘ism in Persia, 
420—421, 426—427 
suppressed by Safawids, 435, 437 
analogies with Nizārī teaching, 361, 
366, 382 
Nizārī association with, 388, 404, 406, 
407, 418—420, 425, 431—433, 444, 
456—457, 461—462, 465, 477, 504; 
Nizārī imams disguised as Sufi pīrs, 
412, 418, 419, 431—432, 435, 437 
and Twelver Shī'ism, 420—421 
and Satpanth, 444 
Shāh Tāhir as, 454 
in poetry of Nizārī Ouhistānī, 412—413 
Sufriyya, subgroup of Khārijīs, 145 
Suhrab Khan, Qajar commander, 465 
Suhrawardiyya, Sufi order, 444 
Sukayn, Druze leader, 188-189 
Sukman, Artugid ruler of Palestine, 245 
Sulayhids, of Yaman, 3, 138, 198—201, 203, 
210, 243, 255—258, 262—263, 264, 277 
historiography, 239—241 
supported Tayyibis, 238, 246, 262—263 
Sulaym, Bani, 201 
Sulayman, son of the Fatimid caliph 
al-Hāfiz, 248—249 
Sulayman b. “Abd al-Malik, Umayyad 
caliph, 61, 62, 71 
Sulaymān b. Dā'ūd b. al-* Ādid, Badr 
al-Din, Hafizi imam, 254 
Sulayman b. Hasan, Sulaymani 
dā'ī, 281—282, 295, 296 
Sulayman b. al-Hasan b. Abi’l-Hifaz, 264 
Sulayman b. Haydar, Shaykh, Nizari 
leader at Masyaf, 489 
Sulayman b. Ja‘far b. Falah, 179 
Sulayman b. Kathir, 76, 79 
Sulayman b. Surad al-Khuza‘l, 49, 51 
Sulaymanis, Sulaymaniyya, branch of 
Tayyibīs, 30, 241, 276, 281—282, 
295—300 
fiqh, 169, 280, 294-295 
da^wa organization, 298-299 
schism with Da'üdis, 3, 239, 280-282, 
298—299 
Sulaymānshāh, Saljūg sultan, 338 
Sullam al-najāt, of Abū Ya'gūb 
al-Sijistānī, 231—232 
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Sultān "Alī, Safawid shaykh, 430 
Sultān Khwārazmshāh, see * Alā” al-Dīn 
Muhammad 
Sultān Muhammad Shāh, Aga Khan III, 
see Aga Khan III 
Sultānābād, see Arāk 
Sultāniyya, in northwestern Persia, 416, 
417, 451, 453 
Sultans of Delhi, 277 
see further Khaljī dynasty; Mu'izzī 
dynasty; Tughlugid dynasty 
Sūmras, of Sind, 167, 443 
sunna, 37, 48, 68, 170—171 
Sunnīs, Sunnism, 2, 34—35, 340—341 
origin of name, 48 
hostility to the ghulāt, 63, 66 
respect for Ja'far al-Sādig, 80—81 
and Zaydīs, 74 
"Abbāsid support for, 78—79 
view of chief offence of Shī'īs, 66 
failure to absorb Shī'ism, 82 
system of figh, 170 
anti-Ismā'īlī accounts, 7—10, 99 
failed to distinguish early Isma‘ili 
groups, 152 
and history of Fātimids, 139—140 
on Nizari declaration of the qiyama, 
362, 367 
persecuted Shi‘is in Ifriqiya, 182-183, 
201 
persecuted Isma‘ili Bohras in India, 
283—285, 286 
massacres of Nizārīs, 329, 374 
Jalāl al-Dīn Hasan III's rapprochement 
with, 375—377, 389 
Nizārī alliances with, 375—376, 404, 504 
and Sufism, 425—426, 427, 428 
*Shi'itization' of, 426, 429—430 
opposed Fatimids in North Africa, 141 
in Khariji Berber revolt, 145-146 
in Egypt, 159-161, 177, 181, 192, 
252—253, 261 
in Safawid Persia, 435—436 
of Syria, 331-332 
institute at Fustat, 181 
championed by Saljüqs, 195-196 
Zuray ‘id territories reverted to, 257 
Isma‘ili Bohras converted to, 277—279, 
283, 285, 290, 299 
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Khojas as, 474—476, 484, 488 
Imām-Shāhīs as, 446—447 
Mēmnas as, 448 
and Nāsir-i Khusraw, 205, 206—207 
see also Ahl al-Sunna wa'l-Jamā'a; 
Jamā'a 
Sungur, holder of Masyāf, 350 
Sur, see Tyre 
al-sūra al-nūrāniyya, 273 
Sūrat, in Gujarāt, 33, 241, 286, 287, 291, 
292, 294, 442, 472, 485 
al-Sūrī, Muhammad b. “Ali, Isma‘ilt da‘7 
and author in Syria, 208 
Surūr, Muhammad J., 32 
Sūsa, in North Africa, 147 
Switzerland, 482—483, 496 
symbolic exegesis, see ta wīl 
Syria, 3, 4, 12, 22, 45, 204, 313, 430 
histories of, 309—310 
Ismāīlī libraries, 30, 32 
versus ‘Iraq, 44, 46, 77—78 
opposed ‘Ali, 44—46 
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